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s / the World admire your 

ö Ciurioſit) and good fudg- 
ment in the ſeveral Bran- 
ches of uſeful Learning; a- 
"0 mongſt which your Polite 
Taſte in the Beauties of the Vegetable 
Kingdom, is remarkably diſtinguſt'd in 
Jour Paradiſe at Carſhalton. The followw- 
ing Dictionary of Plants begs your Pro- 
tection as the moſt proper Patron for 4 


Work of its kind. 
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AND ſince I have this Opportunity 
of paying my eAdareſſes to a Gentleman 
* of your rætenſive Genus ; it is my prin- 
cipal Hope that I have been fortunate. e- 
1 in the Compoſition, to render it wor- 
thy ypur Peruſal ; more eſpecially, becauſe 
it aß a Work aiming at the Advancement 
of an Art, as La as delightful; and 


may acquaint you with the Beauties of our 
beſt Gardens. 


17 ſhall conclude, with my hearty Wiſhes 
that many may follow your worthy Exam- 
ple in the Improvement of Gardening and 
Plantations, which redounds ſo much to 
the Pleaſure and Advantage of a Nation, 
and that 1 may be always accounted, 

. 0 
/ 
Tour moſt Devoted 


and moſt Humble Servant, 
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ES E FO RE I enter upon the Buſineſs of this In- 


Fa troduttion, which will be to explain by Figures 
&SYJ( {ome particular Parts of Plants, which cannot 
well be underſtood by a bare Deſcription : It 
will be neceſſary that I ſay ſomething relating 
to the Work in General. | 


My Reader, therefore, is to underſtand, that the follow- 
ing Work conſiſts of Memorandums, which were for the moſt 
part collected ten Years ago for my own Uſe, without ever 
deſigning to make them publick ; but to ſerve me only as an 
Help to my Memory, and for the Inſtruction of my Gardener ; 
in both which Caſes I have found them ſo ſerviceable, that I 
am in Hopes the Publication of them will receive no lefs Fa- 
vour from the World, than my other Works. N 


THERE is one Thing which is notorious in the Catalogues 
of Plants, generally cultivated by molt Gardeners, which is, 
that they are not in any one particular Language, but a con- 
fus'd Crowd of Latin, Englijh, Greek, and Saxou Names; 
and different Names are given to the ſame Plant in different 
Catalogues: Which is the Occaſion of a ſtrange Jargon ſome- 
times in the Gardening DialeQ; and for want of a right Know- 
ledge of the Meaning of the Names and Terms of Art, many 
who are Lovers of Gardening, and many alſo who ſer up for 
able Gardeners, are ſubject to commit Mliſtakes, not only in 
their Diſcourſe, but in their Management of Plants ; and no 
Wonder therefore that they find themſelves dilappointed in 
their Growth. - 
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I conceive therefore that a Work of this Nature may be a 
Means of rectifying ſuch Errors for the Future, by inſtructing 
thoſe who are Lovers of the Art of Gardening, as well as 
thoſe who practiſe it, in the true meaning of the Terms, 
and teaching them the proper Names of thoſe Plants which 
may happen to fall under their Care; and this laſt is of no leſs 
Service than the Knowledge of the Terms. For if a Foreigner 
ſhould happen to ask a Gardener for any particular Plant, one 
may expect that he will uſe the Latin Name for it, which may 
preſently be gurn'd to in a Work of this kind, and then we 
ſhall find a the common Egli Names given to that 
Plant. | oe 


OR if the Curious have a Mind to be well acquainted with 
the diſtinguiſhing Characters of Plants, ſo as to be able.to_ 
know the Name of every Plant in their Gardens in Engliſh, - 
they may at the ſame Time inform themſelves of the Latin 

ames. | 


Ox thirdly, which will weigh very much with many People, 
upon the finding out any particular Name of a Plant, we ſhall 
be at the ſame Time inſtructed how to cultivate it or encreaſe 
it. So that neither the Gentleman or Gardener need be at any 
Loſs, when he receives Plants or Seeds from foreign Coun- 
tries, What to do with them ; nor even with Plants of his own 
Country, if they come to him with their Names : The Reader 
will alſo find what Plants are uſed commonly in Phyſick, and 
What are worthy the Kitchen garden, the Flower-garden, the 


Fruit-garden, and what are proper for the Improvement of 
Land. . 


Tu Terms of this Art will alſo be fully explain'd, and 
my Syſtem of the Circulation of Sap, as well as of the Ge- 
neration of Plants, will be render'd more intelligible than it 
has hitherto been; and the Practice in Gardening which chief- | 
ly depends upon the right Underſtanding of thoſe Syſtems, be 
render*d eaſy and familiar to the Unlearned. So that every 
Thing which has been treated by the late Writers of Garden- 
ing, may be eaſily put in Practice. In Order to which I have 
choſen to give my Reader a View of the ſeveral principal Parts 
of Plants in ſeveral Figures, with proper Explications to them 
that he may know the Foundation of his Work, and be ſure 


of 
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of every Thing he ſets about. This I think will more proper- 


Iy appear in ane Plate, than if the ſeveral Figures were placed 
diſperſedly in the Book. 


 FigsT of all, we are to obſerve that the Roots of all Plants 
are either fibrous, bulbous or tuberous ; thoſe which are bul- 
bous and tuberous, like the Tulip and the Anemone, muſt 
be affiſted -with Fibres before they can grow, and ſuch Fi- 
bres are renewed yearly, as well as that Body, which we call 
the Bulbous-root. The Fibrous rooted Plants have alſo a Body 
equivalent to a Bulb or I uber, tho? we only take Notice of 
the Fibres, as may be obſerved by the firſt Figure, N® I. but 
the Reaſon of diſtinguiſhing them in the CharaQer of Fibrous 
is becauſe they abound in Fibres more than the bulbous or tu- 
berous Roets. The Plants which are call'd vivaceous, are 
ſuch, whoſe Flower-ſtalks periſh every Summer, and are re- 
new'd again from the ſame Roots, in order to bloſſom the Sum- 
mer following : And alſo ſuch as are perennial or Evergreen; 
in theſe the Fibres are abſolutely neceſſary to be laſting. 
But for Bulbs and Tubers, which loſe their Leaves and all 
Appearance of Growth for half the Year; the Fibres of 
ſuch Roots are alſo vacant, as unneceſſary, during ſuch Inter- 

vals of Growth: So that they draw their Characters of 
bulbous and tuberous Roots from thoſe Parts, which are 
perpetually remaining. I have very largely explain'd what a 
bulbous Rogt is in my Monthly Works; however as this 
is material to be known here, I ſhall give a plain Deſign of 
ic, together with a Figure of a tuberous Root; there is alſo 
a Root which is commonly called a Tap or Tap-root, which 
runs into the Ground, deep like a Carrot; and may properly 
enough be call'd a Carrot-Root. 


F 1 G. L 
ExPLAINED, No 1. The Root of the Plant called the De- 
vil's Bit, ſhewing its Fibres at A. A. A. with their Capillary 
Tubes ; theſe Fibres take Root or ſpring from the Body of the 
Plant which is mark'd B. 8 . 


No. 2, The Bulb is ſeen at D and its F ibres at E. 
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Ne z. The tuberous Root is repreſented at F, and its Fi- 
bres at . . ; . KLE oy 


Tux Leaf of a Plant is in its Figure either long or round, 
the Leaves of Willow, of the Peach-tree,, of the Stock July- 
flower, of Roſemary, of Lavender, of Taragon are long; 
ſo the Leaves of Carrots, Fennel, Ec. are long, but are. fo 

cut as ſeemingly to be made up of many little Leaves; but ſuch 
Diviſions are no more than bare Sap-veſſels, or what are com- 
monly call'd the Ribs or fine Work in common Leaves. 80 
the Parſnip, Angelica, &'c. may be ſaid to bring long Leaves, 
for the main Leaf-ſtalk is long, and the little Leaves which are 
joyned to it are but Parts of Leaves, only leſs cut than thoſe 
of Carrots; theſe are commonly calld wing'd Leaves, many 
of which ſinall Wings or Leaves go to make up a whole 


Wnar I call round Leayes, are ſuch as the Leaves of A- 
bricots, Elm, Beech, and ſuch as rather tend to Roundneſs 
than Length; for there are very few which are exactly round, 
if any at all, no more than any Leaf exactly ſquare : In the 
Abricot and Elm they are whole Leaves; but in the Straw- 
berry and Vine they are cut and divided, and ſo alſo in the 
Trefoiles they are cut quite to the Stalk, and make what are 
called winged Leaves, but vet theſe, as they grow naturally, 
lye in a circular Manner, as may be ſeen in the Figures. All 
theſe Leaves are chiefly compoſed of Sap Veſſels in com- 
mon Subjects; but the Leaves of Sedums, Ficoids, and ſome 
others which are very ſucculent, have very few Sap-Veſlels ; 
but are chiefly Parenchymous ; the firſt denote that the Plants 
they belong to, draw their Nouriſhment principally from the 
Earth; and the other ſhew us that they draw their principal 
Share of Nouriſhment from the Air. Again, ſome Leaves are 
_ ever-green, remaining upon the Plants all the Seaſons of the 
Year, and ſome appear only in the Summer, and falling to the 
Ground in Autumn, have given them the Name of Perdifols. 


FIG. II. 
WE have four Examples of the Roundnek of Leaves, 


and as many of long Leaves, which may help to explain my 0 
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No. 1. Is a Leaf of the Oleander, which is an entire long 


No. 2. Is a Leaf of a Scabious, which is a long Cut Leaf. 


Ne. 3. Is a Leaf of the Coriander, which is a long Leaf 
the wol Cut. 


No. 4. A Leaf of a Colutea, which is a long Leaf, and 
is called 1 Lo, © ©: 


No. 5. A Leaf of the Arbor Jude, o one of the moſt per- 
fe& round Leaves. 


N. 6. A Leaf of a Cyibilus; ; this is properly but one 


Leaf divided in three, becauſe the three have but one Foot 


Stalk ; however Leaves of this kind are called T refoiles. 


No . The Leaf of a Strawberry, tho? divided deep to the 


Foot Stalk, yet is properly but one Leaf, becauſe theſe Divi- 

ſions have but one Stalk. It is however according to the 

common /Acceptation a Trefoile, whoſe three little Leaves 

_ partake much of the round, as to touch every one of 
them a Circle that ſhall be made about them. 


No. 8. The Leaf of the Tulip Tree is another divided 
Leaf, whoſe Points will touch a Circle that may be drawn 
about it. We may remark that ſome Plants have their Leaves 
divided in five, as the Strawberry is in three. 


TRESE Leaves have generally Foot Stalks, by which the 
Nouriſhment is convey'd from the Root, They conſiſt of 
Parenchyma for the greateſt Part, as appears by the many 
Rings when they are view'd by the Microſcope; and we may 
alſo obſerve the Orifices of the Sap Veſſels as they are cut off. 
No. 1. Hg. III. is the Foot Stalk of the Leaf of Mallow, 
cut n and No. 2. the Foot Stalk of the Mullein; 
nor are the Foot Stalks of other Herbs leſs various from one 


another than theſe two, | mean in the Situation of the Sap 
Veſſels. 


Ir will appear in the Stalk of the Mallow Leaf, that the 
Sap Veſſels A. A. A, ſtand in a kind of Ring near the out- 


ward 


, 
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ward Part of the Stalk, whereby the Stalk is ſtronger than if 
theſe were placed nearer the Centre, and its Growth more e- 


8 have a kind of creeping Roots analagous to Claſpers, which 


* 


qual than if they were placed in another Manner, and ſo the 


Poſture of the Leaf is more ere. Where we diſcover the 


little Rings, they repreſent the Parenchyma of the Stalk, or 
ſpungy or pulpy Part of the Stalk, as it appears with the 


Microſcope: Theſe Rinds ſhould be all over the Surface, but 


I think the half may well enough ſerve to ſhew the whole, 


Wutn we examine the Foot Stalk of the Leaf, of the 
Moth Mullein No. 2. we find that the Sap Veſſels are not 


+ placed ſo circularly as in the former, ſo that the Leaves want 


the neceſſary Support to keep them ere&, and therefore lye 
Horizontally. | | 5 


Tn Frunks of Trees are alſo as different from one ano- 
ther with regard to the Number, as well as the Situation of 
the Sap Veſſels, as may eaſily be ſeen by cutting the Branches 
of ſeveral Trees Horizontally: In ſome Plants they are very 
numerous, and in others fewer in Number, as I have faid be- 


fore of the Foot Stalks. Where the Sap Veſſels are found in 


the greateſt Number in Proportion to the Plant, is in Hemp 
and Flax, which are thoſe Strings that are uſed in ſpinning, 
after the parenchymous Part is beat off with a Mallet. 


Tux Pith is a part of that Duration, not above two or 
three Years old at moſt in any Plant, and in ſome none at all; 


but then the Shoots of ſuch Plants are generally hollow, and 


joynted at certain Diſtances, as in the Straws of all Sorts of 

Corn, in the Honyſuckle, c. When we. find the Pith, it 

conſiſts of ſuch Rings as are expreſſed in the Foot Stalks of 

the Leaves of Mallows and Mullein above ſpecified, and fo 

e een is the Bark principally compoſed of Parts of the like 
exture. | 


 Cr.AsPERS are either for the Support of weak Plants, ſuch 
as are not able to ſupport themſelves, or elſe to catch hold of 
the Ground or Trees, and do the Office of Roots in gathering 
Nouriſhment from ſuch Bodies as they lay hold of. If they 


are for climbing only, they are ſuch as are. found upon the 


Vine, the Cucumber, and the Pea; but if they are to draw 
Nouriſhment as well as to ſupport the Plant, they are ſuch 
as we find upon Ivy, Sc. The Strawberry and ſome others 


come 


* 
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come at the Joynts, and ſerve to multiply their Species in 
catching hold of the Ground as they creep along; bur there 
are ſome weak bodied Plants, whoſe Stems are not able to 
ſupport them, and yet have no Claſpers, ſuch as the Convol- 
vulus, c. But here Nature helps them in giving them ſuch 
Stems as are pliant, and incline to run up every Tree or Stake 

they are near, fo as to twiſt about them, and ſo raiſe them- 
ſelves to a great Height above the Ground. It is remarkable, 

that all theſe [Twiſters do not twine the ſame Way, ſome 
Sorts only with the Sun's Courſe, and others directly contrary 
to it. I conceive that I need not give Figures of theſe, be- 
cauſe one may ſee Examples every Day, and oue may note 
that a Plant whoſe Nature inclines it to twiſt one Way, can- 
not by any means be made to twilt another. 


Tk next Part of a Plant that will want Explanation, is 

| the Flower which is either ſtiled perfect or leſs perfect: 
Thoſe which are ſtiled perfect, are ſuch as conſiſt of all the 
Parts, viz. of Petals, Stamina, Apices, and a Stylus or 
Piſtillum. A leſs perfect Flower conſiſts of ſometimes Pe- 
| tals, Stamina and Apices, and ſometimes only of Stamina 
and Apices, without any Stylus or Piſtillum ; but where we, 
find Flowers of this Sort, we may always find a Stylus or 
Piſtillum in ſome other part of the ſame Plant. We ſhall be- 
gin with the Petals or Flower Leaves. The Reaſon why I 


p chooſe to call theſe Petals rather than Leaves, is to make the 
: Diſtinction between the Leaves of Flowers, and the green 
1 Leaves of Plants. For if any was to ask, for Example, for 
f Roſe Leaves, it may as well be” meant the green Leaves of 
t Roſes, as the Flower Leaves : But the Greeks always made 
f | the Diſtinction, which I here mention; by the Word Phyllon, 
0 they ſignify the green Leaf, and by the Word Petalon the 
e Flower Leaf ; from whence we have the Terms Monophyl- 

lum for one Leaf or one Blade, Diphyllum two Blade or two 

Leaf, Triphyllum, Trefoil or three Leaf, Tetraphyllum, four 
h Leaf, Pentaphyllum, five Leaf; and fo in Flowers, thoſe 
f whoſe Flower has but one Petal, is ſaid to be Monopetalous, 
g thoſe whoſe Flowers have but two Petals are Dipetalous, 
y thoſe with three are T ripetalous, thoſe with four Tetrapeta- 
10 lous, thoſe with five Pentapetalous, thoſe with ſix Hexapeta- 
wW lous, and ſo on; and when a Flower has ſo many Petals that 
. it is not thought worth while to number them, then it is 
rs called Polypetalous in a general Term, ſignifying many Petals, 
1 | 
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We ſhall here give an Example or two of the Figure of 
ſome Petals. Theſe Petals are thoſe ornamental Veſtments 
which appear the moſt beautiful in Plants; and are ſeeming- 
ly, deſigned by Nature, as Coverings to defend the under Ge- 
nerative Parts in the Flower, from receiving Injury from 
Weather, or any Way. It is obſervable that theſe Petals ne- 
ver open from the Bud, till the Parts, which they encloſe, are 
in a State perfect enough tg, bear the Weather, and to perform 
the Buſineſs of Generation; and when this is over, and the 
Fruit fully impregnated, the Petals drop off, not being any 
longer uſeful. | | 


F I G. IV. | 
No 1. Is the Petal of a Tulip. . 


Ne 2. Is the Flower of the Hyacinth, which is Monope- 
talous ; but cut ſo much on the Edges, that it looks as if it 
Had fix Petals. * | 


N. 3. Is the Flower of the Stock July-flower, with four 
Petals ; and is termed Tetrapetalous. „ 


No 4. Tux Flower of a Geranium has five Petals; ſo is a 
Pentapetalous Flower. TY | 4 


No 5. Is a Flower of the Anemone, which has ſix Petals; 
ſo is Hexapetalous. 1 


TE next within theſe are commonly the Stamina with 
their Apices or Thecæ; the Example I ſhall give of a Stamen, 
in Fig. IV. B. is that of the Orange Lilly, which is tip'd with 
its Apex or Theca in its natural Size: And in the next Place, 
I ſhall give the different Appearances of the Apex of the Heu- 
bane, as it appears with the Microſcope; Ne f. is ſeen 
fide - ways, the ſecond ſhews the back Part; and third 
ſhews us the two Cells of the Apex open'd and includ- 

ing the Farina, which I call the Male Duſt, or Farina 
Faecundans, becauſe it is that, which by falling upon the Sty- 
1us or Piſtillum, which is the Uterus of the Flower, renders 
the Eggs or Seeds contain'd in the Ovaries or Secd-nefts fœcund 
or prolifick ; and fo are capable of growing when we ſow 


them: But without this Dutt paſſes into the Uterus, the 


Seeds 
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Seeds will be imperfe&, and will not grow, as I have explain'd 


in my other Warks. | 

In this Subject, indeed, the Stylus brings a kind of Globe 
upon the Head, which expoſes its Rudiments of Seeds, like 
the Strawberry or Anemone; but ſtill-.every one of theſe Seeds 


has a Tube reſpectively, which leads to it, and receives the 


Farina. It ito be obſerved, that theſe Thece or Apices, are 


divided in two Cells a-picce, which Cells contain the Farina 


Faxcundans; which is fed, or proceeds from the Stamen 
as one may judge by the Figure No 1. where the Top of the 
Stamen A enters into a Sheath or Caſe like the Head of a Still 
where it is likely the very reiin'd Juices of the Plant are flun : 
up and refined, before they are carried into the Thece, which 
are placed on each fide of it, and when once theſe are full, 
and the Farina well digeſted, they burſt open with a Spring, 
and fling the Farina about, in order to impregnate the Ovaries 


in the Piſtillum ; we have a View of theſe Cells, when they 


are open in No 3. 


Tu Farina is in various Plants of various Figures, and 
various Magnitudes, ſome Examples of which I ſhall give in 
the Figure V. as they appear by the Microſcope. 
|  @ Repreſents the Farina of the Snap- dragon. 

b Is the Farina of the Plantain. 
c The Farina of the Bear's-foot, 
d The Farina of the Carnation. 
e The Farina of Devil's-bit. 
F The Farina of Bindweed. - * 
g The Farina of Mallow. ; 
5 The Farina of the Bean. 
The Farina of the Pancy or Heart's-eaſe, 
The Farina of the Lilly. | 
1 The Farina of the deadly Night- ade. 


AND ſo the Farina of other Plants are as different from one 
another as theſe, _ 


Ir 


ö 
| 
| 
| 


Uterus for the Farina. 
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Ix is to be remark'd that as the Seed is the laſt Deſign 
of Nature in Vegetables, ſo unleſs that be perfected, all 
the other Ends of Nature in bringing Plants to a Fulneſs 
of Growth are of little Uſe ; but ſometimes there are 
Accidents which hinder the Flowers from being pro- 
ductive of good Seeds, as Froſts, Blights, c. but yet 
e often ſee the Uterus to ſwell and grow to a ſufficient 
Greatneſs, tho! the Seed which it contains is not fœcun- 
dated or rendred capable of Growth ; but this is no more 
than what happens in falſe Conceptions of all Sorts, and 


ſo Fruits or Seed-veſſels which are the fame things ſhall be 
ſufficiently ſet or fœcundated by the male Duſt, and when 


they are half grown, ſhall drop froin the Plant through 
the Weakneſs or Imperfection of the female Part; tis 
like Miſcarriages in other Bodies. =; TI: 
Tue next to the Stamina and the Apices which are the 
male Parts, is the Stylus or Piſtillum as commonly call'd, 
but is what I call the Uterus of the Flower, becauſe it 
includes the Eggs or Seeds, or in other Terms the Seeds 
are lodged in or upon What we call the Piſtillum of Sty- 


1us, fometimes within the Flower and ſometimes they ap- 


pear without the Flower. The Roſe has this Uterus which 
contains the Seeds without the Flower, which Uterus is 
framed almoſt to its full Proportion before the Bloſſom 
opens, juſt like the Ficoides and the Indian Fig, whoſe 
fruiting Part is near, if not quite, as big before: the Bloſ- 
ſom opens as it is afterwards, 2nd always brings its Flower 
upon its Head; yet we find proper Conveyances into this 


TRE Strawberry and the Anemone Sc. in the Center 
of the Flower or Bloſſom, bring an Head ſurrounded with 
Apices; on the outſide of which the Seeds are placed, every 
one having a Pipe or Tube into which the Fatina of the 


Apices may enter; but as I obſerv'd before, this Part 


of the Strawberry or any other Fruit may grow to the 
common Bigneſs, tho' the Seed proves imperfect. The 


Strawberry and the Situation of the Seeds may be obſerv'd 


in the Figure Nꝰ. 6. which repreſents the Body of the 
Strawberry when it is in Flower, ſeen with the Microſcope, 


where the ſeveral Utricles are diſcover'd with the Pipes 
leading to them at A. A. Theſe all take root in a paren- 
| | chymous 
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chymous Body, and bring ripe Seeds after they are ſet by 


the Apices, which are very many in number placed round 


the Head. 


1 Tux Piſtilum or Uterus of the Tulip I have given in 
three Views, in Figure VII. the No. 1. is the Piſtillum or 


Seed -· veſſel ſeen in its full Growth; No. 2. is the ſame 


divided through the Middle length-ways, ſhewing two of 


the Cells containing the Seeds lying one upon another; they 
are very thin and flat, we may likewiſe ſee the Paſlage 
in the Middle into which the Farina paſſes. No. 3. is the 
ſame cut horizontally, thefe are of the natural Bigneſs, 


but I have very fully deſcribed thoſe Parts in my New 


Improvements. 


Tux Piſtillum or Stylus of the Lilly is here repreſented 


| both whole and cut, fo that one may plainly diſcover the 


Seed or Egg-neſts and the Paſſage to them. In theſe the 
Seed-neſts are at the Bottom of the Piſtillum, but in the 
Tulip they reach the whole Length of it; ſee Fig. VIII. 
No. T. the Stylus as it grows. Ne. 2. the Stylus cut through 
the Middle with Seeds at Bottom, 855 


diment of the Fruit, and has a direct Paſſige into the Body 
of the Fruit, as will be better explain'd when I come to 
ſpeak of Fruits, where the Paſſage into the Uterus, and 
the Ovaries open'd will be diſcover'd with the Seeds as 
they lye and receive their Nouriſhment. | 


Tux Apple carries its Flower on aſh op of the Ru- 


THe Pea is analogous to all other codded Plants, the 
Piſtillum is encompaſs'd by its Stamina and Apices, and en- 
Cloſed in a hooded Part of the Flower ; the Paſſage of the 
Uterus runs all along from the turning Point of the Cod 
to the Footſtalk of it, to which paſlage are join'd the 
Peaſe. Theſe Examples may ſerye to inform us of the 


Situation of the Seed-neſts and /the Paſſages to the Uterus, 


whereby the Farina Fœcundans may paſs to impregnate the 
Seeds. In this Figure IX. we ſee one Shell of the Pea, 
or one half of the Pod ; the Point mark'd A is that which 
is the Mouth of the Uterus, and paſſes all along by B 
M EEE © 


AFTER 


 AryTrR the Examples I have already given concerning: 
the Piſtils of the Flowers, Fſhall have little Occafion to 
ſpeak much of Fruits ; only as the Apple brings its Seed 
in a different Manner than the others already mention'd, 
it will be neceſſary to give a Figure of it cut through 
the Middle lengthways, where the Cells in which the Seeds 
lye are expoſed/ to View, as well as the Seeds themſelves ; 
this being the Codling has larger Seed-neſts than other 
Apples: See Hg. X. | | | YT 0b 


Tnus much for the Produce hof thoſe Flowers which 
are perfect, which ſometimes are crowded with Petals thro? 
a Strength of Nature, and ſo are call'd double Flowers; 
but in ſuch a Caſe it is rare for them to produce any Seed, 
becauſe the crowding of the Petals obſtruct the Paſſage of 
the Farina into the Stylus or Piſtillum ; there are how- 
ever the double Bloſſom Cherry, double bloſſom Pear, and 
double bloſſom Peach, which ſometimes bring good Fruit. 
As for thoſe Flowers which are leſs perfect we find them 
in the Gourd, Melon, Cucumber and others, and that 
of two Sorts upon every Plant. Vix. one is ſtrictly Male 

and the other Female; the Male Bloſſoms have Petals, in 
the Middle of which is the Farina upon a Body ſomewhat ' 
reſembling a Piſtillum; the female Bloſſom appears always 
upon the Top of a ſmall Fruit, and has only Petals 
Within which encloſe a Paſſage into the young Fruit. 


We have now nothing more to do than examine into 
the Seeds of Plants; the Subjects I have choſen are in 
Fig. XI. No. 1. The Caſe of the Cucumber - ſeed open'd 
0, 2. The Lobes or Ear-leaves of the Cucumber: ſeed 
with the Radicle at 3. No. 4. The Seed of Scorzonera 
taken out of the Seed-caſe. Neo. 5. The Eat-leaves of the 
Scorzonera opening themſelves. No. 6. A Seed uncaſed of 
Calendula. No. 7. The ſame with the Ear-leaves open'd. 
Ne. 8. is to ſhew the Manner of the Ear-leaves roll'd up 
in the Seed of ſuch Plants where ſuch Ear-leaves are long. 
No. 9. Is the ſame with the Ear-leaves opening themſelves ; 
the Buſineſs of theſe Ear-leayes' is to-nouriſh the young 
Germ till it can feed from the Root. "+ 
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Dictionarium Botanicum. 


bes Mas & Fœmina. 

The Abies Mas, or Male 
Fi, has its Cones ſtand- 
ing erect upon the Bran- 
We —＋ its Leaves are green 
above, and white under- 
neath, which has given it the Name 
of the Silver Fir. 
is the Female- Fir, or Tew-leav'd- Fir, 
of Mr. Ray's Synopſis, p. 287. Theſe 
are both Sled from Seeds ſown in 
March, in light Ground, but muſt be 
ſecured from the Birds with Nets; and 
towards Winter ſift ſome Sand among 
them, to keep their Roots from turn- 


2 
n 


1 — . — — 4 


ing out of the Ground. Tranſplant em 


in March. 


Abele-Tree, or White Poplar, i. e. 


Populus Alba. F 
Ablaqueation, ſignifies the opening 
of Ground about the Roots of Trees, 
whereby their larger Roots, not the 
Fibres, may be expoſed to the Air. 


This Work is commonly done in Fa- 


nuary. 
Abricot-Tree, or Abricock, 1. e. 
Malus Armeniaca. See Armeniaca. 
ABROTANUM Maſ. Off. in Greek, 
*ABogTorm, The Male Abrotanum, 


or Southern wood, is à ſmall Shrub, 
with fine cut Leaves, of a pleaſant 
Smell. Ir is propagated by Slips in ei- 
t her Auguſt or April. Its Figure ſee in 
Gerrard, Its Varieties ſee as follow. 


The Abies Fæmina 


Pleaſant in Smell, and o 


 ABroOTaxnUM Maſ. Vulgare, Coms 
mon Southernwood, The Southern“ 
wood (which is the moſt common in 
Gardens with us, and generally called 
Southernat vod; for the other Sorts are 
called by other Names, for the moſt 
part) riſeth up with many weak 
Branches bending downwards, eſpe- 
cially while they are ſmall, for the el- 
der Stems are more ſtrong and great, 
riſing in time to be higher than any 
Man; from which grow ont many 
ſmall and long Branches, whereon are 
{mall, fine and ſt ort Leaves, like Fen- 
nel, but not ſo long, of a fuſſet green 
Colour, ſomewhat _— but not un- 
a ſtrong and 
bitter Taſte. From the Middle almoſt 


to the Tops of the urper Sprigs ſtand 


ſmall round yellow Flowers, hanging 
like little Buttons; which open not 
much, but paſs away. After then 
come the S: ed, which is ſmaller than 
that of Mor mei od. The Root grow- 
eth not very deep, but is wocdy, with 
divers Strings annexed unto it. This 
looſeth all the Leaves on the Stalks and 
Branches every Year, and ſhoots forth 
a- new in the Spring. 

ABROTANUM Majus, Great Sou- 
thernctood. This Great Southernwood 
is like the former, growing as high, or 
rather higher, and with Leaves ſome- 
What larger and greener, of a ſtrong. 

ES > r&:inous 


AB 
refinous Scent, not ſo pleaſant, but 
drawing ſomewhat near unto the Smell 
of Camphire or Frankincenſe. The 
Flowers and Seed differ not from the 
other, nor the Root, which is woody, 
and runneth under Ground in the ſame 
Manner. e 
AB ROT AN UM Arboreſcens, Tree- 
Southernwood This rare kind of 
Southernwood groweth upright, with 
one Stem, to the Height of a Man, if 
the lower ſmall Sprigs be pruned from 
it in the growing, and ſhooteth forth 
many Branches on all Sides, on which 
many Leaves grow, very much cut in 
and divided, but are nothing ſo fine and 
ſmall as the former, but a little quicker 
to the Smell, and nearer reſemblin 
Hormwobd as it is alſo in the Taſte, — 
more aromatical than Southernwood. 
The Flowers ſtand at the Tops of the 
Branches, being moge plentiful and 
larger than the former, but yellow like 
them. After which comes the Seed, 
which is ſomewhat larger. The Root 
is woody, ſpreading many Strings and 
| Fibres. The Plant is more tender than 
the others, and will require ſome Care 
to preſerve it in the Winter. 
ABROTANUM Inodorum, Unſavory 
Southeru wood. Unſavory Southern wood 


{pringeth forth with many ſlender 


whitiſh Stalks, for the molt part, ly- 
ing upon the Ground, yet ſometimes 
ſtanding ſomewhat upright; upo 
which at ſeveral Places come fort 
many {mall whitiſh Leaves, not fo 
ſmall, or finely cut, or divided, as the 
common Southernwood, but greater, 
of no Smell at all, but of a hot Taſte, 
drawing Rheum into the Mouth ; 
from among which ſpring forth {mall 
purple Branches, ſet with the like 
Leaves, but ſmaller, and many ſmall 
. greeniſn, purple Heads, a- 
ong the Sprigs to the Tops, which 
when they open, ſhew ſmall pale pur- 
pliſn Flowers. The Root is fomewhat 
woody, and brancheth forth divers 
ways, with many ſmall Strings or 
Fibres. 


{mall Branches, riſing 
Yard high, bur very thick, ſpreading 
into other ſmaller Sprigs, ſet full o 

ſmall Leaves, longer _ gr 

the laſt. The Tops of the Stalks are 
ſtored with many ſmall round Heads, 
which ſhoot forth yellow ' greeniſh 
Flowers. The Root ſpreadeth like 
the other. The whole Plant, as well 
Leaves as Flowers, and the Sprigs, 


AB 


ARNO TAN UM Humile Odoratum, 
Small Sweet Southernmood. This ſmall 
Southernwood ſhooteth forth many 


about half a 


eener than 


yield a very good Scent, more than 
the other, ſomewhat inclining to 
Mormwood. 


AB ROT AN u M Campeſtre, Field 
Southernwood, The Field Southern wood 


hath many ſmall, fine Leaves ariſing 


from the Root, very like unto the 


Leaves of common Southernævood, but 
of a dark gFen Colour; and likewiſe 
many woody Stalks, about a Foot 
high, (yet ſometimes but one) divided 
diverſly, having ſuch like Leaves 
growing thereon as are below. The 


ſlender Sprigs are ſtored with Plenty of 


ſmall Seed. The Root is long, thick, 
black and woody, with divers: Fibres 
annexed thereunto. The Smell thereof 
is near unto Mig wort. 

Ab ROTAN UM Campeſtre Incanum. 
Hoary Field Southern mood. This other 
eld Southern wood is like the laſt de- 

11d Southernwood, but that the 


{cribed | 
Leaves are of a whitiſh Colour, and of 
a {weet aromatical Scent and Taſte ; 
and that the Root is of a dark reddiſh 
Colour on the outſide, with divers 
{mall Fibres growing from it. 
ABROTANUM Fomina Vulga- 


re, Or. linary Lavender Cotton. The 
ordinary Lavender Cotton hath woody, 
brittle, hoary Branches, where- 
on are ſet many long, four- ſquare, 


whitiſh Leaves, dented about the 


Edges. At the Tors of the Bran- 


ches ſtand naked Stalks, bearing every 
one 2 large yellow Flower, like unto 
Tanjy or Maudline, but larger, of a 
gold yellow Colour, abiding to a long 

a timo 


e +. wo; 


preade 


AB 
time upon the Stalks, and being kept 


dry likewiſe; after which cometh 
{mall dark-coloured Seed. The Root is 

Woody, and ſpreadeth many hard Fi- 
bres. It is of a ſtrong ſweet Sceut, 


not unpleaſant. 


ABROTANUM Fœmina Magnum, ABR 
marini Majus. 


Great Lavender Cotton. This La- 
vender Cotton is very like the ordi- 
nary garden Kind, but not buſhing ſo 
thick with Stalks, growing to have a 


preat, high, thick Stem, not ſet with 


1o many Branches thereon, but ſome- 
what bigger than the other ; whereon 
grow four · ſquare dented Leaves, but 
omewhat larger, thicker and greener. 
The Flowers ſtand in the ſame man- 
ner, every one upon his long Stalk ; 
being as' yellow and large as they, 
which give the like Seed. The Root 

4 in the Ground, with hard 
woody Branches like the other, and 
endureth the Extremities of Winter as 


well. The Smell of the whole Plant 


is ſtrong, but not ſo pleaſant to a 
"pe many e OE. This will 
e propagate Shipping. 

A B 5 Is N U 3 
Mag no Flore, French Lavender Cotton. 
The French Lavender Cotton grow- 
eth not to be ſo high as the ordinary 

arden Kind, but hath many woody, 
Note little Branches, about half a 
Yard high, ſeverally ſpread into many 
other ſmall ones, whereon are Leaves 
like the other, but ſmaller, and more 
ſparſedly ſet on the Branches; of a 
1 white Colour, of a ſtrong 

cent, ſomewhat like the ordinary 
Kind. The Flowers ſtand upon the 
Tops of the ſmaller Sprigs, every one 
by itſelf, upon a Stalk, without 
Leaves for a good Space. They are 
of a pale yellow, and large, and give 
Seed ſomewhat of. a dark Colour, The 
Root is great and woody, and ſpread- 
eth much in the Ground. 

ABROTANUM Fœmina Ericæ Folyus, 
Fine Lavender Cotton. This Laven- 
der Cotton groweth not ſo great or 
high as the French Kind, but hath 


AB 


many ſhort woody Branches, where: 


on do ſparſedly grow Leaves, very like 


to the Leaves of Common Heath. The 
Flowers are yellow, ſtanding in the 
like manner as the others do. This hat!z 
a fine Scent. 

ABRoTANUM Fœmina Foliis Roriſ- 
Roſemary-leafed La- 
vender Cotton. This Kind of La- 
vender Cotton ſhooteth forth from his 
woody Root many ſlender Stalks, a- 
bove a Foot long ; whereon grow many 
narrow, ſmall, flat Leaves, like unto 


Roſe mary, which, while they are young, 


are more white, and have but a ſmall 
ſhew of Denting about the Edges, 
but when they are grqwn old, they 
are more green, and the Penting about 
the Edges is more apparent; of aſwect 
Scent, and bitter Taſte. From theſe 
Stalks come forth divers ſhort Sprigs, 
with very few Leaves on them. On 
the Tops ſtand ſeveral yellow Flowers, 
like unto Lavender Cotton, but larger 3 
which die down to the Stalks every, 
Year, after it hath born Seed. g 
ARO TANUM Fœmina Foliis Roriſ- 
marini Minus, Small Roſemary-leaſed 
Lavender Cotton. There is no Diffe- 
rence between this and the laſt in the 
Leaves and Flowers, but in the Small- 
neſs of the Plant, being more ſlender 
and low in every Part; which is nor 
by reaſon of the Place (as being more 
dry and barren) where it groweth, 
but growing in the ſame Place with 


the former, is ſmaller. And the Seed 


being ſown, retaineth ſtill the ſame 
Quality it had in the natural Place. 

AB RO TAN UM Fœmina Viridis Minor, 
Small Green Lavender Cotton. This 
ſmall Kind of Lavender Cotton is very 
like unto the laſt, but greater and 
higher, having green Stalks and Leaves; 
and as bitter in Taſte, but not of ſo 
{ſweet a Scent. The Flowers ſtand in 
the ſame Manner, upon flender Stalks, 
and of the ſame Faſhion, but of a pa= 
ler yellow Colour. The Root is woody, 
and full of ſmall Fibres, 


B a-- ABRo- 


AB 


_. ABRoTaxnum Fœmina Repens, 
Creeping Lavender Cotton, This 
creepr.g Lavender Cotton is a ſmall low 
Herb, whoſe Branches ſtand not up- 
right, but as it were creep upon the 
Ground, and are as vyhite as the ordi- 
nary; and ſo are the, ſmall dented 
Leaves, but they are thicker and fuller. 
The Flowers are yelow, but fome- 
what ſmalley; and the Smell is not 
much unlike. the former. 95 
ARO TAN UN Peregrinum Lobelii 
Cupreſſi Feliis, Strange Lavender Cot- 
on. This Plant, nom a {ſmall Root, 
Taifeth up many black, hard, ſlender 
Stalks, a Foot and a half high, bearing 
many eg, narrow) Leaves, braided 
like unto the Leaves of the Cypreſs or 
Sar ine Tice, aud dented about the 
ers. 350 
ABRoOTAaNUM Fœmina, O,. or Cha- 
macyperiſſus, is Lavender Cotton, ma- 
King a pretty Shrub, with whitiſh 
Leaves, which remain the Winter. 
It has a xlea/ant Scent, and mey be 
raiſed from Slipps in Auguſt or March, 
There is a Cut of it in Parkinſ.n, 
p. 100, | 7 
— ABSINTHIUM, O,. is in Greek 
Aitor, and in Engi, Wormitood. 
There are many Sorts of it, which all 
have an agreeable Scent, tho' ſome- 
What bitter. A Garden ought not to 
be without it, for *tis a uſeful Plant. 
"Tis raiſed by Slips, but better from 
Secds, both in March. The Leaves of 
this fall off in the Winter, and are re- 
new'd every Spring. Sce the Varie- 
ties as follow. 
_jJABsIKTHIUM Vulzare, Common 
 Worzuweed, Common Il brimmcod has 
mary luge, whitiſh, green Leaves, 
Which are fill more whice underneath ; 
much divided, or cut into many Parts. 
From among theſe Leaves riſe up di- 
vers had and woody whitiſh, Stalks, 
two or tnce Foot high, beet with 
ſuch like Leaves as grow below, but 
ſmaller, divided at the Tops imo 
im aller Branches, wherecen grow ma- 


lothſom to taſte. 


* 
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ny ſmall Buttons, with pale yellow 
Flowers in them. wherein afterward 
is contained {mall Seed. The Root is 


hard and woody, with mary Fibres, 


TheFlower ſtalks die down every Year, 


but the Root holdeth a Tuft of green 


Leaves all the inter. The Flower- 
ſtzms ſhooting forth new again in the 
Spring. The Leaves are of a ſtrong 
Scent, but not unpleaſant ; and of a very 
bitter Taſte, There is a Tree-Horm- 
wood ſomewhat like this, which dif- 


fers only in being larger. 


AB$SINTHIUM Ponticum Verum, 
True. Roman Hor mauood This Worm- 
wood hath more ſlender and ſhorter 
Stalks than the former, and reaſonable 
large Leaves, yet ſwa ler, and more 
finely cut in, and divided, but as 
white, in both Leaves and Stalks. 
The Flowers alſo are of à pale 
yellow Colour, ſtanding upon the ſmall 
Branches in the ſame Manner ;. but that 
it is ſmaller” in each Part, it is alto- 
gether like it. The Roots likewiſe 
are ſmaller, leſs woody, and fuller of 
Fibres. The Smell thereof is ſome- 
what aroma. ical, but the Bitterneſs is 
This is agreeable 
to the Abſinthium Ponticum Creticum 
of Baubints; but that it is in its own 
Country more ſweet in Scent, and 
little or nothing bitter in Taſte; but it 
ſomewhat altereth in another Soil, as 
ſome believe. | 

AnsinTrIuM Ponticum, ſive, Roma- 
num vulgare, Common Roman Worm- 
wood. This is a {mall low Herb, with 
much more flender and ſhort Stalks 
than the laſt, whereon grow very 
{mall and fine, ſhort white Leaves, 
ſmaller and finer than thoſe of the 
fine Sorthernwood, Which grow at ſe- 
veral Joints, many coming forth to- 
gether. At the Tops of the Stalks 
grow {mall yellowith Flowers, nei- 
ther ſo many nor ſo great as the laſt, 
The Root, from 2 ſhort Head, ſhooteth 
forth many long Fibres, whereby it is 
nowiſhed in the Ground, {ending 

forth 
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AB 
forth divers Sprouts round about it, 
whereby it is much encreaſed. The 


Smell hereof is faint, and far weaker 
than the other, and the Taſte not ſo 


bitter. POL 


ABsSINTHIUM tenvi folium Auſtria- 


cum, Fine-leafed Wormwood of Au- 


ſtria. This ſmall Wormerood hath: ma- 


ny ſmall, hard and ſtiff hoary Stalks, 


whereon are ſet, without Order, ſmall 


and ſomewhat long hoary Leaves, 


very like the Leaves of Sea-Worm- 
wood; which Stalks are divided, to- 
wards the Tops, into many other 
{mall and ſlender Branches, riſing from 


the Joints, where the Leaves grow 
with many ſmall Heads, from whence 
come forth ſeveral ſmall whitiſh 
Flowers. | 


ABsINTHIUM Inodorum , Us/avory 


ol 


Wormwood, "The unſavory Wormwood 


is in Leaf like the firſt common 
Wormwood, both for the Whiteneſs, 
Largeneſs, and Diviſions; ſo that it 
cannot be known from it but by en- 


quiring into the Smell; which in this 
is ſo ſmall, that it is generally ſaid to 
be without any at all, yetit hath in the 


Heat of Summer a ſmall! weak Smell, 


ſuch as is found in ſome of the Southern- 
woods, The Flowers, and every other 
Particular, are like the former; but 
this is ſomewhat more tender to be 


ceding. | 

ABsInTHUM Album, {ve Umbelli- 
ferum, White Tufted Wormwood. This 
White Wormwood hath its Root com- 
poſed of many ſmall black Fibres, 


which ſhoot forth many Heads of 


long, thick, and broad white Leaves, 
cut in about the Edges, in ſome Places 
more than in others, narrow at the 
Bottom, and broad atthe Point, made 
ſomewhat like the Leaves of the great 
Field Daiſy, but ſmaller. From ſome 


of theſe Heads ſhoot forth ſlender 
hoary Stalks, about a Foot and a halt 
high, ſet here and there with ſuch 
like Leaves as grow below, but ſmal- 
ler; at the Tops whereof ſtand many 
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ſcaly, ſilver, white, and green Head ; 


ina Tuft together; out of whichbreak 


forth white ſmall Flowers, made of 
many Perals, ſtanding in a double Row 
in the Middle, tipt with a little Yel- 
low. The whole Tuft of Flowers 
doth ſomewhat reſemble the Flowers 
of Yarrow, but much more bœautiful. 
This ſtands a great while in Flower, 
and afterwards produces ſmall chaffy 
Seed. This hoideth ſome Heads of 
Leaves all the Winter, but are very 
ſmall till the Spring begins, which then 
ſhoot forth and become as large as is 
before related ; having little or no 
Smell at all, bor bitter. 

ABsINTHIUM Umbelliferum tenui 
folium, Tuſted Wormwood with fine 
Leaves. This other white Form- 
wood hath much ſmaller and finer cut 
Leaves than the other, but of the 
me white Colour. The Stalks in 
this are ſhorter, the Umbel or Tuft of 
Flowers is ſomewhat ſmaller, but as 
white; fo that it differeth in n thing 
from the former, but in the Small- 
neſs of the Plant, and in the ſmall 
and fine Diviſions of the Leaves; nei- 
ther hath it any more Smell, or le(s 
bitter Taſte. Bauhinus makes two 


_ Sorts more of this Kind, altho' he 
tells us, in his Prodromus, that all the 


Differences between them arile only 
| Preſerved in the Pinter than the pre- 


from the Soil and Climate. 

ABsINThUM Album Val'eſiacum, 
the Valleſians White Norm wood. This 
White Wormivood hath many ſoft, 
woolly, and very white Leaves, ſmall, 
long, and narrow, faſhioned very like 
our Sea - Worm:avood; inſomuch thar 
Camerarius take:h it to be the very 
ſame, but that it hath a ſweeter Scent, 
and not ſo ungratefu: a Taſte. The 
Flowers arc yel.ow, growing towards 
the Tops of the Stalks, which after- 
wards give ſmall Seed like the other 
ſmall Kinds. 

ABsSINTHIUM Alpinum Incanum, 
Horry Mountain Wormwood. From a 
reidiſh fibrous Root ariſeth many 
{mall bending Stalks, about à Spin 
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 ABRoTANUM Fœmina Repens, 


Creeping Lavender Cotton. This 
creeing Lavender Cotton is a final low 
Herb, whoſe Branches ſtand not up- 
. but as it were creep upon the 


round, and are as vrhite as the ordi- 
nary; and ſo are the ſmall dented 


Leaves, but they are thicker and fuller. 


The Flowers are yel ow, but ſome- 


what ſmaller; and the Smell is not 


much unlike the former. 
AB RO TAN UM Percgrinum Lobelii 


Cupreſſi Foliis, Strange Lavender Cot- 


on. This Pknt, nom a {mall Root, 
Taifeth up many black, hard, ſlender 
Stalks, a Foot and a half high, bearing 
many eig, narrow Leaves, braided 
like unto the Leaves of the Cypreſs or 
Satire Tice, aud dented about the 
Sans ken? 

ABRoTAanuUM Fœmina, Off: or Cha- 
mecyperiſſus, is Lavender Cotton, ma- 
King a pretty Shrub, with whitiſh 
Leaves, which remain the Winter. 
It has a pleafant Scent, and may be 
raĩſed from Slipps in Auguſt or March, 
There is a Cut of it in Parſtinſan, 
p. loo. | 
 ABSINTHIUM, Of. is in Greek 
*AgqvEov, and in Engliſb, Wormirood. 
There are many Sorts of it, which all 
have an agreeable Scent, tho' ſome- 
what bitter. A Garden ought not te 
be without it, for *tis a uſeful Plant. 
"Tis raiſed by Slips, but better from 


Secds, both in March. The Leaves of 


this fall off in the H7zter, and are” re- 
new'd every Spring. Sce the Varie- 
ties as follow. | 
ABSIKTaltuM Vulgarc, Common 
Horizweed, Common Woriweod ha 
mary luge, whitiſh, green Leaves, 


much divided,or cut into many Parts. 
Fiom among theſe Leaves riſe up di- 
vers had and woody whitiſh Stalks, 
two or three Foot high, beſet with 
ſuch like Leaves as grow below, but 
ſmaller, divided at the Tops into 
{rralier Branches, wherecn grow ma- 


* 
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ny ſmall Buttons, with pale yellow 


Flowers in them. wherein afterward 
is contained {mall Seed. The Root is 


hard and woody, with mary Fibres. 


'TheFlower ſtalks die.down every Year, 


but the Root holdeth a Tuft of green 


Leaves all the inter. The Flower- 
ſtams ſhooting forth new * in the 


Spring. Tho Leaves are of a ſtrong 


Scent, but not unpleaſant; and of a very 
bitter Taſte, There is a Tree. Horm- 
wood ſomewhat like this, which dif- 
fers only in being larger. | 

_ ABsINTHIUM Ponticum Verum, 
True. Roman Wormwood. This Worm- 
wood hath more {lender and: ſhorter 
Stalks than the former, and reaſonable 
large Leaves, yet ſroa'lr, and more 
finely cut in; and divided, but as 


White in both Leaves and Stalks. 


The Flowers alſo are of a pale 
yellow Colour, ſtanding upon the ſmall 
Branches in the ſame Manner; but that 
it is ſmaller in each Part, it is alto- 
gether like it. The Roots likewiſe 
are ſmaller, leſs woody, and fuller of 
Fibres. The Smell thereof is ſome- 


what aroma.ical, but the Bitterneſs is 


lothſom to taſte. This is agreeable 
to the Abhinthium Ponticum Creticum 
of Baubinus; but that it is in its own 
Country more ſweet in Scent, and 
little or nothing bitter in Taſte; but it 
ſomewhat altereth in another Soil, as 
ſome believe. 

Ans ix THA Ponticum, ſive, Roma- 
num vulgare, Common Roman Horm- 
wood. This is a {mall low Herb, with 
much more flender and ſhort Stalks 
than the laſt, whereon grow very 
{mall and fine, ſhort white Leaves, 


ſmaller and finer than thoſe of the 
which are fill more white underneath 3 fine Sorrthernwood, which grow at ſe- 


veral Joints, many coming forth to- 
gether. At the Tops of the Stalks 
grow {mall yellowi 
ther ſo many nor ſo great as the laſt, 


The Root, from a ſhort Head, ſhooteth 


forth many long Fibres, whereby it is 
nou iſned in the Ground, {ending 
| forth 


# 


Flowers, nei 
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forth divers Sprouts round about it, 
whereby it is much encreaſed. The 
Smell hereof is faint, and far weaker” 
than the other, and the Taſte: not ſo 


bitter. - 


Aspsixrhiun tenvi folium Auſtria- 
cum, Fine-leafed Wormwood of Au- 


ſtria. This ſmall Mormerood hath ma- 
ny ſmall, hard and ſtiff hoary Stalks, 


whereon are ſet, without Order, {mall 


and ſomewhat long hoary Leaves, 


very like the Leaves of Sea-Worm- 
wood; which Stalks are divided, to- 


wards the Tops, into many other 


{mall and ſlender Branches, riſing from 


the Joints, where the Leaves grow 
with many ſmall Heads, from whence 
come forth ſeveral ſmall whitiſh 
Flowers. N 
ABSINTHIUM Inodorum , Duſavory 


Wormwood, "The unſavory Wormwood 


is in Leaf like the firſt common 


Wormwood, both for the Whiteneſs, 
Largeneſs,' and Divifions; fo that it 
cannot be known from it but by en- 


gm into the Smell; which in this 
is fo ſmall, that it is generally ſaid to 
be without any at all, yetit hath in the 
Heat of Summer a ſmall! weak Smell, 
ſuch as is found in ſome of the Southern- 
woods, The Flowers, and every other 
Particular, are like the former; but 
this is ſomewhat+ more tender to be 


preſerved in the Winter than the pre- 


ceding. | | 
ABsInTHIUM Album, {ve Umbelli- 
ferum, White Tufted Wormwood. This 
White Wormwood hath its Root com- 
poſed of many ſmall black Fibres, 
which ſhoot forth many Heads of 


long, thick, and broad white Leaves, 


cut in about the Edges, in ſ:me Places 
more than in others, narrow at the 
Bottom, and broad at the Point, made 


ſomewhar like the Leaves of the great 


Field Daiſy, but ſmaller. From ſome 


of theſe Heads ſhoot forth ſlender 
hoary Stalks, about a Foot and a half 
high, ſet here and there with ſuch 
like Leaves as grow below, but ſmal- 
ler; at the Tops whereof ſtand many 


. 
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ſcaly, ſilver, white, and green Heads 
in a Tuft together ; out of which break 
forth white ſmall Flowers, made of 
many Perals, ſtanding in a double Row 
in the Middle, tipt with a little Yel- 
low. The whole Tuft of Flowers 
doth ſomewhat reſemble the Flowers 


of Yarrow, but much more beautiful. 


This ſtands a great while in Flower, 
and afterwards produces ſmall chaffy 
Seed. This hoideth ſome Heads of 
Leaves all the Winter, but are very 
ſmall till the Spring begins, which then 
ſhoot forth and become as large as is 
before related; having little or no 
Smell at all, but exceeding bitter. 

ABs1NTHIUM Umbelliferum tenui 


folium, Tufted Wormwood with fine 


Leaves. This other white IWorm- 
wood hath much ſmaller and finer cut 
Leaves than the other, but of the 

{me white Colour. The Stalks in 
this are ſhorter, the Umbel or Tuft of 
Flowers is ſomewhat ſmaller, but as 
white; ſo that it differeth in n thing 
from the former, but in the Si - 
neſs of the Plant, and in the ſmall 
and fine Diviſions of the Leaves; nei- 
ther hath it any more Smell, or le(s 
bitter Taſte. Bauhinus makes two 


Sorts more of this Kind, altho' he 


els us, in his Prodromus, that all the 
Differences: between them are only 
from the Soil and Climate. | 
ABsINTHIUn Album Val'eſiacum, 
the Valleſians White Norm wood. This 
White Wormivood hath many ſoft, 
woolly, and very white Leaves, ſmall, 
long, and narrow, fafhioned very like 
our Sea - Whrm:ayood; inſomuch that 
Camerarius take:th it to be rhe very 
ſame, but that it hath a ſweeter Scent, 
and not io ungrateful a Taſte, The 
Flowers are yellow, growing fownds 
the Tops of the Stilks, which after- 
wards give ſmall Seed like the other 
ſmall Kinds. „ 
AB$SINTHIUM Alpinum Incanum, 
Hoary Mountam- Morm wood. From a 
reidiſh fibrous Root ariſeth many 
ſmall bending Stalks, about a Spin 
A iz h, 
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high, ſet very thinly with very fine 
cut whitiſh Leaves, both in Form and 
Colour like our ordinary Roman 
Mormwood. From the Middle of the 
Flower-ſtalk to the Tops, at the ſeve- 


ral Joints, ſhoot forth ſlender Stalks, 


bearing at the Ends ſcaly Heads, out 
of which come pale- coloured Flowers, 
and after them {mall black Seed, ſmel- 
livg like Taz/y, and the reſt of the 
Plant fmelling, and taſting like Worm- 
wood. Bauhinus gives us another fort, 
which hecalleth, Ablſinthium Alpinum 
Candidum Hyemale, It beareth Heads 
like the Stœchas Citrina. | 
ABs9s, or Lotus Ægyptiaca, is the 
Agyptian four leav'd Lotus. This re- 
uires Shelter, and may be rais'd from 
Seed ſown in a hot Bed in March, 
There is a Figure of it in Parkinſon, 


pag. 1101. 


ABU TI oN, is Althea, or Mar ſh- 


mallow, a Plant growing about three 
Foot high. If the Ground for it be 


according to its Name, it ſhould not 


be wanting in a Garden; for its great 
Uſe in Medicine, is enough to recom- 
mend it. It grows wild in England, 
but is not found in every County. 
We may tranſplant the Roots ws 4 
Time between October and March, 


when the Ground 1s open. Sec more 


of this under the Word Alihea. 
Acacta, Off. or Binding Bean-tree; 
of which there are ſeveral Sorts, moſt 


of them making handſom Trees; all 


of them bringing wing'd Leaves, and 
ſomce, in a remarkable Manner, bearing 
ſharp and large Thorns upon the Foot- 
Stalks of their Leaves: Many of them 
alſo bring {weet- ſcented Bloſſoms. 
Some will ſtand abroad with us in 
Walks, and Avenues, and Groves, but 
others require our warmeſt Stoves in 
the M inter, according to the Climate 
they come from. We mult raiſe them 
all on hot Beds, the Bark-bed is 
beſt, from Seeds ſown in March; or 
may be inarched one upon another. 
Ac AA, five, Spina Ægy tiaca vera. 
the Tre Acacia, or Egyptian Thorn, 


AC 
or, binding Bean-Tree, This gp brian 
Thorn groweth in ſome Places to be 
a great Tree, and rather crooked than 
ſtraight, or _ high, - covered with 


a blackiſh Bark, 


Arms and Branches, full of ſharp 


Thorns, with many winged Leaves 


ſet on both ſides of them, that is, with 
four Wings of Leaves on a ſide, made 
of ſundry ſmall ones, ſet oppoſite on a 
middle Rib, without any odd one at 
the end. Bellonius ſaith that he count- 


ed 350 ot thoſe ſmall Leaves, that 


were upon the whole Branch, and yet 
all of them would but cover his 
Thumb. The Flowers grow among 
the Branches like Balls of Wool, of a 
whitiſh yellow Colour, after which 


come ſomewhat large and thick Husks, 


like thoſe of the Lupine, or flat Bean- 


Cods, black when they are ripe. In 


theſe Cods are included the Seeds, 
which in ſome are three or four, and 
in ſome more; each as big as a ſmall 
Horſe- bean, round, and of a greyiſh or 
aſn- colour, almoſt ſhining. The Tree, 


while it is in Ægypt, abideth always 


with green Leaves thercon, and yield- 
eth of its own accord a white Gum, 
in {mall curled Pieces, like great 
Worms; yet with our niceſt Stoves 'tis 


hard to keep the Leaves upon it in 


Winter. Tis raiſed from Seeds ſown 
in March upon hot Beds. 

Acacia Americana Farneſiana, the 
Weſt-Indian Acacia, or binding Bean- 
Tree. This Indian Acacia groweth 
like the Haſel-yutTree, according to 


Aldinus, with many Stems, ſome- 


times like a Dwarf- Tree or Shrub 
but ſometimes it riſes to be a Tree 
with fender and flexible Branches, 
cover'd with a ſmooth thin Bark, like 
the Hazel; the young ones being of 
a greeniſh aſh-colour on the north 
Side, but that next the Sun more pale, 
ſpotted with white Spots, The Leaves 
hereon are variable, which aitho' they 
be all winged, yet ſome have but four 
Leaves on a fide; ſome have five, 11x, 
ſeven, or eight, with an odd one at 


the 


preading abroad great; 
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the end; each Pair ſet oppoſite to one 
another, like the Leaves of Lentiles, 


cloſing or folding themſelves upon the 


Sun, ſetting and opening again after 
the riſing; having at the Foot of every 
Stalk two long Thorns, reddiſh at 
the firſt, and white afterwards. The 
firſt Flowers come forth in the Be- 
ginning of July, after ſome few 
Levis have ſhot forth from the old 
Wood, but not in any plenty, yet 
bring the Fruit to Ripeneſs ; but in the 
Beginning of September the Flowers 
appear more plentifully, yet without 
any Fruit following 
Flowers, at the firſt, are green, and 
of the Figure of a Strawberry, grow- 
ing yellowiſh after, and whitiſh with- 
in two or three Days, conſiſting of 
a woolly Subſtance, many of them 
ſet together, and have many ſmall 
| Threads in the Middle, with yellow 
Apices, of a very ſweet Scent, likethat 
of Mall- Flowers, which hold their 
Scent long after they are dry. From 
the Middle of the Flowers come forth 
divers Cods, yet ſometimes but one, 
or two, or three, and ſonietimes more, 
green at the firſt, and black when they 
are ripe, like crooked round Horns. 
While. they are green, they are of a 
very harſh and binding Tafie, but 
growing ripe, are leſs aſtringent, and 
the Husk more ſharp, and then do 
ſomewhat reſemble the Cods of Lu- 
pines, but a little crooked, being half 
a Foot long, and about an Inch thick 
ſomewhat round and bunched out, 
where -the Seeds lie ; which Husk 
is very tough when it is dry, where- 
in are divers hard black Seeds, like 
thoſe of the ſweet Bean, or Carob- 
Tree, thruſt thick together without 
Order. The Wood hereof is hard and 
whitiſh, without either Scent or 
Taſte. This doth in many things 
agree with the former; but the great- 
eſt Difference is in the Husks of the 
Seed, this having many, and the other 
but three or four Seeds at moſt in a 
Cod. Lobel mentions, in his Adver- 


them. Theſe 


AC 
ſaria, pag. 409. another Kind of this. 


Acacia ſecunda, five, altera Dioſco- 
ridis, the ſecond Acaciaof. Dioſcorides. 


This Buſh hath an upright Stem, 


three Cubits high, or more, covered 
with a ſmooth fad green bark, the 
Wood being ſoft, and eaſy to break, 
bearing a few long Thorns ; the Leaves 
are ſmall, ſtanding three together up- 
on the Branches. The Flowersare alſo 
ſmall and yellow, whoſe ſucceeding 
Seed is round, and ſeated in ſmall 
Husks. The Seed is hard, flat and yel- 
lowiſh, ſomewhat like Broo:7-ſeed. 
This Shrub ſeemeth very like the 4/- 
palathus ſecundus of Dioſcorides, but 
diflereth from it, in that the Aſpala- 
thus is thicker ſet with larger, whiter, 
and ſharper Thorns, with fewer and 
ſmaller Leaves, Flowers, and Seed-Veſ- 
ſels, and the Wood of that is hard, 
and not eaſy to be broken. Beſides 


theſe, we have other Kinds from Ame- 


rica, particularly from Virginia and 
Carolina, which grow well with us 
without Shelter, But the moſt remar- 
kable is a Sort which was lately brought 
from near Mexico, whoſe Spines mea- 
ſure near eight Inches in Length ; but 
this Sort I ſuppoſe is very tender. Theſe 
are all rais'd from Seeds. 255 
Acajou, or Cajous, is a Plant 
growing in Jamaica, and other Iilands 
about the ſame Latitude, in the Weſt- 
Indies. It brings a large Fruit, like a 
Pear; but the great End towards the 
Stalk, and at the ſmall End, brings a 
Nut reſembling a Kidney, about the 
Bigneſs of a Walnut. Both rhe Kernel 
of the Nut, and the Fruit, are eaten; 
but the Nut is beſt, being roaſted in 
the Fire. From this Nut we raiſe the 
Plant belt in a Bark-bed; but it is ve- 
rv tender, and mutt have our hotteſt 
Stove in Riuter, and the Bark-bed all 
the Summer. There is a fine Cut of it 
in Sir aus Sloanc's Hiſtory of Jamr.aict. 
AcaNTHIUM vulgaris; is the 


common Cotton-Thiſile, which makes 


a fine Plant, but is to be found al- 
molt upon every Bank- ſide where it is 
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ary: It is rais d from Seed ſown in 
September. or March. Its Cut is in 
Parkinſon, p. 979. 3 
ACANTHU s, Off. or d O, a 
peria, is the true Acacia of Diaſcgrides. 
But the Plant which enerally bears 
the Name Acanthus, is call'd, in Eng- 
ih, Bear's-Breech, or Bran Urſeue. 
There is one ſort whole Leaves are 
jo differently ſmooth, and another with 
prickly Leaves. They both bring vet y 
agreeable Flowers, made like thoſe of 
the Fox-Glove. Theſe are propagated 
by Off- ſets taken from the Roots early 
3n the Spring, or ſown about March. 
There arc good Cuts of theſe in Par- 
kinſoa, The Deſcriptions are as fol- 
low. l 
AcanThphus Sativus, the Garden, 
Gentle, or Maud Bear's- Breach, 
This Plant ſhooteth forth many very 
large, thick, ſmooth, and dark green 
Leaves, ly ing upon the Ground, with 
a thick middle Rib, and parted into 
many Divigzons cut in deep on the 
Edges ; from among which Leaveg, 
after it hath ſtood ſome Years in a 
convenient Place, riſeth 2 Flower- 
Stalk, three or four Fogt high, with- 
Hut either Joint, Branch, or Leaf, but 
only from the Middię upwards, ſet 
vith a Spike of white, hooded, or ga- 
ing Flowers, ſanding in browniſh 
Bucks ſome what ſharp at the Points, 
end a (mall, long undivided Leaf un- 
der each Flower; after Which comes 
a broad, flat, round, thick, browniſh, 
yellow Seed. The Text of Dioſcori- 
des Nys, that they are ſome what long. 
The Roots are many great, thick, and 
_ Jorg Strings, ſpicading tar and deep in 
the Ground, of a darkiſh Cojour gn 
the Outſide, and vrhitiſh within, ver 
clammy, more than the Leaves; 15 
full af Life, that the leaſt Bit beiug left 
in the Ground, will ſpring up again, 
bat will regquiie the Shelter of a Mar, 
or iuch like Defence, from the Extre- 
mity of the Winter- Weather. | 
AcAaxnTBrus Sylecſtris, the F77/d, 
or flit Dear's-Breach, Tits wild 


AC 


or prickly ſort hath lkewiſe ma- 


ny long Leaves ly ig on the Ground, 
but much narrower than the former, 
and more divided on the Edges into 
ſmaller Parts, and each Part with ſmall 


Inciſions, and very ſharp white Prickles 


at them. From among which Leaves 
a ſmall and lower Stalk ariſeth, with 


a ſpiked Head of Flowers, and a few 


prickly Leaves thereon. Theſe Flowers 
ſtand in more ſharp and prickly Husks 
than the former; after which qgmeth 
the Seed, which is as ſmall as a little 
Pea, hard, biack, and round. The 
Root hereof ſpreadeth not fo deep as 
the former, nor groweth ſo great, 
and is tender to keep from the Vin- 
ter Cold; however it will proſper ve- 
ry well with us, if it be ſhelter'd un- 
dera good Wall, - Fhis, like the other, 
is calily propagated by Bits of the 
Root, or Off ſets taken from the old 
Root, in the Spring. : 
Ac ARRA, from the Greek dd evet 
or dubpv, is the Fiſh-Thiſtle. , Theſe 
make very odd Plants, which, toge- 
ther with their being Strangers to us, 
are to be delir'd in our Gardens, and 


ſhould. have the beſt Expoſure. The 


ſeveral forts that grow wild in Europe 


may be rais'd, in the natural Ground, 


from Seeds, in March. There are 
Cuts of theſe in Gerrard and Par- 
kinſoa. 3 | 
" Ac arox, i. e. Ruſcus. 
ACEDULA, i. e. Acetoſa. | 
 ACETOSA, Off. is called in Greek, 
Nis, Oxalis; in Engliſh, Sorrel, 
quaſi, Sourel, from its ſour Juice. We 
have ſeveral ſorts of it ; three ſorts fir 


for the Garden, two of them with 


longiſh Leaves, and the French Sorrel. 
One of the long-leaf d Kinds never 
runs to Sced, fo that 'tis always fit for 


cutting. This is a Rwity, and I have 


only {een it at Mr. Chapman's, a very 


curious Gardiner, ncar P. eld Street, 
Hoa ton. 


This is propagated by Roots 
ard Off ſets. The reit from Seeds 
{ſown in March. Ta 
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Acxros A Maxima Germanica; 
Great Sorrel of Germany. The great 


Sorrel of Germany groweth in the 


fame manner as the ordinary garden 
ſort, but the Leaves are much — 
and ſometime a little curl'd at the 
Edges. The Joints of the Stalks are 
2 and tuberous, ſticking out like 
Knots; which being taken from the 
Stalk, and put into the Ground, will 
take Root, and bring forth Leaves, 
like the Mother-Plant. The Seed, and 
ſo alſo the whole Plant, is large, an- 
 ſwerable to the, Proportion of the 
Leaves. Joannes Ihalius, in Hircynia 
Hwa, maketh mention of a greater 
ſort of Sorrel than ordinary; and Ca- 
merarius in Horto, of a great one re- 
.ceiv'd from Spain; but neither of them 
ſpeak of any tuberous Joints. Some 
believe it is only the Climate and Soil 
that produceth the Tubers; but that is 
to be doubted. e 
Ac ros Cretica Semine Aculea- 
to, Candy Sorrel. The Candy Sorrel 
| hath weak Stalks, and ſometimes but 
one branch'd forth on all Sides. The 
Leaves are ſmall and long, forked at 
the lower End, like other Sorrel;, and 
have long Foot-ſtalks. The Tops of the 
Branches end in a long Spike of ſmall 
moſſy Flowers, which afterwards turn 


L 


into ſmall, thin, Prikivg Husks, or 
* 


Skins, wherein the Seed lyeth, every 
one faſten d with a, crooked Foot- 


Stalk. OL 
AcrTos a Neopolitana OcimiFolio, 


Sorrel of Naples. This Sorrel, of Na- 


ples ſhooteth up a Stalk ſet with 
ſmaller, thick, mealy Leaves than thoſe 
below, which are broadeſt. in the Mid- 
dle, and ſmaller at both Ends, like the 
laſt. The Tops of the Stalk end in a 
Spike of greeniſh yellow Flowers, 
which turn into skinny Husks, ſome- 


what repreſenting, as Columna ſaith, 


the Head of an Ox, with Horns ſtand- 
ing vp, and Ears hanging down, where- 
in lie the ſmall Secd. 55 | 

Actros A Zacynthina Calthæ Fo- 
lio, Marigold leaf d Sorrel. This Sor. 


3 
rel alſo hath no other Difference from 
other Sorrels, but in the Leaves which 
are broad · pointed, and ſomewhat long, 
like a Marigald Leaf, without thoſe 


Ears, or Points, that the common Sor- 


rel hat. 
Ackros A Indica, Indian Sorrel. 


This Indian Sorrel riſeth up with a 


flender, weak, hollow Stalk, and with 
a few, long, thick Leaves, ſomewhat 
{ſmaller than thoſe at the Foot next 


the Ground, ſmall at both Ends, and 


of a pale green Colour, of a delicate 
{mall ſharp Taſte. At the Top of the 


Stalk grow many browniſh ſmooth 


Skins with ſmall Seed in.them. The 
Root periſheth yearly. _ 
 :ACcEToSA Velicaria Americana, 
Indian Sorrel with ſwollen Husks. The 
Indian Sorrel hath ſlender ſtreaked 
Stalks, of a Cubit high, leaning down 
to the Ground, ſpreading into. man 


Branches, ſomewhat reddiſh towards 


the Tops. The Leaves are ſmooth 
and thick, of a reaſonable Size, ſome- 


what like a Garden-Sorrel Leaf, but 
that the lower Points -ate ſhort, like 


the Arrache Leaf; of a pale green Co- 
lour, and ſomewhat: mealy withal, 
every one upon a very long Foot- 
ſtalk; and of a more ſour Tale than 
our Sorrel. At the Tops of the Stalks 
and Branches ſtand the Flowers in a 
long Spike, like our ordinary Sorrel, 
but greater, and of a greeniſh red Co- 
lour. After which come corner d, 
skinny, ſwollen Husks, hanging down- 
wards, of a reddiſh Colour, ſtriped 
with redder Veins, very beautiful, 
wherein are contain'd two or three 
corner'd, brown, and ſhining Seed. 


The Root is ſmall and threddy, pe- 


riſhing for the molt part every Year. 

Ackros 4 Cambro-Britannica Mon- 
tana, Mountain Welſh Sorrel. TheWel/h 
Sorrel groweth up with ſmall Stalks, 
branch'd forth ſeverally with round 
Leaves ſet thereon, as alto growing at 
the Bottom of them, every one upon a 


long Foot-ſtalk, in ſhape ſomewhat 


like the all Penny-Wort, but that they 
TER are 
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are cut in at the lower Part, and on 
both Sides. The Flowers hereof are 
whitiſh ; but the Husks, with Seed 
that comes afterwards, arereddiſh, and 
contain - brown, ſhining, three- ſquare 
Seed like the reſt, The Root is ſmall 
and threddy, — many Vears. 
Acxros A minor Lanceolara, Sheep's 
Sorrel, This is a ſmall Sorrel, well 
known, growing in many Meadows 
with us, not differing from other ſmall 
Sorrels, but in the Leaf; which is 
ſomewhat ſmall and long, broadeſt in 
the Middle, and pointed at the upper 


_ End; with two ſmall Ears at the lower 


End, of a pale green Colour, ſome- 
ä 0 . 
Across minima, the ſnalleſl 
Sorrel. The ſmalleſt Sorrel, that growy- 


eth moſt uſually on dry barren Grounds, 


hath ſome Reſemblance of thelaſt, but 
is ſmaller in each Degree. 

Ackros a Anguſti folia elatior, 
Park. Tall, narrow-leaf*d Sorrel. This 
Sorrel has a Stalk, which is ſlender 
and tall, and the Leaves narrow and 


dong, yet form'd like a Sorrel in both 


Flowers and Seed. © 


Aci IT RINA, 1. e. Hieracium. 


Ac is called in Greek,” ce 


108, Sphendamus. It is alſo call'd 
Opulus by the antient Writers of Huſ- 


bandry. We know three or four forts 


of it; one by the Name of the common 
ipod. Maple, and another is the Moun- 
rain. Maple. Beſides theſe, we have 
one Which is falſly call'd the Sycamore- 
Tree, whoſe true Name is the great 
broad-leav'd Maple, an extraordinary 
quick Grower,, and the beſt Fence a- 
gainſt violent Sea-Winds, where no 
other Tree can thrive; which Diſco- 
very we owe to the ingenious Mr. 
Perer Collinſon. Theſe mayall be rais'd 
from Seeds ſovyn either as ſoom as they 
are ripe, or about the End of Fe- 
r | | 

Ack xmajusLatifolium,Sycomorus 
dictum; the Great Broad- 22 Maple, 
vulgarly but falſly called the Sycomore. 
This great Maple greweth quickly to 


lac 

be a great and a tall Tree, ſpreading 
many Branches, which make a good 
Shade, cover'd with a reaſonable ſmooth 
Bark, having many large Leaves there- 
on, ſet upon reddiſh Foot-ſtalks, cut 
ſomewhat deeply into five ſomewhat 
long Parts or Diviſions, all dented a- 
bout the Edges, green above, and 
greyiſh underneath. The Flowers are 
of a yeilowiſh green Colour, ſtanding 
on a long Stalk, with ſome few 


Threads within them. Each Flower 


yield two winged Husks, parted at 
the Stalk, which are thin Skins at the 
Ends, and bunch'd out where the Seed 
lieth; and are very like the common 


or wood Maple, but much larger, and 


many more ſtanding together. The 
Wood is whitiſh and ſmooth. There 
is a fort of it with variegated Leaves, 
which, from the Seed, brings varie - 


gated Plants. We ſow the Seed in 


Autumn, or inthe Spring. The Wood 
is of little uſe, unleſs to the Turuers; 


tho? I have known it once apply'd to 


line a Room inftead of Wainſcot. 
Ack minus, fre, vulgare, the com- 


mon, or Wood-Maple, The common 


Maple-Tree groweth lower and ſlower 
than the former, ſometimes in Hedges 
no higher than other Hedge-Buſhes, 
cover'd with a mere rugged. Bark, 
ſpreading not far, nor has iuch great 
Branches. The Leaves are much {mal- 
ler; thinner, and not ſo deeply cut in; 
but yet divided into five Parts, and 
ſomewhat broad at the Setting on of 
the Stalk, of 'a deep and ſhining green 
Colour on the upper ſide, and pale un- 
derneath. The Flowers and Seed are 
very like the former, but fewer ſet on 
the Stalks, and leſſer alſo in Bulk. The 
Wood hereof is very white, very 
ſmooth, and very cloſe-grain'd. 

AcERx Montanum, the Mountain 
Maple-Tree, This Maple differeth lit- 
tle from the laſt, unlefs it be in the 
Leaf, which is not flat next unto the 
Stalk, and is ſomewhat deeplier cut 
into more Diviſions. 
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Ac Creticum Trifolium, the 
tbree-leaf'd Maple of Candy. This 
Maple groweth to be a Tree of mean 
Size, ſpreading Branches reaſonably Digs 
the Bark whereof is of a dark reddi 


Colour, having broad green Leaves, 
full of Veins, divided into three Parts, 
ſtanding equally diſtant one from ano- 
ther, with. a long ſlender Foot-italk, 
The Flowers ſtand only a couple to- 
gether on the Stalk, as the Seed that 
olloweth doth alſo, winged ſomewhat 
like the laſt, but ſmaller. 
ACETARBULUM, is the ſame as 
Umbelicus Veneris. It is called in Greek, 
xd And, 


of a Navel; and is therefore called i 
Latin, Acetabulum and Cotyledon, or 
Umbelicus Veueris; and we in Engliſh, 
Venus Navel- wort, alſo Kidney-wwort, or 
Hall Penny- wort, and Hip- wort. Theſe 
are by ſome plac d among the Sedums, 
and indeed they are very near a-kin. 
But the Plant we call Venus Navel- 
Wort we ſhall rather ſpeak of here by 
itſelf, and be more at large upon the 
Varieties, under the Word Cotyledon. 
The Plant then before us loves Shade, 
and is 'found wild in many rocky 
Places in England. It is a pretty Plant, 
and may be rais'd from Seed as ſoon 
as tis ripe. 
ACETOSBLLA, i. e. 
Oxys Mood. ſorrel. Off. 
ACHILLEA, i. e. Millefolium, 
ACIDULA, 4. e. Acetoſa. 
AciNA RIA, i. e. Lenticula. 


Lujula, or 


AciNos, is alſo calbd Clinopodium, 


from #AivoTod\tov, and in Engliſh, 
Mild Baſil, or Stone-Baſil, and Bed's- 
foot-Flower. There are many ſorts of 
this Plant, all which will grow from 
Cuttings, and Seeds ſown in the Spring, 
in the natural Ground; but may moſt 
of them be propagated by their Roots, 
which may be parted in Autumn, or 
in the Spring. They are all ſweet- 
ſcented, 

Aclnus, Mr. Ray tells us, is a 
Grape; and not the Grape. ſtone, as 
ſome believe. | 


Cotyledon, ab Acetabuli, 
vel Umbilici HMa, from the e 
n 
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AconiTum, is in Greek, &#6v/]oy; 
and in Engliſn, Wolf*s-Bane ; {one ſort 
of which the Botaniſts call Napellus, in 
Engliſh, Mon s- Hood. The inter Aco- 
nite brings a pretty yellow Flower ve- 
ry early in the Spring. It is not ve- 
ry.common, bur increaſes abundantly 
by Seed ſown in Auguſt, or as ſoon 
as tis ripe. Alſo we may part the 
Roots any time in the Summer, for 
it begins to bloſſom in December, See 
now the Varieties of this ſort. 

AconiTumM ponticum Serotinum 
Flore albido, Late floweringlWolf*s-Bane. 
This late, pale, yellow, or whitiſh 
Wolf s- Bane, hath large Leaves divided 
into many Partitions, cut alſo on the 
Edges ſomewhat deeply, and of a 
frefh green Colour, and not riſing or 
ſpringing up out of the Ground, till 
it is late in the Seaſon. The Stalk, 
with Leaves thereon, riſe to four or 
five Foot high, with a long branched 
Head, of pale yellow colour d Flowers, 
almoſt whitiſh, flowering late. 

Aconir u Flore Delphini majus, 
the greater leaf d Wolf *s-Bane, with 
Lark's- Heel Flowers. This Wolf s- Bane 
hath many Leaves riſing from the 
Root, of a very dark green Colour, 
ſtanding upon reaſonable long Foot- 
ſtalks. They are cut on the Edges 
into five deep Diviſions for the moſt 
part, even to the Stalk, ſomewhat 
rough or hoary. Each Part is alſo 
dented about the Edges; from amon 
which riſeth up a reaſonable great an 
ſtrong hairy round Stalk, about two- 
Foot high, having ſome ſuch like 
Leaves thereon as grow below. Near 
the Root, at the Top of this Stalk, is 
{et many Flowers, ſpike-faſhion, one 
above another, which are faſhion'd 
ſomewhat like thoſe of Lark's- Heels, 
but larger and thicker, with a ſhort, 
thick, crooked Heel behind them, of 
a very dark blueiſh purple Colour, 
ſeeming as if they were rugged, or 
crumpled, which make them till ap- 
pear more ill- favour'd on the Out. ſide, 


but of a little freſner or more lively 


blue 
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blue Colour, and ſmooth, -on the In- 


ſide. After which come divers ſmall 
rough Cods, ſtanding together like 
thoſe of other Aconites, wherein is 
contain'd a rugged black Seed. The. 
Root is ſomewhat thick, long, and 
blackiſh, with divers Fibres and long 
Strings faſtned thereat, whereby it ta- 
keth ſtrong hold in the Ground. Both 
Stalks and Leaves die down {to the 
Ground every Year, and ſhoot forth 
new every Spring. 1 EY 7 
Acoxir u Flore Delphini minus, 
the ſiner leaf d Wolf s. Bane, with 
Lark's- Heel Flowers. TheleflerLark's- 
Heel Wolf 's-Bane hath many ſmooth 
green Leaves, upon very 'long Foot- 
talks, but they are not altogether. ſo 
large, or of ſo dark a green Colour as 
the former, and much more finely cut 
in, and divided into many Jags, or 
Parts. The Stalk alſo riſeth not up 


Jo high, and beareth ſome ſmaller and 


finer Leaves thereon, which endeth in 
a ſmaller Spike, or Head, of almoſt as 
large Flowers, with a ſhort: Spur, or 
Heel, behind, as the other, but of a 
lighter bluciſh purple Colour, and 
more lively? as well on the Outfide as 
Inſide. The Cods and Seed are like 
the former; but the Root differeth, 
having three or four thick, ſhort, 
blackiſh Roots, ending in ſmall Points, 
falincd together at the Head. 
_AconiTum Cæruleum minus, fi- 
ve, Nappellus minor the ſnall blue Hel- 
et- Fiower. This ſmall blue Helmet- 
Flower riſeth up with a round green 
Stalk, two or three Foot high, where- 
on grow ſevera} dark green ſhining 
Leaves, cut into five Partitions very 
deeply, each of them cut in on the 
Edges, very like the Leaves of the 
greater blue Heſmet- Flower, but that 
theſe are not ſo finely divided, and the 
Niyiſions are ſomew hat broader. Ihe 
Top of the Staik is divided into ewo 
or three Branches, cach whercof bear- 
eth one Flower, and ſeldom two or 
three, of a very deep blueiſh purple 
Coicur, very lite in Form unto the 


other great Helmet-Flower, but that 


the Flower is ſmaller, and the Creſt of 
the Helmet riſeth higher than in that; 


after which come ſmall Pods, like the 


other, and ſuch like Seed, The Root 
is ſhap'd like a Bulb, big below, and 
{mall above, by which it encreaſes, 
giving Roots with ſmall Fibres. 

. AconitTum Lycoctonon Præcox the 
early fiowering Wolf 's-Bane,'. The ear- 
ly Helmet Flower, or Wolf 's-Bane, riſeth 
up very early in the Spring, with ma- 
ny thick, ſhining, dark green Leaves, 


cut into five Diviſions, and they again 


ſomewhat divided, or cut in on the 
Edges, but not ſo finely as thoſe of 


the e oy neither are 
2 


theſe whitiſh underneath, as they are, 
but rather of a paler green, on the 
under Side, and ſhining as well as the 
upper Side. The ſhining, round, green 
Stalk riſes not fully ſo high as the 
Helmet-Fiower, being not much above 


two Foot high, having ſeveral Leaves 


thereon, like thoſe below, but ſmal- 
ler; and the Tops bring but a. few 
Flowers, in compariſon of the other 
Helmet-Florrers; yer the Flowers are 


alike, both for Form and Colour, be- 


ing of a decp blueiſn purple Colour. 


After which come three Pods, ſtand- 


ing together for the molt part. and no 
more, wherein lieth ſuch like round 
blackiſh Seed as ate in all the reſt, 
The Roots are very like thoſe of tho 
greater Helmet- Flower, and encreaſeth 
as much. This, as well as the for- 


mer, is propagated by dividing the 


Root in March and Autumn, and may 
be alſo rais'd from Seed in March. 
Acorn Cœruleum Autumna- 
le, the Harveſt Helmet- Flower. This 
late lowering Helmet Flower is very 
like the ſmaller Helmet-Flot er, riſing 
as high, and having ſuch like dark 
green Leaves, ſomewhat ſhinirg, di- 
vided in the fame manner, but me- 
what larger. The Flowers grows 


long Spikes, cf a fair blueiſh purple” 


Colour. The Pods and Seeds are like 


it, but the Root hath only blackiſh 
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Wolf 's-Bane. 
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Strings, or Fibres, ſet on at the ſeve- 
ral Tufts, or Heads. Here is no Ap- 


pearance of any Bulb in the Root, 


which maketh the Difference, beſides 


the Time of the flowering. which is 


later than either of the other, that is, 
in Auguſt. | 

AconiTtuM maximum Coma nu- 
tante, Great Wolf 's-Bane with a bend- 


ing Top, or a waxing or nodding Top. 


This great Holf s-Bane hath very long 
and ſlender Stalks, three or four Foot 
high, divided at the Tops into ſeveral 
Branches, with long foiky Heads of 
very large Flowers, which, for the 
Weakneis ot the Stalks, and the Weight 
of the many Flowers growing toge- 
ther, bow down their Heads: For 
the Flowers are preater and larger 
than in any other Helmet or wal 's= 
Bane Flowers ; and of a paler blueiſh 
purple Colour than in the Helmet- 
Flowers. The Leaves alſo are larger 
and more divided than in any, except 
the leſſer Wolf*s-Bane with Lark-Heel 
Flowers. The Pods are greater, and 
ſtand three or four together, with 
larger, rough, blackiſh Seed in them. 
The Root is thick and long, ſome- 


What like the Roots of the greater 


Helmet-Flower, and brings ſuch like 
Heads. This is encreas'd like the 
former. | 
Acon1TUM purpureum aliud, 
Park. another purple Helmer-Flower, 
This other purple Helmer-Flower hath 
larger Leaves than the other, of a 


| darker green Colour, and ſhining, but 


cut in after the ſame manner. The 


Stalk likewiſe groweth very high, and 


often ſpreadeth into many Branches, 
bearing large, blueiſh, purple Flowers, 
in longer Spikes than the other; The 
Seeds and Roots are much like rhe 
other Helmet-Flower. 

AconitTum Hyemale, Winter 
This is the Anthora, or 
Antithora of ſome Authors ; and, as 
Cluſeus thinks, muſt alſo be of a dead- 
ly Quality. Tho' the Name imports 


it to be the Remedy againſt the Poi- 
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ſon of the Herb Thora, which ſhall be 
ſhew'd in another Place, and ſo may 
challenge a Place among the Alexi- 
pharmaca, or Counterpoiſons ; yet 

uſe it is like the former Aconites 
in the flowering, tho it is the Reme- 
dy againſt the Poiſon of theſe Aco- 
nites, as well as that of Thora, Parkin- 


ſon has thought proper. to place it a- 


mong them, which therefore, in my 
alphabetical way, happens to fall in 
thus Place, + + | 
AconiTum Pardalianches, ſive, 
Thora Leopard's-Bane: Of this kind 
of Leopard's-Bane there are accounted 
two {ſeveral ſorts, differ ing in bearin 
more Leaves one than another, as alſo 


in the Greatneſs of them, and of the 


whole Plant. The firſt ſort is 


AconiTuM Pardalianches, fue, 


Thora minor, the leſſer Leopard's-Bane. 


The Leopard's-Bane is a ſmall low © 


Herb, riſing up with a ſmall, ſlender, 
round Stalk, little more than half a 
Foot high; bearing about the Middle 
thereof but one {mall, ſtiff, or hard 
Leaf for the moſt part, but fometimes 
two or three, one above another, and 
ſometimes two together, which are 
round, ſomewhat like the Leaf of 
Aſarum, but leſſer, ſmooth, and of a 
blueiſh green Colour, full of Veins, 
ſomewhat unevenly dented about the 
Edges, not compaſling the Stalk, but 
ſtanding from it, 
Stalks. The Top of the Stalk is di- 
vided oftentimes into two or three 
Branches, with a ſmall narrow Leaf at 
the Joint, and one ſmooth pale yellow 
Flower at the Top, ſomewhat like 
Cinquefoile, or five-leav'd Graſs, con- 
fiſting in many of four, and in ſome 
of five round. pointed Leaves, with a 
{mall greeniſh Head in the Middle, 
which, when their Flower is fallen, 
groweth to hear ripe Seed, ſmall, and 
many in Number, ſomewhat like the 
Heads of divers forts of Ranunculi, or 
Crow- Feet. The Root is compos'd of 


ſeven, eight, or ten ſmall, long, round, 
very white, ſhining Roots, unevenly 
branch'd 


upon ſhort Foot-- 


 T 
branch'd out like Knots or Joints in 


divers Places, plainly to beditcern'd in 
ſome, but in others not, being plain 


and ſmooth, ending in a ſmall long Fi- 


bre, and all of them faſten'd at the 


Head, like 4/phodill Roots, of a very 


iſonous Quality. 
2 A cox — U = Pardalianches, ſive, 
Thora major, the greater Leopard s- 
Bane, The greater Leopard 's-Bane 
has a great Reſemblance of the leſſer 
before deſcribed, but that it is larger, 
and riſeth higher, having larger Leaves, 
and finely dented about the Edges, and 
two or three ſtanding together about 
the Middle of the Stalk, ſome ſmaller 
than others, and ſometimes one above 
another, and ſome ſmall, long, and 
narrow ones at the Joints, branching 
forth intotwo or three Parts, or more, 
bearing every one a {mall yellow 
Flower, like the former. The Seed 
and Root is alſo like the other. 

AconirT vm Pardalianches Dioſco- 
Tidis, Dioſcorides's Leopard's - Bane, 
This Plant bringeth four round rough 
Leaves, * from a long erook- 
ed Root, bunch'd out in divers Places, 
like the Tail of a Scorpion; which 
bred ſome Contention betwixt Geſner 
and Matthiolus ; Geſner laying to his 
Charge, that he had but feign'd it, and 
that there was no ſuch Herb in Na- 
ture, becauſe it was made ſo artifi- 


cially, and wanted Fibres, which all 


other Roots have, whereby they draw 


Nouriſhment out of the Earth. Mat- 


thiolus in his Defence alledgeth, that 
Dentaria hath no Fibres, being a Root 
conſiſting only of Scales, as it were 
ſet together; as alſo in that other 
Root call'd Dentaria Bulbifera, which, 


as Matthiolus faith, the Germans call 


Sanicula alba. But Foannes Molinæus, 
who was the Author of the Herbal 
Printed at Lyons, and who took the 
Name of Dalechampius, but was by 
moſt Writers called Lugdunenſis, has 
taken upon him the Defence of Mat- 
thiolus, in his Appendix to that Gene- 
ral Hiſtory, and there ſneweth the ſame 


many 
the whole Plant to take his Figure 


% 


At: 


Figure of Matthiolus, with a Stalk of 
Leaves and Flowers added to it, which 
the former wanted, and withal giveth 
the Deſcription in this manner : It 
riſeth up, faith he, early in the Year, 
if the Spring be mild, with its Stalk, 


| before any of the lower Leaves ap- 


pear, as the Colt s- Foot and the Butter- 
Bur do; having four ſmall, round, 
hairy Leaves upon the Stalk, ſet by 
Couples at Diſtances. The Flowers 
are many, growing in a Tuft, or 
round Head, together at the Top there- 
of, of a pale yellow Colour, with 
many yellowiſh Threads in the Middle. 


When the Flowers are paſs'd, then 


cometh up the Leaves, which are four 


for the moſt part, and are almoſt 


round, hairy, and green on the upper 
Side, and whitiſh underneath, full of 
Veins running through them, and full 
of ſmall Spots. The Root confiſteth 
of many Knots and Joints like a Scor- 
pion's Tail, in the ſame manner as 
Matthiolus hath ſet it forth in his Fi- 
gure. This he faith groweth on the 
Alps of Savoy, not far from the chief 


les Eſcheles, that is, the Ladder, be- 
cauſe the Way of the Rock is cur 


out into Steps to get up by; and 


faith, that this he aw with his 
own Eyes, and that an Apothecary 
of Trevers had divers Plants of it 
growing in his Garden, and abiding 
ears, from whom he obtain'd 


from, in order to end the Contro- 
verſy between two ſuch worthy Men. 


But Columna and Bauhinus ſuſpect this 
Figure of Lugdunenſis. 


Acorus Paluſtris, or Pſeudo-Iris, 


from the Greek, Leu oleis, or Baſtard 
Iris, is the Water-Flag ; which, tho 


it is very common in Ponds, Ditches, 
and Rivers, yet I think it deſerves a 
Place in our. Gardens; for it brings a 


Flower not inferior to thoſe other 
Flags which we cultivate in Gardens. 


I have had it blow with me by plant- 
wg 


= 


Monaſtery of the Carthuſians, in a 
rough rocky Place which they call 


1 
ing it in Pots, which were made ſo as 
to hold Water, filling the Pot only half 


full of Earth, and the reſt with Water, 
to imitate, as near as I could, its na- 


tural way of Growth, If we uſe this 


Method, we may tranſplant it any 
time of the Summer; but the beſt 
time is in the Spring. There is a Cut 
of it in Parkinſon. 

Acorn, in Latin, Glans, the Maſt 
of an Oak. Glaus ſignifies alſo the 
Maſt of any other Tree. | 

Acus is the Chaff of any Corn. 

AcYLaca; is taken from the Greek 
aku, Acylum, the Name given to 
the Acorn of the Holm-Oak, or Ilex 

major Aculeata. So Acylaca is the 
Tree call'd the Holm-Oak, whoſe 
Leaves are ſtrong and prickly, remain- 
ing always upon the Tree. It endures 
our Winters very well, and is propa» 
gated by Acorns ſown in the Spring, 


or by inarching it upon the common 


Oak. See Ilex. 55 
Adder s- Tongue, i. e. Ophiogloſſum. 

ADIANTHUM, or Capillus Veneris, 
is c in Greek, and alſo 7oAu- 
rei, i.e. Polytrychum, quaſi, Mul- 
ticomum ; in Engliſh, Maiden-Hair. 
There are great Varieties of it, grow- 
ing in a Fern-like manner, which I 
think well deſerve a Place among our 
Garden - Curioſities. We find them 
growing upon old Stone Walls, in ſha- 
dy Places, and ſome upon the Oak 
and other Trees; all which ſhould be 
planted in Pots when we bring them 
to the Garden, imitating the Soil we 
took them from, as Rubbiſh for ſome, 
and rotted Wood for others. We 
may tranſplant them at any time of 
the Year. The ſort which we have 
from Virginia is a very beautiful Plant, 
with black ſhining Stal ks. and requires 
a Green: houſe in the Winter. The forts 
are as follow. | 


ADIANTHUM verum, ſeu Capil- 


lus Veneris verus, the true Maiden- 
Hair. This true Maiden-Hair, accor- 
ding to Diqſcorides, is a fine, ſmall, low 


AD 
Plant, not above a Span high, whoſe 
Stalks are ſmaller, finer, redder, and 


more ſhining, than thoſe of Trichoma- 


nes, or our common Engliſh Maiden- 
Hair, whereon are placed delicate fine 
Leaves, without Order, on both Sides, 
one above another, ſomewhat like the 


lower Leaves of Coriander, or like the 


Leaves of Aniſe, but larger, cut in un- 
equally on the Edges, and ſpotted on 
the Back with very (mall brown Marks, 
ſcarce to be diſcern'd. The Root is a 
number of blackiſh brown Threads. 
ADIANTHUM nigrum vulgare, 
common black Maiden- Hair. This 
Maiden-Hair differeth little or nothing 
from the Dryopreris, or rather, Oniop- 
reris candida Dodonæi; but that the 
Stalks of this are blacker, and the 
Leaves of a ſadder green, whereas thar 
is greener and paler; ſo that either that 
might fitly be join d to this, or this 
to that. 

ADIANTHUM fruticoſum Ameri- 
canum, Park. American, or, ſtrange 
Maiden-Hair. This ſtrange Maidene 
Hair groweth up like a Fern, with a 
flender, blackiſh, brown Stalk, branch- 
ed forth into others, upon which on 

each fide ſtand about twenty freſh 
2 Leaves, ſmall, and ſomewhat 
long, join'd together by their ſmall 
_ Foot-ſta]k, . ſomewhat like the firſt 
true Maiden-Hair, but cut in on the 
Out- ſide, at the Tops of the Leaves 
only. There is one very like to this, 
if it be not the ſame, came from Vir- 
ginia, whoſe long Stalks have many 
fine, freſh, green Leaves, a little dent- 
ed or cut in on the one fide, and 
plain on the other, ſpotted underneath 
with brown Specks. We have like- 
wiſe one beautiful ſort in our Green- 
houſes, with black ſhining Stalks, like 
poliſh'd Jet. 
Adonis-Flower, or Pheaſant's-Eye, is 


Flos Adonis. It makes a pretty Plant 


in a Garden, being rais'd from Seed 
every Spring. It grows about half a 
Foot high, with fine cut Leaves, and 


Blaſloms 
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Rloſſoms of a beautiful ſcarlet Colour. 
There is a good Cut of it in Gerrard | 


and in Parkinſon. | 
ADpDRACHN E, i. e. Portulaca. 
Apo E UM, according to Columel- 
Ja, is husk'd Wheat, which produc'd 
the whiteſt Meals. It was uſed at the 


Sacrifices and Offerings to the Gods, 


and therefore it took this Name. It 


differs from Frumentum, which is red 


Wheat. The Adoreum, we are told, 
ows belt in moiſt Places, and is 


own at the ſame time as other Wheat. 


Columella allows twice the quantity 
of this to be ſown as of the Frumen- 
tum upon an Acre, becauſe the Husks 
fill near as much of the Meaſure as 
the Grain itſelf. 
£61LoPs isGramen Avanaceum, 
Oat Grafs. |; 3 
___ Z61nocnos Plinii, i. e. Lytho- 
ſpermon. 7 X 
AGI YRON, i. e. Anonis. 
- MLEAGNUs,1.e. Oleaſter. 
As CHINOMENEs, i. e. Herba Vi- 


va, or, Herba Senſitiva; the Senſitive 


Plant. Of this there are ſeveral ſorts, 
which of late Years have been cultiva- 
ted in England, ſome of them more 
ſenſible . of the . Touch than others. 
Thoſe which are the quickeſt in Mo- 
tion are of that fort which we call 
Humble- Plants. Their Manner is to 
drop their Stalks and Leaves flat to the 
Ground as ſoon as they are touch'd, 
as if they were dead, but will recover 
themſelves again in five or ſix Minutes. 
The others only cloſe their Leaves to- 
gether when we touch them, and ſoon 


recover. But both theſe are only fit for 


touching between Sun · riſe and Sun ſet, 
for then the Leaves are open and quick 
of Motion; but when the Sun isdovrn, 
they naturally cloſe of themſelves. 
All the forts are rais'd from Seeds 
ſown early in the Spring upon hot Beds. 
The Bark-bed is the beſt for them; 
which if they are kept continually in 
during the Sammer, they will bloſſom, 
and bring ripe Seed the firſt Year, or, 
at furtheſt, the ſecond Lear; for the 


Bark-bed for Summer, and a good 
Gs 


Stove for them in Winter, will 


them ſeveral Years, as we find by Ex- 
perience, even till they become large 
Shrubs: We muſt obſerve, that theſe | 
Plants muſt always be kept under 
Glaſſes, for elſe if we harden them to 
the Air, they looft their quick Senſe; | 
and alſo we are to remark, that while | 


we keep em thus tender, the leaſt Flirry 


of Wind will affect them as much as 
the Touch of the Hand: And to touch 
them with any thing will do the ſame | 
thing. The Seeds of them will keep | 
There is a | 
good "Figure of a Leaf of the moſt | 
common Senſitive Plant in Parkinſon's | 


good, for many Years. 


Herbal. 


Aloes. 


AGEMLILAG, the Perſian Name i 
for the Plant we call Lilac; which | 


ſee. 


AGERATUM, Off. or Coſtus Horto- þ 


rum, is, in Engliſh, Maudlin. There 


are many forts of it; but one in par- 
ticular is generally found in old Gar- F 
dens, which is the larger ſort, and is 


calld Coſtmary, or Alecoſt. The 
Flower of this is ſomewhar like the 
Flower of Tanſy. It is propagated by 
dividing the Roots in the Spring. We 
may ſee Cuts of {ſeveral forts of this 
Plant in Gerrard, and Parkinſon's 
Herbal. FOES, 
AGITATORIUM Gazæ, i. e. E- 
laterium. | 

' A6Nus CasTvus, Off: i. e. Vitex, 
the chaſte Tree. This, however, does 
not grow to any extraordinary Size. 
It does well enough in the Wilderneſs 
for a Variety, and is not very com- 
mon in England. It may either be 
propagated by Seed ſown in the Spring, 
or by Cuttings, or Layers at the ſame 


time. There is a Cut of it in Ger- 


rard and in Parkin, on, | 
| AcNu9g 


AGALLOCHUM, #, e. Lignum | 


Agarick.\ See Agaricus. | 
AgGaRicys, Agarick; an Excreſ- | 
cence growing upon the Larix, or | 
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Planta Animal, and is ſaid coreſemble 
a Lamb; is therefore call'd the Scythian 
Lamb. The Plant grows in Tartary, 
near Samarcand; but the Account of 
it given us by many good Authors, is 
very ſurprizing, and I ſuppoſe was 
handed from one another without 
ever ſeeing it. Their Account is, that 
it riſes from a Seed ſomewhat bigger 


| and rounder than a Melon Seed, with 


a Stalk about five Palms high, without 


any Leaf, but only bearing a- Fruit on 


the Top, in Form reſembling a ſmall 
Lamb, whoſe Coat, or Rind, 1s woolly, 
like a Lamb's Skin. The Pulp, or Meat 
within, is like that of a Crab, or Lob- 
ſter, having (as ſome fay) Blood in it. 
It has the form of a Head, hanging 
down, and feeding on the Graſs, avout 
it, until it is conſumed, and then the 
Plant dies, or elſe will periſh, if the 
Graſs round about it be cut away 
from it. It has four Legs alſo hang- 
ing down ; and the Wolves are 
great Lovers of it. Thus far the Ac- 
count of this ſtrange Plant. 1 have 
ſeen a ſtrange Plant dry'd, which goes 
by this Name, which ſeems to me to 


be nothirg more than the Root of 


ſome large kind of Polypody. 
 AGRICULTURA, * Engliſh, A- 
grigulture, ſignifies the Tillage of Fields, 


or, the Art of Husbandry. 


Agrimony. See Agrimonia. 

AGRIMONIA, or Eupatorium Gr e- 
corum, Off. is call'd Agrimony in En- 
gliſh. There are ſeveral forts of it, 
ſome growing upon the Land, and 
ſome in the Waters, or marſhy Places; 


they all make pretty large Plants, and 


may be propagated by Seeds ſown in 
the Spring, imitating the natural way 
of their Growth, either the Soil for 
the Land-ſorts, or the Depth of Wa- 
ter for thoſe of the Waters. The com- 
mon Sort bears Spikes of yellow 
Flowers. 

Air, I find to be as neceſlary to 
Terr as it is to ſupport Ani- 
— Life 1 for to debar Plants from it, 

O | i * | 


Acnvs Scythicus, is by ſome call'd 


#&L 
they ſoon loſe their Verdure. They feed 


upon it, firſt condencing it by the Cold- 


neſs of their Leaves, and being there- 
by reduc'd to Water, it is imbib'd by 
the ſpongy Parts of thoſe Leaves, and ſo 
becomesnouriſhable to Plants. and mix- 
ng with the other Juices of Plants cir- 
culates with them, ſo as to help the 
Roots. This is exemplified in thoſe 
Trees which grow in thoſe Coun- 
tries where there is no Rain for many 
Months; they will ſeemingly wither 
in the Day, but by the Leaves con- 
dencing the Air at Night, will be re- 
freſh'd in the Morning. And, again, 
it is plain from ſeveral forts of Se- 
dums, which being hung up in the 
Air without Earth, will ſo feed from 
the Air, that they will ſhoot forth 
Roots ; but this they will ſooner do 
in the Shade than in the Sun, becauſe 
it 1$ their Coldneſs that condences the 
Air. And I find alſo that it we ſhut 
up a Plant from Air, we may in a 
ſhort time deſtroy it, tho' it has the 
benefit of Earth, Water and Sun. 
A1zoon of Codrus, is Sedum, or 
Semper-vivum minimum, or Houſe- 
Leeks of the (maller forts, or Rocky 
Houſe-Leeks, We have ſeveral ſorts of 
them in our curious Gardens, which 
grow very well in Pots, and bring 
pretty Flowers, if we uſe Send [ah 
Brick, or Stone-Rubbiſh enough in 


the Compoſt we prepare for them 


but they are beſt known to Gardeners 
by the Name Sedum. We may tranſ- 
plant them or ſlip them for Encreaſe 
all the Summer long. They love little 
Water. | : 

AL A, the Wings of any Flower, 
like the Pea-bloſſom; or the ſmall green 
Leaves ſet upon the ſides of a Rib, 
as the Leaves of Acacia, Senſitive 
Plant, Orobus, &c. Ala is allo uſed 
to ſignify the Ramifications from the 
Branch of a Tree. 

ALABASTRI, the green Leaves 
that cover the Bud of a Roſe. 

ALABASTRITES of Lobel, is 
Dentaria, 

C AL As 
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'ALATERNUS, is a Plant which 
has occaſion d ſome Diſpute among 
Authors concerning its Name; but at 
preſentwe have aPlant which isallow- 


ed that Title by ſome; tho? the Gar- 


deners generally call it Philyrea ; it is 
in many Reſpects reſembling the 
true Philyrea, but is a much quicker 
Grower. There are ſeveral ſorts - of 
it, which have been uſually train'd up 
in Pyramids, and headed Plants for Par- 
terres; but they are too quick Grow- 
ers to be kept in Shape, and therefore 
are beſt to fill in little Bo/quets, They 
are ever green, and are by Parkin/on 
calld Green Priver. 
Berries ſomewhat like Privet, and 
grows like them. Being ſown inMarch, 
they will be up in a Month. _ 
ALBINUM, i. e. Gnaphalium. 
ALB URN UM, the white ſappy 
Wood of a Tree next the Bark. Pliny. 
ALC EA, or Malva Verbenaca, Ver- 
vaine Mallow, is a very agreeable 
ſort of Plant. There are many varie- 
ties of it, bearing Flowers of ſeveral 
Colours, pretty large; among which 
is that which we call Alcea Veneta, or 


Malva Horaria, from the quick ſhut- 


ting y of its Flower. They are all 
rais d from Seed ſow in the natural 
Ground in March and April. See the 
Varieties as follow. 5 | 

ALCE A Vulgaris, frye, Malva Ver- 
benaca, fine cut, or FVervaine Mallow. 
The lower Leaves of this Vervaine 
Mallow are ſoft and green, ſomewhat 
like the wild common Mallow Leaves, 
but leſſer, and more cut in on the 


Edges, beſides the denting; but thoſe 


that grow near the top of the Stalk, 


are more cut in, and divided, ſome- 
what like Vervame. The Flowers are 
of a paler purple Colour than the com- 
mon Mallow; but in moſt, not ſo 
much divided into Petals, nor laid ſo 
open, but abiding, or leſs ſpread, and 
without thoſe Stripes, which often- 
times are in the Mallow Leaves: They 
are ſmooth, and ſomewhat ſhining. 
The Seed and Seed-Veſſels are like the 


It bears indeed 


AL 


common Mallow; the Root alſo is 


long, tough and white, but ſomewhat 


woody within. 8 


ALGEA Vulgaris Flore! albo, Ver- 
vaine Mallow with <uhite Flowers. 
This Vervaine Mallow, which beareth 


white Flowers, is ſomewhat diffe- 


rent in its Leaves from the former, 
for that they are more finely cut in on 
the Edges than this is. In the Flower 
alſo conſiſteth a chief Difference, which 
is, that the Flowers of this are tend- 
ing a little to the Bluſh. The Seeds 
and Roots difler not. "> 
ALCEA Minor, Small Vervame 
Mallow. The leſſer kind of Vervaine 
Mallow grows no higher than the 
ſmall Mallow. The Leaves hereof are 
more divided and cut in on the Edges, 
moſt uſually into five Parts, and deeply 


dented: The Flowers are Purple, 


like the ordinary Vervaine Malloæv. 
but leſſer, which maketh the chief 
Difference. IS | 

ALCEA minor villoſa, {r2all, 
hairy, rough, Vervaine Mallow. This 
ſmall hairy Mallow, hath many very 
low and hairy Stalks, not above a 
Foot high, divided into leſſer Bran- 


ches, ſet with ſmall, hairy Leaves, | 


cut into three or more Diviſions. At 
the TAX of the Stalks and Branches 
grow divers large purpie Flowers, like 
the firſt, but every one ſtanding in 
a hairy Husk, almoſt prickly ; after 
which cometh black Seed, contained 
in thoſe Husks which bore the Flow- 
ers. 'The Root is of a pale, brown 
Colour, about the length of an Hand, 


with ſmall Fibres hanging at it. 


ALCEA MAgyptia moſchata, the 
Egyptian Musk Mallow. This Mack 
Mallow differs from the following 
both in Stalks ane Leaves; they are 
all hairy over. The Leaves are parted 


into ſeven or eight Parts, or Corners: 


the Flower is ſharper pointed, and 
more yellow, and as ſweet as Musk, 
and ſo is the black Seed alſo, but near to 


Civet; theſe Seeds are like the Seeds 


of Myrile-Berries, but greater: The 
| 1 0 Root 


this remains a long 


AL 

Root is great and fibrous; and the 
whole Plant is full of viſcous Juice, 
and of an herby Taſte, = 

Ar cea Mgyptia, ſeu, Bama, the 
Mallow of Zgypr. This Mallow is 
tender to nurſe: It has Leaves broad 
like a Marſh- Mallow, and of a freſh 


een Colour; but thoſe that grow 


upon the Stalk, and up to the Top, 
are divided into five Parts, or Points, 
but are not cut into the middle Rib, 
like the Thorny Mallow, yet dented 
about the Edges, like to them. The 
Flowers grow at the ſetting on of the 
Leaves, like to thoſe of Mallow, for 
Form, but of a whitiſh Colour: After 
which come long, five - ſquare, pointed 
Pods, with hard Shells, wherein are 
contained round, blackiſn, grey Seed, 
as big as a Fetch, or bigger. The Root 
periſheth quickly with us. | 
ALCEA vulgaris, Flore carneo, 
Vervaine Mallow, with bluſh Flowers. 
There is a Mallow that hath long 
Stalks and Flowers, like the common 
cbild Mallow, and of the fame deep 
Colour with it; ſo that you can hard- 
ly know it from the ordinary kind, 
which is found growing wild toge- 
ther with it, but only by the Leaf, 
which is as round and as large as the 
former, but cut into many fine Divi- 
ſions, even to the Foot - Stalk; ſo that 
it ſeemeth to conſiſt only of Pieces of 
Leaves. This ſeems to be of the 
ſame kind, differing only in the Co- 
lour of the Flowers which are of a 
bluſh, or light Carnation Colour, not 
much differing from the former Spa- 
niſh kind, with ſome Veins therein 
of a deeper Colour. The Root of 
Time in the 
Ground, like the Root of the com- 


mon wild kind. 


Al. E A peregrina, ſive, veſicaria, 
ſeve, Alcea Veneta, Venice Mallow, or 
Good Night at Noon. The Venice Mal- 
low hath long weak Stalks, moſt 


uſually lying or leaning upon the 


Ground, having here and there upon 


them long Leaves, and ſomewhat 


AL 
broad, cut in, or gaſhed very deeply 
on both Edpes, that it ſeemeth as if 
it were many Leaves ſet together, 
every one ſtanding on a long Foot- 
Stalk. At the Joints of theſe Stalks, 
where the Leaves are ſet, come forth 
ſeveral Flowers, ſtanding upon long 
Foot. Stalks, which are We 
larger than any of the former Flowers, 
conliſting of five Petals, ſmall at the 
Bottom, and wide at the Brims; of a 
whitiſh Colour, tending to a Bluſh, 
and ſometimes all white with Spots 
at the bottom of the Leaves , on the 
inſide of very deep purple, or murry 
Colour, which gives a great Grace to 
the Flower ; jt has alſo a long Piſtil 
in the middle, as yellow as Gold. 
Theſe Flowers are ſo quickly faded 


and gone, that we can hardly ſee any 


of them blown open, unleſs it be 
betimes in the Morning, before the 
Sun grows warm upon them; for as 
foon as it freleth the Sun's Warmth, 
it cloſeth up, and never opens again: 
After theſe Flowers are paſt, there 
riſes up in their Places, thin, round, 
ſhining, or tranſparent Bladders, point- 
ed at the Top, and ribbed down all 
along, wherein are contain'd ſmall, 
round, blackiſh Seed. The Root is 
long and ſmall, and periſhethevery Year... 
ALCEA fruticoſa pentaphyllea, 
Cinquefoile Mallow. The Stalks of 
this Mallow are very long, hard and 
woody, more then any of the other 
Mallows, At the lower Parts where- 
of, and up to the Middle, ſtand ſeveral 
Leaves upon long Foot-Stalks, parted 
or diyided into five Parts, and dented 
about the Edges ; but upwards from 
the middle to the Top; the Leaves 
have but three Diviſions : Among 
theſe Leaves ſtand large, wide, open 
Flowers, of the Colour of the com- 
mon Mallow, The Seed is ſmaller 
than any other Mallow, but the Roots 
are great and Jong, ſpreading in the 
Ground, like the Roots of Marſh- 
Mallow, and ſpringing up a freſh every 
Year from the Root. | 
„ C 2 ALCEA 
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Arcra Americana, ſeu, Sabdarifa, 


Thorny Mallow. This thorny Mallow 


hath green Leaves next the Ground, 


which are almoſt round, but pointed 
at the End, and dented very much 
about the Edges. The other Leaves 
that grow upon the Stalk, are divided 


into three Parts, like a Trefoil; and 


ſome of them into five Diviſions, all 
of which are indented about the Edges. 
The Stalk is reddiſh, with ſome ten- 
der Spines in ſeveral Places; and riſeth 
up three or four Foot high in a pro- 
per Soil, bearing plenty of Flowers 
upon the Stalks, one at the Foot of 
every Leaf; the Top itſelf ending ina 


long Spike, as it were of Buds and 


Leaves together. The Flowers are of 
a very pale yellow, tending to a white 
Colour, ſpotted in the Bottom of each 
of the five Petals with a deep purple 
Spot, broad at the lower Part, and 
ending in a Point about the Middle of 
the Leaf, which are quickly fading, 
not laſting above one Day. It has a 
long Piltil in the Middle, divided at 
the Top. After the Flower is paſt, 


- cometh up a ſhort prickly Pod, ſet 


within a {mall green Husk, or Cup; 
wherein is contain'd browniſh yellow 
Seed, flat, and ſomewhat round, like 


the Seeds of Hollyhock. The Root is 


ſtringy, and quickly periſheth, unleſs 
It is well guarded againſt the Cold of 
our Winters; and 1s ſo tender, that it 
even requires aGlaſs-Caſe in the Sum- 


ner, and to be ſown early in the 


Spring upon a hot Bed. The Alcea 
Peneta allo requires a hot Bed, and 
- muſt be ſown in March; but it need 
not be ſhelter'd after the Middle of 
- / 5 one 1 
 Alcove, is a cover'd Seat, or Bench, 
in a Garden. : | 
 ALCHIMELEK of Agybt, is K- 
Syptian Mellilor. | | 
 ALCHIMILLA, Off. is called in 
Engliſh, Ladies-Mantle. It makes a 
pretty Plant, tho' the Flowers are not 


of a beautiful Colour: but its uſe as a 


Fulnerary makes it a neceſſary Plant 


AL 
in every Garden. It is well figur'd in 
Gerrard. | 

Alder-Tree. See Alnus. 

Alexanders. See Hippoſellinum. 

Alkanet, is Anchuſa. 

ALGa ſignifies Reets, or Excreſ- 
fences, as ſome Authors ſay, growing. 
commonly in Rivers, or in the Sea. 
But to make them ſo, we find it ne- 
ceſſary to ſignify that they are aqua- 
tick, by joining either aquatilis, fon- 
talis, = to Alga. This Name either 
comes from Algore Aqua, or elſe, quod 
alligat Pedes. We alſo call it Wreck, 
Some of theſe grow upon Stones at 
the Bottom of 15h and ſome up- 
on Shells on the Sea-Shores. But we 
ſhall ſpeak of the Sea Kinds in ano- 
ther Place. I have propagated ſeveral 
forts in my Water-tubs, with Earth at 
the Bottom: The Crow-ſilk for one, 
called Alga aquatilis Capillacea, and 
the Alga fontalis Trichodes, or, water 
Maiden-Hair. Several of theſe are in 
Parkinſon. We have great Varieties 
of theſe about N which in 
my Water-tubs and Pots increaſed a- 
bundantly. See Water-Plants. 

' ALGADON, i. e. Goſlipium. 
. ALHENNE, i. e. Alcanna. 

AL1cCa, is the ſame as Halica, and 
of the Greek yorSe@-. This was a 
Name given by the Antients to a ſort 
of Pultage made of Wheat, or other 
Corn ; and not the Name of any par- 
ticular Corn, as ſome imagine, See 
Galen and Æwtius their Works. | 
 ALKEKENG1, Off. is alſo called 
Halicacabum, and in Engliſh, Winter- 
Cherry. *Tis a Plant that ſhould not 
be wanting in a curious Garden for the 
fake of the Oddneſs of its Fruit. It 
may be propagated by dividing 1ts 
Roots in the Sprizg, and alſo by ſow- 
ing its Seeds at that time. See the 
Cut of it in Parkinjon, and Fohnſan 
upon Gerrard. f | 

ALLELUJA, i.e. Oxys, or, Trifo- 
lium Acetoſum. | 

ALLIARIA, Off. is called in Engliſh, 
Sauce- alone, or, Fach- in- the _ 

"]1s 
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is a wild Plant found in many Places. 
It has ſomewhat the Smell of Garlick, 
but more pleaſant. It may be rais'd 
from Seed every Spring. There is a 
Cut of this in Parkmſon. 

ALLI VM, Off. Garlick, has a bul- 
bous Root, which is the ſtrongeſt 
ſcented of all the Onion-like Tribe. 
It muſt be planted and taken out of 
the Ground every Year. The Time 
of planting ſhould be in January, if 
the Weather be open; which ſhould be 
done with ſingle Cloves of the Root, 
and in light Ground. The Time of 
taking up the Reots for drying, is 
when the Blade is turn'd yellow. There 
is one ſort of Garlick which brings 
thoſe Bulbs upon its Head which we 
call Racambole, which are uſed in 
Sauces, and are of a better Fla- 
vour than Garlick; but this we ſhall 
find under the Word Rocambole. 

ALN us, the Alder-Tree, a Plant 
well known in England for its quick 
8 by which one may raiſe a 

rove in three Years, ſo as to afford a 
good Shade Where the Ground has 
been moiſt, or the Land tiff, I have 
known them ſhoot upwards of {ix 
Foot the firſt Year of planting them, 
from Truncheons, which ſhould be 
about three Foot long, and buried a- 
bout two Foot deep in the Ground ; 
and the fecond Year theſe Plants have 
been compleatly thirteen, and ſome 
fifreen Foot high. If the Ground is 
light, we cou ſet them very deep, 
and they will proſper very well. They 
are of good Profit for Poles. But if 
we deſign them for « ſpeedy Wilder- 
neſs, plant them a Foot apart, and cut 
every other Plant the ron Year. 
They may be rais'd by Off- ſets planted 
in Autumn. | 

Almond Tree, is Amygdalus. 

Aloe is a Plant which produces 
its Leaves without Foot-ſtalks, and 
generally has its Leaves grow in, that 


Order as we fee in the common 


Houſe-leek, The chief of theſe are 
low Plants, without any Stalk at all; 


Cape 
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but there are ſome which riſe and 
branch like little Trees. I don't know 
any Tribe of Plants which afford a 
—__ Variety than theſe, for 
the odd Shape of their Leaves, and 
various manner of Spotting, and be- 
ing ſome of them cover'd as it were 
Pearls. They are likewiſe gene- 
rally ſet with Thorns, either on their 
Edges, or at their Points; and ſome- 
times have their Leaves cover'd with 
Thorns. They are for the moſt part 
very / juicey and ſucculent; as will ap- 
pear by taking a View of their Fi- 
in Dr. Comelin's Hortus Amſtelo- 
73s, Where he ſhews us a great 
Variety, as well as in his quarto Vo- 
lume of rare Plants. But theſe are fa 
ſhort of the number now in the Am- 
ſterdam Gardens, which amounted to 
more than ſixty ſorts about eight Vears 


ago. The greateſt Varieties come from 


Africa, and are brought to us from the 
of Good Hope; all which we may 
keep in a common Stove, but many” 
of them in a common Green-houſe, 
or any where that they can be pre- 


ſery'd from the Froſt. But the Sorts 
which we have from the Weſt Indies 


are very tender, and require our beſt 


Stoves ; except only the moſt com- 
mon American Aloe, which I have gi- 
ven a Cut of, in my Hiſtoria Planta- 
rum Succuientarum, dec. 2. which will 
with a little Care ſtand abroad. I 
brought into England, one Year, twen- 
ty two new ſorts, that had never been 
with us before, which are now diſtri- 
buted in moſt of our curious Gardens: 
The Soil for theſe ought to be very 
open in its Parts, I find that a ſandy 
Soil, mix'd with Brick or Stone Rub- 
biſh, is the beſt, and ought to be lad 
high in the Middle of the Pot, ſo that 
when we give the Plant Water, the 

Water may not touch the Plant; for 
it will be apt to rot it, if the Sun does 

not dry it very ſoon. We propagate 

all theſe forts from Heads, which we 

cut from the Mother-Plants in Sam- 
mer; but they muſt lie three or 
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Four Days, to heal the Wounds, before 


we pur them into the Ground, if the 
are very full of Juice; but thoſe whic 
are not, as well as thoſe which have 


Roots, ſhould beplanted ſoon. Let them 


be houſed according to the Latitude 
they come from. | 
ALOPECURoOs, of Lugdunenſis, is 


Lagopus, or Hares-Foot. This is rais'd 


from Seed ſown in the Spring. There 
are ſeveral] Kinds, ſome of which 
ſhould be in a curious Garden. There 
are Cuts of ſeveral in Parkinſon. 
ALSINE, Off. is called in Greek, 
&AJivn, from whence the Latin. It 
Had this Name from Groves, which 
it delights in, which the Greeks call'd 


AN. In Engliſh it is call'd Chick- 


weed. Ourcommon ſorts grow wild 
almoſt every where ; but there is a 
ſort or two from abroad, that we 
keep among our rare Plants. Sce the 
Deſcriptions. | | 

AL $s1NE montana Hederacea maxi- 
ma Columnæ, Columna's great Ivy- 


leaf d Chic weed. This great Chick- 


weed groweth with weak Stalks, but 
ſomewhat bowing down with the 
lower Branches, ſet at each Joint with 
two large Leaves, waved about the 
Edges, and ſomewhat crumpled and 
Hairy, like the cur]'d Mallow, being two 
Inches broad, reſembling long Ivy 
Leaves, or thoſe of the great Bind- 
weed, ſtanding upon a long Foot-ſtalk. 
The — thn at the Ends of the 
Branches, conſiſting of five white Pe- 
tals, ſo deeply cut in at the Middle, 


that they ſeem to be-ten, riſing out of 
the green Husks; wherein, after the 


Flowers are paſt, groweth a long 
round Seed-Veſlel, corner'd or creſted 
with a ſmall Spire-Top, ending in a 
ſmall Spine, wherein lie many ſmall 
Seed. The Root conſiſteth of ſome 
long Strings, with Fibres ſet at them. 
ALSINE Hederule Folio major Lo- 
belii. Lobel's greater Ground-Ixy- leaf d 
Chickæteed. The greater Greund-Ivy- 
Jeaf'd Chick weed hath almoſt round 
Leaves next the Ground, dented or 
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cut in on the Eges, making them ſeem 
ſomewhat like Alehoof, or Ground-Izy 
Leaves, of a ſullen green Colour, and 
ſomewhat hairy, as the Stalks are, 
which have at every Joint ſuch a round 
dented Leaf as grows below, but com- 
paſſing it without any Foot-ſtalks, 
whereat, eſpecially from the Middle 
upwards, come forth ſmall, hooded, 
gaping, blew Flowers, ſomewhat like 
thoſe of Germander. The Sced is 
{mal}, and the Root ſtringy, periſhing 
yearly, 

ALs INE Hederulz Folio minor, 
the ſmaller Ground-Iuy- leaf d Chick- 
weed, This other Ixy-leaf d Chick- 
weed groweth lower, and more lean- 
ng to the Ground with the Branches, 
which are ſomewhat hairy, and more 
tender, ſet with two Leaves at a Joint, 
but nothing ſo large as the former, 
The Flowers grow at the Tops, con- 


fiſting of five blew, ſmall, round, 
pointed Petals. The Seed is ſmall, 


contain'd in round Heads. The Root 
is {mall and thready. | 
ALSINE Foliis ſubrotundis Vero- 
nicæ, Speedwwell Chickweed, Thiy ſpread- 
eth many ſmall Branches Gon the 
Ground, full of ſmall and almoſt round 
Leayes, ſet by Couples, very like to 
thoſe of Veronica, or Betonica Pauli, 
called Speedwell. The Flowers grow 
at the Joints with the Leaves, trom 
the Middle of the Branches upwards, 
being very ſmall, made of five blue 
Petals. After which come ſmall flat 
Seed-Veſſels, like Pouches, where in is 
contain'd ſmall, round, yeliowiſh Sxed. 
The Root is ſmall and thready, and 
periſheth not in the Winter. 


ALSINE montana capillaceo Folio, 


ſmall narrom- leaf d Chicłweed. This 


ſmall Chickweed hath many ſmall 


Branches, Tiling but a little above. the 
Ground, with imall, longiſh, and nar- 
row, {mooth, whitiſh Leaves, ſet by 
Couples at the Joints; fiom between 
Which rife {mail Branches, with the 
like Hairs on them, and at their Ends 
two or three ſmall white Flowers, 
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made of four Petals a-piece. The 


Seed that followeth is ſmall and brown, Lea 


contain'd in round Heads, The Root 
is ſmall and thready. | 
ALSINE repens Anguſti folia Flo- 
re ſuave-rubente, Bluſh narrow-leaf'd 
Chickweed. This Chickweed creepeth 
with the Branches upon the Ground, 
bearing ſmall, long, and whitiſh Leaves, 


like the former, ſet by Couples, as in 
the laſt ; but both Branches and Leaves 


are bigger than they. The Flowers 
grow at the Ends of the Branches of 
a Bluſh Colour, which give long and 
inted Seed-Veſſels, wherein is con- 
tain'd ſmall Seed, like the common 
Chiclæveed. 
Als iN E Petræa, Rocky Chickaweed. 
This is a fmall Chickweed, but grow- 


eth io full of ſmall upright Branches, 


thick ſet, and interlac'd one within an- 
other, that it ſeems like a ſmall Buſh. 
The Leaves are {mall and pointed, and 
the Flowers ſmall and white, like o- 
ther ſmall Chickweeds, bearing round 
Heads like Line or Flax, wherein the 
ſmall Seed is contain d. The Root is 
{mall and thready. 

_ ALs1NE Alpina glabra, ſmooth- 
leaf d Mountain Chickweed. This moun- 
tain Chickweed is like the other ſmall 
Chickweeds, riſing up with the Branches 
ſcarce half a Foot high, ſet with ſmall, 
long, and ſmooth Leaves like thoſe of 
Line, or Flax, of a pale green Colour, 
but ſhort and ſharp-pointed. The 
Flowers are white, Star-faſhion, ſtand- 
ing upon ſmall long Foot-ſtalks. The 
| Heads and Seed are like the reſt, and 
{o is the ſmall fibrous Root. 

ALs1NE Alpina minima glabra, 
the ſmalleſt Mountain Chickaveed, This 
other mountain Chickweed is ſmaller 
than the laſt, but more beautiful in re- 
gard of the Flowers, which are made 
of four Petals. a- piece, either white or 
whitiſh, ſpotted with ſmall Spots, of 
a red Colour, ſtanding three or 
four together, each ſeverally upon a 
{mall Foot-flalk, and they upon ſmall 
Branches, ſcarce four Inches long, 


AL 
ſet with the like pale, green, narrow 


ves, which grow towards the Tops 
near the Flowers. 


ALSINEAIpinaJunceoFolioPark.Rauſh- 


leaf d mountain Chickweed. ThisRuſh- 


leaf *d Chickweed groweth a little above 
an Hand-breadth high, ſpreading from 
the Stalk a couple of Branches, which 
are divided again into ſmaller, where- 
of ſome only bear a Flower or two at 
the End, ſomewhat large for the Pro- 
portion of the Plant, made of five 
white Petals, ſtanding in ſmall green 
Cups. The Leaves on the Branches 
are very narrow, ſmall, and of a fine 
Green ; hard alſo in handling, and ſet 
without Order. | 


AlsixN nodoſa Gallica, French 


Chickweed with knotted Heads of Seed. 
This ſmall Chickweed groweth ſome- 
times a Foot high, having many long 


and narrow Leaves lying next the 


Ground, from whence riſe divers up- 
right Stalks, ſet with ſmaller Leaves, 


without Order, from' the Middle up- 


wards, one above another. At each 
Joint ſtandeth one {mall Flower, com- 
pos'd of five white Petals ; after which 


come ſmall Heads of Seeds, ſtanding 


one above another, as if they had been 
ſtrung upon a String, and ſomewhat 
creſted, or furrow'd. The Root 1s 


ſmall, and full of Fibres, of a ycllowiſh 


Colour on the Outſide. 

ALSINE viſcoſa, clammy Chick- 
weed. This clammy Chickweed ſtand- 
eth more upright than the laſt, with 
rough, hairy, and clammy Leaves, 
ſomewhat like the other, but of a 
more blueiſh green Colour. The 
Flowers of this are white and ſmall, 
ſcarce opening themſelves but in the 
hotreſt time of the Day, ſtanding at 
the Tops of theStalks which from the 
Middle upwards are ſo clammy, that 
they will ſtick to the Fingers of any 
that touch them ; whereby they are 
apt to hold Flies, and ſuch other ſmall 
things that light upon them. | 
ALSINE muſeoſa, Moſs-like Chick- 
weed, This creeping and ſpreading 


C 4 Chickweed 
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Chickweed ſcarce ſheweth itſelf above 
the Moſs, or other Herbs among which 


Stalks, and ſmall, fine, but thick Leaves 
thereon, and ſmall white Flowers, of 
four Petals a-piece at the Ends, turn- 
ing into long and rounds Heads, like 
the other ſmall Chickweeds. The 
Roots are nothing but Threads. 
ALSINE nodoſa Germanica, knot- 
red Chickweed of Germany. This knot- 
ted, or gteat- jointed Chickweed took 
the Name, becauſe the Stalks, which 


are part leaning, and part upright, a 


Hand-breadth long, have Joints more 
knotted or bunch'd out than in o- 
thers. The green Leaves are very 
ſmall and long, like Threads, many 
ſet together; from whence likewiſe 
Jpread ſmall Branches, bearing ſmall 
White Flowers, of five Petals, ſet in 
great Husks, that end in five Corners, 
every one on a long Foot: ſtalk. 


AL SINE Folio Triſſaginis, Ger- 


ander · leaf d Chickweed. This ſmall 
Chickweed ſpreadeth ſeveral ſmall weak 
Branches upon the Ground, three or 
four Inches long, ſet with ſmall round 
Leaves, dented about the Edges, and 
Pointed at the Ends, by Couples, one 
againſt another. At the Joints, to- 
wards the Tops, come forth ſmall blue 


Flowers, and ſometimes white, con- 


fiſting of five round-pointed Petals; af- 
ter which ſucceed ſmall round Seed- 
Veſſels, two always join'd together, 
having ſmall round Seed within them. 
The Root is compos'd of many 
Threads, and abideth the Winter. 
ALS1NE corniculata Cluſii, Cluſius 
his horned Chickweed. This Chickweed 
riſeth up a Span high, with one ten- 
der hairyStalk, full of Joints, and two 
ſmall, long, hairy Leaves, ſet at them. 
This Stalk is towards the Top divided 
into ſome Branches, where, and at the 
oints allo, come forth {ſmall white 
lowers in green Husks, and after 
them {mai}, and long, thin, and tranſ- 
rent Horns, as it werelike toCock's 
purs, and cammy withal, wherein 
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lie ſmall black Seed. The Root is 
ſmall, and annual. 
it grows. It has very lender ſmall 


ALSINE aquatica major, the great- 
er Water-Chickweed. 
Chickweed hath a creeping Root, ſhoot- 
ing out Fibres in divers Places, from 
whenceſpring up upright Stalks, joint- 
ed from the Bottom to the Top, and 
two long Leaves at every Joint, ſome- 


what like thoſe of Pellirory of the Mull; 
and at the Top divers white Flowers, 


like Chickweed, having many ſmall and 
pointed Petals in each Flower. 
ALSINE aquatica media, the mean 
IWater Chickweed, This mean Chick- 
weed ſendeth forth from a fibrous Root 
ſeveral Stalks, riſing up a hand high, 
full of Branches, and ſmall long Leaves 
on them, of a pale green Colour. The 
Flowers are many, ſmall, and white, 
made of five Petals a- piece, ſtanding 
at the Top of eyery Branch. 
ALSINE aquatica minima, the 
leaſt Water-Chickweed. This leſſer 
Chickweed hath a number of {mall, 


tender, branch'd Stalks, and ſmall 


Leaves growing on them, thicker ſet 
than in the former, but lying for the 
moſt on or near the Ground, or in the 
Water, where it groweth. The Flowers 
are ſmaller and white, and the Root a 


Tuft of many Fibres, This may be 


cultivated in Water-tubs. See Water- 


Tuba 


ALSINE aquatica minor, Folio ob- 


longo, ſive, Portulaca aquatica; Va- 


ter · Purſlane. This ſmall Chichæbeed. 
or Purſlane, groweth like the laſt, with 


many trailing Branches, that take root 


as they ſpread, but not ſo thick ſet 
with Leaves; which are long, narrow, 
and round pointed, of a pale green Co- 
jour, two always growing at a Joint, 
The Flowers are {mall and white, ſet 


in long Cluſters together, on ſmall 


Foot- ſtalks, with very ſmall Seed fol- 

lowing them. The Root is nothing 

but ſmall Threads. | | 
A1.51ne Paluſtris minor, Serpilli 


Folia, Park. ſinall Marſh Chickaveed. 


From a {mai} abrous Root fpringeth 


up 


This greater 


Le ing en fee ͤ oe wed ls Wb. 
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up many lender Stalks and Branches, 
rooting again as they lie, and ſpread- 
ing, bearing very ſmall Leaves, by 
Couples, leſfer than thoſe of Serpillum, 
or Mother of Time. After the ſmall 
white Flowers are paſt, ſucceed ſmall 
flat Pouches, one on each Side of the 
Stalk, with ſmall Seed therein. 
 ALsI1NE recta Flore cceruleo, up- 
right blue Chickweed. This Chickweed 
riſeth up, for the moſt part, with ſe- 
veral upright Stalks, jointed in many 
Places, and having ſmall Leaves grow- 
ing thereon at the ſeveral Joints, di- 
vided like the Leaves of Rue, or re- 
ſembling a Trefoile Leaf at the Tops, 
as alſo at the Joints, where come forth 
ſmall blue Flowers, conſiſting of four 
Petals a- piece; after which come {mall 
round Chickweed, like Heads with Seed. 
The Root is white and long, with 
ſome Fibres. 

ALTERCUM, i. e. Hyoſcyamus. 

ALT HEA, Off: in Engliſh, Marſh- 
Mallow. Of this Plant there are ſe- 
veral Kinds, beſides the moſt common 
of the Shops, ſome making very fine 
Plants, fit toaccompany thoſe we cul- 
tivate in the Conſervatory, or Green- 
houſe. We have ſome from Abroad, 
which make a very good Appearance, 
all rais'd from Seed. 'Thoſe which 
come from two or three Degrees on 
the Outſide the Tropicks, may be rais'd 
in the natural Ground in the Spring, 
and the others upon hot Beds at the 
the ſame time. Gerrard gives us the 
Figures of ſeveral Sorts. See the De- 
ſcriptions. | 

ALTHE A vulgaris, common Marſh- 
Mallows. 
low hath divers ſoft white Stalks, ri- 
ſing to be three or four Foot high, 
ſpreading forth many Branches; the 
Leaves whereof are ſoft and hoary, 
or woolly, ſomewhat lefler than Mal- 
low Leaves, but longer pointed, and 
cut for the moſt part into ſome few 
Diviſions. The Flowers are many, but 
Imaller than thoſe of the Mallow, and 
White, or tending to a Bluſn- Colour; at- 
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Our common Mar/h-Mal- 
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ter which come ſuch like round Caſes 
and Seed as is in the Mallow. The 
Roots are many and long, ſhootin 
from one Head, of the Bigneſs o 
one's Thumb, very pliant, tough, and 
bending like Liquorice, of a whitiſh 
yellow Colour on the Outſide, and 
more white within, full of viſcous 


Juice, which being laid in Water, will 


fo thicken it, as if it were Jelly. 
ALTH&A Panonica, Marſp-Mal- 

lows of Hungary, This Hungarian 

Mar ſh-Malloau differeth not in Roots, 


Stalks, or Seed, from the former, but 


only in Leaves; which in this are 
ſomewhat harder in handling. The 
Flowers are much larger than thoſe 
of Vervaine-Mallow, and of a purple 


Colour for the moſt part ; yet there. 


is ſome which bear white Flowers as 
large as the former ; and ſome that 
have not ſo large Flowers as they, yet 
larger than thoſe of the: common 
Kind. | 

ALT HR a Roſeaperegrina, Park. the 
ſtrange Roſe Marſh-Mallow. This Mal- 
low ſhooteth forth, about May, many 
round, greeniſh, ſoft, branch d Stalks, 
like the former, beſet with ſoft green 
Leaves, which are grey underneath, 
reſembling the other, but longer point- 
ed. At the Top of the Stalks and 
Branches ſtand ſeveral white Flowers, 
made of five large Petals a-piece, ſome- 
what like a Hollihock, with a Tuft of 


white Threads compaſſing a middle 
Pointel, iſſuing out of 


_ Button, 
or Husk, which is ribbed, and broad 
at the Bottom, narrowing to the Top 
before the Flower blows, without any 
Scent. 
down to the Ground. The Root is 
thick, white, and fleſhy, abiding in 
the Earth all the Winter, and ſhooting 
a-freſh in the Spring. 


ALrHE A ſemper virens Bryoniæ 
Folio, ever- green Marſh-Mallows, This 


ever-green Mar ſſi- Mallow hath many 
large, whitiſh, green Leaves, ſome- 
what thick, full of Veins, and rough 
or hairy, but whitiſh underneath, cut 

in. 


All the Stalks die every Vear 
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die down, and periſh to the Ground. 


AL 


in, or divided into five Parts, uſually 


ſomewhat like a Briony Leaf. The 
Stalks are white and round, and riſing 
to be two or three Foot high, —_— 
large Leaves upon them, ſtanding 
of them upon long Foot-Stalks. The 
Flowers are like thoſe of the Mal- 
lows, and much about the ſame Co- 
2 conſiſting of five broad- pointed 
etals, having many red Threads in 
the Middle. After which come flat- 
leaf d Heads, ſuch as other Mallows, 
wherein is contain'd ſuch like ſmall 
Seed. The Roots are diſpers'd into 
ſeveral Parts under Ground, and are 
laſting, retaining ſome of the Leaves up- 
on them all the Winter, altho' the Stalls 
ALTHE A lutea, ſeve, Abutilon Avi- 
cennz putatum, yellow Marſh-Mallow. 
This yellow Mallow, or Marſh-Mallow, 


riſeth up with one ſoft, woolly, green, 


round Stalk for the moſt part, and ſel- 
dom with more, divided often times 
from the Bottom into Branches. At 
every Joint ſtand ſeveral large round 
Leaves, as ſoft as Velvet, pointed at 
the Ends, and dented about the Edges, 
hanging down at the End of long 
Foot-ſtalks. The Flowers ſtand ſingly, 
but one at a Joint, which is ſmall and 
yellow, compos'd of five {mall point- 


ed Petals, ſtanding in a ſmall green 


Husk ; which being paſt, there ſuc- 


ceed ſoft green Pods, or Seed-Veſſels, 
turning black when they are ripe, ſet 


together like unto an Head, or Seed- 
Veſſel of Fraxinella; in every one 
whereof is contain'd ſmall, black, 


roundiſn Seed. The Root is ſmall, 


with divers Fibres at it, and periſheth 
every Year; but may be encreas'd by 
ſowing Seeds in March. 

ALT HA A Paluſtris Cytine Flore, 
red flower'd Marſh- Mallow. This red 
flower'd Mar ſh-Mallow ſendeth forth 
many ſoft Leaves, ſomewhat like thoſe 


of the ordinary Mar/b-Mallow, but not 


ſo ſoft or whitiſh, but of a pale green 


Colour on the upper Side, and whiter 
underneath, and longer, and dented 


AL 

ſomewhat deeper about the Edpes, 
ſtanding upon long Foot-ltalks ; —.— 
which riſe up divers round green 


Stalks, three or four Foot high, . 


ing the like Leaves on them at ſeve- 

Diſtances. From the Joints of the 
Leaves, towards the Tops of the 
Stalks, come forth the Flowers, con- 


ſiſting of five Petals, longer and nar- 
rower than in other Mallows, and point- 


ed at the Ends, of a deep reddiſh pur- 
ple Colour, tending to an orange, and 
ſometimes paler, or more delay'd, and in 
ſome Plants of a white Colour, with 
Threads ſtanding in the Middle, about 
a {mall green Head, which in time be- 
cometh the Seed-Veſſel, growing like 
the Cod, or Sced-Veſſel, of the Birth- 
wort, of a browniſh Colour on the 
Outſide, parting into five Diviſions, 
wherein lie {mall browniſh Seed. The 
Root is long, white, and tough, ſome- 
what like a Marſhþ-Mallow, but nothin 
ſo great, or mucilaginous, | 
AT HK A arboreſcens Provincialis, 
Tree Marſh- Mallow of France. This 
Tree Marſh-Mallow is nearly reſem- 
bling the Shrub Malloav, but differing 
in ſome notable Points from it; for 
altho' the Stems of this are more 
woody than the former Tree Mallow, 
yet are they not altogether ſo hard 
and woody as the Shrub Mallow, but 
2 much higher, even to a 
an's Height ſometimes, having ma- 
ny whitiſh green Leaves, in our Cli- 
mate, ſomewhat rough, broad, and 
round, but not ſo long pointed as the 
Shrub Mallow, yet cut into ſome Di- 
viſions, and dented at the Edges. At 
the Tops of the Stems, and likewiſe 
from the Sides, grow many Flowers, 
like thoſe of the Marſh-Mal/ows, but 


of as deep a Colour as the wild Mar/h- 


Mallow, yet {ſmaller than thoſe of the 
Shrub Mallow; after which come ſuch 


like flat Husks and Seed as we find in the 


other Mallows. The Root is great and 
woody, ſpreadin on — 
Ground, abiding n and ſometimes 
holding the Stalks, with the Leaves 
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upon them, all the Minter, if the 
Seaſon be mild, but it will dye to 
the Ground if the Winter be over 
ſharp, unleſs it be planted or removed 
into 2 warm Place, or defended from 
the Extremity of the Weather; but 
the next Year freſh Leaves will ariſe 
again from the Root. 

ALTH&A fruticoſa Cretica, Shrub 
Marſh-Mallow of Candy. The Shrub 
Marſh-Mallow of Candy, in the ſecond 
Year after it is ſown, riſeth up with 


divers woody, green Stalks, cover'd 


over with Down, three or four Foot 
high, whereon grow whitiſh -large 
Leaves, cut into Corners, and dented 
about the Edges, ending in a Point. 
The Flowers grow at the tops of the 
Stalks, made of five Petals, like Mal- 
lows, and broad at the Points, but of a 
fine delay'd red Colour, tending to a 


Bluſh, having a Stile, or Pointel in 


the middle, compaſſed about with 
whitiſh Threads ; but theſe Flowers 
are nothing ſo large as the former, be- 


ing not much bigger than the Flow- 


ers of the ordinary Marſh-Mallow ; af- 


ter which come round Caſes and Seed. 
The Root is long, tough, and white, 
like the common Marſh. Mallow, but 
more woody, and endureth many 
Years, ſhooting forth new Branches 
in the Spring. 

 ALum and Alus, i. e Symphitum 
majus. A 


ALy PU, or, Herba terribilis Nar- 


bonenſium, is call'd in Engliſh, Herb 
Terrible, 
three Foot high, bearing purpliſh Flow - 
ers, like thoſe of the Scabious. It is rai- 
{ed from Seed ſown in ſtony or rocky 
Soil in the Spring, and will bear our 
Climate without Shelter. There is a 
Figure of it in Parkinſon. 

ALyYSSUM, in Engliſh, Madwort, 
is of different Sorts, viz. 

ALYsSUM Dioſcoridis, the Mad- 
wort of Dioſcorides. This Madwort 
hath many whitiſh, hard and rough 
Leaves lying on the Ground, ſome- 


what broad and round, for the fuſt 


rough 


This grows to be two or 


Stamina which ſtand on the outſide 


AL 
Year of their ſpringing ; but the next 
Year, when the Stalk beginneth to a- 
riſe, they grow thereon both greater 
and longer, and ſomewhat cut in on 
the Edges in ſome Places. This Stalk: 
is whitiſh, about a Foot and half high, 


and ſpreadeth into two or three Bran- 


ches: At the Tops whereof come 
divers pale, yellow, and very ſmall 
Fowers, ſtanding one above another 
on both ſides of the Stalks, which turn 
into large, and round, flat, thin, hard, 
usks, reſembling little Buck- 
lers, or rather like the yellow Husks, 
with Seed of Lunaria Major, or Bol- 
bonach, which is the white Sartia- 
Flower, but that theſe are ſmaller, 


rougher, and harder; and wherein lie 


{mall, flat, reddiſh Seeds, in a double 
Order, on both ſides of the thin, mid- 


dle Skin, which in this is not white, 


like that of the Sattin-Flower, The 
Root is ſmall and woody, dying eve- 
ry Year, after it hath given Seed; but 
ſeldom periſheth the firſt Year, it 
then not running up to Flower. It 
muſt be ſown in March. 
ALyYSsUM alterum Dioſcoridis 
minus, The leſſer Madwort of Dioſcori- 
des. This leſſer Madwort hath divers 
long Leaves lying on the Ground, a 
little waved on the Edges, of a pale, 


or blueiſh green Colour, about three 


Inches long, and one broad, rough 
and hairy, but ſofter than the former; 
from among which riſe ſlender, weak, 
rough Stalks, ſcarce able to ſtand up- 
right, parted into many Branches, 
whereon grow. the Leaves, by cou- 
ples, one oppoſite to another, ſmaller, 
but rougher than the former. The 
Flowers firſt boͤgin to break forth 
at the top, and afterwards on the 
ſides, or wings, which are many, {ſet 


together in Tuffs, conſiſting of four 


white Petals, notched in the middle, 
which maketh every Petal ſeem as it 
it was cut; with divers yellowiſh 
Threads, in the middle of them, and 
each ſtanding in a green Husk. Thoſe 


ae 
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are longer than thoſe more inward, 
and each larger than the inner ones; 
Vvyhich being paſt, there ſucceed round 
Seed-Veſſels, like Bucklers, ſmaller 
than the former, hard and rough on 
the out- ſide, in which are contained 
flat Seed, in four round, reddiſh Cells, 
or Partitions, divided by a certain ſhi- 
ning Skin. The Root is ſmall and 
long, with divers Fibres thereat, and 
laſts ſeveral Vears; the Stalk dyin 
down to the Ground every Year, an 
ſhooting forth anew in the Spring, 
more ſharp in Taſte than the Leaves, 
which are drying and aſtringent. The 
Secd muſt be ſown in March. 
AtyssUM Montanum Columnz 
* Mountain Madwort of Columna. This 
other Madwort of the Mcuntains hath 
a ſmall fibrous Root, from whence 
ſpring up ſmall and weak, round 
reddiſh Stalks, lying upon the Ground, 
and ſhooting forth Roots at the Joints, 
and then raiſing themſelves up again: 
The loweſt Leaves whereof are ſmall 
and Toundiſh, not much bigger than 
one's Nail ; but thoſe that grow up 
afterwards upon the Stalks are larger, 


being about two Inches long, deeply 


indented about the Edges, and very 
rough too, for the molt part, ſet at 


every Joint, with long Foot-Stalks. 


At theſe Joints likewiſe, on both 
ſides, come forth three or four blue- 
iſh Flowers, each ſtanding upon a 
very ſmall hairy Foot-ſtalk, having 
four ſmall green Leaves under them, 
as a Husk wherein they ſtand, and 
wherein afterwards groweth the Seed- 
Veſſels, which are two, flat, oval, or 
round Husks, like Bucklers, joined at 
the Sides together, hairy at the brims, 
and containing five or ſix yellow flat 
Seeds in each Partition. The Root 
dieth every Year, The Seed muſt be 
ſown in March. | 8 
ALYssUM Galeni Cluſio, Galen 


bis Madwort, according to Cluſius. This 


Mad wort of Galen, is accounted a kind 
of Hoarhound, and riſeth up with a 
ſquare, whitiſh, woolly Stalk, divided 


lour, ſtandin 
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into Branches from the very Bottom- 
having two Leaves at every Joint, ſome. 
what like Hoarhound, but leſſer, round. 
er, and more hoary, ſmaller at the Bot- 
tom, broad at the Ends, and ſome- 
what divided at the 5 without 
e. 


Scent, but bitter in T At the 
Joints, with the Leaves, come forth 
the Flowers round about the Stalks, 
like Hoarhound, but of a purpliſh Co- 
in hoary Husks, with 
Points very ſharp and prickly ; where. 
in, after they are paſt, lie red Seed, 
like thoſe of FHoarhound. The 
Root is ſmall and ſtringy, and is laſt- 
ing; for Cluſtus tells us he found it 
in Spam, in March, having both Flow- 
ers and ripe Seed thereon. But it muſt 
be ſhelter'd in the Winter in theſe 
colder Countries. 
ſown in the Spring. 
AL1s$SUM verticilatum foliis cre- 
natis, Madwort with dented Leaves. 
This hath a ſmall woody Root, with 


Fibres ſet - thereat, from whence riſe 


{quare Stalks of a Foot or more high, 


leaning down to the Ground, ſet with 


Leaves at certain Diſtances, the laweſt 
being largeſt, ſomewhat like thoſe of 
Hoarhound, but longer, coming near 
thoſe of Germander, but greyiſh, with 
a rough Hairyneſs, a little dented a- 
bout the Edges, ſomewhat like Berony. 
At the Joints of the Stalks the Leaves 
grow leſſer upwards ; at which Places 


appear many whitiſh purple Flowers, 
ſet in Wharles, or Roundles, as in Hoar- 


hound, but with prickly Husks, which 
contain in them browniſh Seed. The 
whole Herb is in Taſte aſtringent, yet 


not unpleaſant, and having withal a 


little Bitterneſs. This is {weet-ſcent- 
ed. Theſe are all raiſes from Sced 
ſown in the Spring. 

AMARACUS, from the Greek, 


et H ,, and in Latin, Majorana, - 
with us, Marjoram, and Marjerom. 
We have ſeveral forts of it in our 
Kitchin-Gardens; one a very ſweet 
fort which we raiſe every Year from 
Seed upon hot Beds; another which we 


propagate 


The Seed muſt be 
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ropagate from Slips in 4pril, that 
ole be Hinter; and ſome fine ſorts 


which make pretty Buſhes, and are 


ſhelter'd in the Winter. See more of 
it under the Word Marum. 8 
AMARADULCIS, i.e. Dulcamara, 
or, Solanum Legnoſum. See Solanum. 
AMARANTHUS, in Engliſh is 
call'd Flower-Gentle, It is a beautiful 
Tribe, affording as much Ornament 
to a Garden, in the Summer, as any 
Plant. There are many ſorts ; but I 
think that which is call'd Amaranthus 
Tricolor, - is not to be matched for 
Beauty by any Plant, when it has been 
well educated; the three Colours, 
green, yellow, and red, are fo finely 
mixt in all its Leaves. Next to this, 
the kind which bears the ſcarlet and 
the yellow Combs are to be admired; 
theſe are calld, by the Gardeners, 
Amaranth Cocks-Combs. The ſcarlet- 
headed one, is in Latin nam'd Ama- 


ranthus Coccineus, from Hits Colour. 


To theſe we ſhould add the Princes- 
Feather, which in Mr. Curtis's fine 
Gardens at Putney, I have ſeen fix 
Foot high in one Summer: Thele 
are all rais'd from Seeds upon hot 
Beds, early in the Spring; and the firſt 
ſorts ſhould be drawn under Glaſſes in 
the Summer, to make them large, 


giving them light Earth, and much 


Water, while they are growing. 


AMBROSIA, from the Greek, 


du eiu, ſignifying Deorum Cibus, or 


ne Meat of the Gods, is a Plant call'd 
the Oak of Cappadocia, and alſo Ambro- 


ſia, from the Fragrancy of it; or, as 
ſome ſuppole, that it Men were to 


eat of it, they would become ſo long 
liv'd, as to be reckon'd immortal. Ir 
makes a Plant about two Foot high, 


bearing Leaves almolt like Mug wort, 


but of a very agreeable Scent, ſome- 
What like the Boetris. In this Plant, 
tho? it be an Herb, the Flowers come 
ſeparately from the Seed, as they do 
in the common Oak, It will grow of 
Cuttings planted in April, or of Seeds 
ſown at that Time, There is a Cut 
of it in Parkinſon, 


Garden, bloſſoming in Auguſt. 


AM 
 AMEDANUS, i. e. Alnus Vulga- 
ris. 

A MEL L us, mention d by Columella 
and Vigil, appears plainly to be the 
Flower call d Aſteratticus Italorum, 
call'd in Engliſh, Purple Italian Star- 
wort, or Purple Marygold. Tis one 
of the moſt beautiful Flowers * 
t is 
propagated by parting the Roots, after 
the Flower-Stalks have done blowing, 
or any Time before April. It loves a 
light Soil. See M. 
AMINE a, of Dioſcorides, is a ſort 
of Myrrh, call'd, by Galen, Minea; but 
tis not certainly known what Tree 
produces it. 

AMI, Off. is alſo calld 441 and 
* / . . . i 
c. ⁰ o, and in Engliſh, wg Weed. 
We find two or three ſorts of it, one 
of them growing wild with us, It 
may be rais'd from Seed ſown in 
March. They are cut by Gerrard. 

AMomMumn, Off. call'd alſo, in En- 
gliſh, Amomum. We are not certain 
of the Plant, whether it be the fame 
mention'd by the Antients ; but that 
which is of the Shops, brings its 
Fruit in Bunches of triangular Cap- 

ſula, containing ſeveral black, cor- 
ner'd, rough Seed, of a hot aroma- 
tick Taſte. This Seed may be ſown 
in hot Beds in March, and if the Plant 
holds, muſt have a Green-Houſe for 
Winter. There is a Cut of the Fruit 
in Parkinſon. 

AMORRHEA Athenzi, i. e. Ca- 
ſtanea. | 

Amputation, the cutting off any 
Limb or Bough of a Tree. 

Amphibious, ſays Varro, is a double 
Life; the Latin Word Amphivinm 
comes from the Greek ajuziC:ov, 
1. e. Animal utrobique vivens. The 
Uſe I make of it in my Writings, is 
accordingly for ſuch Animals or Plants 
as either will live upon the Land, or 
in the Water, 

AMYL UM, a Preprration of Wheat 
ſteep'd in Water, and beat in a Mor- 
tar, and made into a Pultage, much 

| in 
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in requeſt among the Antients. It 


was commonly made of the husk'd 
IVheat, or Adoreum of Columella. 
AmvuRca, vel, amuſa, vel, muſa, i. e. 
Fæx Olei, that is the Lees of Oy], 
often mention d by Virgil, and the other 


Scriptores de Re Ruſtica, for its great 


uſe in Husbandry, by enriching of 
Land, and preſerving of Corn from 
Inſects, or Smutt. 

AMY GDALUs, from the Greek, 
d uu sd which ſignifies the Almond- 
Tree, and Amygdalum for the Al- 
mond. Fruit. We have the ſweet Al- 
mond, and the bitter Almond; one 


bearing white Bloſſoms, and the other 


pink-colour'd Bloſſoms: They make 
pretty Trees, in a little time, from the 
Nuts put into the Ground, about Fe- 
bruary, and, without Grafting, will 


. come to Bloſſom very ſpon, and make 
'a fine Appearance early in the Spring. 


I wonder the white-bloſſom'd Almond 
is not frequent with us, for it will 
bear our Climate very well. We may 
bud theſe with ſome ſorts of Peaches 
in July. Beſides theſe we have the 
dwarf Almond, and the double-bloſ- 


ſom'd Almond, all which are proper to 


adorn Wilderneſs Works. 

ANACARDI A, Off. call'd in Engliſh, 
Anacardes, or Molucca-Beans, 1s a 
Fruit like an Heart, growing on 
large Trees, about Calecut and Cam- 
baya. Garcias tells us that the Fruit 
is familiarly eaten when it is freſh; 
and alſo when it is pickled. But when 
the Fruit is dry, it 1s uſed, as a Cau- 
ſtick, to take away Wens, which 1 
believe is right : For a Gardener, who 
had ſome of them to ſet, being cu- 


rious enough to taſte them, had his 


Mouth and Face immediately inflam'd 
and ſwell'd to that degree, thay for 
ſeveral Days he could hardly receive 
any thing at the Mouth. We may 
ſee a Figure of them in Parkinſon. 
Sow them in hot Beds, in March, and 
houſe them in Winter. | 


AN AGAL Is, Off, from the Greek, 


% 


in Water-Tubs, as 


purea, Pimpernel 


AN 


ct ver aA, is in Engliſh, Pimpernel, 
which is a low, but pretty Tribe, 
from the beautiful Colours of their 
Flowers, which are reds, blues, c. 
They grow wild in England; but they 
make pretty Edgings in Gardens. 
They mult be ſown in the Spring. We 
have alſo ſeveral kinds which grow in 
the Waters, which may be cultivated 


Plants. The Water-Pimpernel is call, 
in Latin, Anagalis Aquatica, and alſo 
Becabunga ; and in Engliſh, Brooklime. 


ANAGALL1s, flore Pheniceo, Red, 


flower'd Pimpernel. The common 
Pimpernel hath many weak, ſquare 
Stalks lying on the Ground, beſet all 
along with two ſmall roundiſn Leaves 
at oy Joint, one againſt another, 
ſomewhat like Chickweed, but have 
no Foot-ſtalks; for they do, as it 
were, compaſs th> Stalk, wherein it 
differeth from Chickweed, The Flow- 
ers ſtand ſingly, at the Joints, between 
them and the Stalks; conſiſting of five 
{mall, round pointed Petals, of a fine 
pale red Colour, tending to an orange, 
with many Threads in the middle; in 
whoſe Places, after they are paſt, ſuc- 
ceed ſmooth, round Heads, like thoſe 
of Chickweeds, wherein is contained 
{mall Seed. The Root is ſmall and 
fibrous, periſhing every Year. 

 AnaGaALLis fore ceruleo, blue 
flower'd Pimpernel. This other Pim- 
pernet is in all things like the former, 
except in the Colour of the Flower; 
for whereas that is of a red Colour, 
this is of a fair blue Colour; wherein 
conſiſteth the Difference. 

ANA4GALL1s flore obſolete pur- 
with (ullen red 
Flowers. This Pimpernel doth in all 
things reſemble the former ; {ave on- 
2 that the Flowers of this are of a 
ullen, or dark red Colour, having a 
caſt of purple therein. 

AN AGALLIs flore carneo, Pim- 
pernel with bluſb- colour J Flowers. This 
ſort is in every relpe&t like the 


for mer, 


other Water. 
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AN 
former, except only in the Colour of 
the n is of a fair bluſn, 
or incarnate Colour | 
ANAGALL1s flore luteo, Pimper- 


nel with yellow Flowers. The yellow 


Pimpernel groweth in the like man- 
ner as the former, with many ſpread- 
ing Branches upon the Ground, but 
they are ſomewhat greater ; and the 
Leaves alſo are larger than the former 
ſorts, ſet by Couples at the Joints, 
where the Flowers come forth upon 
long Foot-ſtalks, like the other, but 
larger, and of a fair yellow Colour, 
with pointed Petals, ſomewhat like 
Nummularia, with round Heads con- 
taining the Seeds, and ſmall fibrous 
Roots, not periſhing every Year as 
the reſt do. | 
ANAGALLIS tenui folia flore cæ- 
ruleo, Narrow-leaf*'d Pimpernel with 
blue Flowers. This blue flower'd Pim- 
pernel groweth in the ſame manner 
that the reſt do, with ſpreading Bran- 
ches upon the Ground, and Leaves ſet 
at the ſeveral Joints all along up to 
the Tops ; but they are longer and nar- 
rower, ſomewhat reſembling the 
Leaves of Gratiola, or Hedge- Hyſſop 3 
and not always two at a Joint, but 
oftentimes three or more, yet very 
ſeldom. Ar the Joints with the 


Leaves ſtand ſeveral Flowers, as in 


the other ſorts, upon ſmall long Foot- 
Stalks, made of five ſmall round-pointed 
Petals, yet ſomewhat greater than 


thoſe of the former blue fort, having 


a Shew or Circle of purple Colour in 
the middle, or bottom, which after- 
wards yield ſuch like round Heads and 
Seeds. It has ſmall thready Roots, 
like the other, periſhing in the ſame 
manner every Year. 

AN AGALL Is aquatica, five Beca- 
bunga, Brook-Lime. Brook-Lime ſend- 
eth forth from acreeping Root, which 
puts forth Fibres at the wary as It 
runneth, many green Stalks, round 


and ſappy, with ſome Branches on 
them, broad, round, deep, green, and 
thick Leaves ſet by coup es; from 
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the Bottom whereof ſhoot forth long 
Foot-ſtalks, with many ſmall blue 
Flowers on them, like in form to 
the Land Pimpernels, that conſiſt of 
five ſmallroundpointed Petalsa-piece. 

ANAGALLIS aquatita, ive, Beca- 
bunga major, The great Brook- Lime, 
or Water-Pimpernel., This differeth 
in nothing from the former, but 
in having larger and rounder Leaves 
and in the Flowers, which are of a 
paler blue Colour. 

ANAGALLI1sS aquatica folio ob- 
longo crenato, Great Water-Pimpernel, - 
There is little other Difference in this 
ſort from the former, but in the Leaf, 
which is longer pointed, and dented 
about the Edges; and in the Flowers, 
which are of a pale blue Colour. 
There is one alſo of this ſort, which 
is leſſer, wherein conſiſteth the 
Difference. | 

ANAGALL1s aquatica foliis pulegii, 
Small round leaf'd Water-Pimpernel. 
The Leaves of this Water-Pimpernel 
are ſmall and round, almoſt like Penny- 
Royal, two always at a Joint, upon 
the Stalks, which are four-ſquare, 
and bear blue Flowers, like the Land- 


Pimpernel. The white Roots creep in 


the Ground like the former. 

Axa ALL Is aquaticatertiaLobellii 
folio ſubrotundo non crenato, Lobel's 
third Mater- Pimpernel. The Root of 
this Vater- Pimpernel does not creep, 
but is a ſmall Buſh of white Fibres ; 
from whence ſpring many ſmooth, pale 
green Leaves, ſmall at the Bottoms, 
and broad and round at the Ends. 
The Stalk is round, about a Foot 
high, bearing many ſmaller Leaves, 
{et one by one up to the Top, where 
break forth many branch'd Spikes of 
white Flowers. 

AN AGALL Is aquatica Anguſti fo- 
lia, fave quarta Lobelii, Long Chick. 
weed-leaf d Mater- Pimpernel. This 
ſmall Water- Pimpernel riſeth not above 
half a Foot high, with many Bran- 
ches ſpreading from the weak ſquare 
Stalk, having two ſmall Leaves at a 

Joint, 
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Jos. ſomewhat like the greater 
zhickweed, but longer. The Flowers 


are white, made of four Petals a-piece, 
ſanding on long Foot-ſtalks, like the 


firſt ſorts, and bringing ſmall Seeds 


in round Heads. | 
 ANAGALL1saquatica Anguſti fo- 
lia ſcutellata, Narrow · leaf d Water- 
Pimpernel. The Root of this Water- 
Pimpernel is reddiſh, fibrous, and creep- 
ing. The Stalks are ſmooth, ſtrak'd, 
jointed, and a Foot and Half high, ha- 
ving two very narrow and long 
Leaves at every Joint, pointed at the 


Eads, without any Foot-ſialk: At 
cry 


Joint almoſt, with the Leaves, 


come forth ſmall upright Branches, 


winding themſelves one within ano- 
ther, as if they had Claſpers ; from 
whence ſpring ſmaller Foot-ſtalks on 
both fides, which ſuſtain ſmall whitiſh 
purple Flowers, like thoſe of Chick- 
IWeed, conſiſting of three Petals a- piece; 
after which ſucceed ſmall, flat , double 
Pods, like a Shield, that is, two ſet 
together with a Thread between them, 
on both ſides whereof lie the Seed. 

ANaGciRis, from the Greek, &va- 
Yves, or, dvayvpE©r, is alſo call'd 
Laburnum, and in Engliſh, Bean- Treſoil. 
It makes a very beautiful Shrub, or 
rather a ſmall Tree, caver'd almoſt 
over with Strings of yellow Bloſſoms 
in May. The Flowers reſemble thoſe 
of the Spaniſh Broom, and bear Seeds 
in Cods almoſt like it, which are 
eaſily rais'd by ſowing them in the 
Spring. It makes a good ſhow in the 
larger Wilderneſs-Works. 

AN AN As, ſive Pinas, is call'd Pine- 
Apple in Engliſh, is a Plant worthy 
tobe admired for the ſake ot its delicious 
Fruit. In my monthly Writings I have 
been very full upon the Culture of this 
Fruit; as well to do Juſtice to Mr. 
Henry Tellende, who was the firſt 
that brought it to rejoice in our Cli- 
mate, in Sir Matt heco Decker's fine 


Gardens at Richmond, as for the uſe 


of thoſe Gentlemen who are deſirous 
of cultivating this fine delicious Fruit 
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in their Gardens. We call it the Pine- 
Apple, becauſe its Fruit reſembles the 
Fruit or Cone of the Pine-Tree; but 
its Fleſh is much ſuperior to theFleſh, 
or Pulp, of the fineſt Peach. The 
Plant reſembles an Aloe, in the man- 
ner of growing, being compos d of 
long 2 Leaves, ſet with Spines 
on the Edges; from the midſt of 
which riſes the Fruit, with a Crown 
of Leaves ſet upon the Top. This 
Crown, when the Fruit is eaten, 


| ſhould be immediately planted in a 


{mall Pot of fine Mould, and plung'd 
into a Bark-Bed, giving it Water 
8 degrees, till it ſtrikes Root, and 
y good Management will come to 
bear Fruit in about two Years. About 


the end of Fuly is a good time to 


take off the Suckers from about our 
ſtrong Plants; and ſmoothing the 
wounded Part, or Foot of our Suck- 
ers, with a Knife, we tnay plant 
them in Pots of a moderate light 
Earth, well ſifted, and preſſing the 
Mould cloſe about them, put them 
in the Bed of Bark, and uling them 
as is directed for the Crowns, they 
will ſtrike Root in a Fortnight's Time. 
When we give them Water, we muſt 
by all means avoid letting any of it 
get in among the Leaves, for it will 
lie there and rot the Heart of the Plant. 
Theſe flower in April, after the whole 
Fruit 1s form'd, bringing then blue 
Flowers in Circles, beginning at the 
bottom of the Fruit. From the Time 
of their Flowering the Knobs of the 
Fruit begin to el, and continue 
increaſing in Subſtance, till the Time 
the Fruit is ripe, which is com- 
monly in 1h, as Mr. Telende orders 
ſome of them; but others again do 
not ripen till October. I find by Mr. 
Telende's Practice, that they cannot 
be allow'd too much Heat, if they 
are ſafe from burning; and on the 
other hand, they cannot ever be 
made hardy, if we expect Fruit, 
Thele are generally brought from the 
Stove to the Bark - Bed in February, 


and 


& 
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and remain there ?till about the End 
of October, and are then returned 
back to the Stove, where the Fires 
muit be conſtantly kept, ſo that 
our Guide, the Thermometer, be 
kept rather above, than below, Pine- 
Apple Heat, which is marked in 
thole T hermometers, prepared on 
rurpole for the Uſe of Gardeners, 
by Mr. John Fowler, an ingenious 
Maker of mathematical Inſtru- 
ments, in Swithin's- Alley, near the 
Royal Exchange, Lundin, who regu- 
lated them by Mr. Telende's Ther- 
mometer ; what concerns the Stuves 
for Educating this Fruit, ſee un- 
der the Word Stove ; and what re- 
lates to the Bark-bed, which I have 
here mentioned, fee how to make 
it, and of its Uſe, under the Words 
Bark-Bed. I have given a Cut of 
this Plant in my Monthly Writ- 
INS. 

AN H , Off. in Greek allo 
«yo, in Engliſh, Alkanet. This 
Plant ſomewhat reſembles the Echi- 
um and Bugloſum in its Manner 
of Growth, but is diſtinguiſhed 
from them by the beautiful red Co- 
lour of its Roots: But this Red, 
Pliny ſays, will not give a Tincture 
to Water, but to Oyl only. There 
are ſeveral Sorts, but there is only 
one kind growing wild in Eng- 
land, as I can find at preſent ; it 
may be raiſed from Seed ſown in 
March. | 

Axcnvsa lutea major, The great 
yellow Aikanet, This Alkanet hath 
many long and narrow hoary Leaves 
hing on tte Ground, and thick (et 
on the Flower Stalks likewiſe, 
which riſeth not much aboye a 
Foot and a half high : At the Tops 
of them ſtand many yellow Flow- 
ers, with .a ſmall Leaf at the Foot 
of every Flower, which are ſome- 
what long and hollow; ſomewhat 
like Comfrey Flowers, but a little 
opening themſelves at the Brims, 
like the Flowers of Bagleſs, with a 

V OL ; | 
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Pointal in the middle: After they 
are paſt, there come in their 
Places, ſmall long blackiſh Seeds, 
not unlike Bugl:ſs Seeds: The 
Root is of the bigneſs of one's Fin- 
ger; and about 8 Inches long, whoſe 
outward Bark is ſomewhat thick, 
and of an excellent orient red Co- 
lour, ſtaining their Hands thay 
touch it, the inner Pith being white 
and woody : The whole Herb is of 
an aſtringent Taſte. | 
ANchos lutea minor, The leſ- 

ſer yellow Alkanee, This ſmall Al- 
kanet is very like. the former; but 
that the Leaves are narrower and 
ſhorter, and ſomewhat hoary, as 
the Stalks are allo, which in ſome 
are but a Foot, in others a Foot 
and a half high, ſet with ſmaller 
Leaves: The Flowers are hollow 
and yellow like the other, but leſ- 
ſer : The Seed allo is like the for- 
mer; the Root is great in Reſpe& 
to the Plant, red and tender while 
it is young; but growing wood 
when it 1s old, and blackiſh. This 
Sort liveth and abideth after Seed 
time, which ſome others do not. 
 Ancuusa minor purpurea, 
Smail Ikanet with purple Flowers. 


This ſmall pmrple Alkanet hath grea- 


ter and longer Leaves than the 
laſt, hairy and green like thoſe of 

Bugliſs, and ſomewhat like the 
farſt ; but leſſer and narrower, and 
more plentitul, as well thoſe that 
lye upon the Ground, as thoſe that 
rite up with the Stalks, which are 
many, tender and flender, whoſe 
Flowers, being ſhaped like theothers, 
are of a reddiſh purple Colour. 
The Seed following is more gray 3 
the Root is greater and thicker than 
that of the tormer. There ts ano- 
ther ſort, whoſe ſmall Flowers 
ſcarce riſe out of the Husks ; they 
are of a ſad or dead red Colour, 
the Seed blackiſh, rifing again 
yearly of its own lowing, and lean- 


ing down to the Ground. | 
D Ax cu us A 
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Ancnvsa lignoſior anguſtifo- 
lia, Woody Alkanet. This {malleſt 
Alkanet differs from the preceding, 
both for the want of Colour in the 
Root, and the Hardnels of both 
Roots and Stalks ; the Flower Stalks 
are ſcarce a Foot high, hard and 
woody, having many imall and nar- 
row {ad green hairy Leaves, much 
{maller and ſhorter than the laſt : 
The Flowers ſtand on crooked 
Stalks, bending inwards like thoſe 
of Heli-tropium, and are hollow, 
but ſmaller than the former, and of 
a very blue Colour like them, for 
the Form and Manner of' growing; 
the Root is hard and woody, of a 
browniſh red on the outſide, and 
not colouring the Hands like the 

others, or very little. | 
Ax chus 4 humilis Cretica, the 
low Alkanzt of Candy, From a ſmall 
long reddiſh Root a Finger's Big- 
nels, ſpring ſmall Stalks half an 
Inch long, beering thereon many 
ſmall white Leaves on each Side, 
ſet very thick together, and ſmaller 
than thoſe of the other Allanets; 
at the Tops whereof ſtand reddith 
Flowers inclinable to purple, lar- 
ger than thoſe of the former Alka- 
nete, and formed like thoſe of Baſ- 
tard Sena, after which come ſmall 
long, rough, Veſſels, containing 
within them ſmall Seed: In the 
Summer Time, the Root will give 
a red Juice, that will dye their 
Fingers who touch it, which is 
much commended by the Natives, 
to be ſingularly good againſt the 
Poyſon of any. Serpent. ; 
AN ch us 4 arborea, Great Al- 
kanet, or Tree Alkanet. The Root 


of this Alkanet is inſipid, woody, 


long, and of a Finger's Thickneſs, 
ſomewhat reddiſh within, and with 
a thin, blackiſh, rough Bark; .the 
Stalk is thick and rugged, ſhooting 
forth divers Branches, and they 
again branching into ſmaller, with 
many ſmall Leaves like Savory ſet 
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together at the Joints, and ſmall 
white Spines about them; but on 
the ſmaller Branches, they ſtand 
ſingle for the moſt Part, one above 
another at equal Diſtances; at the 
Ends whereot grow {mill Flowers, 
ſomewhat like the ordinary Alkayet, 
of a browniſh purple Colour, and 
Seeds like the former. 

AN DPIRIAN RHASIS, f. e. 
har nn Fabago, or Bean Caper. 

NDROSACS3, like the Greek 
ar pgoatts, is in the Engl: diſtin 
guiſhed by the Name of Matthic- 
lus's Navel-Wort. Many of thoſe 
grow wild in Germany, about Ba- 
den; but what we have of them 
are in the Gardens. 
raiſed from Seed in Merch. 

ANDRACHNE of Columella, 
is Purſlans. 

ANDROSAMUM, is a kind of 
Hypericum, or St. John wort. 

ANDRYALA major of Lug dunen- 

fis, is ſuppoſed to be the Sonchus 
Africanus Spinoſus, or Therny Sow- 
thiſtle of Africa, is a very odd 
Plant, may be raiſed from Seed ſown 
in April. 

ANEMON Y, Wind-Fl;wer is A x - 
MON E. 

ANEMONE, Which in Egli 
we call Vind- Flower or Ane mon), is a 
Plant which affords vaſt Varieties. 
We have ſome Sorts growing wild 
in England; but the firſt Riſe of 
thoſe fine Sorts, which we now 
cultivate with io much Care in our 
Engliſh Gardens, came from Turkey, 
where now, Mr. Tournefort ſays, 
there is a whole Ifland covered 


with them, of yariovs Colours, but 


ſingle for the moſt Part; this he 
tells us in his Voyage to the Te. 
vant, It would be wonderful to 
ſee the great Varieties of this Flow: 
er, it we did not know the Chan- 
ges and Alterations made by the 
Generation of Plants; but furely, 
the Varieties of Stripes and Co- 
lours of theſe Flowers, as well 0 

| the 


hey may be 
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the extraordinary Fulneſs of Leaves 
or Petals in the double Flowers of 
Ane monies, is greatly to be admir- 
ed; the Roots are tuberous, like 
a Potatoe, but ſomewhat thinner, 
and are to be parted, when they 
are taken out of the Ground, after 


they have been well waſh'd and 


dryd; ſome are ſo very fine that 
they will bring three Guineas pe, 
Ounce, and others may be had ior 
ten Shillings per Pound, of beauti- 
jul Mixtures. We ſhould take up 
theſe Roots as ſoon as the Flowers 
and Leaves are turned yellow; and 
when the Claws of the Roots are 
well clean'd and gage a Pound 
of Roots; put into the Ground, will 
bring three or four Pound of Roots, 
if they have liked the Soil, which 
always ſhould be light and well 
fitted ; the larger round Knots of 
the Roots will blow the next Year, 
but the flat Claws will only bring 
Increaſe ; the Seeds of the ſingle 


Anemonies muſt be ſaved as ſoon” 


as we ſee them begin to ripen, 
and, being rubbed in Sand, mutt be 
lown in the Spring. The Time 
of putting our beſt Roots into the 
Ground is about Michael mas, but 
the ſingle Sorts may ſtand all the 
Year round, to blow at Spring and 
in the Winter. 


Of the ANEMoONt. There are 


chiefly two kinds, both bringing 


many Diverſities of delicate Flow- 
ers, as well double as ſingle; the 
firſt is called Anemon? Latif lia, i. e. 
the Anemony with broud Leaves, 
and the other Anemone Tenuifelia 
the Anemen) With narrow Leaves 
many of the Varieties of which are 
as follows. x | 
ANnEMoNns Latifolia Vulgaris 
maxima Verſicolor, The broad 
Leaved common. Anemony of many 
Colours. The common, great, dou. 
ble, variable, broad-leaved Ane me- 
, cometh up before Winter, with 
many broad Leaves, cut in on the 
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Sides and folding, of a freſher 
green Colour, than many of thoſe 
that follow, and a little hard in 
handling, as all this kind are; and 
therefore, by ſome called. hard- 
leav'd Anemony ; From among 
theſe Leaves riſeth up one, two, or 
more Stalks for Flowers, accords 
ing to the Age and Bigneſs of the. 
Roots, having about the middle of 
the Stalks ſome jagged Leaves, as 
all the Ane monies have; at tho 
top of the Stalks come forth Flows 
ers, which are large and double, 
conliſting of many narrow, long, 
ſharp-pointed Petals, the outmoſt 
whereof are broadeſt and green, 
with ſome Stripes of Orange taw- 
ny; but the inner Petals are ſmal- 
ler, leſs ſtriped with green; and 
the middle Petals being wholly 
Orange tawny, turning inward, co- 
ver the Head or Button, which is 
uſual in the middle of the Flowers 
of moſt of this kind; the Root is 
tuberous large and thick, of a black- 
ith Colour on the outſide, and yel- 
lowiſh within. This common Ane- 
mon is by many called Robin Hood, 
Scarlet, and the Spaniſh Marygold 3 
there are two Kinds thereof, the 
Flowers of one being more double, 
and leſs green than the other. 

ANEMONE latifolia dictus Pavo 
major, the Great Peacock. The 
common broad-leav'd double ſcar- 
et Anemony is in all things like 
the laſt, except the Flower; that 
of this having but two or three 
Rows of large, roundiſh Petals, 
which are wholly of a light ſcar- 
let, or rather Orange tawny Co- 
lour, with a whitiſh Circle at the 


Dottom, and a blackiſh hairy Head 


or Button in the middle: This, 
and the former, are the moſt com- 


mon, and beſt known in the Weſt 


of England, of all the Sorts of dou- 

ble broad-leav'd Anemonese 
AxEwore latifolia flore pleno coe- 
cineo, the Broad- leav d ſcarlet double 
91 Ane mom 
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Ane mony. This broad-leaved Ane- 
meny, with a double ſcarlet Flow- 
er, hath the Leaves as green, but 
ſmaller than thoſe of the for- 
mer; the Flower is thick and dou- 
ble, conſiſting uf many round-point- 
ed, narrow, long Petals, which 
are wholly of a rich ſcarlet Co- 
lour 3 there is another alſo, that 
beareth double ſcarlet Flowers; the 
Petals whereof are narrow, ſharp. 
pointed, and of a lighter Scarlet : 
This is that Sort which is com- 
monly called Super- rich; and there 
is another that beareth double 
Flowers, almoſt as large as the firſt, 
which are of the Colour of red 
Lead. | 


ANEMONE latifolia flore pleno 


coccineo variegata, Broad-/eav'd dos 


ble ſcarlet variegated Anemony. The 
broad · leav'd, double, ſcarlet, varie- 
gated Ane mony, hath ſmall, and 
browniſh green Leaves, with a tall 
Stalk, bearing a gallant, large, dou- 
ble Flower, of a rich ſcarlet Co- 
lour, and every Petal finely ſtriped, 
and yariegated with white; this far 
ſurpaſſeth any of the former, and 
was brought out of Holland unto us, 
by the Name of Belle de Paris. 
AN EMONE latifolia flore pleno 


rubro, Bread-leav'd, red, double A. 


ne mony. The double, broad-leav'd, 
red Ane mony, hath dark green 
Leaves, and a ſmall, double Blood 
red Flower, conſiſting of many 
narrow Petals of this Kind. There 
is another like unto it, only the Pe- 
tals are tipp'd, and a little edged 
with white. 
AN EMO N E latifolia flore pleno 
purpureo, Broad. lead d, double, 
purple Anemony. The broad-leav'd, 
double, purple Ane mony, hath broa- 
der Leaves than thoſe of the laſt, 


and of a browniſh green Colour; 


the Flower is ſomething larger, and 
the Petals not ſo many, but broader, 
and of a murrey purple Colour. 
There are divers Sorts that arg like 


| 


ble, broad leav'd Anemony, 
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this, which only differ in the Co- 
lour of the Flowers, ſome being 
deeper, and others lighter, and 
ſome of ſo pale a purple, that by 
long ſtanding, before they fall, ſeem 

almoſt white. | 
ANEMONE latifolia flore pleng 
purpureo variegata, Broad: leavꝰd. 
double, purple, variegated Anemouy, 
The double, broad-leav'd, purple, 
variegated Ane mon, chiefly differ- 
eth from the former in the Flower, 
which is very large, thick and 
double, of an excellent reddiſh 
purple Colour, and every Petal 
liſted about with white. There 
are divers other Varieties of doy- 
that 
are yearly raiſed from the Seeds 
of ſingle Flowers, whereof there 
are many Diverſities, differing 
chiefly from the double Kinds, in 
that the green Leaves are ſmaller, 
and the Flowers ſingle, few of 
them eſteemed, but thoſe of the 
fineſt Colours, which are ſuch as 
bring the beſt Seeds for raiſing new 

Varieties. | 
ANEMON E latifolia flore ſim- 
plici, Broad. leav'd ſingle Ane mom). 
The broad-leav'd Aneinonies, with 


fingle Flowers, are of divers Sorts 


and Colours, ſome bigger, others 
lefler, taller, or lower; the Flow- 
ers conſiſting of one Row of Petals, 
with a hairy Head in the middle, 
of a Colour differing from that 
of the Petals, which are of divers 
reds, purples, ſcarlets, deeper or pa- 
ler, even to pink or peach Colour, 
white or aſh Colour: Some of the 
beſt Sorts are kept by Floriſts for 
the ſake of the Seeds, from whence 
Diverſities are raiſed, and ſome 
double Flowers, as well as many 
ſingle ones of differing Colours, 
both plain and ſtriped. In all theſe 
ſingle Flowers, and ſome of thoſe 
which are call'd Semi-double ; the 
Head in the middle, after the 


Flowers are fallen, grows bigger 
dn 
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and full of Down, in which the 
Seeds are wrapp'd, which muſt be 
carefully gathered as ſoon as it is 
ripe, elle it will be all blown away 
with the Wind. 


ANEMONE tenuifolia vulgaris 


fore pleno rubro, Narrow-leav'd, 


double, red Ane meny. The com- 


mon, double, narrow-leayed, red 
Ane mon), hath many winged green 
Leaves, each Leaf being cut and part- 
ed into many Diviſions, ſmaller, and 
more divided, than thoſe of Parfley, 
and ſome of them like thoſe of a 
Carrot, among which riſeth up 
one, two, or more Stalks, accord- 
ing to the Bigneſs of the Root, 
with ſome ſmall green Leaves about 
the middle of each of them, and 
bearing at the top one great double 
Flower, conſiſting of 1ix or ſeven, 
and ſometimes more broad outer 
letals, of a deep red Colour, ha- 
ving in the middle a large Thrum 
of {mall Petals, of a lighter, and 
much paler red Colour, out of the 
middle whereof come many lar- 


ger and broader Petals, of a lighter 


red than' the outer Petals, and 
deeper than thoſe of the Thrum, 
which, warmed by the Sun, ſpread 
themſelves over it: The Roots are 
thick and tuberous, of a yellowiſh 
brown Colour, and neither ſo big 
nor black as thoſe of the other kind, 
with broad Leaves. | 
ANEMONE tenuifolia flore ple- 
no verſicolor, Narrow-leav'd Ane- 
mony, with a variegated double Flow- 
er. The double, narrow-leaved, 
variable 4n2mony, is in all things 
like the former; but only in the 
Colour of the Flowers, which in 
this will ſometimes be of a pale 
bluſh Colour, the tops of the Pe- 
tals almoſt white, and the bottom 
Peach Colour, and ſometimes the 
Flowers will be red like the former, 
but ſtriped and variegated, with a 


pale bluſh almoſt white, and ſome- 


times without any Marking at all. 
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It is common to ſce theſe Divyerſi, 
ties in this one kind, all proceedin® 
from the Increaſe of one Root. 
ANEMONE tenuifolia eleg antior 
flore pleno rubro, the Narrow-leav'd, 
elegant, double, red Anemony. This 
elegant, double, narrow-leav'd A- 
ne meny, with a red Flower, hath 
narrower, and more divided green 
Leaves than thole of the former ; 
the Stalk longer, and the outer 
Petals of the Flower more in Num- 
ber and ſharper pointed, of a good 
crimſon Colour ; the Thrum in the 
middle thereof is of a pale red, 
and the Tuft of ſmall long Petals 
that cometh out of the middle of 
the Thrum is very large, and.. 
ſpreadeth almoſt quite over the 
Flower of a lighter Crimſon, than 
that of the outer Petals, and deeper 
than that of the Thrum, many 
times two Flowers will be joyned 
together on one Stalk, which hap- 
peneth more frequently in this 


kind, than in any other: the Root 


is not ſo big and thick as that of 
the common red, but flatter and 
more ſpreading: The chiefeſt 
Difference in theſe Sorts is in the 
Flowers, and the Shape of the 
Roots. | 
ANEMONE tenuifolia flore pleno 
coccineo, Narrow. leav'd, ſcarlet, 
double - flowered Aue mom. The 
double, narrow-leay'd, ſcarle t 4- 
nemony, is like the laſt; but that 
the Stalks grow not ſo high, and 
the Flowers fomething ſmaller, 
which are thick and double, and 
of an excellent ſcarlet Colour 5 
and therefore uſually call'd Incarna- 
. | 
AN E Mon E tenuifolia flore ple. 
no coceineo variegata, Narrow. leav d, 
ſcarlet, variegated, deuble-flowered 
Ane mony. The double, ſcarlet, va · 
riegated, narrow-leayed Anemony, 
is in all things like the laſt; but 


only in the Colour of the Flower, 


which, in this, is of the ſame ſcarlet 
D3 Colour 
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Colour with the former; but finely 
ſtriped and mark'd with white, the 
'Thrum ſeeming to be almoſt all 
white, and ſometimes ſome broad- 
er Petals will come out of the mid- 
dle, of a bright ſcarlet ſtriped with 
White, like the outer Petals. 
AxxkEMON E tenuifolia flore pleno 
coma coccinea, Narrow-leaved double 
Anemony, with a ſcarlet Ibrum. T his 
double narrow-leaved Anc mem; with 
ſcarlet Thrum, differeth from the 
aſt; in that the outer Petals are 
white, and the Thrum ſcarlet. 

ANEMONE tenuitolia flore ple- 
no dia Nacara, Narrew- lea vech 
double. flowered Anemony, called Na- 
cara, The double narrow-leaved 
Anemony, called Nacara, is like the 
ſcarlet, only the Flower is of a yel- 

lower ſcarlet Colour, reſembling 
that of the leſſer French Marigcla, 
and the Thrum inclining to an 
Orange Colour. 

AN E NH ONE flore pleno ſulphu- 
reo, Narrow-leaved double ſtraw 
colour d Auemem. The double 
Brimſtone-colour'd narrow-leay'd 
Ane mom, differeth from the laſt ; 
in that the outer Petals of the 
Flower are of a pale greeniſh yel- 
low Colour like Brimſtone, and the 

hrum more green. 

Ax EMONE tenuifolia flore ple- 
no viridante. The narrow-leaved 
double green Ane meny is like the 


laſt; but that the outer Petals are 


of a greeniſh Orange Colour, and 
the middle Thrum of a yellowiſh 
green, | 

 ANEmoONE tenuifolia flore ple- 
no albo major. This greater white 
narrow-leaved double Aue mony, 
little differeth, either in the green 
Leaves, or Faſhion of the Flower, 
from the former, being as large 
and double as any of them, and of 
a Milk-white Colour. There is 


another that beareth a ſmall, duy-' 


ble, Snow-white Flower, having 
fix outer Petals, and a Thrum in 
the middle, made of ſmall hairy 
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Petals ſtanding even at the top as if 

they had been clipt. 555 
AN EMON E fenuijolia flore pleno 

albo maxima. The greateſt double 


narrow- leaved white Ane men), cal- 


led the white of Bourdeaux, is in 
Faſhion like the firſt; but much lar- 
ger and fairer, and of a whiteColcur, 

ANEMONE fenuifolid flore plenz 
Colombina. The narrow-leaved 
double bluſh Ane mony, called Co. 
lombina, hath a larger Flower than 
any of the former ; the outer Pe- 
tals being long and brozdj the 
Thrum is compoſed of fffort narrow 
Petals, putting forth a great Tuft 


of longer and broader Leaves, which 


{pread over the Flowers, almoſt to 
the Points of the outer Petals : The 
whole Flower is of a bluſh or fl-th 
Colour, which is uſually found in 
the Flowers of the Colombina, from 
whence it is ſo called. 

Ax EMONE fenuifolia flore plens 
Roſco. The double narrow-leaved 
Role-colour'd 4nemony, hath ſmal- 
ler Flowers than the laſt ; but very 
thick and double, of a more lively 
Colour, like that of a new blown 
Da mas Riſe. 

AN EMO NE e r. flore ple noRo- 
ſeo variegata. The double variegated 
Roſe- colour'd Anemeony, only ditter- 
eth from the laſt ; in that the Flower 
or this is ſtriped and vary'd with 
white ; eſpecially the outer Petals, 

ANEMONE fenutfoliaflore pleno ru. 
bicante maculatc. The narrow- leaved 
double ſpotted bluſh Anemeony, ri- 
ſeth up with a tall Stalk, bearing 
a large Flower, whoſe outer Petals 
are almoſt white, marked 
ſmall reddiſh Spots and Marks, el- 


pecially on the outer Side; the 


Thrum is large and thick, compo- 


ſed of many narrow, long, ſharp- 


pointed Petals, of a reddiſh or 
Peach Colour, powder'd with {mall 
Specks of a deeper red Colour; 
this is called by thoſe that brought 
it out of Flanders, the Curtezan 
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There is another, little differing 


from this, either in Colours or 


Manner of growing, called paſſe 
Albertine. | 

ANEmMONE fenuifolia flore pleno 
purpureo. The narrow-leaved dou- 
ble purple Anzmony, cometh up 
with green Leaves commonly be- 
fore Winter, and many times with 
Flowers; and therefore, for the 


Prevention of ſuch Forwardneſs, 


we keep the Roots out of 


Ground, and not ſet them until 


September or October, which caules 
them to bear the fairer Flowers at 
the Spring, which are very large, 
thick and double, of a violet pur- 
ple Colour. 

AxEMoNE tenuifolia flore pleno 
Lavendulz coloribus. The narrow- 
leaved . double Lavender-coloured 
Anemony, is in all, things like the 
laſt; the Flower is leſſer, and of 
a pale, heavy, blue Colour, like 
the Flowers of Lavender ; there is 
another of this Sort that is ſtriped 
with white ; eſpecially, the outer 
Petals of the Flower. | 

ANEmMoNE fenuifolia flore pleno 
cerulecs The narrow-leaved dou- 
ble blue Aue mony is like the laſt, 
only differing in the Colour of the 
Flower, which in this is of a fine, 
bright, blue Colour, more pleaſant 
than any of the purples. 

ANEMONE tenufolia flore pleno 
coma purpurea. The narrow-leaved 
double Ane mony, with the purple 
Thrum, differeth chiefly from the 
other purples in the Colour of the 
Flower; the outer Petals of this be- 
ing white, and the Thrum purple. 
| ANEMONE tenuifclia flore pleno 
coma Amarantina. The narrow- 
leaved double Ane mony, with the 
dark pur ple Thrum, call'd Ama- 
ranth, has as broad green Leaves as 
the firſt common red, and the 


Flower is of the ſame Faſhion ; the 
outer Petals of a red Colour, and 
the middle Thrum of a dark pur- 
ple Colour, like the Flowers of the 
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leſſer Amaranthus purpureus, and 
therefore called the Amaranth A- 
ne mony: Sometimes there will come 
a Tutt of bright red Petals out of 
the middle of the putple-Thrum. 

ANEMONE fenulf lia flore pleno 
coma Amarantina variegata. The 
double narrow-leaved variegated 
Amaranth Ane men, is in all things 
like the laſt; only the outer Petals, 
and thole that come out of the mid- 
dle of the purple Thrum, are va- 
riegated with white, much finer in 
ſome Vears than in others. There 
are two Sorts of this Flower, one 
ſaid to be of Paris, and the other 
of Flanders; but that of Paris is 
the better, being more conſtantly 
marked, and more diſtinctly than 
the other. | | 

ANEMONE fenwij lia flore pleno quin- 
que coloribus. The double narrows 
leaved Ane mon) of five Colours, is 
like the Amaranth, but that the 
Stalk is taller, and the Flower 
longer; the outer Petals of which 
are red; the Thrum of a deeper 
purple, out of the middle whereof 
cometh one or tivo Rows of Petals, 
of a light crimion Colour, from the 
ends half Way, and the reſt pale 
yellow: In the middle of theſe be- 
tals, there is a ſmall Taft of ſhor- 
ter, which are of a pale Silver 
Colour : So that the five Colours 
are, red, which is that of the outer 
Petals; purple, that of the Thrum 
crimſon, the tops of the Petals 
which come out of it ; yellow, the 
other part of them, and the ſmall 
Tuft in the middle Silver Colour. 

AN EMO NE ftenuifclia didta Belli- 
zwart. This double Aue mony hath 
large Flowers, of a dark purpliſh 
Colour, finely ſtriped with white; 


the Roots are tender, and apt to pe- 


riſh, unleſs the Soil be very light, as 
all the other narrow-· leaved ſtriped 

Ane monies are. EE 
ANEMONE fenuifolia difta Bells 
Rigat. This is a large double Flower, 
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of an excellent crimſon Colour, and 
well ſtriped and marked with, 
white. Beſides theſe, there are 
ſtill vaſt Varieties rais'd every Year 
from Seed; but the beſt, that I can 
meet with, are Mr. Hunt's of Put- 

ey, a curious Nurſery-man there. 
This Sort of Flower is generally 


named by the Gardeners, after the 


Name of ſome Town, or aſter the 
Title of ſome Man of Quality, or 
of ſome Perſon of Merit. Theſe 
flower from Seed the next Year 
after they are ſown. 

ANT HV u, Of. from the Greek 
dune d, which fone ſay comes from 
erixnlor, 2. e. inuictum, quia cibi 
appetentiam excitat, fron its ex- 
citing an Appetite for Eating, is 
called Dill in Engliſh, it is neceſ- 
ſary in every Kitchen Garden, and 
is commonly forgot to be ſown, 
which ſhould be the Beginning of 


April ; but if we once ſow it, it 


ſeldom is wanting, taking Care to 
ſow itſelf z; we may allo ſow it as 
ſoon as its Seed is ripe. | 
17 7. Ce 
fruticoſa apguſti folia. 
ANG ELI CA, Off, has been a 
Plant of good Eſteem, as it ſeems 
by its Name; it is call'd in Zg1ifh 
alſo Angelica, is a Plant necefla» 
ry for a Kitchen Garden, it loves 


Salvia 


the Shade, and ſhould be propa- 
_ gated by Plants from the Root, 


which is more common than from 
Seeds, however, both theſe may 
be done early in the Spring. There 
is one Sort which 1s called Archan- 
gelica, which is the Water Angeli- 
ca, proper to be an Inhabitant of 
water Tubs. 

ANnGURIA, is the Citrullus 
vulgatior, or Common Citrull or 
Water Melon. Ray. | | 

ANIL, . e. Indico, or /ad;- 

0. | 
Aniſe, is Aniſum. ; 
AN IS U NM, Ci. from the Greek 
rigor, is called in Engliſh Aniſe, 


is an umbeliferous Plant, it is a Plant 
which might bring good Profit to 
be ſown in Fields. See my Survey 
of the Ancient Husbandry : It is 
raiſed from Seed. It ſhould not 
be wanting reither in the Garden. 
Sow it in the Spring. 

A NO AL Us, from the Greek 
CA , in Engliſh Anomalas, 
a Term uſed for ſuch Plants or 
Flowers as are Irregular, or out of 
Rule, 

ANON Is, Off. and Ononis both, 
from the Greek avrwrls and dycorl, 
is in Engliſh, Reſt-harrow , we 
have ſome Sorts growing wild 
in England; but ſhould be ſown 
uy a ſmall Quantity in our Garden 
among the phyfical Plants, The 
Spring is the Time of ſowing the 
Seeds. 5 | 

Anoni1s ſpinoſa flore purpu- 
reo, Common Reſt Harrow, with 
purpliſh Flowers. The common Reſt 
Harrow, that is frequent as well in 
arable as waſte Grounds, riſeth up 
with ſeveral tough, woody T wigs, 
half a Yard or a Yard high, ſet at 
the Joints without' Order, with lit- 
tle roundifh Leaves, ſometimes more 
than two or three at a Place, of a 
dark green Colour, without Thorns 
while they are young, but after- 
wards armed in ſundry Places, with 
ſhort and ſharp - Thorns: 
Flowers come forth at the tops of 
the Twigs and Branches, whereof 
it is full; faſhioned like Pea- Bloſ- 
ſoms; but leſſer, flatter, and ſome- 
what cloſer, of a faint purpliſh Co- 
lour: After which ſucceed ſmall 
Pods, containing within them ſmall, 
flat, and round Seed : The Root is 
blackiſh on the outſide, and whi- 
tiſh within ; very tough, and hard 
to break while it is freſh and green, 
and as hard as a Horn when it is 
dry'd ; thruſting down deep into 
the Ground, and ſpreading like- 
wiſe, every little piece being apt to 
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grow again, if it be left in the 
Ground. | | | 
Anonis ſpinoſa flore albo, 
Reſt Harrow, with white. Flowers. 
1his Reſt Harrow differeth little 
elſe from the former, than in the 
Leaves, which are a little” freſher 
green; and in the Colour of the 
Flowers, which are very white in 
ſome Places; in other things they 
are alike. \ 
Ax oN Is ſpinoſa montana lutea 
major, the great yellow prickly Reſt 
Harrow, This differeth from the 
tormer only in the Leaves, which 
are ſomewhat larger and longer; 
and in the Flowers which are yel- 
low like the other, but without 


Thorns. 


Anois ſpinoſa lutea minor, 
the leſſer yell w p ickly Reſt Harrcw. 
This other yellow Reſt Harrow that 
hath Thorns thereon, is like the 
laſt yellow Sort, but lower and 
ſmaller, riſing little, about half a 
Foot high. | 

ANnon1s non ſpinoſa flore pur- 
pureo, Purpliſh Reſt Harrow without 
Thorns, This Reſt Harrow hath no 
other Difference in it ſrom the moſt 
common; but that this hath no 
Thorns upon the Sprigs ; no, not 
in Autumn, when the other will 
have very many. 

Anonis non ſpinoſa flore albo, 
White Reſt Harrow without Thorns. 

This Sort beareth white Flow- 
ers, which maketh all the differ- 
ENCE.” - 

Ax oN1s non ſpinoſa lutea major, 
the greater gentle yellow Reft Harrow. 
This great yellow gentle Reſt Har- 
row ſhooteth from the Root, which 
is long, tough, and blackiſh ; - ſe- 
veral flexible woody T wigs branch- 
ing forth on all Sides, coyer'd with 
a browniſh red Bark, ſet reaſonably 
thick with Leaves, which are three 


ſtanding together upon a long Foot 


Stalk like unto Trefoil; but ſmall, 
narrow, and long, with Notches 
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at the Ends, ſo much overſpread 
With a ſtrong ſcented viſcous Mat- 
ter, that it will ſtick ſo faſt to their 
Hands that touch them; eſpecial- 
ly, in the heat of the Year, and in 


the hot Countries, that it will 
hardly be taken off ; at the tops of 
the Branches ſtand many Peale 
Bloſſom- like Flowers, of a yellow _ 
Colour; after which come ſmall 
and long Cods, with a crouked 
Point at the End of every one of 
them; wherein is contain'd ſmall 
flattiſn Seed. Of this kind we have 
2 a leſſer Sort, whoſe Flowers 
melt hetter than the former: The 
Roots of Wa As alſo 
another with a more reddiſh Flower. 

A NON1s non ſpinoſa lutea vari- 
egata, Variable yellww gentle Reft 
Harrow. This differeth nothing 
from the laſt yellow; but in the 
Flowers, which are of a paler yel- 
low Colour, ſtriped all the length 
of the Flowers with reddiſh Stripes, 
which make them the more conſpi- 
cuous and regarded. 

Axons viſcoſa minor lutea 
pendula, the leſſer yellow gentle Reſt 
Harrow, I his leſſer yellow gentle 
Reſt Harrow groweth very low and 
ſmall, not much above an Hand's 
Breadth high, having many Bran- 
ches, of two or three Inches long 
a piece, with Leaves ſet thereon, 
three joined together for the moſt 
part, and viſcous alſo like the other 
yellow Sorts; the Flowers ſtanding 
in like Manner, at the tops of the 
Branches are yellow, but ſmaller, 
and hanging downwards: The Seed 
that followeth is much like. the o- 
ther ; but imaller, and in ſmaller 

Axonis minor æſtiva & perren- 
nis florubris, Small Summer Reſt 
Harrow. Beſides this Sort we have 
two other with reddiſh Flowers, 
both of them growing low and ſmall, 
the one being but annual, and the 
other abiding. 
| e AN ox r- 
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AN oN Y Mos for Euonymos, 
which happens, I ſuppoſe, by a 
Miſtake of Putting the n for a. 

ANSE&RINA of Tragus, is the 
ſame with Potentilla. 

AnTik EUPHORBIUM, is 
that Plant which is ſaid to be the 


Remedy againſt the poiſonous Qua- 


litics of the Euphorbium; the Plant 
which well imitates the Figure of 


that which Parlinſen gives us. I 


firſt brought it to Ezgland from 
the Phyſick Garden at Amſterdam, 
in the Preſent of Plants made me 


by the States of that City, which. 


I have now diſtributed to molt of 
the Curious in Gardening. It is 
Propagated by Cuttings planted in 
light Earth, in June or Fuly, and 
requires a Green-houſe in the Win- 
ter. | h 
AN THTDON of Thecphraſtus, 
is Meſpilus Aroria. | 

ANTHEmiDES, as Leucan- 
themis, i. e. Camomilla. 8 

ANT HE AON foliolum, e- 
Jes of Theophraſtus, is the ſame 
as Nigillaſtrum, which is crowded 
With Leaves about the Flowers, as 
pi ſignifies, or indeed as An- 
themon ſoliolum. | 

Ax TER, the ſame as A- 
. | | 
ANTHORA, Off. Counter-poiſon 
 Monks-h:cd, or Wheleſcume Wolf- 
b2ne, is a pleaſant Flower fit for 
a Garden, and propagated by part- 
ing the Roots about March, or in 
feoruary it the Weather be open. 
See Aconitum. Fo 

Ax TxILis, as the Greek ar- 
Davis, is called in Engliſh Sea 
Chickweed, of Parkinſon; we may 
ſee Cuts of ſeveral Kinds of them 
in Gerrard; but the Name Anthyl- 
Ii 1s given to ſo many Plants, that 
*tis not rightly known what is tru- 
iy meant by it. I am apt to be- 
lieve it was ſome general Name, 
and not to any particular Genus. 
See the Sorts aſcribed to that 
Name. 
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Ax TEHTYLLIS maritima, Sa- 


Chickweed, or Sea Ground Pine. 
Diaſcorides mentions two Sorts of 
Anthyllis, the one with I eaves like 
Lentils, the other with Leaves like 
Ajuga or Greund- Pine: Unto each 
of theſe; fome have appropriated 


certain Herbs, ard called them af- - 
ter thoſe Names, becauſe they near- 


cit reſemble them; bur it is judg'd 
an hard Matter to afhrm any of 
them for the right, of the moſt like- 
ly of them. | 

ANTHYLLIS maritima incana, 
Hoary Sea Coickweed, This ſmall 
Azntbyllis hath divers hoary Bran- 
ches ſet with many {mall whitiſh or 
hoary Leaves by Dittances, as {mall 
as any Chickweed: Ihe Flowers 
are white, and ſtand at the tops of 
the Stalks, after which come {mall 


Seed. . 


ANTHYLL1s maritima lentifo- 


lia, Park, Sea Chickweed, with Len- 


til like Leaves. This Lentzl-leav'd 
Anthyliis' hath divers jhort .creſted 
Branches lying upon the Ground, 
of a pale green Colour, and not 
much above halt an Hand's Breadth 
long, ſpreading forth divers final] 
Branches, whereon are {ct many 
ſmall wing'd whitiſh green Leaves, 
many together upon a Stalk, ſome- 
what like thoſe of the leſſer Lentils, 
and ſomewhat narrow. The Flow- 
ers ſtand at the tops of the Stalks 
and Branches like pointed Stars, of 
a yellow green Colour ; atter which 
come three ſquare Heads like to a 
Tithymal or Spurge; wherein is 
contain'd Imall round Seed; this 
alſo is ſalt in the Taſte, but tome» 

what bitter and hot withal. 
ANTHYLL1s altera herbario- 
rum, Sea Ground Pine, or Sea Chick- 
weed. This Anthyll:s, which is ſup- 
poſed to be the ſecond Anthyll:s of 
Dioſcor ides, hath divers hard hairy 
Stalks without Branches upor them, 
whereon grow many long and nar- 
row Leayes without Order, one 
above 
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above another; thick and buſhing at 
the top, ſomewhat like thoſe of Ca · 


mapity, but dented about the Edges 


arid hairy: Alſo of a warm Taſte, 


and ſtrong. unpleaſant Savour; the 


Flowers itand among the Leaves 
upon the Branches, like the Flow- 
ers of Chamapities or Greund Pine, 
but ot a purple reddiſh Colour ; at- 
ter which come ſmall grayiſh rough 
Seed, ſomewhat long, four for the 
molt part in every Husk; the Root 


is lomewhat thick and white. 


AN THYLLIS altera Italorum, 
five Camphorata Congener, Ground 
Pine not ſtinking. T his Ground Pine 
ſmelleth not ſo ſtrorg as the tormer, 


but groweth upright in the fame 


manner, with divers upright ſlen- 
der Stalks, and many {mall Leaves 
{et at the Joints 3 ſome of them be- 
ing longer and ſome ſhorter than 
others, all cover'd with a {ſmall 


Down; the Flowers are very ſmall, 


ſtanding many together at the tops 
of the Branches, of a pale yellow- 
iſh Colour, and of an aſtringent and 
drying Taſte. | | 

AnTayLLis Leguminoſa, is cal- 
led by Mr. Ray, Kidney Veteh 
and Ladies Finger. 

ANTIPATHES, i. e. Corallium 
Nigrum, Black Cerall, | 

ANTIRRHIN Uu, in Engliſh Snap- 


dragon, a Plant found often grow- 


ing upon old Walls, with Flowers 


almoſt. of the Shape of a Slipper; 


its Bloſſoms are ſometimes white, 
ſometimes of a reddiſh purple Co- 
lour. It may be ſown in the Spring, 
and will laſt ſeveral Vears. It is 
not unworthy our Gardens, but 
eſpecially that Sort, which has its 
Leaves variegated, is extremely 
beautiful, as I have obſerved at 
Mr. Whitmill's Garden at Hoxton. 
AnTornyLLi are Caryophilli 


z aromatici majores ſeu Caryophillus, 


tome Meaſure, 
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ArArE of Dalechampius, is the 
Chondrilla cxrulea Belgarum ; 
which ſee, 

APHACA, from the Greek «qaxn, 
is derived both from the Pea and 
the Lentil, of which it partakes in 
This Plant we call 
the - yellow wild WVetch, accord- 
ing to Parkinſon, where we may ſee 
a Figure of it, It mult be ſown in 
the Spring. | 

. Apnarca of Theophraſtus, is the 
firſt Alaternus of Claſius. 

ArnroscoroDoN, is the Allium 


Sativum, the third of Dodonæus. 


* 


ArARxR, Off. Gallium in the 


Latin, which we call in Engliſh 
Clivers, or Gooſe-graſs, may be 
railed from Seeds ſown in March, 


See Rocambole. 

APIASTELLUM, f. e. Byonla. 

AriasTRUM: of Pliny, is the Ra- 
nunculus paluſtris. | FE 
 Ayrivn, in Evglifh is Smallage. 
See the Sorts which are all raiſed 
from Seeds in March; and the true 
Sellery mult be blanched. Burt ſee 
its. Culture in Selinum. 

Ap IU Vulgare five Paluſtre, 
Ordinary Smallage. The ordinary 
Smallage groweth up with great 
hollow, and more creſted Stalks, 
than Parſley, and greater and larger 
winged Leaves, ſet one againſt ano- 
ther, broader, and of a darker green 
Colour, and ſhining more tban 
Parſley, but dented ſomewhat un- 
evenly about the Edges: At the 
tops of the Stalks and Branches, 
ſtand large Tufts of ſmall white 
Flowers, which turn into ſmaller _ 
Seed than Parſley. The Root is 
thicker, but not fo long, with a 
number of blackiſh Fibres ſet there- 
at : The whole Herb and Root is 
ſtrong in ſmell, and much more un- 
pleaſant, and bitterer in Taſte than 
Garden Parſley, not to be endured 
to be eaten alone; but being boiled 
and otherwiſe dreſſed, it ſavoureth 
better. 

Arium Dulce five Selinum. 
Sweet Selinum, or Smallage, or 
Sellery. The ſweet Smallage, or 
Sellery, groweth up in the ſame 


manner, that the former Smallage 


dothy 


AP 


doth, but larger than it; the 
Leaves likewiſe are larger, but not 
of ſo deep a green Colour; the 
Flowers and Seeds likewiſe are 
like thole, but ſomewhat larger: 
The Root is great and long, with 
divers Fibres ſet thereat, white and 
much more ſappy and pleaſant, 
then either Smallage or Parſley, 
with a very warming and comiort- 
able, Reliſh ; bur the whole Herb 
i Ree and pleaſant. The beſt 

d cometh from Itah, and other 
Places in the Mediterranean: But 
as ſweet Fennel doth degenerate 
more and more in one Country, 
and only continueth ſweet in warm 
Countries, ſo doth this: The 
Leaves alſo decay in their Verdure. 

AriuM montanum Vulgatius. 
The more common Mountain Parſley. 
This Mountain . Parſley hath di- 
vers reddiſh Stalks, of large ſpread 
Leaves, divided into many Parts, 
lying like a Buſh on the Ground 
next the Root, very like Garden 
> Parſley, but ſomewhat larger, ſmel- 
ling well, from among which Leaves 
Tiles up a ſhort Stalk, of about a 
\ Foot and Half high, with the like 


Leaves upon it, branching towards 


the Top, and bearing thick Tufts 
of white Flowers; after which come 
ſmall Seed like Smallage, ſmelling 


ſomewhat ſweet, ſharp in taſte, and 


bitter with Ale: The Root is long 


and thick, with many Fibres. The. 


Plant is ſweet, ſharp, and aroma- 
tical. 3 
Appl montanum verius. The 


true Mountain Parſley. This other 


Mountain Parſley, ſhooteth forth 
a hollow Stalk, which is either tall 
or low, according to the Soil where- 
on it groweth, bearing many large 
ſpread Leaves, cut and divided 
fomewhat like the Leaves of Hem- 
lock, bearing Umbells of white 
Flowers; and after them ſome- 


What long blackiſh Seed, like Cum. 


min Seed, being Harp in taſte, and 


AP 


ſweet in ſmell. The Root is ſmall, 
long, and white. SY 
AriuM montanum Pariſienſi- 
um. The Pariſians Mountain Parſley. 
This Mountain Parſley, hath a large, 
thick, white Root, taſting and 
ſmelling much like the Root of the 
Herb Ierrible. The whole Herb 
reſembles Parſl-y, lying thick, buſh- 
ing on the Ground; The Umbells 
of Flowers are white, and the Seed 
is ſharp in taſte, but ſmelling very 
ſweet. A 
Ar flu u Sylveſtre five Thyſle- 
linum. Wild Milk as 6-4 This 
kind of wild Parſley, hath many 
large ſpread Leaves, ſomewhat re- 
jembling Garden Parſley, but they 
are divided into more Parts, and 
each Diviſion hath ſmaller Leaves ; 
from among which, riſeth up an 
hollow ſtreaked Stalk, a Yard high, 
reddiſh towards the Bottom, ſome- 
times with the like Leaves, at the 
Joints where it brancheth forth, 
bearing large thick Umbells of 
white Flowers, reddiſh on the one 
fide, and pale on the other; and 
after them comes flat Seed, ſome- 
what like Parſnip Seed, but a lit- 
tle leſs, hot in taſte, and ſomewhat 
aromatical. The Root fpreadeth 
divers long Strings, blackiſh with; 
out, like the Meum, or Spicknel, 
and abideth many Years. The 
whole Plant, and every Part there- 
of, yieldeth a milky Juice, if it be 
broken. 0 
Arlon Peregrinum five Seli- 
rum. Strange Parſley, or Smallage. 
This Strange Parſley, hath a long 
whitiſh Root, which is ſharp in 
taſte, well ſmelling, and taſting ike 
Parſley, 22 woody, and pe- 
riſning after Seed time; from which 


proceed divers long Stalks of Leaves 
lying on the Ground, which are 
almoſt round, yet a little pointed 
and dented about the Edges, five 
uſually or more; yet ſometimes but 
three on the Stalks, ſet by op, 
„ 
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and of a dark green Colour. The 
Stalk is ſtreaked and hollow, three 
or four Foot high, with divers 
Leaves, ſhooting trom it, divided 
much, and into long Parts, and 
branched likewiſe: At the tops 
whereof, grow Umbells of imall 
white Flowers, bowing down their 
Heads, almoſt double, before they 


riſe to be in Flower; after which 


come very {mall Seed, not ſo big 
as thoſe of the large Smallage, but 
quick and hot, and of a good ſmell. 
This by the ſhedding of its own 
Seed doth eatily abide in a Garden, 

Ayr1vuM ſive Petroſelinum. Car- 
den Parſley. We have three Sorts 
of Parſley in our Gardens, vi. our 


common Parſley, curled Parſley, and 


Virginia Parſley; which laſt is al- 


ſo pretty common, and of as good 


Uſe as the other. Our commen Par- 
ey has many freſh green Leaves, 
three always placed together on a 
Stalk, and ſnipt about the Edges, 
and three Stalks of Leaves, for the 
moſt Part growing together: The 
Flower Stalks grow three or four 
Foot high, bearing Spike-Heads, 
of white Flowers, which turn into 
ſmall] Seed, ſomewhat ſharp, and 
bot iu taſte. The Root is long and 
white. | 
CurLep-Parſl:y, hath its Leaves 
curl'd or crumpled on the Edges, 


and therein is the only Difference 


from the former. = 
VirGiNnia-Parſley, is in its 
Leaf, altogether like common Par- 
ley, for the Form, conſiſting of 
three Leaves, ſet together ; but that 
the Leaves are as large as Smallage 
Leaves, but of a pale, or whitiſh 


green Colour, and of the fame taſte 


of our common Parſley: The Seed 
hereof is twice, if not thrice as big 
as the ordinary Parſley, and periſh- 
eth when it hath given Seed. 
AriuM Grecum ſaxatile Crith- 
mi folio. Tourne fort. Rock Parſley 
of Greece, with Samphire TLraves. 


AP 
The Flower Stalk of this Rock 
Plant riſes about two Foot high, 
thick as one's little Finger, jointed 
with ſeyeral Knots, branching, and 
attended with ſeveral Cluſters of 


thick Leaves, reſembling thoſe of 


the Samphire, which is pickled in 
Vinegar; they are half a Foot high, 
and three or tour Inches broad, of 
a Sea-green Colour, brittle and di- 
vided, and ſubdivided into three 
Parts, nine or ten Lines long, and 
one Line broad, being pointed, and 
of an aromatick pungent taſte, The 
Baſis of theſe Leaves are pleated, 
and are hollow, encloling part of 
the Stalk, which is ſtriped, full of 
F ith, uſually ſet with thick Branch- 
es before, garniſhed with Leaves 
like the former, but not above two 
or three Inches long; thoſe of the 
ſmaller Branches are not above an 
Inch, or an Inch and Half long; 
all which Branches, and Subdivi- 
viſions, terminate in Cluſters, about 
two Inches about, whoſe Truiles 
are but an Inch and Half in height; 


and hang, as well as the Summit of 


the Plant, and laden with other 
{mall Cluſters of Flowers, compo- 


led of five white Petals, but one 


Line and a halt in length. The 
Piſtil or Pcintal, and the Cup of 
theſe Flowers, turn to Seeds, about 
a Line and à quarter long, grayiſh, 
and leſs than half a Line broad, 
pointed at both Ends, a little bend- 


. Ing, gutter'd, bitter, and aroma- 


tick. | 
AP1os of Tuchius, Tragus, &c. 
ſignifies Earth Nuts; which ſee. 


Avices from Apex, the Chive 


of a Flower, ſuch as that, which 
brings the yellow Duſt in the 
Flower of the Lilly. It is this 
Duſt which I call the Male Daft, 
or Farina fæcundans, which impreg- 
nates the Seeds of a Plant. This 
Duſt is form'd in the Apices of 
Flowers, and when it is in its full 
Perfection, the Apices burſt open 


and 
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and fling it forth. If we caſtrate 
a Flower of. theſe Apices before 
they burſt, that Flower will not 
bring perfect Seed; but we muſt 
keep the Duſt of other Flowers 
of the {ame Sort from it, for that 
will ſet the Seed of the Flower as 
well as its own Duſt would haye 
done. 

AvpocyNwun, is in Greek *AmToxu- 
voy, and in Engliſh Degs-bane, and 
by ſome is allo called Pleripoca; 


this is a Tribe of Plants which 


afford us fine Varieties, which may 
be found in moſt of the curious Gar- 
dens. Thoſe of them that will {ct 
out many Heads from the Root 
are beſt increaſed that Way, but 
ſome of them are better increaſed 
by Cuttings, but all of them may 
be raiſed from Seed; all which 
may be done in the Spring. Ma- 
ny require Green houſes. | 
ArocyNnuM latifolium non re- 
ens. Broad leafed or upright Dags- 
ane. This broad leafed or upright 
D«g*s-bane is a woody Stem, of the 
Bigneſs of one's Finger, covered with 
a grayiſh Bark; from whence ariſe 
divers woody, but flexible greeniſn 
Branches, eaſy to. wind, but very 
tough and hard to break; ſtanding 
for the moſt Part upright, and 
ſeldom trailing or laying hold of 
any thing that groweth near it; 
having low, broad, dark green 
Leaves, ſharp at the Points, let at 
every Joint, but net very near one 
unto another, full of Veins: Theſe 
are ſomewhat ſofter and thicker 
than Ivy Leaves The Stalks and 
Branches, being broken, yield a pale 
yellow colour'd Milk; but accord- 
ing to Dioſcorides, and other Wri- 
ters, this Milk is of a Doe- yellow, 
but that may be the Effe& of the 
warmer Countries: The Flowers 
come forth at the Joints, with the 
Leaves, and at the Tops three or 
four ſtanding together, which con- 
ſiſt of five ſmall pointed Petals, of 
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a whitiſh Colour ; yet larger than 


thole of an Aſclepus, though nothing 
to much as thoſe of rhe Ryſe-Bay, 


called Qleander; two ſtanding toge- 
ther upon one Stalk, but ſevered at 
the ſetting to the Stalk, and are 
full of filken white Down; where- 
in lie diſperſed many flat, blackiſh 
brown Seeds: The Root groweth 
down into the Ground, ſpreading 
into many Branches, with divers 
{mall Fibres; this loſeth not its 
Branches, but drops its Leaves eve- 
ry Year, new ſhooting forth every 
Spring. f 
AyocyNuM anguſtifolium five 
repens. Climbing Dogs-bane. This 
Climbing Dcgs-bane, ſendeth forth, 
from the Root, many woody Branch- 
es, yet tough and flexible, of a 
dark grayiſh green Colour, and 
lometimes browniſh, eſpecially near 
the Ground, where it beareth no 
Leaves, after it is grown of any 
bigneſs. Theſe twiſt or wind them- 
ſelves from the Sun- ward, and riſe 
to a very great height, twenty Foot 
or more ſometimes, if it find where- 
on to climb upon, or elſe falling 


down again with its top, whereon 


ſtand, at ſeveral good Diſtances, ſa- 
ving at the tops, where they ſtand 
thicker ſet together two Leaves 
longer and narrower than the for- 
mer, and pointed at the Ends 
ſomewhat thick, and of a deep 
green Colour, almoſt ſhining: The 
Flowers ſtand in the fame Manner 
that the others do, conſiſting of 
five thick Petals, each of them 
Pointed, and ſomewhat bending 
backwards, ſeeming to haye two 
Leaves a- piece, one lying upon ano- 
ther, like thoſe of Epi medium, or 
Barren weed; the undermoſt being 
greeniſh, and larger than the upper 
Leaves which lye upon them, and 
are large enough to cover them 
wholly, but leave the green Brims, 
or Edges of the lower Leaves, to 
be ſeen round about them; the 


upper 
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upper Petals are of a dark pur- 
ple reddifh Colour, and cleave lo 


taſt to the lower, that it is very 
hard to ſeparate them: In the 
middle of each Flower, ſtandeth a 


green Point, all incompaſſed with 


live dark yellow Chives, each ef 
them turning inwards. After the 
Flowers are fallen, appear ſmall long 
Cods, two always joined together, 


bowing fomewhat more outwards 


in the Middle, and meeting almoſt 
together at the Points, wherein lye 
flat Seeds, wrapped in ſilken Down. 
The Root ſ{preadeth in the Ground 


like the other, and ſometimes ſend- 


eth forth. Suckers, whereby it is 


increaſed : I his likewiſe loſeth its 


Leaves, but not its Stalks in the 
Winter, but gaineth freſh Leaves in 
the Spring. | 
ArecxNuuſalicis folio, VII- 
I;w-leav'd Dag s-bane. This willow- 
leav'd Deg's-bans groweth up in 
the ſame manner as the laſt, having 
two Leaves ſet at every Joint of the 


climbinf Twigs; thele are not fo 


thick, but much narrower than 
they, almoſt reſembling the Form 


ofa Willow Leaf; the Flowers are 


like the other, and blow as late, 
loſing its Leaves in the Winter. 

Arocynuv rectum angultiio- 
lium Americanum minus, the leſſer 
upright American D-:g's-bane, This 
Sort does not creep with its Roots 
in the Ground; but from many 
long Fibres ſhooteth. forth a round 
brown Stalk, about half a Yard 


high, having at each Joint a Pair of 


long narrow Leaves, and a large 
tuft of Flowers at the top, of a deep 
purple Colour, which have a cer- 
tain Clammineſs on them, that will 
detain Flies, or other light Things 


that happen to touch them; after 
which come long and ſtraight Cods, 


with flat brown Seeds therein, ly- 
ing-in a white kind of Down like 
Ajclepius or Swallow. wert: This 
yeildeth a milky Sap like the other, 


AP 
and is thought dangerous. There is 
a large kind of this, which differs 
chiefly in having its Root creeping 
in the Ground, and in the Largenets 
of its Size. It we cut off the Ends 
of thele Leaves, we may ſee the 


milky Sap flow irom the Mouths of 


the wounded Vetlels, which may 
ſerve to demonſtrate the Circulati- 
on of the Sap. 

Apoc xu ſive pſeudo apocy- 
num Virginianum, five jalminum 


Americanum maximum, flore Phæ- 


niceo. Virginian Jaſmine, Parks 
This Plant ſhooteth forth many 


weak, whitiſh, woody Stems, not 


able to ſuſtain themſelves without 
Props or a Faſtening to ſome Wall; 
but growing exceeding high, ſpread- 
ing, and branching torth on all Sides 
into many {mall Branches, at whoſe 
Joints come forth long hinged 
Leaves, ſeven or nine ſet on 1 mid- 
dle Stalk, each. whereof is broad 
and long pointed, and dented deep= 
ly about the Edges, of a ſad green 
Colour full of Veins, very near 
reſembling the Leaves of the great 
German Burnet Saxifrage : It bear- 
eth a great tutt of Flowers hanging 


downwards, each whereof is large, 


and ſomewhat long ; ſomewhat like 


the Flower of the Fox-glove, but 
rather Bell-taſhion, ſmall at the Bot- 


tom, big in the Belly, and wide at 
the Mouth, cut in on the Brims, 
into five or ſix Lips or Diviſions of 
a ſad Orange. or yellowiſh red Co- 
lours, with ſome yellow Threads, 
and a whitiſh Stile in the middle; 
after the Flowers are paſt, ariſe 
hard, woody, long, and flattiſh, 
double-edg'd, crooked, and point- 
ed Cods; containing within them 
a double Row of flat, thin, trani- 
parent, brown, skinny, and wing- 
ed Seeds, with a thin woody Film, 
{eparating them in the middle, all 
the Length of the Cod; the Root 
groweth not very deep, but ſpread- 


eth, the Leayes all falling away 
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from the Branches every Winter, 
and are renew'd every Spring. 
This is in our Gardens calPd the 
Maxachitl or Virginian Jaſmine, or 


by ſome the Trumpet-flower ; the 


Cuttings of the Plant, being {et in 


the Ground about Odober, will 


take Root. There is a ſmaller Kind 
of this, which may be rais'd the 
ſame Way. N. B. Tis the Manner 
of the Seed alone, which makes 
Parkinſon rank it among the Apocy- 


num; tho' to compare the Seed of 


this, with the Seed of the Apocynums, 
we ſhall find a Difference; but be- 
ſides the Apocynums mention'd a- 
bove, we have the following, viz. 
 Arocynum Canadenſe anguſti- 


folium flore aurantii, Moriſon. the 


Narrom- lead d Dog's-bane of Cana- 
da, with Or ange- celour dd Flowers. 


Arocrnum Virginianum flo- 


re herbaceo ſiliqua longifpina, Mo- 
riſon. Virginian De- bane with green 
Flowers and long Pods. 
ArocyYnuM Indicum minus 
nummulariæ folijs. Breynij. Small 
Indian Dog's-bane, with round or 
Moneywort Leaves. Ty 
Arocynum Canadenſe foliis 
Androſzmi Majoris. Becconi. The 
Dog's-Bane of Canada with Leaves 
like St. John's- wort. Theſe may 
be propagated by dividing their 
Roots in the Spring. 
ArocyYnuMm humile azoidas 
filiquis ere&is Africanum. Herman. 
7. e. Fritillaria Craſſa Promont : 
Bonz Spei. Thick leaved Fritillary, 
or Cape Fritillary. See Fritillary, 
Apple- tree; ſee Malus. 
Apples of Tove; ſee Pomum 
Amoris. 
Mad Apples. Mala Inſana. 
Arivn, Off. and Eleoſelinum, is 
Smallage ; fee Botanicum Offi- 
cinale, pag. 44. 
AroLLINAkIs, is Hyoſcyamus. 
Aqu1roLium and Agrifolium, is 
the Holh- tree; for it may well 
be rank'd among Trees, when we 
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look upon thoſe in Holly Walk, near 
Frenſham, in Surry, which are as 
tall as Ath Trees; but the Gardens 
are much beholden to the Hcy, tor 
an Ornament in the Parterres, ſince 
{ome of them bring luch beautiful 
Stripes and Variegat.ons in their 
Leaves, as we find in all the nur- 
ſery Gardens, where one might 
eaſily collect above twenty Sorts, 


The Manner of Training theſe 


Plants is by Sowing the Berries ot 
the common Hh, either at Au- 
tumn or in the Spring; and when 
they are grown big enough to graff 
or bud, put to them either Cions 
or Buds, at the uſual Seaſons, of 


the variegated Sorts ; and as theſe 


grow, train them up, either in Py- 
ramids or headed Plants; but I 
find now the profitable” Part, of 
Gardening, which is the Railing 
of Fruit, will ſoon overcome the 
Holly Trade, unleſs it be for Hedg- 
es, Which would be both beautiful 
and uſeful. 

AdqullLEeIA, Off. is, in Engliſh, 
the Columbine. There are ſome 
Diſputes among the Ancients con- 
cerning the Name, but I ſpeak of 
that which Parkinſon calls Yulgaris 
ſimplex firſt, and then I am to re- 
commend ſuch Flowers of the ſame 
Tribe, as we cultivate in our Gar- 
dens, which are very various in 
their Colours and Make, and are 
good Ornaments for a Garden. 
They may be parted by the Roots 
in the Spring, or then raiſed from 
Seed. The Virginian Kinds are 


pretty Sorts, and will ſtand a- 
broad. | 


ARacuipna Cretica, is the 


Chickling Under-ground Pea of Can- 
dy, which may be propagated from 
Seeds ſown in Spring. There are 
ſeveral Knots in the Roots of all 


the Sorts of them. A light Ground 
is beſt for them, 


ARABIS, *AegGls, 7. e. Draba, 
Arabian Muſta rd. : | 


Anacvs, 


AR 
ARALDA, 2, e. Digitalis. 
An AN TIA or Aurantia mala. 
Aurantia mala, the Orange Tree. 
ARABLE is taken from the Greek 


d o, lignitying to be plough'd 
tiled, 10 we call all ſuch Lands, 


as are plough'd from Time to Time, 
Arable Lands. | 

ArBouR, or Bower, is a Place 
made of, or cover'd with Boughs 
of Trees. Thole now in our Gar- 
dens are generally iramed in the 
Manner of little Rooms; with 
Lettice-Work, and are covered 
with Trees. 

ARBOR a Tree, in Greek Aw por, 
is a woody Plant, thick and tall, 
exceeding all Plants in Stature, 
conſiſting of a large Trunk or Stem, 
which divides itſelf into Boughs 
or Branches, which alſo divide 
themſelves into Shoots and I wigs, 
as the Oak, the Elm, Cc. 

Trees are either 
or Apple-bearing, as the Orange, 
Apple, Pear, Oc. | 

Or, PkuniFazRovus or Plum bear- 
902 as the Plum, Abricct, Olive, 

c. | 

Or, Nvucrerrovs, Nut- bear ing, 
as the Philbert, Almond, Cc. | 

Or, ContrzzRouvs, Cone-bearing, 
as the Pine, Firr, Oc. 

Or, BaccirrRovs, Berry-bear- 
ing, as the Bay, Oc. 

Or, SiL1quirtRous, Cod-bear- 
ing, as the Acacia, c. | 

Or, GLanvirFerous, or Maſt- 
bearing, as the Oak, Beech. | 

Of theſe, there are ſome which 
bear perfe& Flowers, as Apples, 
Pears, Plums, Oc. and others; 
which bear Katkins, or Julij with 
their fruit Parts, growing at ſome 
Diſtance from them, as the Oak, 
Beech, Cheſnut, Walnut, Hazle- 
nut, and theſe Katkins do the 
Office of Apices, in bearing the 
Male-Duſt. 


Vor. I. 
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whole Iſland for their Uſe. 


AR 


ARBusCULA, a little Tree, or 


Dwarf-tree, as the Elder, and ſuch 


as are above the Rank of Shrubs, 

and below the Rank of Trees. 
ARBORESCENT, ſuch a Plant as 

imitates a Tree in the Manner of 


its Growth. . 


 ARBusTvum, ſometimes taken for 
an Orchard, or a Field, where 
Trees are planted at ſuch Diſtan- 
ces, that Corn may grow among 
them; a Park likewiſe, and a Nur- 
ſery for Trees, or a Coppice. 
ARBO ETV is the ſame. 
AR Of,, a Planter of Trees, 
one who looks after Trees. 
Ax Ss OR aquam fundens Park. 
The , Fruntain Tree of Water. In 
one of the I{lands of the Canarzes, 
called Ferro, there groweth a rea- 
ſonable great, fair ſpread Tree, 
bearing Leaves like unto Walnut- 
Tree Leaves, but larger, abiding 
thereon and ever green; it bear- 
eth Fruit like an Acorn, hanging 
down from the Branches, which 
hath a Kernel within of a very plea- 
ſant Taſte and almoſt like Spice. 


In ſome Parts of the World beſides, 


are found the like Trees, the Leaves 
whereof and —— do perpe- 
tually drop Water, in the whole 
Iſland there being no other Water 
to be had, a thick Miſt or Cloud, 
as it were, encompaſſing it conti- 
nually, except when the Sun ſhi- 
neth bright, which Water being 
kept in a Fountain, made for the 
Purpoſe to retain it, ſerveth the 
As to 
a more particular Deſcription, it is 
as big as an Oak of a middle Size, 
the Bark white like Hard-Beam, 
ſix or ſeven Yards high with rag- 
ged Boughs, the Leat like that of 
the Bay, white underneath and 
green above it : The Iſlanders call 
this Tree Garoe. The Spaniards. 
Arbor Sancta, but Antient Hiſto- 
rians call it Tili; it is thought that 
Solinus and Pliny, in his Lib. 6. 

E. Cap. 
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Cap. 32. meant this Iſland under the Witneſs of three or four Sorts, one 
Name of Ombrion and Pluvialis: of which is as large, and has the Re- 
For he there ſaith, That in the ſemblance of a Bay-Leat, another 
Iſland Gmbrion grow Trees like un- like a Myrtle-Leaf Cc. but tis 
to Ferula, from whence a bitter not the Leaves alone that move, 
Water is wrung out; from the black but Inſe&s which are join'd with 


ones cometh out bitter Water, them, as | have fully explain'd in 
end from the white that which my Philoſophical Account of the 
is ſweet and pleaſant to drink. We Works of Nature. | 
have lately had an Account at the AxrBor Triſtis, The Sorrowful. 


Royal Society, of a Tree which Tree. The Tree, that beareth this 
drops Water perpetually in the Name from the Properties, riſeth 
WWeſt-Indies, and agrees in many to be reaſonably tall, ſpreading ſlen- 
Particulars with this. der Branches, with fair Leaves {et 
ARBOR Braſilia, The Braſil Tree. by couples on them, very like unto 
The Tree that beareth the Braſil- the large or great Myrtle-Leaves; 
Wood, which ſerveth the. Dyer's little or nothing ſnipt about the 
Uſe, and to make Ink, is a great Edges, a little rough and green on 
Tree growing. in divers Places of the upper fide and grey under- 
Braſil, and in no other Place, as it neath; at each Joint, with the 
is thought, and the chiefeſt about. Leaves towards the Ends of the 
Fernambuck, from whence have riſen Branches, on both Sides, come 
the Appellations to the Wood: The forth ſlender, reddiſh, yellow 
Leaves wherewith it is clothed are Foot-Stalks, wherewith they colour 
as {mall as Box Leaves, thick, and their Broths and Meats yellow 
ever green like them: The Bark like Saffron, bearing three or four 
is ofan Aſh Colour, and the Wood Flowers together thereon, compos'd 
red, eſpecially the Heart which is of ſeveral ſmall white Petals point. 
the beſt, and, as it is ſaid, is no big- ed at the Ends, making a double 
ger than a Man's Thigh, though Flower with divers ſmall Threads 
the Tree be ſo big in Compals, in the middle ſmelling ſo ſweet, 
that three Men cannot fathom it: that they are thought to exceed ei- 
This, as it is ſaid, beareth neither ther the Orange or jeſſamine- Flow. 
Fruit nor Gum, but that muſt ne- ers, whoſe Property is never to blow 
ceſſarily be an idle Opinion: For open in the Day time, but in the 
it. is impoſſible that the Earth of Night only; for, as ſoon as the Sun 
itſelf ſhould bring forth ſuch a- ſhineth in the Morning, they all fall 
bundance of them without Seed. down under the Trees, and the 
ARrBoR foliis ambulantibus, whole Tree with the Branches 
Walking Leaves. Near unto the) ſeems wither'd and dead till the 
Iſland of Cimbuben, and in the Iſle Evening, either through the Ten- 
itſelf, there groweth a Tree bear- derneſs of the Stalk, or through 2 
ing Leaves like to thoſe of the natural Antipathy againſt the Sun; 
Mulberry- Tree, having two {mall for ſome of theſe Flowers abide on 
ſhort and prickly Feet, as it were, the Branches that are moſt ſhadow: 
{et on either fide of them, which, ed from the Sun: The Fruit they 
falling to the Ground, ſeem to give is ſomewhat like a Lupine 
creep as if it were ſome living Crea- with a thick Skin, but I ſuppoſe 
ture, and being touched by any are not many in Number; for what 
will preſently move itſelf; how- Quantity of Fruit can this Tree 
ever it may ſeem fabulous, I am bear, if moſt of the Flowers fall a. 
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way ? Unleſs theſe that fall are Cat- 
kins, only the Fruit is heart. fa- 
ſhion'd, and Ol a greeniſh Colour 
with a Diviſion in the middle, ih 
each Part whereof are contained 
ſmall flat Beans or Kernels, like 
thoſe of the Sweet-Beaz or Carob- 
Tree, heart ſaſhion likewiſe, and 
cover'd with a greeniſh Skin or 


Peeling, the inner Kernel being 


white and ſomewhat bitter. This 
Tree hath been much deſired in 
Eurcpe; but as fome have ſaid, it 
would- not endure tranſplanting 
notwithſtanding all the Care of 
earthen and wooden Veſſels, where- 
in it was planted, to be brought in- 
to Spain or Pertagal; neither ever 
would the Seed ſpring; but it 
ſeems that is a Miſtakez for by 
better Information we find it is ea- 
fily propagated; it plentitully 
groweth in Malabar, and brought 
thence to Ga and many other Parts 
of the Indies, where every Branch 
being put into the Ground will 
take Root and grow; it is called 
in Malabar Magli, in Malayo Sin- 
gadi, in Decan Pul, by the Arabians 


| Guart, by the Perſians and Turks 


Gul; but at Goa and Canarin Pa- 
rizataco, from a certain Nobleman 
ſo called, as the Natives think, and 
therein very near intimating one 
of Ovid's fabulous Metamorphcſis, 
whoſe fair Daughter the Sun hay- 
ing eſpied fell in love withal ; and 
having deflowered her, and forſa- 
ken for another, ſhe ſlew herſelf, 
and from the Aſhes of her burnt 
Carcaſs roſe up this Tree, which 
is eyer ſince aſhamed to behold the 
Face of the Sun. In many Places 
of the Indies they diſtill the Flow- 
ers, for their ſweet Scent ſake, and 
keep it for Uſe, which in Malabar 
they call the Water of Mcgli, after 
the Tree's Name; the ſaid Water 
is good for fore Eyes to cool their 
Heat and Redneſs, if Linnen 
Cloths be dipped therein and laid 


4 


upon them: The Phyſicians are of 


Opinion that both Flowers and 
Fruit comfort the Heart, and re- 
freſh the fainting Spirits thereof, 
for they have ſome Bitterneſs in 
them. It hath nat been obſerv'd 


that the Indians have 2 this 


Tree to any other Uſe than is 
formerly expreſſed, and the colour- 
ing of their Meats like as Saffron is 
uſed for the ſame Purpoſe in Spain 
and other Countries. 

ARBOR venereos ſtimulos do- 
mans, Park, The chaſte Making-Tree. 
Petrus de Oſnia, in his Letter to 
Monardus, mentions a certain Tree 
growing in the Veſt - indies, whoſe 
Timber was of a ſpungy Subſtance, 


whereof the Indians would never 


take a Stick to burn, altho? they 
were threaten'd to Death, could 


never be brought to burn it, or 


abide where it was burned; for 
they ſaid that whoſoever came 
near the Fire or Flame thereof, or 
whomſoever the Smoak only touch- 
ed, was made utterly impotent 
and unable to any venereous Acts. 

ARBO farinifera; The Bread- 
Tree. Some who accompanied Sir 
Francis Drake in his Voyage round 
the whole World relate, That in the 
Iſland of Ternate, wich, is near the 
Æquinoctial Line, groweth a ſtrange 
Kind of Tree about ten Foot high, 
whoſe Top is formed like a Cab- 
bage in the middle, whereof is 
found a fine white Meal, which the 
— Iſlanders uſe by putting a 
ittle Water to it, and letting it 
ferment; they make a Paſte or 
Dough, whereof they make thin 
flat ſquare Cakes, and bake them 
in long earthen Pans with Fire 
put round about them, which they 


eat while they are hot; but it 


they grow old and hard they ſteep 
them in warm Water, and bring 
them to a Kind of Pultage and fo 
eat them; but this Cake or Bread 
is in a manner without Taſte or 

E 2 Reliſh ; 
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ReFſh; but when tome Pepper or ger up to the Top where they were 


Cinnamon with Sugar is put to it, about ſeven Inches wide, and com- 
it is a pleafant Food to many; but poſed of a Number of browniſh 
Marcus Paulus Venetus recordeth Threads or Hairs diſperſed all over 
a more ſtrafge'Bread-Tree grow- the Cale, ſome running the length 
ing in the Kingdom of Faxfier, and ſome crols-wile. 

whole Trunk two Men could ſcarce | ARBoR metroſideros, The Iron. 
fathom, the Bark whereof being hearted Tree. Scaliger mentions a 
thick and taken away, the Wood certain ſmall Tree, it is reported to 
thereof about three Inches thick in grow in the {land of Lava Major, 
compaſs is as hard as Iron, being whoſe Heart or Core is as impene- 
ſo beavy that it ſinketh inſtantly trable, as Iron from the Bottom to 
in Water, whereof the Natives the Top, and the Fruit which it 
make them ſhort Spikes or Spears beareth is likewiſe as hard; but 
ſharpening and burning them at the he gives little Credit to it; yet 
End, fo that they will be able to Nicholaus Caſtinus in his Journal 


ona Deſart I 


pierce Armour; but the whole 


middle of this Tree is ſoft like 


Meal, which being put in Water, 
and ſtirring to take away all the 
Droſs that ſwimmeth above, they 


mould up the Reſidue into Cakes 


ft to be eaten, of which he tells 
us he brought ſome with him to 
1. | | 
ArBoR five Palma ſaccifera, 
The  Bag-bearing Nut-Tree. Cer- 
tain Dutch Mariners having by 
Accident loſt their Ship in a Voy- 
age to the Weſt: Indies, they lighted 
Ned called Cronopez, 
wherein they found whole Woods 
full of theſe kind of ſtrange Trees, 
and others growing among them, 
whoſe Fruits being round Nuts 
as big as Walnuts, with their green 
outer Shell, and within them o— 
ther ſmaller Nuts fo round as a 
Ball, and with ſo hard a Shell, 
yet not very thick, that they could 
hardly be broken with an Iron 
Hammer; and a white hollow Ker- 
nel in the middle taſting like Peaſe 
at firſt, but a little bitter after- 
wards like a Lupine ; theſe ' were 
incloſed in a long Sheath or hollow 
Hoſe reſembling an Hypocras or 
Syrrop-Bag, ſome being twenty 
two Inches long, others two Foot 
and a halt long; yet all being very 
{mall at the End, and growing lar- 


* 


reports the ſame Thing. 

ArBoR gehuph, The ' Spleen-Tree 
of Sumatra. In the Ifland of $u- 
matra, anciently called Trapobana 
or Taprobana, as Thenet relateth, 
groweth a ſmall Tree called there 
Gehuph, whoſe Leaves are many and 
{mall, ſet on a Rib together ſome- 
what like the Caſſia Sclutiva, or 
Purging Caſſia Leaves, ſet on ſhort 
Branches covered with a yellowiſh 


Bark; the Fruit is ſomewhat thick | 


and as round as a Ball, under which 
is contained a Nut as big as a ha- 
zel Nut, with a very bitter Ker- 
nel within it, yet taſting like an 
Angelica Root; they uſe the Fruit 
to. quench Thirſt, but the bitter 
Kernel is the moſt effectual in the 
Diſeaſes of the Liver and Spleen, 
wherewith they are much afflicted, 
and therefore draw an Oil out of 
the Kernels of the Nuts, which they 
take for eight Days together, in 
which Time the Diſeaſe is much 
abated and quickly after cured; 
to thoſe that cannot by reaſon of the 
Bitterneſs take it ſo willingly, as 
Women and Children; it is ap- 
pointed to be anointed on the Belly, 
Back-Bone, and. Sides, which 


worketh the Cure; the ſaid Oil 
is in much uſe with them al:o,and of 
great Account, for the . ſingular 
Help and Remedy it giveth to all 


joint 
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Gouts, and the like; 
the Gum likewiſe of this Tree be- 
ing diſſolyed with a little Oil and 
een plaiſter-wiſe, is applied to 
the grieved Places with good Ef- 
tet, The Inhabitants plant this 
Tree near their Houſes, in their 
Orchards and Gardens, to haye 
Benefit nigh at hand.” e 
Axgok gusjacapa ſive guajacutt, 
patavinum, 1% Indian Date Plam- 
Tree. The Indian Date“ Tree grow. 


eth great, with a ſmooth dark . 


Bark, ſhooting forth many large 
green Boughs, and ſlender green 
Branches belet with fair and broad 
green Leaves, ſomewhat like the 
Leaves of the Cornell-Tree or Cor- 
nelian-Cherry, but larger, and 
without any Dents on the Edges; 
the Flowers grow on the Branches 
cloſe ſet unto them without any, 
or with a very ſhort Foot-ſtalk 


under them, conſiſting of four 


green Petals, the- 1 5 and ano- 
ther within of a dark purpliſh Co- 
lour; the Fruit that followeth ſtand- 
eth in the middle of the ſaid Husk, 
and is green at the firſt and very 
harſh, but red and round when it 


is ripe, and ſomewhat like a Plum 
with a ſmall Point at the Head, 
and is ok a pleaſant . Taſte or Re- 
liſh, wherein in the hotter Climates, 
but ſeldom in ours, are contained 
thick and flat brown griſly Seeds, 
or Kernels, ſomewhat like the 
Kernels of ' Caſſia Fiſtula, which 
may be eaſily. cut with a Knife. 
Arbor ſiliquoſa Virginienſis ſpi- 
nola, Locus noſtratibus dia, Park. 


The Virginian Locuſt- Tree. This 


grows to be a very great Tree and 
ofan exceeding Height, whoſe Body 


is covered with a ſmooth Bark, the 


young Branches being green, and 
kt with ſomewhat ſharp Prickles 
at eyery Joint where the winged 
Leaves come forth, this is likely a 
kind of Acacia, PSY 


AR 


'. AxBor ſpinoſa Indica muricatiꝰ 


Siliquis, The ' Prickly-codded Indian” 


Tree, Park. This Tree riſeth 
firſt Year from Seed 
tour Foot high, branched forth on 
all Sides, and ſet with {mall tharp 
crooked Thorns both) on the main 
Stem and Branches, having many 
winged Leaves ſet on them very 
much reſembling the laſt Virgini- 
an Lecuſt; it is tender and mult be 
ſhelter'd in the Winter. 


Axon ſiliquoſa & ſpinoſa trifo- 


lia lpdica Coral arbor dicta, The 
Indi an Coral- Tre. Cliſrus firſt, and 
ſince him Baptiſt Ferrarius by the 
Sight thereof, both at Rome and 
in Spin, hath enlarged the) Pe- 
ſeription of this Tree: It riſeth 
up with many Stems, whoſe 
younger Bark is ſmooth and green, 
the elder pale and more rugged, 
preading with Branches arm'd with 
mall crooked whitiih T horns, and 
with broad frefh green and almoſt 
round Leaves like thoſe of Arbor 
Judz, or Judas. Iree; but that they 
end in a Point, whoſe” Foot-ſtalks, 
as Cluſius expreſſeth, have the like 
erooked Thorns on them, which 
Leaves are three always ſet together, 


the two loweſt .oppofite on ſhort 


Foot-ſtalks, the End one on a lon- 
ger; the Flowers are Peaſe Faſh- 
ion, or like thoſe of Phaſeolus, or 
Kidney- Bran, of an orient red Co- 
lour like Coral, of which Colour 
alſo are the Beans or Fruit in 
Pods like other Ehaſeoli; it is very 
tender to keep, not abiding the leaſt 


cold Air: For as Cluſius ſetteth it 


down Signicr de Tonar, the chief- 
eſt Phyſician in Spain in his time, 
having two Trees thereof growing, 
were in that Climate deſtroyed by 


one Winter's over-ſharpneſs. We 


have ſeveral of-theſe Plants now in 
our curious Gardens, eſpecially at 


the Royal Gardens at Hampton- 


Curt, where they proſper very well 
E 3 in 
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in the Stoves, they are raiſed from 
Seeds in March on Hot- beds. 

Anson Judz, Judas-Iree with 
Crimſen Flowers. This Judas- Tree 
riſeth up ſometimes to be high 
and of a good Size, and ſometimes 
to be but as an Hedge-buſh ſpread- 
ing Arms and Branches covered 
with a blackiſh red Bark; the 
Leaves that come forth. upon the 
young reddiſh Branches, one at a 
Place, are large and round, greater, 
but thinner, than the Leaves of Aſa- 
rabacca, of a whitiſh green, Colour 
on the upper Side and grayiſh un- 
Cerneath, falling away in Autumn; 
the Flowers grow not at the Ends 
of the Branches but at the Joints, 
aud ſometimes out of the very Bo- 
dy or old Wood, many ſtanding to- 
gether upon a long Foot-ſtalk ſome- 
what like Peaſe Bloſſoms, of an 
excellent deep crimſon Colour, af. 
ter which follow many long flat 
and large thin Cods, of a reddiſh 
brown Colour, with flat blackiſh 
brown hard Seed within them; 
the Root groweth deep and ſpread- 
eth very far; this is a Virginia 
Plant and ſtands well abroad witlr 
us, eſpecially againſt a good Wall ; 
it is increaſed by Layers in Supte m- 


ber, and by Seeds in March; the 


Flowers were uſed in Sallads by 
the late curious Biſhop of London, 
Dr. Henry Compton. 

ArBor Judz flore albo, Fudas- 
Tree with white Flowers, This o- 
ther groweth as great as the for- 
mer, but with-a whiter Bark and 
the Branches green; the Leaves and 
Flowers are like for Form to the 

receding, but of a white Colour, 
and the Cods after them not ſo 
brown: as in the former, and the 
Seed likewiſe paler. - 

po is calb'd - Greek xs 

ess, Comarus, and in Latin, 
5 & Unedo, and by. Ouid, 
Fraga Montana, and in Engliſh, 
 Sramberry Tree, 


AR 


There is one ſort of it with 
ſmooth Leaves call'd Adrachne 
but it is very rare; the firſt grows 
wild in Jreland, tho' with us it is 
cultivated in the Gardens. It is 


a pretty Ever-green, and makes a 


pretty Shew, when its Fruit is 
U at Chriſtmas : It may be rai- 
ſed from Seed in March, in light 
Soil, but is very eaſily propagated, 
by Suckers from the Roots, or by 
Layers, in the Spring or Autumn 
ealons. : 
 Arcnanctr, See Archangelica, 
Axcnanctrica, the Archangel, 
or Dead-Nettle, is common almoſt 
every. where in dry Ground. It 
grows from Seed ſown in the Sprzng. 
. ARcyonToxYLoN, 7. e. Ebenus, 


 Axciun, of Dioſcorides, is Bar- 


dana major, or Lappa. SUE 
ARcTuRvus, 7, e, Blattaria Cre- 

—... 

_ ARGEMONE, and Argemonia, is 

the wild Baſt rd. Popty, raiſed by 

Seed lown in Marth... 


| ARGENTARIA petraa, of Geſner, 


is the Tormentilla Hiſpanica. 
ARGENTILLA major Thalij, is 


— 2 


Ulmaria major. 

ARGENTINA, is Potentilla, in 
Engliſh wild Tanſey, or Silver 
:. 

Ax ECA or Indian Nutt, Off : the 
Drunken Date-trge, or Ardch, is 
raiſed from the Nut, ſown in the 
Spring, by the help of the hot 
Bed; and muſt be houſed in Win- 
ter. 

As 1A of Theophraſtus, is a wild 
Service, or White Beam Tree, 
call'd in Latin by moſt Authors 
Sorbus Sylveſtris Aria Theophraſti 
Dicta, and by Clqius, Sorbus Aria 
cognominata. Se SorBUs. 

Aris & Arrsarvm, in Greek, 
"Aejoneyy, and in Engl]h, Forr 

i 


Cute, being near a-kip, to the 


Axon; it brings Flowers, which 
are to be admired for their odd 
Figure. There are ſeveral ms 
| this 
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wort ; 
theſe, bringing your pretty Flow- 


_ 
this Plant, which may be propa. 


gated, by dividing the Roots when 


the Leaves do not appear; they 
are generally Lovers ot ſhady la- 
ces, tho? ſome Sorts require a very 
warm Air: We may alſo raile 
them from Seeds fown in March; 
we may ſee the Figures of ſome 
Sorts in Gerrard. 

Axis roLocma, Off: in Greek, 
Aęis o ia, in Engliſh, — Birth- 
wort, to which we may Join the 
Piſtolochia, or buſhy rooted Birtb- 
there are many Sorts of 


ers, almoſt of the Figure of ſome 
Sorts of Trumpets, or French 
Horns. They are to be deſired in 
a Garden, and may be raiſed from 
Seed ſown in the Spring, and by 
dividing the Root. 5 

Ans ToLlOocma rotunda vulgat ior, 
The ordinary round rooted Birth-wort. 
This round Birth- wort ſendeth 
forth ſeveral long ſquare Stalks, 
ſometimes half a Yard or better, 
lying on the Ground, with fe or 
no Branches iſſuing from them, 
with many round yellowiſh green 
Leaves full of Veins, ſtanding with- 


out Order, one beyond the other, 


every one upon ſhort Foot-ſtalks : 
At every Joint with the Leaves, 
from the middle of the Stalks up- 
wards to the top, cometh forth one 
long hollow Flower a - piece, ſmall- 
er at the bottom than at the top, 
with a long piece at one Side of the 
top bending down, both of them 


of a deadiſh yellow, or ſomewhat 


browniſh Colour, and ſomewhat 
blackiſh purple on the inſide: Ai- 
ter the Flowers are paſt, come in 
their Places ſmall, round, and 
ſomewhat long Fruit of ſeveral 
Sizes, ſome as big as a Walnut 
without the Shell, ſome as. big as 
it is with the outer gw Shell, 
and ſome leſs than the firſt, which, 
when it is ripe, openeth into three 


Parts ſhewing the Seed lying in 


tain Skins, 


AR 
Orderwithin it, ſeparated by cer- 
ſomewhat flat and 
round: The Roet is tuberous 
bunched out ſeverally, of a dark 
Colour on the outtide, and more 
yellow within. 

AmsToLocuia rotunda altera, 
Ancther round rooted Birthwort. This 
other Birthwert is like the former, 
for the Manner of growing ; but 
the Stalks are more and l1horter, 
the Leaves are greater, and have 
each longer Foot-ſtalks ; the Flow- 
ers are of a pale purple on the out- 
fide, and brown on the in, with a 
few Hairs ſet therein, ſcarce to be 
diſcern'd, as is uſual to all the 
Sorts : The Fruit is ſomewhat lon- 


ger than the Pear Faſhion, more 


pointed at the Ends; The Seed is 
flat, ſomewhat leſs and red: The 
Root is like the other, bur yel- 
lower. | 


ARISTOLOCHla Jonga vera, The 


true long rooted Rirthwert, The 
long rooted Birthwort, is ſo like the 
round, that it is hard to diſtin- 


guiſh them: The chief Differen- 


ces be, the Stalk is ſhorter, the 
Leaves ſmaller, harder and paler, 
the Flowers are more whitiſh and 
greeniſh, but like in Form, and 
the Fruit is long like a Pear, ſome- 
thing like the other, or laſt round 
rooted Birtbwirt; but not ſo much 
pointed : The Seed differeth nor, 
the Root thereof is long, as big as 
a Man's Wriſt, of near a Foot in 
Length. a 

Anis roLocm longa Hiſpanica, 
The Spaniſh long Birthwort. This 


Sanih Kind differeth . very little 


from the laſt recited long rooted 
Brrthwort, but in Flower and Root; 
the Flower is more purpliſh, both 
the Shpper or Ear, and the inſide 
of the top of the Flower: The 
Fruit is ſhorter and blunter at the 

lower End. 
ArrsToLocma Clematitis, The 
running rooted Birthwert. This 
4 running 
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AR 
running rooted Birtbwort, groweth 
with longer, ſtronger, and rounder 
Stalks than the former, being three 
or four Foot long, branched often- 
times like the. long rooted kind, 
whereon grow long and broader 
Leaves, of a paler green Colour, 
than any of the other: At the 
Joints, with the Leaves, come 
forth the Flowers, as the other 
Sorts do; but whereas none of them 
bring above one Flower at a Joint, 
this bringeth three or four like the 
reſt for Form, but of a pale green 
Colour like the long. The Fruit 
and Seed is greater than any of the 
other. The Root hath a ſtronger 
ſweet © Scent then zny of the tor. 
mer, and is ſmaller, of the Bigneſs 
of the bigger Roots of Aſparagus, 
many growing from one Head, 
and running very farunder Ground, 
and ſpringing up again in many 


Places; of as enduring a Nature as 


a Couch-grafs almoſt, for if never 
ſo little a Piece be left in the 
Ground, or broken off from the 
reſt, it will ſhoot forth Leaves, 
and grow again; ſo that oftentimes 
it becomes no leſs Plague to a 
Ground, than a Couch, or any o- 
ther ſuch like running or creeping 
Herb. 
ArisToLOcHta clematitis Bætica, 
Spanith climbing Birthwert. The 
Spanifh climbing Birthwort, hath 
ſeveral ſmall long, twining Bran- 
ches, ſpreading into many other 
ſmall ones, 8 upon ſmall 
Trees and Hedge Buſhes, wind- 
ing themſelves very muh about 
them, like the greater Bindweeds, 
or Hops and often over - topping 
them, whereon do grow ſeveral 
Leaves upon long Foot-ſtalks, be- 
ing round, ſomewhat like to the 
Scammony of Montpelier, or the 
other Birtbwerts; but ſharper 
pointed, ſmcoth and green on the 
upper Side, and of a whitith Pur- 
Ple underneath ; the Flowers ſtand 


ers are like thoſe of the 


AR 


ſingle at the Joint, as the former 
Sorts, having the longeſt Foot- 
ſtalks of any, of the ſame Form, of 
a dark purple Colour, and hairy on 
the inſide; the Fruit and Seed is 
as great as the laſt, but openeth it 
ſelt' at the bottom, contrary to all 
the former Sorts : The Root run- 
eth into the Ground like the rough 
Bindweed, whereunto it is very 
like, of a pale whitiſh Colour on 
the - outſide, and of the Bigneiz 
of the laſt, but not ſo ſtrong a 
a Scent; of no unpleaſant, but of 
a ſharp and an aſtringent Taſte, 
ARisTOLOCHIA ſive piſtolochia 


vulgatior, The buſhy rooted Birth. 
wort. The buſhy rooted Brrth- 


wort hath many | ſlender, long 
branched Stalks, a Foot long or 
more, ſtreaked and creſted as in both 
the long and round, whereon grow 
at Diſtances, as in the former, ſe- 
veral round Leaves, ſmaller, 
rougher, and blacker then the long, 


 whereunto. it is moſt like, but a 


little, waved about the Edges : 
Thel Flowers are very like them, 
but in ſome very dark, and in o- 


thers of a greeniſh yellow Colour: 


The Fruit is round and ſomewhat 
long, like the Fruit of the firſt 
round kind, but ſmaller ; it open- 
eth itſelf as the laſt doth, and 
ſneweth ſuch like Seed within, but 
imaller : The Roots are many, and 


| ſmall, ſhooting ,from one Head 


with many ſmall Fibres,. of a yel- 
lowiſh Colour: This loſeth the 
Leaves in Winter. | 
ArisToLocuia five Piſtolochia 
Cretica ſemper virens, Ever green 
buſhy rocted Birthwort of Candy. 
The ever. green buſhy rooted Bzrth- 
worth of Candy ſendeth forth ma- 
ny ſlender, flexible, and trailing 
cornered Stalks, branching into ſe- 
veral other ſmaller, about a Foot 
long, of a ſad green Colour, ſo a+ 
biding all the Winter : The Flow- 
long kind, 
ſtanding 


A R 
ſtanding upon long Foot-ſtalks, . of 
a very dark red Colour on the out- 
fide, and yellowiſh within : The 
Fruit and Seed is ſmaller than in 
any ether: The Root is like the 
laſt but ſmaller, and ſmelling ſome- 
what ſweet. | | 
AxisTOLOCHIA ſubhirſuta folio 
oblongo flore maximo. Tournefort. 
L:n9-leaved oriental Birthwort, with 
large Flowers. The Root of this 
Plant is a Foot and a halt long, 
two Inches thick, pointed at the 
bottom, hard, woody, yellowiſh, 
and marbled with white and red, 
cover'd with a fleſhy Bark, inclin- 


ing to purple. This Root is ac- 


company'd with a few Fibres, but 


it is intolerably bitter, and puts 
out many Heads, producing whi- 


tiſh Buds ending in Stalks, a Foot 
high in the Spring Time; the 
Stalks then ſtretch to two Foot, 
are firm, ſolid, and of a pale 
Green, ſomewhat rough, and pur- 
pliſh at their Beginning. Theſe 
Stalks are adorn'd with a Leaf at 
each Knot, about three Inches 
long, and two and a half broad at 
the Baſis, which Baſis twirls or is 
rounded like two Ears, below 
which it grows narrower inſenſibly, 
and terminates in an obtuſe Point. 
The upper part of the Leaf is dark 


green, ſhining: The under Part 


is of a pale greeniſh Colour. From 


their Jun&ures grows a Flower, 


ſupported by a Stalk, an Inch or 
two long, terminating ina folded 
Calyx, with ſix large Channellings, 
about half an Inch long; each 
Flower is crooked like the Letter 
S, three, Inches and half long; it 
begins with a Cod eight or nine 
Lines thick, of a pale Green, ſome- 
what rough, which lengthens into 
a retorted Pipe, half an Inch thick, 
ending in a Trumpet like Manner, 
almoſt oval, eighteen or twenty 
Lines Diameter. The Hollow of 
this Trumpet-like Flower is almoſt 


covered with white Hairs, a Line 
and x half long. The Ground- 


work thereof is a dark Furple, with 
ſome clear Spots, and ſer off with a 


large Riſing in the Flace Where the 


Mouth begins to contract itlelf in- 
to a Pipe: The inſide Whereof is 
al ſo purple - colour d, hairy, as is 
the inſide of the Cod. At the bot- 
tom of this Cod is an hexagonal 
Button, two Lines and a half 
Diameter, ſet about. with large 
Stamina, upon which there are 


Summits, which ſhed. a yellow 


Duſt. This Flower has no Scent 
at all ; the whole Plant is bitter. 

Azmgxiaca Marnus, Of: the 
Abricot- Tree is one of - our: beſt 
Garden Fruits, which we general. 
ly train againſt Walls; the Sorts 
which are known to us, are the 
Turkey Abricut, the Orange. Abricot, 


the Maſculine Abricet, and the 


Bruxelles Abricet; beſides which, 


there is a tranſparent Abricot, with 


a {mooth Rind, and a white Abri- 
cot, but theſe two laſt are great 
Rarities; they are alſo propagated, 
by budding upon Plum Stalks, but 
the Bruxelles 'bricet does beſt upon 
white Bulloes Stocks, and does yery 


well in Dwaris or Standards. 


See PruniING. 1 
Aimgnius or Armeria, or Ar- 
meraitia, we call in Engliſh Sweet- 
William; tis a Flower. which 
makes a gocd Show in a Garden, 
and remains many Years, and may 


be propagated by Cuttings, or 


Slips, or Layers, in the Spring or 
Summer Seaſons. Of the ſingle 
Sorts, we have- the blood Red, the 
Red and White, and the White, 
and ſome which are double; theſe 
are nearly related to the Carnation, 
and, by coupling with them, have 
produced ſeveral Varieties of Plants, 
neither exactly Sweet - William nor 


Carnation, what I mean by their 


coupling, See under the Word 
Generati-n, we raiſe them alſo 
« from 
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1 
from Seed ſown in the Spring; the 
Sorts are, | | A 
AxkkixRIUS Anguſtifolius rubens 
ſimplex, ſingle red Sweet John's. 
The Sweet- Jobn hath his Leaves 


broader, ſhorter and greener, than 


any of the Gilliflowers, but narrower 


than Sweet- Williams ſet by Cou- 


ples at the Joints of the Stalks, 
which are ſhort and not above a 


'Foot and a half high, at the Top 


whereof ſtand many ſmall Flow- 
ers like ſmall Pinks, but ſtanding 


| cloſer together, and in ſhorter 
Husks made of five Petals ſmal- 


ler than thoſe of Pinks and 
more deeply jagged than the fol- 
lowing ' Sweet-Williams, of a red 
Colour in the middle, and white 
at the Edges, but of ſmall or little 
Scent, and not all flowering at 
once but by Degrees; the Seed is 


black ſomewhat like the Seed of 


Pinks, the Root is diſperſed with 
many ſmall Fibres annex'd to it. 
AxxERTus anguſtifolius albus ſim- 
plex, ſingle white Sweet. John's. 
This Sweet-John differeth not in 
any thing from the former, but 
only that the Leaf doth never 
change browniſh, and that the 
Flower is of a fair white Colour 


without any Mixture. 


Arwervs anguſtifolius duplex, 


| double Sweet-Johw's T here is of both 


thoſe former Kinds, ſome of whoſe 
Flowers are once double, that is, 
conſiſting of two or three Rows 
of Leaves, and the Edges not ſo 
deeply jagged, not differing in 
any thing elſe. 

' Armas latifolius fimplex flore 
rubro, ſingle red Swcet-William's. 
The Sweet-William's do all of 
them ſpread into many very long 
trailing Branches, with Leaves 
lying on the Ground, in the like 


Manner that the Sweet-John's do: 


The chief Differences between 
them are, That theſe have broader 
and darker green Leaves, ſome. 


A 


what browniſh, elpecially towards 


the Points, and that the Flowers 


ſtand thicker and cloſer, and more 
in Number together, in the Head 
orTutt, having many ſmall pointed 
Leaves among them ; the Colour 
of the Flower is of a deep red 
2 any Mixture or Spot at 
alc | 
Arwerivs latifolius flore rubro 
multiplici, double red Sweet-W:lli- 
an's. The double Kind differeth 
not from the ſingle Kind of the 
ſame Colour, but only in the dou- 
bleneſs of the Flowers, which are 
with two Rows of Leaves in every 
Flower. | 
 Arwertvs latifolius variegatus 
five verticolor, ſpeckled Sweet. 
William's. Theſe ſpotted Willi- 
am's are very like the firſt red 
Sort, in the Form or Manner of 
growing, having Leaves as broad, 
and brown ſometimes as they; 
the Flowers ſtand as thick or thick- 
er, Cluſtring together but of very 
variable Colours; for ſome Floy- 
ers will be of a fine delayed red, 
with few Marks or Spots upon 
them, and others will be full ſpeck- 
led or ſprinkled with white or Sil. 
verSpots, circle-wiſe about the mid- 
dle of the Flowers, and ſome will 
have many Specks or Spots upon 
them diſperſed : All theſe Flowers 
are not blown at one time, but 
ſome are flowering, when others 
are decaying 3; ſo that abiding long 
in their Pride, they become of the 


more Reſpe&; the Seed is black, 


as all the reſt, and not to be di- 
ſtinguiſhed one from another, the 
Roots are ſome long, and ſome ſmall 
and thready, running near the 

upper Cruſt of the Earth. 
ARmMenivs latifolius lore rubro 
ſaturo holoſericeo, Sweet-Will:an's 
of a deep red or murrey Colour. 
The Leaves of this Kind ſeem to 
be a little larger, and the Jo-nts 2 
little redder, than the former; but 
| in 


AR 

in the Flower conſiſteth the chief- 
eſt Difference, which is of a deep 
red or murrey purple Colour, like 
Velvet of that Colour, without a- 
ny Spots, but ſmooth and ſoft in 
handling, having an Eye or Circle 
in the middle, at the Bottom of the 
Peas, | © 1h 

ARMERIUS latifolius ſimplex flore 


albo, ſingle mhite Sweet-William's. 


The white Kind differeth not in 
Form, but in Colour from the for- 
mer ; the Leaves are not brown at 
all but of afreſh green Colour, and 
the Flowers are wholly white. 

Aauosacia. See Armerius.. 

AnRAch or Orrach. See Atri- 
plex. by ; | e e 

As TuAN TTA, i. e. Cyclamen or 
Artanita, Off: e >. 
 Arzow-Heap, is Sagitaria. 
 ARTHEmiISIA, or Artemiſia Off : 
from the Greek, *Aerzuola, is 
Mug wert, is a Plant, which 
grows wild in moſt Fields about 
Lend:n,. but may be pr ted by 
Seeds, ſown as ſoon as they are 
ripe, or in the Spring. | 

ARTEMISIA orientalis tanaceti fo- 
lio inodora. coroll. inſt. rei Herb, 
Tournefort, Th: Tanſey leav'd orien- 
tal Mug wort. The Root ofthis Plant 
is about a Foot long, hard, woody, 
and as thick. as the little Finger, 
furniſh'd with Fibres, white with- 
in, and covered with a reddiſh 
Rind., The Stalks grow in Branches 
about two Feet high, ſtraight, firm, 
"—_ and of a pale green Co- 
lour, but mark'd with reddiſh 
Marks; they are brittle, and ac- 
companied with Leaves, exactly 
like thoſe of Tanſey, but inſipid, 
and without Smell; the biggeſt are 
about three Inches long, and two 
broad, of a dark green, ſmooth, 
and cut deeply, even to the Rib, 
and again cut into very ſmall Dents, 
they grow leſs and leſs to the ve- 
ry top of the Stalk without chang- 
ing their Figure, From their 


Aa © 
Knots, grow out Branches about 
half a Foot long, ſub-divided into 
many Sprigs, all charged with 
Flowers very cloſe, and raiſed 
high. Theſe Flowers are a Sort of 
Buttons, like thoſe of the common 
Mugwort, campos'd of certain 
Flowerets, very {mall and purpliſh, 
incloſed in a Calyx or Cup, made 
up of imall Scales, of a deep green 
Colour: Each Floweret or ſmall 
Flower bears an Embryo, which 
becomes -a 'very ſmall Seed, fome- 
what reddiſh. We perceived nei- 
ther Smell nor Taſte in this Plant. 
It loves a fat, freſh, moiſt Earth. 

ARrTEMISIA vulgaris, Common 
Mug wort. The common Mug wort 
hath divers Leaves Ming upon the 
Ground, very much 


ſomewhat like Wormwood, but 
much larger, of a {ad or dark green 
Colour on the upper 
white andernon > The Stalks 
grow in ſome to be purpliſh, and 


then the Flowers are deeper colour- 


ed. Theſe Flower. Stems riſe to 
be four or five Foot high, where- 
on grow ſuch like Leavys as thoſe 
below, but fomewhyt ſmaller, 
branching forth very much towards 
the top, whereon are ſet very 
ſmall, pale, yellowiſh Flowers like 
Buttons, which fail away, and af- 
ter them come ſmall Seed, incloſed 
in ſmall round Heads; the Root is 
long and hard, with many ſmall 
Fibres growing from it, whereby it 
taketh Rrong Hold in the Ground ; 
but both Stalk and Leaf die quite 
down every Year, and the Root 
ſhooteth a-new in the Spring : The 
whole Plant is of a reaſonable good 


Scent, and is more eaſily pro paga- 


ted by the Slips than by the Seed. 
This thould be ſlippꝰd or planted of 
Cuttings in April. | 
ArTEMISIA minor. 
wort, This ſmall Mugwort is ſome- 
what like unto the former, * 
| uc 


ivided or 
cut in deeply about the Brims, 


Side, and very 


| Small Mug- 
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AR 
ſuch like Leaves, dlvided or cut 
ig on both Sides, green above, and 
0 


itih underneath, but much 


{maller then they: The Stalk like-' 
wile riſeth not to high, nor is ſo 
great as the preceding, but bear- 
ing the like Flowers, yet peler: 

he Scent whereof is alſo a-like. 
| " ARTEMis1A tenuifoli a montana. 
Fine Mountain Maugwort. This 
Mountain Aug wort is alſo not much 
inlike, the former, haying divers 
a browniſh Branches, not a- 
bove à Foot and a half high, where- 
on, grow ſuch like Leaves, but lon- 
ger, narrower, and much more 
crumpled, fnely:. jagged on the 
Edges; the Flowers are pale and 
ſmall like the former: The Root 
is long and black, ſpreading in the 
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„ ArTEMISIA polyſparmos. Fruit- 


wo, 


andending in a longer Point than 
the former; the tops of the Branch- 
es. are more plentifully ſtored 
with Flowers than the other Sorts, 
which turn into, ſmall Seed, bear- 
ing abundantly. ; 
 ArnTemisia Virginiana, Virgi- 
nian Mug wort. This Virginian 
Plant riſeth up ſomewhat higher 
and larger ſpread, with divided 
Leaves like the firſt but greater. 
Ax THRTTIc A, i. e. Primula Veris. 
ART151, f. e. Tragopogon. 
 ArsMarT or Water Pepper, is 
Perſicaria Aeris, or , Hydropiper. 
ARun Off : from the Greek” Ace, 
in Engliſh Cuckow - pint, and 
Wake- Robin; of this there are ſe- 
veral Sorts, which make a fine Va- 
riety in the Gardens: Even our 
common wild Sort ſhould not be 
wanting, ſor the Oddneſs of its 
Flowers, and for the Beauty of its 


ART. 


Leaves; but the Fgyptian Drum, 
which firſt was rais d in England, 
at the Biſhop of London's, in the 
Lime of that Learned Prelate Dr. 
Henry Compton, is a Plant which 
exceeds: all of the Sort which [ 
have ſcen : It is now pretty com- 
mon in moſt of our curious Gar- 
dens, where there ate Green-Hou- 
ſes, bearing a large white Flower. 
They may either be propagated by 
Seed ſowu as ſoon as 'tis ripe, or 
by dividing the Roots about Au- 
tumnz there is a Sort of Water 
Arum in Holland, with white Flow. 
ers, which will grow very well in 
Water Tubs. See Water Plants. 
ARTICHOKE is Cinara, or Sco- 
lymus ; X > E e 
ARUNDO Off: is in'Greek Keg 
eos Calamus, and in Engliſh Reed. 
Tis a Plant well enough known to 
grow in Marſhes and Fenns, and 
turns to good Account in ſuch Pla- 
ces: It ſhould be thére planted 
from Roots, at two Foot a- part, in 
the Spring; tis uſed for making of 
Fences, and the thatehing of Hou- 
les in Eincoinſpirs; of this Family 
is the Fiſhing Cane; which we re- 
ceive every Year from ain, which 
grows: very well in E Aland, and 
would / be of very great Service, if 
it was to be propagated in large 


Qnantities; both the may alſo 


be railed trom Seed iown in Spring 
in watry Places, or in Autumn. 
\AzaFOsTIDA Off: is the La- 
ſer pitium verum Park. or the 
Gum, ſaid to proceed from that 


Plant zu this Gum is called in Eu- 


gliſb Devil Dung, it has à ſtrong 
Smell:like' Garlick; it is oſten uſed 
in Corn fields in Glouceſterſhire, to 
keep away theCrows from the Grain, 
tis ſuppofed to be the Shim of 
the. Ancients. VVV 
AsabuLers & Fœtida, fa Fati- 

da and tbe other Aſa. Although I 
have ſpoken ſomewhat of 4/4 Dul- 
cis ſi ve odorata & Aſa: Ilia, in the 

| Chap- 


AS 


Chapter of Laſerpitium among the 


umbelliferous Plants, yet becauſe 
1 {aid but little of them there, 
reſerving them for this place, I 


largely. There is none of the an- 


cient Authors, either Greek, Latin, 


or Arabian, that hath made any 
mention of Aa, either Dulcis or 
lætida, but it was firſt depraved by. 
the Druggitts and Apothecaries in 
foreign Parts, that inſtead of La- 
ſer laid Aſa, from whence ever 
1ince the Name of Aſa hath conti- 


_ nued, and afterwards divided into 


Dulcis or Odorata, and. Fetida, from 
the differing - Sorts of Goodnels, 
Pureneſs, and Scent thereof, when- 
as they are both of a ſtrong, Smell, 
yet one much more than another, 
the Aſa-Fetida being of ſo evil a 
Scent, . that the Germans call it 
Tuffelzdrech, that is Diabcli ſtercus, 
Devil's-dirt, and is very near the 
Scent of Storax liquida, it it be 


not the ſame, relented and brought 


into a liquid Form, the Foot or 
Sediment declaring it plainly, and 
is accounted with them to be 
ſweet, being of a ſtrong unplea- 
ſant Savour, rather than iweet to 
us, ſo is the Aſa Dulcis © Odorata, 
called ſweet in Compariſon of the 
other, called Fetida, becaute being 
purer it hath a more unpleaſant 
Scent and Taſte. For as Garcias 
faith, Aja is called Altibi by the 
Arabians, which is the later of the 
Greeks and - Latins, as the Plant 
being called by them Anſciden, and 
Silphium by the Greeks and Latzins 
but Jingu and Jingara by the In- 
dians, the one when it is cleaned 
and purified from the Drots, be- 
ing clear and yellow as Amber, 
the other foul and impure, and. are 
ſo familiarly eaten, as Garcias {aith 
by the Indians, in their Meats, 
Broths, and Sallets, and . Medi- 
eines, that they ſcarce eat any 
thing that is not ſeaſon'd therewith, 
and it is very pleaſant to them 


A8 


being uſed unto it, but loathſome 
to others, the richer Sort uſin 
the purer, and the Poor the coarle: 


Divers heretofore have miſtaken 
will here creat. of them more 


Benxcin for Aſa Dulcis, and 1 
doubt the Error is not yet quite 
extinguiſhed, and Mattbiolus con- 


tefleth his former Error therein, 


which upon better Conlidera- 
tion he amended, Benzoin being 
the Gum of a Tree, and being 


not fo hot as Laſer, which 


by Galen's. Appointment had for 
its Subſtitute Euphorbium. The 
Aja Dulcis, being in former 
times well known and uſed, is 
now a-Days quite loſt and for- 
gotten, being not brought' into 
theſe Parts, but the Aſa-Fetida 


hath a continual Reſidence and 


Recourle unto us, and is, as Garci- 
as (aith; the true and only Laſer or 
Taſerpitium of the Ancients; and ſo 
accepted generally by the Arabi - 
ans and in India; and ſays he, they 
err mightily that make them dif- 
fering. It is generally uſed in our 
Days for the riſing of the Mo- 
ther in Women, as all ſtrong and 
evil ſcented things be, which de- 
preſs it, and is ſingular good to 
be put into hollow aching Teeth, 
to eale and take away the Pains: 
One ſaid, he taſted of it for a Trial, 
in the cold time of the Year, and 
after a little walking he found him- 
ſelf poſſeſſed with a gentle Sweat, 
both Head, Arms, and Body, and 
ſhortly after found his Stomach 
better diſpoſed to his Dinner than 
at other times before, and digeſt- 
ing it better. Garcias {aith, the 
Indians -uie it to take away the 
Loathing of .the Stomach to Meat, 
and to ſtrengthen the Weaknels of 
it alſo, and it is much uſed by them 
to provoke unto Venery, and 
cauſeth one to expel Wind nughti- 
ly, which thing was tried by a 
Portugueze, as Garcias relateth. it, 
upon a Horſe, whom the King of 
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Biſuager would have bought, but 
that he was over ſabje&- to break 
Wind; but after that the Portugueſe 
had cured him thereof, the King 
bought him, and asking how he 
eured him, he anſwered him with 
Aa- Fætida given in his Provender, 
no marveh ſaid the King, if he was 
cured with the Gods Meat; yea, ra- 
ther with the Devil's, faid the Portu- 
gueſe, but ſoftly, and in his ownLan- 
guage for fear of being over-heard. 

AsARADA CA, . e. Aſarum, 
which See. | 

As nun Off : Ace in Greek, 
and in E gliſh Aſarabacca, a 


Plant which very well becomes a 


Garden ; it is of two Sorts, the 
Common, and the Virginian Kind; 
the firſt loves to grow in the 
Shade, and the other is ſet in 
Green-Houſes in the Winter, but 
J believe will ſtand abroad; both 
theſe. may be rais d from Seed in 
the Spring, but much better by 
dividing their Roots. | 
AscaLoNnIT1s, i. e. Cepa Aſca- 
lonica, is alſo cal d Schenopraſſum, 
by ſome and Scaliozs, but more 
commonly Eſchalots, or accor- 
ding to ſome Shalots, This is 
one of the moſt agreeable Roots in 
Sauce, of the Onion or Leek 
Kind, and its Tops, being cut, 


will afford an agreeable Mixture 


in a Salad, for thoſe who love a 
Reliſh of this Sort, it is cuſto- 
mary to keep theſe Roots dry for 
Sauces, taking them out of the 
Ground when their Graſs decays; 
and ſetting the ſingle Roots again 
in January, they will increaſe five 
or ſix for one, and bring great Pro- 
fit where the Soil is ficht or ſan- 
dy. Tis well worth a Gardener's 
while to cultivate them. 


AscrEPTAs Off: is in Greek A- 
Swallow · wort, 


vanTias, in Engliſh 
it is alſo caltd Vincetoxicum ; 


theſe are cultivated in curious 


Gardens, but are not more tender 


AS 
than Plants that grow wild in 
France; they make an agreeable: 
Variety, and are rais'd from Seed 
fown in the Spring. 

 AscvronmE:, St. Peter's - Vort 
See Aſcyrum. | 
AScyRuM, is in Greek, Aouvggy, 
is Engliſh'd by Mr. Ray St. Pe- 
ter's-Wort, and is alſo in Greet 
"Aoxverd vo. : 
Ascoyrolpes, this is a Flower 
which ought to be in a Garden, 
and is ane thy mrs by dividing its 
Roots in the Spring; it loves light 
Lam 5 
As-TREE, is Fraxinus. 
AsPALATHUS, is in Greek Ao- 
«x ao, and is alfo call'd Lignum 
Rhodi in Engliſh, Box-1horn, 
but ſays Mr. Ray, Arbor qualis ſit 


nobis non certo conſtat; but let 


not my Reader miſtake this for 
the BucxTHoxN, as perhaps, ſome 
might do: The officinal Name 
is, Aſphaltum Lignum, it comes 
from the Canaries, and ſo whenever 
we get the Plant, it muſt have the 
Benefit of a Stove. | 

A sraRacus, is in Greek Acrd 
eye, or according to Galen, *Ao- 


oaexy®, in Engliſh, Aſparagus, 


or Sparagus , or Sperage, or by 
the common Voice, Sparrow-Graſs ; 
this Name properly belongs to 
the young Buds of any Plants that 
are to be eaten, but in particular, 
it is to be uſed for the Plant cul. 
tivated in our Gardens under that 
Name. We firſt raiſe this Plant 
from Seed in February, and when 
the Plants are one Year old, pre- 
pare Beds for them of fine loamy 
Earth, with a large Quantity 
of Dung under them, but I find 
freſh Earth is heſt, as the ingenious 
Mr. Lawrence has directed; for the 
Aſparagus are better taſted: They 
ſhou'd be tranſplanted in February, 
and the firſt Year the Beds 
ſhould . be ſown with 
and then, between the 


Onions, 
Beds 
planted 
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MS 
planted with Beans. The Aſpara- 
gas Roots ſhould ſtand ten Inches 


aſunder, and ſhould grow till. the 


third Year, before their Buds are 
cut off, for then they are in their 
tull Strength, the Roots of old Af- 
paragus are taken up, and put in 
hot Beds in the Winter, to force 
or bring Buds to the Table. See 
the reit in my Monthly 1 4 

AspakAGus Creticus fruticoſus, 
craſſioribus & brevioribus aculeis, 
magno fructu, Tournefort, Oriental 
Aſparagus with large Fruit. This 
Plant grows in the. Rocks, puſhing 
forth long Stalks of one, or ſome- 
times two Foot long, about three 
Lines thick, angulous, ger n 
branching from their Birth, ſub- 
divided into ſeveral Branches a 
Line thick, of a yellowiſh green 
Colour, garniſhed here and there 
with large Prickles in Cluſters ; 
the largeſt of theſe Prickles are 
ſeyen or eight Lines lang, and one 
Line thick; the others are half as 
long, but are firm, of a pale, yel- 
low, ſtriped, reddiſh, and ſome- 
times blackifh at the Point. From 
the Baſe of theſe Prickles iſſue ſe- 
veral Flowers all. along the Bran- 
ches, ſupported by very ſlenderFoot- 
ſtalks; each Flower conſiſting of 
ſix greyiſh Petals, inclining to a 
yellow, diſpos'd like a Star, uſually 
turning back in the lower Part, 
two Lines and a halt long, one 
Line broad, pointed and ſtriped. 
The Piſtil is a three corner'd. But- 
ton, one Line long, ſurrounded 
with fix Staminas two Lines long 
each, topp'd with yellow Summits, 
the Flower ſmells rammiſh. The 
Fruit is half an Inch Diameter, a- 
dorned with three round Riſings, 
and ſeparated into three Cells, each 
filbd with a ſpherical hard Seed. 
There is one Sort whoſe Prickles 
are an Inch long. 


Asparacus marinus craſſiore fo- 


lio, Sea er wild Aſparagus with thick 


AS 
Leaves. This kind of Sea, or wild 
Aſparagus, riſeth up with many, 


but ſhorter Stalks than the Garden 


Kind; ſtronger alſo and thicker, 
branching forth in the ſame man- 
ner, and having ſuch like winged 
Leaves, but ſhorter, thicker, bar- 
der, and of a blueiſh green Colour; 
the Bloſſoms are like the other, and 


ſo are the, Berries or, Seed that 


follow ; but greater than they, and 
not of fo freſh a red Colour: The 
Root ſpreadeth in the Ground. 
AseARAGUS ſylveſtris foliis acutis, 
Wild Aſparagus, with ſharp Leaves. 


This Aſparagus, with ſharp Leaves, 
r 


riſeth up from a Head of Roots, 
whoſe Strings are thicker and ſhor- 
ter than the former kind, with 
three or four Stalks, which are 
ſhorter, ſtronger, and whiter than 
the other, diverſly ſpread and 
branched into many Wings, where- 


on are ſet, at ſeveral Diſtances, ma- 


ny ſmall, ſhort, and 2 pointed 
Leaves, five or fix ſtanding at a 
Joint together : At theſe Joints like- 
wiſe, with the Leaves, come forth 
the-Flowers, many ſet upon a long 
Stalk, which are yellow, conſiſting 
of fix Petals a Piece, ſmelling as 
{weet as a March Violet; after 
which come ſmall Berries, green 


at the firſt, and of a blackiſh Aſh 


Colour when they are ripe, where- 
In is contained a hard black Seed, 
 Asearacus petræus five Corruda 
aculeata, Prickly Rock Aſparagus. 
This kind of thorny Aſparagus, 
grown in ſtony and rocky Places, 

ath very thiek and ſhort Roots or 
Strings, many jointed together at 
the Head ; my whence riſe ſun- 
dry branched green Stalks, having 
three or four ſharp green Thorns, 


more likely than Leaves; they are 


hard, long, and ſharp pointed, ſer 
together all along the Stalk and 
Branches; whereat come forth 
ſmall moſſy, yellowiſh green 
Flowers, and after them the Ber- 

ries, 
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ries, Which arc greater than the 
former, and of a blackiſh green 
Colour; when they are ripe," full 
of a purple Pulp, wherein lieth 
uſually but one black hard Seed, or 
at the moft two, having a white 
Kernel within it. . 

AsPARAGUS ſpinoſus, ſive Corru- 
da ſpinis horrida, /ſparagus with 


ſharp Thors. This thorny Aſparagus 
thooteth'- ut from ſuch a ſhort, 


thick, ſtringy Root as the laſt, but 
yellowith on the outſide ; the Stalks 
are white, crooked or bended, two 
or three in Number, branched 
forth on every Side, and at every 
Joint, the Branches are bend- 
ing and divided where the Leaves 
are ſet: There alſo ſtands a 
tharp Thorn growing down- 
ward ; with each Thorn upon the 
younger Branches, ſtand five or fix 
ſmall, long, narrow, and ſort 
Leaves, cluſtering together, which 
are of a ſweetiſh clammy or gum- 
my. Taſte: At the Joints likewiſe 
with the Leaves, come forth the 
Flowers, of a yellowiſh green Co- 
lour, each of them ſtanding upon 
long and ſlender Foot ſtalks hang- 
ing downwards; after which come 
in their Places large roundiſh Ber- 
ries, red when they are ripe, ſeem- 
ing to be three ſquare, full of 
a tough or clammy ſuice, contain- 
ing within it one black Grain or 
Seed, and ſeldom two. 

' ASPARAGUS, Garden Sperage or 
Aſparagus. This Aſparagas, riſeth 
up at the firſt, with divers whitiſh 
green ſcaly Heads, very brittle or 
eaſy to break while they are young, 
which afterwards riſe up into very 
long and flender green Stalks of a- 
bout half an Inch Diameter, on 
which are ſet divers Branches of 
green Leayes, ſhorter and ſmaller 
than Fennel up to the top. At 
the Joints whereof come forth ſmall 
yellowiſh Flowers, which turn in- 
to round Berries, green at the firſt, 


and of anexcellent red Colour when 
they are ripe, ſhewing as if they 
were Beads of Coral ; wherein are 
contain'd, exceeding hard and black 


Seed: The Roots are diſpers'd 


from a ſpongious Head, into many 
long, thick, and round Strings, 
whereby it ſucketh much Nouriſh. 
ment out of the Ground, and en- 
ereaſeth plentifully thereby. 

We have another kind that is 
of much greater Account, becauſe 


the Shoots are larger and whiter, 


and being dreſſed, taſte more ſweet 
and pleaſant, without any diffe- 
rence. It is to be obſerved, that 
the Sort which is ſo common in 
Holland, and whoſe Buds are white 
when they are cut, for the Table 
is no other than · one of theſe ; but 
the Buds are blanch'd with Straw 
or Litter. Theſe are propagated 
by Seeds ſown in March, on a com- 
mon Bed of Earth : As to the Par- 
ticulars ofa Garden Kind, we have 
them above. 5 
AsrEN-TREE is Populus tremula, 
or Lybica. | 
 ASPERGULA, f. e. Aſperula. 
AspERUGO, is Ayr ARINE, which 
See, the Engliſh Name is Cavers 
or Gooſe-graſs. | 
AspERULA Off. or Aſpergula, or 
Spergula, in Engliſh Wooderof 
or Word-rowel ; there are ſeveral 
Sorts of it, which are cultivated in 
Gardens, more for their Uſe than 
Beauty, but the Flowers of the 
moſt common Sort are ſweet ſcent- 
ed; and this Sort may be propa: 
gated, by parting the Roots early 
in the Spring, and. at that Time, 
ſowing the Seeds of the others 
they are figured in Gerrard. 
Aſpb»dil, is A ſphodelus. | 
ASPHODELUs. Off. in Greek *Ae- 
cee, in Engliſb, Aſpbodil, or 
King's - Spear is an agreeable 
Plant for a Garden, and has ſeveral 
Varieties; ſome of theſe flower 
in May and June, others in Ju 
| an 
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and Auguſt. We may propagate 


thele, by taking them up where 
the Stalks are dry, and then part- 
ing their Roots; but we cannot 
keep them, long out of the Ground. 

AsPHoDELUS major albus ramoſus, 
The great white branched Aſpbodil 
hath niany trailing, hollow, three- 
ſquare Leaves, ſharp-pointed, ly ing 
on the Ground about the Root; 
the Stalk irom the midit of them 
is round, ſmooth, naked and divided 
at the Top into many Branches, 
more or lels, according to the Age 


of the Plant, bearing many ſtar-like 


Flowers, conſiſting of fix Petals 


whitiſh on the inſide, with ſome 


yellow Threads in the middle, and 
ſtriped with a pale purple Line 
down the Back of every Leaf; the 
Root is com poſed of many thick 
Clogs, biggeſt in the middle, and 
ſmall at both Ends, faſtened toge- 
ther at the Head, of a dark greyith 
Colour on the outſide, and yellow 
within. F | 
A$SPHoDEL US albus non ramoſus. 
The white unbranched Aſph dil is 
like the former, but that the Stalk 
is without Branches, and the Flow- 
ers whiter, without any Line or 
Stripe on the Backſides of the Pe- 
tals, the Clogs of the Roots are 
ſmaller and fewer than thoſe of the 
others. | © 
AspHoDELUs major flore carneo. 
The bluſh-coloured Aſphodil differeth 
from the laſt, in that the Leaves 
are a little ſpotted, and the Flow- 
ers of a Bluſn- colour, which cau- 
leth it to be more eſteemed. 
AsPHoDELUs major flore albo 
ſtriato. The great white ſtriped 
Apbodi! hath many long and broad 
green Leaves, which for the moſt 


part lie on the Ground; the Stalk 


riſeth up ſmooth, like the white 


. 


unbranched © Aſphodzl, with many 


ſuch like Flowers, of a whitiſh 


Silver Colour, ſtriped down the 
Back of every Petal with a pur- 
Vor. I. Sa 


AS 
ple Line, they grow on the Stalk 
in a long Spike, tirſt flowering be- 
low, and fv upwards by Degrees; 
the Root is a great Bulb, where 
are faſtened divers Clogs, like 
thoſe of the former. 

AsrhopkLus minimus albus. The 
leaſt white Aſph:dil hath four or 
five narrow long green Leaves, al- 
moſt three-ſquare, with a imall 
Stalk about a Foot high:, without 
Branches, having at the Top ſome 
white Flowers, like thoſe of the 
former, and ſtriped on both ſides, 
every Petal with a purple Line; 
the Roots are many Clogs ſmaller 
than any of the other. 

AsSPHODELUS minor albus five fi- 
ſtuloſus. The little h-Uow white 
Aſphodil hath many long hollow 
green Leaves, growing thick toge- 
ther, trom among which come up 
many round Stalks, bearing from 
the middle to the top divers white 
ſtar-like Flowers, with purple 
Lines on the Back of them, like 
thoſe of the white branched Aſe 
Phodil; the Roots, are not in 
Clogs like the former, but ſmall 
white Strings faſtened together at 
the Head; this is a tender Plant, 
and apt to periſh it it be not 
carefully preſerved from Froſt and 
Wet in Winter. 

AsPHODELUS luteus minor, ſive 
Haſtula Regia. The ſmall yell 
Aſphedil or King's-Spear, hath many 
long narrow edged green Leaves, 
trailing on the Ground ; the Stalk 
riſeth a Yard high, ſet with ſmall 
long Leaves to the middle, where 
the Flowers begin, being many 
yellow and ſtar- like; the Roots are 
many. long yellow Strings, which 


run in the Ground and increaſe 


yery much ; this is the moſt com- 
mon, and leaſt eſteem'd of all the 
Aſphodils. | 

They all flower in May and Juue, 
except the two laſt ; the firſt of 
; them 
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them flowereth in Auguſt and Sep- 
tember, and the other in Fuly. 
They may be taken up, and the 
Roots parted, when the Stalks are 
dry, and preſently ſet again; for 
they will not be kept long out of 
Ground, aud except the lait white, 
Whole Tendernels is expreſſed in, 
the Deſeription, they are all hardy 
and will thrive in any Place; molt 
of them bring Seeds, which are not 
worth the towing, for that it will 
be many Xears before they bear 
Flowers, and no Variety is to be 
expected from them, and for gain- 
ing new Plants, the old increaſe 
faſt enough. | 
There is another Kind of Plant, 
call'd the Lilly Aſphodil, which 
will be mention'd in its proper 
Place; it beareth yellowiſh Lilly. 
like Flowers, which ſome call the 
Day-Lilly, or the Flower for a 
Day, common in every Country 
Garden. | | 
AsPLENIUM, i. e. Ceterach Off. 
and Scolopendria, and in Greek 
AoTanncr, in Engliſh, Spleen- wert, 
Milt- waſte, and Scale- fern: It is 
found commonly growing up- 
on old Stone Walls, or upon the 
Sides of rocky Hills, and it may 


be kept in Garden Pots, with a 


Mixture of freſh Earth and Rub- 
biſh. 6 4 

AsTaPnls-AGRIA, 
agria, 

As TE, Off. is in Geeek Asve, 
and Byfv;o, Bubonium, and in 
Engliſh, Stay-wort, is a beautiful 
Family of Plants, bloſſoming for 
the moſt Part at the End of Sum- 
mer, and in Autumn; the moſt 
beautiful among them is that which 
is call'd the Italian Star-wort, 
which is calld Aulus by the 
ancient Writers of Husbandry ; 
they may all be raiſed from Seed 
ſown at Autumn, or in the Spring, 
but they. increaſe ſo much at the 
Roots, that 'tis hardly worth 


z, e. Staphiſ- 


AS 


while to ſow the Seeds; we may 


divide the Roots any time, when 


the Stalks are dry, the beſt time 


is in February and March. 


AsrER Atticus luteus verus, The 
true Aſter-Attick, or Tellow-Starwort. 
This Starwort rifeth up with two 
or three rough hairy Stalks, a Foot 
and a half high, with long rough, 
or hairy browntſh green Leaves on 
them, divided into two or three 
Branches: At the top of every one 
ſtandeth a flat ſcaly Head, com- 
pals'd underneath with five or fix 


long, brown, rough green Leaves, 


ſtanding like a Star; the Flower it- 
ſelf, ſtanding in the middle, is made 


as a Border of narrow, long, pale, 


yellow Petals, ſet with browniſh 
yellow Thrums, the Root dieth 
every Year after Seed-time. 

_ AsTER Cernuus columnæ, The 
ſoft Starwort of Naples. The ſoſt 
Starwort is very like the former 
yellow Starwort, but that the 
Leaves are ſomewhat broader, lar- 
ger, and not ſo rough or hairy; the 
Stalk is in like Manner branched 
toward che top, which is not {len- 
derer there than below, but grow- 
eth thicker where the Flower ſtand- 
eth and bendeth downward ; on 
the Top of every Branch ſtandeth 
one Flower ſomewhat like the o- 
ther, conſiſting of many yellow Pe- 
tals, with browniſh T hreads or 
Thrums in the middle, and com- 
paſſed about with many more 
green Leaves, which are ſoft and 
gentle in handling, and not prickly 


and rough as the other; the Seed 


is bitter in Taſte, long and narrow, 
ſomewhat flat withal, yellowiſh, 
viſcous, creſted and ſweet in Smell; 
the Root is compoſed of ſeveral 
large yellow Strings of an aroma- 
tical Taſte. | 
AsrER - Surixus, low e 
Starwort. This low Star wort riſet 
up with many flender weak creſted, 
and ſomewhat hairy Stalks wy 
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AS 
downwards, whereon are ſet many 
long and narrow Leaves, a little 


round at the top very like unto 
the former, but ſmaller and greener 


up to the top; every Stalk bear- 


eth one Flower, which is yellow 
and large like unto the Flower 
of a Corn Marigold, contained in 
a very hard Husk made of ſmall 
green Leaves, which aiter the 
Flower is paſt becometh 1o hard 
and woody, that one can ſcarce 
open or break it to take out the 


Seed, which lieth cloſe. ſticking 


therein; the Root is long and ſlen- 


der having a few Fibres let thereat, 
and abideth many Years, it it be 


'a little defended from the Extre- 


mity of Winter. f 
AsTer lut eus major Auſtriacus, 

great yellow Starwort of Auſtria, 

This Starwort hath many long and 


narrow Leaves of a pale green Co- 


lour at the Ground, like the 
Leaves of that Kind of Scabious 
that is called Devil's-bit, whoſe 
Leaves are nat jagged at all, but 
are ſometimes covered with a lit. 
tle Down ; the Stalk 1s about two 


Foot high, "browniſh and round, 
. whereon are ſet ſparſedly long nar- 
row pointed Leaves a little dented. 


about the Edges, at the top where- 
of it is divided into a few {mall and 
ſhort Branches, every one hearing 
a large and yellow Flower com- 
poſed of many ſmall Flowers con- 
liſting of five Petals, a- piece, ſet 
together in a round Head, com- 
paſſed about with many long, lome- 
what- broad, and flat Petals, of a 
moſt excellent yellow Colour, of 
2 weak Scent or none at all; after 


'the Flower is paſt, the Seed is 


contained in the Heads, cornered 
as if it were three-{quare, lying 
diſperſed in a downy Subſtance ; 
the Root is ſomewhat thick and 
blackiſh, growing a-ſlope in the 
Ground, ſending forth many 
Strings, and ſhooting forth many 


AS 
Heads, whereby it may be in- 
crealed. 


ASTER montanus foliis ſalicis, 
Star wo with Will:w Leaves. This 


Starwort , from a long creeping 


Root, ipreadeth under Ground, 
and encreaſing, ſhooteth up divers 
creſted ſtrong green Stalks, two 
Foot bigh, plentifully ſtored with 
Leaves thereon, being longer, hard- 
der and greener than the laſt, with- 
out any Down or Woollineſs on 
them, and a little dented about the 
Edges, ſomewhat ſharp and hot in 
Taite; the tops of the Stalks are 
divided into two or three ſmall 


Branches, each ſuſtaining divers 


ſmall green Heads, compos'd of 


many imall Leaves ſet together 
one about another, which in time 


open themſelves into Flowers of 
as large a Size as the laſt, but 
with a ſmaller Thrum in the mid- 
dle and narrower Petals compaſ- 
ling them, parted or divided at 
the End. 

ASTER luteus lanuginoſus, Star- 
wort with Woolly Leaves. This 


Woolly Starwort hath ſeveral ſmall 


and ſtrong green or brown Stalks 
ſomewhat woolly, riſing from the 
Root, (which is ſpread under 
Ground, and faſtened with many 
long and ſtrong Fihres, ſhooting 
yearly new Sprouts for Enereaſe, 
but nothing ſo . much as the laſt) 
beſet without Order with many 
long and narrow green Leaves, 
bowing to-the Ground, and co- 
vered over with a foft woolly 
Down compaſling the Stalks at the 
bottom of them, of a ſharp hot Taſte 
and ſomewhat bitter; at the top of 
the Stalk ſtandeth a large Head, 
made as it were of many ſcaly 
Leaves, which ſuſtaineth a large 


round Flower, conſiſting of many 


long, narrow, and pale yellow 
Petals, as a Border to the middle, 
which are a Number of ſmall moſſy 
Flowers ſet together, of a deeper 
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Yellow than the Border; the whole 
Flower doth reſemble that of Ele- 
campane, and without any Scent 
to coinmend it ; the Stalk branch- 
eth forth from the Joints - below, 
into three or four Branches riling 
higher than the middlemoſt, every 
one of them hearing ſuch a Flower, 


which when they are paſt, the 


Seed contaived in thols Heads, 
with the woolly or downy Sub, 
ſtance therein, is carried away 
with the Winter. 8 
AsTer luteus anguſtifolius, Nar- 
row leava Starmwirt. This narrow 
leavd Star wort hath as great a 
creeping running Root as the fourth, 
and giveth as plentitul Encreale, 
from - whence ſpring many imall 
hard green Stalks, rot much a- 
bove a Foot high, whereon grow 
many long and narrow Leaves with- 
out any Order one above another, 
not dented at all about the Edges, 
but elſe very like unto the Leaves 
of the wild Pellitory or Ptarmiza 
up towards the Tops, where they 
are divided ſumetimes into two or 
three ſmall Branches, _ one 
bearing a green ſcaly Head, and 
out thereof a yellow ſtar-like Flow- 
er as cthers have, but leſſer than 
any of the former ; theſe Branches 
do ſeldom over-top their middle 
or Maſter Branch. as the laſt reci- 
ted dath, the Seed that followeth 
is very like unto the other, and car- 
ried away with the Wind in the 
ſame Manner. | 
AsTtr virgineus latilolius luteus. 
repens, Tell:w creeping Starwort of 
Virginia. This Starwort riſeth up 
with a ſtrong round Stalk, two or 
three Foot high, hearing at the 
Joints two broad Leaves like the 
Leaves of a {mall Flos-ſolis, but 
more pointed at the Ends, and be- 


ing harder in feeling, and full of 


Veins; at the Top of the Stalk 
(which feldom brancheth) ſtandeth 
one large Flower (riſing out of a 


O 


green Husk, made of nine or ten 
green Petals) compos'a of many 


long and rarrow yellow Petals, with 
a brownih Thrum in the middle, 


which being paſt, there followeth 


Seed like unto a ſmall Flos-ſolis; 


the Root is ſtringy, creeping. under 
Ground and ſpreading mucb, it 
loſeth both Stalk and Leaf every 
Year, and ſpringeth a new from 
the Root. | 

AsTER Virgineus luteus mem- 
branaceo Caule, Yi Starwort of 
Virginia, with a filmy Stalk, This 
yellow, Starwort groweth to be 
tix or ſeven Foot high, with 
many Stalks, whoſe lower Part, 
almoſt to the half, is round hard 
and ſtrong, the other Part upward 
having a ſmall Film ot Skin on 
four Sides thereof (as is to be ſeen 
in many other Plants up to the 
top, which brancheth not, but 
beareth ſundry ſmall Flowers, as 
if they were Tufts at the firſt, but 
being blown open, each 1s a fair 
yellow Star compos'd of five or fix 
{mall and long yellow Petals, with 


{mall thick yellow Pointels in the 


middle, each having a blackiſh Tip 


or Point reſembling Flowers, and 


-afterwards turn to be flat Seed, 
broad at the Head, which are ſo ſe- 
parately ſet together, that they re- 
ſemble the Head of Seed of a Ra- 
nunculus, but greater; the Petals 
ſtand ſingly on each Side of the 
Stalk, being very like unto the for- 
mer, of a dead or ſullen green Co- 
lour, but not altogether ſo large and 
broad, a little longer pointed allo 
and more rough in handling, with a 
imall Foot-ſtalk under each ; the 
Root is. knobbed and woody with 
many long Strings faſtened unto 
them, and enereaſeth much at the 
Sides, but eréepeth not, holding 
ſtrongly in the Ground ; this flow- 
ereth late with us, and that not but 
ina warm Year, whereby we ſeldom 
obſerve the Seed; ſeveral do _ 
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this to be the Viſanc or Woſccan 
of the Virginians; this loſeth the 
Stalk as the former, and ſpringeth 
freſh every Year. 

As rER Virgineus luteus alter mi- 
nor, Another yellow Starwort ef Vir- 
ginia. The other yellow Starw-rt 
of Virginia groweth up but with 
one upright ſmall round tiff Stalk 
jour or five Foot high, bearing two 
fair green long ſhining Leaves at 
every Joint, dented about the Edges 
but ſmaller than the former, itand- 
ing on ſmall Foot-ſtalks and ſome- 
what hard in feeling at every Joint, 
with the Leaves on both Sides, 
trom the Bottom come forth Bran- 
ches half a Yard long, with the like 
Leaves on them; at the Top of each 
Stalk and Branch ſtandeth one Flow- 
er, whoſe green, ſmall, round But- 
ton under it hath divers ſmall green 
Leaves, on the Head thereof, out 
of which breaketh the Flower, con- 
ſiting of a Dozen yellow {mall and 
long Petals compaſſing a middle 
deep yellow Thrum ; the Root 1s 
compos'd of ſundry white and Jong 
bardiſh Strings with ſmall Fibres 
at them, and abideth ſeveral Years, 
enereaſing by the Sides, but perith- 
eth to the Ground, ſhooting new 
Heads every Year. | 

AsrER Conytoides, Flea- bean like 
Starw:rt. This Kind of Sta) wort 


bath long and narrow Leaves grow 
ing on the branched Stalks, which 


are a Foot high, let ſingly thereon 
without Order; the Flowers grow 
lingly, at the top of every Stalk 
and Branch, compos'd of many dus- 
ky yellow Petals, with a browner 
Thrum in the middle turning into 
Down, which with the ſmall Seed 
is carried away with the Wind, the 
Root is thready. 

AsrER Supinus Conyzoides Afri- 
canus, Flea-bean like Starwort of A- 
frica. This hath many weak Bran- 
ehes riſing from a ſlender, long, 
white Root, with ſeveral ſmall and 


: A 8 p 
long hoary Leaves ſet thereon with- 
out Order; both Stalk and Branches 
bear each but one yellow ſtar-like 
Flower thrummed in the middle, 
which after it is ripe turneth into 
Down, which with the {mall Seed 
incloſed together flyeth away with 


the Wind. 


As TER Atticus Italorum flore 
purpureo, Purple Italian Starwort, or 
the purple Marigold. The ſtalian 
Starw.rt hath many woody round 
and brittle Stalks, riſing trom the 
Root about two Foot high, whereon 
are ſet without Order to the Tops 
many ſomewhat hard and rough 
long Leaves round pointed, and is 


divided into ſundry Branches, bear- 


ing ſingle Flowers like unto Mari- 
gold, the outer Border of Petals be- 
ing of a bluſh purple Colour, and 
the middle Thrum of a brownith 
Yellow, breaking out of a green ſca- 
ly Head like unto thoſe of Knap- 
weed but letler 3 theſe Flowers a- 
bide long in their Beauty, and in 
the end wither and turn into a ſoft 


Down, wherein lie {mall black and 


flat Seeds ſomewhat like unto Let- 
tuce Seed, which with the Down 
is carried away with the Wind ; 
the Root is compos'd of ſundry 
white Strings, which periſh not, 
but abide ' many Years with green 


Leaves on their Heads, and ſprin: 


a- ſreſu every Year, 

ASTiR Atticus czruleus alter, 
Ancther blue Starwort, or another pur - 
ple Marigold. This other purple 
Marigcld. or blue Starwort, is a Spe- 


_ cies or different Sort from the other 


Alter Atticus Italorum flore purpu- 


reo, but ſo like thereto in Stalk 


Leat and Flower, that one would 
think there were no Difference but 
in theſe Particulars, the Leaves of 
this are narrower than the other and 
Pointed at the Ends, the Stalk ri- 
{eth not up ſo high, flowereth ear- 
lier than the other, and is of a paler 
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purple Colour, and ſometimes 
tound white. 

As TER Alpinus cæruleo magno 
flore, Ihe great blue Mountain- Star- 
wert. From among a Number of 
ſmall, long and narrow Leaves, hoa- 
ry as well on the under as upper 
Side, of the Form of Garden Dai- 
fie Leaves, being ſmall and narrow 
at the Bottom, and growing broader 


to the End, which is round pointed 


lying about the Root of this Mon- 
tain-Starmortz upon the Ground 
riſeth up a Stalk ſcarce a Foot high, 
beſet within like the Leaves that 

row. below, but ſmaller up to the 
Top. where there ſtandeth a round 
Head contpos d of many imall pur- 
pliſh Leaves ſet cloſe together, in the 
midſt whereof breaketh forth a 
large Flower, conſiſting of many 
long narrow Petals, of a purpliſh 
blue Colour, ſtanding as a Pale or 
Border, abdut a middle yellow 
Thrum, which upon the Fading 
turneth into Down, wherein the 
| Seed lyeth, and both together are 
diſperſed with the Wind; the Root 
is ſomewhat long, growing a: ſlope 
in the Ground, with many ſmall 

white Fibres annexed thereunto, and 


encreaſing by the Sides as the Roots 


of Daiſies do. 
As TEA hirſutus Auſtriacus cæru- 
leus magno flore, Great blue Star- 
wort of Auſtria. This Star wert hath 
many Leaves lying upon the Ground 
about the Tap of the Root, but they 
are thicker, broader, and rougher, 
yet with a ſoft Hairineſs, ſome- 
-what ſharp about the Edges, and 


ending in a ſharp Point; with ſuch 


like Leaves is the round Stalk alſo 
beſet up to the Top, where it is di- 
vided ſometimes into two or more] 
Branches, ſuſtaining aslarge a Flow + 
er as the laſt, but the middle Thrum 
is of a pale yellow Colour, and 
compaſſed about with a Number of 


ſmall long Petals ofa pale blue Co- | 


tour, which paſſeth into Down like 


AS 


unto the other; this, altho' it be 


ſomewhat like the laſt, yet is a dif- 


tering Kind thereof, 


As TIR minor anguſtifolius, The 
French purple Starwort. This pur- 
ple Star wert riſeth up with many 
flender, but ſtreight Stalks of a Foot 
and a half high, ſet with many 


Leaves up to the Top, longer and 
narrower than any ot theſe blue cr 


purple Starworts laſt recited, ſome- 
what like unto the Leavesgi Li. 
naria or Toad-Flax: At the 'top 
of each Stalk ſtand three or four 
Flowers ſmaller than the twolaſt 
Starworts of theſe blue Kinds, 
conſiſting of many ſmall Petals, 
ſtanding as a Star of a very pale blu- 
ith purple Colour, and the middle 


Thrum yellow, which pals into 


Down and is carried away with the 
Wind as others are. 

_ AsTxR Virgineus latifolius præ- 
cocior purpurante flore parvo, 
The earlier and broad leaved purpliſh 
Starwort of Virginia. The Leaves 
of this Starwort, which ſtand ſingly 
on the ſundry ſtiff, browniſh, grecn 
Stalks of a Yard high, with ſhort 
Foot-ſtalks under them, are broad 
and round at the Bottom, growing 
narrower to the End, and ſmally 
dented about the Edges, of a freſh 
green Colour on the upper Side and 
ſomewhat yellowiſh underneath; 
each great Stalk towards the Top 
brancheth forth into Flowers, which 
ſtand in a Tuft or Spike with divers 
ſmall green Leaves below them on 
the Stalk, and the Flowers being 
many, ſet on ſeveral Branches, have 
a {mall greeniſh Star with divers 
pale” yellow Threads riſing up like 
a Thrum, which turn into a Down 
with ſmall Seed therein; the Root 
is laſting, holding green Leaves all 
the Winter, when the Stalks arc 
withered and dead, but hard and 
woody at the Head, ſending forth 
long whitiſh Strings; this flower- 
eth a Month or two before the next, 


that; 
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narrow leau'd and later 


+ 
that is, about the End of Auguſt or 
later, if the Year prove not warm. 
AsTER Virgineus anguſtifolius ſe- 
rotinus parvo albente flore, The 
wered Sta- 
wort of Virginia, The many Stalks 
of this Starwort grow higher than 
of the other, bearing ſingle Leaves 
at every Joint, being long and nar- 
row without any Dent at the Edges, 
and any Foot-Stalk at the Bottom 


at every Joint; from about the 


middle upwards it ſhooteth very 
long Branches, and they oftentimes 
branched again, at each Joint 
whereof ſtand ſingle Leayes, but 
much ſmaller and thicker ſet than 
below ; the Flowers ſtand allo ſin- 
gly at the Joints and Tops of every 
Stalk and Branch, which are {mall 
and ſtar-faſhion of a pale white 
Colour, witha ſingle purple Thrum 
in the middle, riſing out of a {mall 
green Husk which turn into Down 
like the former; the Root is com- 
pos d of ſundry long white Strings, 
which live long, and encreaſeth 
much, loſing all the Stalks in the 
Winter, and holding a Tuft of green 
Leaves until it ſhoot new Stalks the 
next Vear; this flowereth much later 
than the other, ſometimes not until 
the End of October, or Beginning 
of November, yet a Month ſooner 
in a warm Year. N 
ASTRAGALUS, is call d in Greek 
a Seyaa@®', and in Engliſh, Milk- 
Vetch; we have ſeveral. Sorts ot 
them, which make a good Show 
in our Gardens; they ſeed plen- 
tifully, and may be raiſed from 


Seed ſown ih March or April. 
ASTRAGALUS Bæticus Cluſiij, The 


Spaniſh Mil h V etch of Clauſrus. This 
Plant hath many Stalks a Foot 
high, of the Bigneſs of one's little 
Finger, being five corner'd, all the 
Length hard, ſomewhat reddiſh 
and hoary, the Leaves are woolly, 
many ſet on each Side of a middle 


Rib, of an aſtringent Taſte at the 
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firſt and afterwards hot, the Flow” 
ers ſtand at the tops of long Foot 
Stalks that ſhoot out from the 
Joints, and grow into a very long 
Spike of large Flowers, each as 
large as of the Bean or Lupine, of 
a white Colour when they are 
blown open, but of a browniſh Yel- 
low being in the Bud; after they 
are paſt, there follow Cods of two 
Inches and a half long, and one 
thick like thoſe of the wild Pea, 
which being ſnaked when they are 
dry, the round Seed in them will 
make a Noiſe, and being taſted · in. 
flame the Mouth and Tongue 
mightily ; the Root, for the Small- 
nels of the Plant, is very large, a- 
bout the Length of one's Hand, of 
the Thicknels of four Inches in their 
Diameter, and thence branching 
forth into other ſmaller ones, rug- 
ged and black on the outſide and 
whitiſh within, hard and woody, 
which when it is dry is harder than 
a Horn; "theſe grow eaſily from 
Seed ſown in the Spring. | 

AsTRAGALUs marinus Bæticus, The 
Sea Spaniſh Milk-Wetch. This Spa- 
niſh Milt-Vetch groweth often up- 
rizht and ſometimes leaning down, 
with one or two round reddiſh 
Stalks a little hairy, ſet with v:inged 
Leaves on both Sides of the Stalks 
above one another, conſiſting of ten 
or a Dozen {mall treſh green Leaves, 
ſomewhat like to thoſe of the leffer 
Sicklewort from between the Stalk 
and the Leaves, and at the Tops of 
them alſo come forth Branches of 
the like Leaves in ſome Places, and 
at others many imall pale coloured 
Flowers, which turn into ſo many 
three ſquare clear skinn'd whitiſh 
Cods, the inner Edge being thinner, 
the other forming as it were a Back 
dividing itſelf into two Parts, with 


divers {mall hard yellowith Seed in 


them almoſt like Fenugreek-Szed; 
the Root is ſmall and long, and di- 
vided, periſhing yearly with us 
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AS 
there is another Kind of this call'd 
Aſtragalus marinus Bæticus ſupinus. 


of Syria, 'The Syrian Miik-Vetch 
hath weak Stalks lying on the 
Ground, and winged Leaves, but is 
ſmaller and ſho:ter than the former, 


the Flowers are larger and growing 


into a thicker Buſu ol an excellent 

red Colour and ver) beautiful; the 

Root is great thick and ſpreading. 
ASTRAGALUS Alpinus, «-:;1t« 172 


Milk-Tetch. This Plant putteih 


forth froma ſingle Root divers flen- 
der Stalks, ſometimes ſtanding up- 
right, and other- while leaning down; 
the Leaves are longer but more 


ſparingly ſet on the middle Rib 


than the Cicers, and not dented at 


all about the Edges, but very near 


reſembling thoſe of the firſt wood 
Orobus: The Flowers ars · like to 
the Vetch or Cicer, of abluiſh pur- 
ple Colour, after which come long 
Pods like to Vetches ; the Root is 
tuberous or knobby, black ard hard, 


with other ſuch like {ſmaller Knobs 


rowing to it faſtened by long 
trings; this differeth much from 
the Chamæbalanus or Terræ Glan- 
des, which is accounted by Clumma 
for the true Arachidna of Thec- 


| phraſius. 


AsrRAGALus Alpinus claviculatus 
magno flore, Great flower'd Moun- 
tain Milk-Vetch. I his hath a long 


thick black woody Root two Foot 


long, with ſome Fibres divided a- 


bove into thick ſcaly Heads, from 


whence riſe many long winged 
ſmall Leaves lying on the Ground 
like thoſe of Lentils; the Flowers 
are large, and grow many together 
at the Pops of naked Stalks, of a yel- 
low Colour according to Lugdu- 
ne Vs; but Eacchinus tells us, That 
which grew with him (if it were 
the ſame) was of a purple Colour, 
after which tollow ſmall long black 
Pods, with a ſmall twining Thread 


at the End like a Claſper. 


* 
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AsrRAGALUs purpureo czruleus 


Hiſpanicus Cluſ. Purple Spaniſh 
AsrRAGALus Syriacus, Milk-Fetch 


Mzlk-Fetch. The Spaniards, ſaith 
Ctuſius, held another Plant to be 


Aſtragalus which anſwered thereto 


in the Facultics, but differing in the 
Form of the Root. it had many ſhort 
and hard hoary talks growing near 
the Ground, with imall winged 
Leaves like unto Cicers or Lentils, 
of an aſtring-nt Taſte ; the Flowers 
are {mall growing in thick tutted 
Heads of a bluvih Colour: The 
Root, faith Cluſis, is uſualiy hut 
ſingle and no wav agreeipg with 
the Root of Aftraga!.s. 

Uo ph purpurcus monta- 
nus, The purple Mountidin Miil-Vrteh. 
This Milk Fetch hath a gree: ng 
woody Root with ſome Fi- ek 
11h without and white % „ m 
whence riſe many hard alks, !ofne 
lying as it were upon the round, 
and others ſtanding up! about 
half a Foot high; the winged {caves 
that grow upon them are {mall and 
hoary, keeping an equal! Number 
upon every Þoot-ſtalk,- ſomewhat 
reſembling the Aſtragalus Syriacus 
but longer; the Stalks are naked or 
bare of Leaves from the middle up- 
ward, except a few round Leaves 
under the Tuft of Flowers at the 
Tops, which are like thole of other 
Pulſes of an excellent purple Co- 
lour, and the Seed follow in ſmall 


Cods ; it flowereth in May and June 


on the high Hills of S-vena, but 
moſt plentiſully near a ſmall Town 
called Mernes in the Grove next to 
it, and on the Hib's near Mecntpelier, 
it is utterly without any ſharpTaſte, 
and but a little faltiſh. . 
ASTRAGALOIDEs herbareorum, Baſe 
Milł- Fetch. This Baſe Milk-Vetch 
riſeth up with hard creſted Stalks 
a Yard high, ſet. on all Sides with 
winged Leaves, four or five Cou- 
ple againſt the middle Rib, with 
an odd ore at the End, of a fad 


green Colour no bigger than _ 
ERS . 0 
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ot the Lentils; the Flowers ſtand 
at the Tops of the Stalks and Bran- 
ches, many ſet together, which are 
ſmall and ſhort, of a dead. purpliſh 
Colour turning pale with ſtanding, 
and change into ſmall black Cods 


ulmoſt round but pointed; in each 


of theſe are four or five {mall black- 
iſh Sced, the Root groweth great 
and thick at the Head, tough and 


woody, deſcending deep and abid- 


ing many Years; but all the Stalks 
periſh every Year, freſh riſing 1n 


the Spring. 


 AsTRAGALoIDES Helvetiæ, Ger- 
man Baſe Milk-Fetch. The len- 
der Stalks of this Plant bear many 
Pea- bloſſom'd Flowers at the Tops, 
they are not much aboye three In- 
ches high, but are without any 
Leaves upon them, the Leaves them- 
ſelves ſtanding ſingly upon long 
Foot-Stalks being ſomewhat long, 
broad, and round pointed. 
ASTRAGALUS grientalis maximus, 
incanus erectus, caule ab nico ad 
ſummum florido, Tournefort, The 
great criental Milk-Vetch. The 


Stalks are as thick as a Man's little 


Finger, firm, Pale-green, covered 
with a white Down, garniſhed with 
Leaves faſtened to Foot-ſtalks a 
Span long, pale-green alio and 
hairy, accompanied with two 
Wings at its Baſis, one Inch long 
and two or three Lines broad, end- 
ing in a Point; the Leaves are 
moſt of them ranged in Pairs along 
this Stalk, which generally has 
thirteen or fourteen Pair upon it ; 
the biggeſt are an Inch long and ſe- 
ven or eight Lines broad, almoſt 
oval, but a little narrower towards 
the Top, of a deep Green, ſmooth, 


covered at top with white Hairs, 


and commonly folded gutter-wiſe ; 
they diminiſh to the End of the 
Stalk, where they are but five or 
{1x Lines long, the Stock is branchy 
from the Bottom, but from the 
Junctures of the Leaf-Stalks it 


thick, 
This Fruit is rounded behind, and 


Fi 


puts forth only Pedicles about two 


or three Inches long, each with 


hve or ſix Flowers diſpos'd long- 

ways, and ſuſtained by a Foot-italk 
two Lines long, which riſes from 
the ſun&ure ot a Leaf pretty ſmall 
and extremely hairy; all theſe 
Flowers are yellow with a thick 
Standard, which is hollowed al- 
moſt oval, ſeven or eight L nes 
broad, the Wings and the under 
Leaf are ſmall, the Cup is eight 
Lines long, pale-green and mem- 
braneous, about five Lines broad, 
ſtrewed with white Hairs and cut 
in five very {mall Points; the Pi- 
ſtil is a Pyramidal Button two 
Lines thick, ending in a Thread of 
a yellowiſh white Colour, wrapp'd 
in a membraneous Sheath ſet with 
Stamina topp'd with purple Sum- 
mits ; this Piſtil comes to be a Fruit 
an Inch long, eight or nine Lines 
terminating in a Point: 


has. a Ridge on the other Side, *tis 
cottony, and divided into two A- 
partments; in each Apartment we 
obſerve a Row of five or ſix Seeds 
ſhaped like little Kidnies, each 
faſtened by a String; theſe Seeds 
when they are ripe are brown, as 
is allo the Cod or Seed-Pod: The 
whole Plant has an ill Smell, this 


is raiſed from Seeds ſown in the 


Spring withoutan Hot-bed. 
AsTRANTIA or Imperatoria Off. 
is in Engliſh, Maſter-Wort, or by 
ſome call'd falſe Pellitory of Spain, 
and by others Sanzcle, leaved Hel- 
lebore ; it is raiſed from Seed ſown 
in the Spring. 
ATCASTANEST, 
Equinas © 9 
ATRracTYLis Off. 


2. e. Caſtanca 


*ATexxlvalc, 


is in Engliſh, the Diſtafj-Tbiftle 
and by ſome call'd Baſtard wild 
Saffron, is a Plant rather of Uſe 
than Beauty, but may be rais'd 
from Seeds ſown in the Spring. 


ATRI> 
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 ArrieLex Off. is in Greek A. 
veins, in Engliſh, Arach, of 
this we have many Varieties, the 
ſtinking wild Arach, or Atriplex 
olida, is uſed in Phyſick, and 
ſhould not be wanting, and the 
red berried Orach makes, a very 
beautiful Plant; beſides which, 
there is the Garden Kind for 
eating; all theſe are rais d from 
Seed lown in the Spring. 

ArmrlEx baccifera rubra, The 
ved berried Arach, cy Orach. This 
beautiful fmall Plant ſendeth forth 


divers lender Branches ſomewhat 


woedy, about a Foot high or more, 
or leſs, as the Place where it prow- 
eth is agreeable to it, with a ſmall 
corned Leaf like the broad leaved 
wild Arach, ſet at the Joints one 
above another, and at every one 
of the ſaid Joints with the Leaf, 
ſtandeth a ſmall red cluſter'd Berry 
like many ſmall Grains ſet together, 
fomewhat like a Mulberry but al- 
moſt tranſparent, full of an excel- 
lent Juice as red as Blood, which 
being bruiſed upon the Back of the 
Hand, while it is freſh, will ſeem 
as if you had drawn Blood; but 
this Berry being dry groweth black 
iſh, and containeth within ſmall 
blackiſh Seed, by which it may 
he renew'd every Year by ſowing, 
or if it be ſuffer'dto ſhed; the Root 
is ſmall and fibrous periſhing after 

AmTzieLEx ſylveſtris lappulas ha- 
bens, Park. Wild Arach with ſmall 
Berries. This Arach is even ſmaller 
than the other, whoſe Branches do 


not exceed an Hand-breadth or half 


a Foot at the moſt, ſet with ſuch 
like ſmall cornered and pointed 

Leaves as in the other, every one 
ſtanding upon a ſhort Foot-ſtalk at 
every Joint; from the Bottom come 
forth two very ſmall Berries or 
Burrs, of the Bigneſs of a Corian- 
der- ſeed, containing therein ſmall 
black Seed like the laſt; the Root 


& 


Nea, » four Eminences is contain- 


creepeth upon the Ground, with 


AT: 
is ſmall and woody, periſhing ever} 
Year after | Seed-time : Of this 
Kind there is another that beareth 
greater Burrs, Leaves and Stalks, 
not differing in any thing elle. 
ATaIPLEx ſylveſtris fructu com- 
preſſo roſeo, Wild Arach with 
flat Roſe-like Berries, This other 
wild Arach hath a whitiſh hard 
round Stalk, about a Foot and a 
half high ſpreading forth into many 
Branches, and they again ſhooting 
forth other ſmall ones, which bow 
themſelves down a little, whereon 
are placed ſmall mealy Leaves no 
bigger than the Nail of one's Fin- 
ger, waved and cut into Corners 
on the Edges like the wild Aach, 
called Gogfe-foot, every one cloſing 
the Stalk and Branches without a- 
ny Foot ſtalk; at every one of theſe 
Leaves cometh forth a broad and. 
flat coloured Fruit, made as it 
were of Leaves, raiſed up 3 little 
in the middle, having four other 
Eminences at the Brim or Edges, 
yet ſo ſet, that the Brims or Edges 
are between them, ſomewhat like 
the Folding of the Petals in a Roſe, 
'as it is painted, in every. one of 


ed, one flat Seed of a reaſonable 
igneſs. 4 
 ATRIPLEX marina repens, Creep- 
ing Sea Arach. This Sea Arach 


many white Branches and meal) 
white Leaves ſet on them without 
Order, cut in on the Edges, and 
pointed at the Ends ſome what like 
a ſmall Gooſe-foot Leaf; at the Tops 
of the Branches grow divers ſlen- 
der yellowiſh Spikes of Seed, ſet 
cloſe together like Cluſters; the 
Root is great with many Strings, 
and is laſting and of a faltiſh Taſte 
although bred up in a Garden; 
ſometimes it will turn reddiſh like 
ths Garden red Arach, and fome- 
times will loſe its Mealineſs and 


turn to a green Colour. 
ATRIPLEX 
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Narrow Jeaued wild Arach. 


P Anſerinus , 
Stal 


A TFT 
ATrIpLEx maritima anguſtifolia, 


Narrow leaved Sea C rach. It grow- 
eth up with an hoary and woody 


| Stalk a Foot high, ſpread at the 


Top into many ſmall Branches 
ſpotted with black Spots, which 
end in long yellow Spikes of clu- 
ſtering Seed like the former; the 


Leaves which grow below are 


ſomewhat long and narrow, about 
two Inches long, of a dark green 
Colour with ſome Corners about 
the - Edges, but ſmaller, as they 
grow higher. 6 

ATrieLEx ſylveſtris vulgatior, 
The greater common wild aracb. 
The greater common wild Arach 


| hath ſtrong round hard Stalks, and 


Branches with large Leaves on 
them like thoſe oft the Garden 
Sort, but not ſo broad or pointed 
at the Bottoms, yet much waved 
or cut in on the Edges, and of an 


unpleaſant green Colour; the Tops 


of the Branches are ſtored with 
long Spikes of chaffy Husks, out 
of which come {mall yellowiſh green 
Flowers, which afterwards give 
{mall blackiſh Seed like the Seed 
of Purſlanez the Root is long, 
ſomewhat woody and fibrous, pe- 
riſhing yearly. 

There is another Sort of this, 
which is lower and leſſer in every 
Part, and a little waved on the 
Edges, and periſhing in the like 
Manner. 

ATRiPLEx ſylveſtris anguſtifolia, 
The 
Stalks of this wild Arach are 
very much branched, with long 
narrow Leaves ſet at the Joints, 
pointed at the Ends and without 
Cuts on the Edges; the long Tufts 
of yellowiſh green Flowers ſtand 
in the ſame Manner with the laſt, 
and are follow'd by the like Seed. 

„ ArmeLex ſylveſtris latifolia ſive 
Gooſe-foot. The 

ks of Gooſe-foot are green and 
ſomewhat creſted, with many Bran- 


{ 
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ches, and great broad green Leaves 
ſet thereon, cut in deep towards 


the Bottoms, with long ſpiked 
Flowers at their Tops, of a red- 
diſh Colour, yielding ſmall Seed 
like the others. i 
ATrieLex ſylveſtris olida vel 
fetida, Sinking wild Arach. This 
hath mall and roundiſh Leaves, 
a little pointed and without any 
Cut, of a duſty mealy Colour, 
growing on the ſlender Stalks and 
Branches which ſpread on the 
Ground, with {mall Flowers in 
Cluſters ſet with the Leaves, and 
ſmall Seed ſucceeding like the reſt, 
periſhing yearly and riſing again 
from its own ſowing; this imelleth 
like the Sort of Salt Fiſh calÞd 
Old Ling, or ſomething like it. 
ATRIPLEX ſylveſtris Halimi folio, 
Sea Purſlane, Itaved wild Arach. 
The Leaves of this wild Arach are 
greater than the laſt, and are alſo 
more mealy, but not of any ſtrong 
Scent, ſet on Stalks which grow to 
be three or four Cubits high, with 
Flowers and Seed like the others 
and is an Annual; there are alſo 
ſome other wild Arachs GO 


little from thoſe before mention'd, 


but in their Stature; but perhaps 
that may happen according to the 
Soil they grow in. ; 
AvELLANA, Off. is alſo namgd 
Corylus, and in Greek xaptaror 
Tix», in Engliſh, the Filberd, or 
Haſel Nut, are very well known 
to every one; we have two Sorts 
of Filberds, the red and the white, 
the Red is reckon'd the beſt, and 
moſt generally cultivated in our 
Gardens; beſides theſe, we have 
the Cob-Nut, which brings the 
largeſt Fruit of any; theſe are all 
increas'd from Suckers, which grow 
plentifully about the Roots. The 
beſt Time to take them off is as 
ſoon as the Leaf drops, and then 
plant them in Rows, about eight 
Inches aſunder, and about 3 
| Pe : oot 
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Foot between the Lines; ſome cut 
them down within four Inches of 
the Ground, but tis better to let 
that alone, till they have ſtood one 
Year. The Haſe/ makes an ex- 
cellent Coppice Wood, and the 
Filberd may be grafted upon it 
with good Succeſs, which I won- 
der is not practiſed in England; 
we may alſo raiſe them from the 
Nuts: I think the Saniſe Nuts 
are the beſt, they love dry Ground. 

AvgxA-NuDa, is in Engliſh Na- 
kea-Oats. 

Avena is in Greek, Bepu@, 
and Bee, and in Erglih, Oats, 
of this there is the White and the 
Black, which are moſt commonly 
ſown by our Engliſh Husbandmen ; 
we ſow theſe upon the pooreſt 
Corn Ground early in the Spring. 
_ - Avens, or Herb-Benet is Caryo- 
phyllata. 

'AvIcULArIA Sylvij of & 
is Speculum Veneris, or Ve 
Looking-Glaſs. 

Avornus is Alnus nigra, the 
black Alder: See Alnus. 

'  AvRanNTia-Marvs, Off. in En- 
gliſh, the Orange-Tree of which 
we have great Varieties, as one- 
may ſee well figured in the Nu- 
remberg Garden, in many Folio 
Plates; ſome are more tender than 
others, ſo that all the Sorts will 
not do well in a common Green 
Houſe; the Shad:ct, for Example, 


5 


comes from a very warm Climate, 


and will not ripen its Fruit with 
us, unleſs it be kept in a Stove; 
but if we ſet it with Plants that 
require little Air, the Fruit will 
ſtill drop off before it is ripe, for 
tho' the Sbadock loves to be kept 
warm, yet when any Fruit is ſer, 
it muſt have a Freedom of Air. 
The Seile Orange does the beſt 
with us, and makes a much hand- 
ſomer Plant than the China Orange, 
but there are ſeveral Kinds of 
Se vile Oranges, ſome whieh are 


i AV 
better Bearers than others, which 
we ſhould always choole to inv- 
culate, or gratt, or inarch trom, 
The Orange 1rees we receive from 


Genoa, ijhould firſt have thei! 


Roots carefully pruned, and then 


the Trees lain in a! ond or River 


for ſeveral Hours, alter which, 
they may be planted in light 
Earth, in Pots rather than Tubs, 
and ſet in the. Shade, or in Beds 
of Tanner's Bark, and be watered 
gently; but I would not adviſe 
the Pruning of the Heads, till they 
thoot. The Time of ſetting theſe 
Trees into the Green-Houule is 
about the middle of September, 


when their Leaves are dry; and 


we bring them abroad again, about 


the Middle of May: ITheſe require 


only ſuch Shelter in the- Winter 
as may keep them from the Froſt, 
and are fo hardy, that in Devon- 
ſhire they will ſtand abroad it they 
are {et againſt a Wall; and indeed, 
conſidering what an Advantage it 
is to their Growth, to be planted 
in the natural: Ground, I wonder 


it is not frequently done; for an 


Orange Tree will grow as much 
in one Year, in the natural Ground, 
as it will in three in a Pot: But 


for this, there are none fo proper 
as thoſe which are rais'd in Eng- 


land, becauſe they arc-uſed- to the 
Climate. I have often admired 
the Trees of this Sort at Mr. Vbit- 
mils, a curious Gardener at Hox- 
ton, which, when they have heen 
only a Foot high, 
eight, and ſometimes more Oranges 
upon a Plant; fo hardy they are, 
that- they never drop their Fruit; 
for the young Plants they are rais'd 
from I find growing all the Win- 
ter, in the natural Ground. The 


Time of grafting the Orange Tree 


is in April, and of inarching in 
May, and of inoculating in Juiy; 
we raiſe the Stocks, by ſowing the 
Seeds with their Pulp about them, 

in 
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in February, if we would raiſe them 
quickly, in Pots plunged in a Bark 
Bed, and by keeping them in the 
Bark Bed all Summer, they will 
ſnoot a Yard high ina Year but 
to raiſe them more hardy, we may 
ſow the Seed upon the natural 
Ground ih May. An ingenious 
Gentleman of Putney, Mr. Curtis, 
firſt contrived and ſhewed me the 
Way to graff young Orange Irees, 
about three Months after they were 
come up from Seed, which is done 
by cutting the top Shoot off ho- 
rizontally, and ſlitting it almoſt as 
far as the Ear-leaves, and taking 
a young Shoot of the ſame Ten- 
derneſs, from a bearing Tree. cut- 
ting it wedge-wiſe, fix this Shoot 
in the Slit' of the young Plant, 
and then with a little Bruih cover 
the Wound with ſome melted 
graffing Wax. Sre a. tarther Ac- 
count of this in my Philoſophical 


Account of the Works of Nature. 
Antirrinum: 


AbRANTIum, i. e. A 
AbRIcuL A.- Jupæ, Off. in Engliſh 
Jems- Ears, and is alſo calbd Fungus 
Sambucinus, being a Sort of Fun- 
gus, which grows about the Bot- 
tom of an Elder - Tree. 3 
AuxicuLA-LE POIs, See Bupleu- 
rum. | 
AvgicuLla-Muxis, Off. and Pilo- 
ſella, in Greek, uuosc ra, and in 
Engliſh, Mouſe-Ear, is a Sort of 
Plant, which affords us many Vas 
rieties, ſome of which. are well 
worth our Care in the Gardens, 
bringing very beautiful Flowers; 
they are all raiſed from Seed ſown 
in March or April. | 
„ AvRICULA - URst Bears. Ear, 
in Engliſh, and alſo French Comſlips 
and alſo Awuricalus, is a Flow- 
er of high Eſteem in our curi- 
ous Gardens, but has been much 
more valuable than it is at preſent; 
among theſe, we call ſome painted 
Ladies, which are thoſe whoſe 


Flowers are ſtriped, and covered 


AU 
over with a fine Duſt or Powder, 
others are only ſtriped without 
any Duſt, but the white Duſt, 


which is upon the Eye of the 


Flower; others again have double 
Flowers, and ſome plain Flowers 
with yellow Eyes, which we now 
receive from Holland as Rarities; 
tacſe love a light Soil, and are en- 
creas'd, by taking off the Heads or 
Off-ſets about St. James's Tide, 
and ſetting them in ſingle Pots; 
bur this is only to preſerye and 
encreaſe the ſine Sorts we have al- 
ready. The Way to get Varieties 
is to ſow the Seeds which muſt be 
done either at the End of Auguſt, 
or early in February; to do this, 


we mult prepare a Box, about 8 


Inches deep, with Holes in it, to 


Tet the Water paſs. This mult be 


filbd within an Inch of the Top, 
with fine Earth, and upon that, 
fine rotten Willow Earth, or Earth 
made of rotted Wood: When 
this is done, ſow the Seed upon 
it, and then with a flat Board, 
preſs the Earth down cloſe, with- 
out ſtrewing any Earth upon the 
Seed; and we muſt mind allo, 
that we preſs the Willow Earth 
below the Rims of the Box, that 
when we water it, none of the 
Water may run over the Edges, 
leſt it ſhould carry the Seed with 
it, which is very light : We muſt 
keep this in a ſhady Place, for the 
Heat of the Sun will, by drying 
the Earth, keep the Seed from 
coming up. When theſe come up, 
we muſt let them ſtand till the 
End of Jah, and then tranſplant 
them upon Beds, at four Inches a- 
part, having firſt made'the Mould 
very fine with a Sieve, and keep 
them ſhaded in the Heat of the 
Day, till they have. (truck freſh 
Root; it is beſt to plant them 
under an Eaſt Wall or Pale, and 
ſome of them will flower the next 
Year, but others will not flower 


AZ 


till they are two Vears old. After 
we have tranſplanted theſe young 
Seedlings, we ſhould ſmooth over 
the Earth in the Box, and let it 
ſtand, watering it now and then, 
for We commonly have another 
Crop from thoſe Seeds, which I 
ſuppoſe, had tao little Share of Moi- 
ſture at the firſt Sowing. | 
ria Cretica. 
AUTUMN, when I 
mean the three Months Augyſt, 
Sepremeber, and October, which is 
one planting Seaſon. Fa 
AZzEDERACH, Avicenræ, is in En- 
gliſh, the Bead. Iree; this is a Tree 
only valuable for its Shade, it has 
Flowers, but nathing extraordina- 
ry; the Seed is ripe in September, 
and may then be town,» or in the 
Spring. It grows with us without 
Shelter, tho? it is not a natural 
Plant te England. . 
- AZAROLUs, is alſo cald Meſ- 
pilus Aronia, and Neapolitana, or 
in Engliſh, Aterole, or Neapolitan 
Mediar ;, tis a Kind of Service 
bearing its Fruit in Bunches, like 
the Hawthorn, and indeed in its 
Leaves and Manner of Growth, is 
very hke the Haweborn but of a 


larger Kind; there are three Kinds 


of it, viz. one with white Fruit, one 
with red Fruit, and a third with 
yellow Fruit; they have all of 


Aurunus-Cxxricus, 7. e. Blata- 


mention it, 


} BA 

Sicilian bulbed Graſs, whofe Roots 
are eaten, and taſte like Cheſnuts , 
the People of Verona call it Fu- 
troffum and Azulinum; it may be 
propagated, by. parting its Roots at 
Autumn, or ſowing the Seed in the 
Spring. | 


| | pag are the Berries of Trees 
or Shrubs, or fmall round 


Fruit ſuch as the Berries of El. 


der, we diſtinguiſh between a Grape 
and a Berry : See Grape. 
| Baccz Orientales 2. e. Coceu- 
lus Indus. a 

Baccnanxis Monſpelienſium, 7. e. 
Conyza Major, Plowman's- Spike. 
nard: See Conyza. 

BaLano caſtanum, z. e. Nucula | 
terreſtris. 8 
Bauon aA Alpino is thought to be 
the Guanabanus Scaligeri, or the 
Athiopian ſour Gourd, which is a 
large Tree, whoſe Leaves reſen- 
ble thoſe of the Pome-Citron, and 
the Fruit as large as a Melon; the 
Seeds are like Kidnies, ſomewhat 
like thoſe of the Great-Bean-Ire- 
foil; theſe Seeds ſhould be ſown 
early in the Spring, and be en- 
couraged with a Bark Bed, and a 
very good Stove in Winter, as the 


Latitude of Ætbiopia may teach us. 
BananA Joſephi, i. e. Pæonia. 
BaLapor Arabum, i. e. Anacar- 

dium. ö 714 
BAaLAusTIUM is the Flower of the 

wild Pomegranate-Tree. 


them a pretty tart Taſte, and ri- ' 
in Autumn; theſe are propa- 
gated, by grafting them upon the 
common Hawthorn in Atarch, and 
may be tranſplanted in October, or 
in the Spring; they are frequent 


about Naples, but do very well 
with us in light Land. | 
Azon ARI, a Braſile Plant, whoſe 
Leaves are ſomewhat . like thoſe 
of the Lauruſtinus, ſent over to 
England, by Mr. Clark, an eminent 
Merchant at Oporto, to whom we 
are obliged for many curious Ob- 
fervations. | 


i AZULINUM, is the Gramen - bul- 


boſum Meſſinenſe, or in Engliſh, the 


BALLARIA & Vallaria, i. e. Lycb- 
nis ſativa. 
8 * Greek * 
arubium Nigrum, Sxinbing-Hore · 
bound : See Marubium. 2 
BalsAuNA Agreſtis, Tragi, i. e. 
Mentha aquatica. 45 
BarsAMinA mas, is call'd M. 
mordica by Mr. Tournefort, and in 
Engliſ 


ä 
Fngliſh the Male - Balſam » Apple, 


growing ſomewhat like a Cucum- 
her * upon the Ground, and 
bringing a beautiful Fruit, ſome of 
an Orange Colour and others almoſt 
black flPd with red Seeds; this 
Fruit, when it is full ripe, cracks 
with a great Spring ; ſo that the 
Rind is rent to Pieces and the Seed 
is ſcatter d abroad: I have ſeen 
twenty Fruits burſt in a Quarter 
of an Hour, and tearing in different 
Manners, appear'd like ſo many 


he 


© Wl trange Flowers of different Sorts; 
nd this may be properly ſaid to be a 
E. Mli. me- Tangere; it requires an Hot- 
ape ded, and to be kept very warm to 
ripen the Fruit; they have twWo or 
eu · three Sorts in the Amſterdam Gar- 
; dens; it muſt be ſown in Februar). 
"ho Baisam-TREE,g is Balſamum. 
Ike+ Batsam-APPLE, is Halſamina, 
Male and Female. * 
cula BY Bargamina Femina, in Engliſh, 
the Female Balſam, is one of our 
obe Hot-bed Annuals for the Garden; 
the WM it brings Flowers, either purple, 
or red or white, which make a ve- 
ſem ry good Show, as well as the whole 
and BY Plant. The Seed Pods, when they 
in are ripe, will crack and fly in Pie- 


es like the Fruit of the Male. bal- 


Tre. Gm A ple, but are ſmall and not 
own BY beautiful like the Male; they ſhould 
ade ſown upon a Hot-bed the Begin- 
ind a ning of March, and prick'd out to 
s the I five or fix Inches aſunder; after 
* they are grown two or three Inches 
con high, keep them in the Hot-bed 


til the middle of May, and then 


by Degrees to harden them. and ule 
them ta the Air; we have lately 
received from America a new Sort 
3 of this Plant under the Name of 


l, 7+ che Eagle. Flower, whoſe Bloſſoms, 
Hare. Ware double and finely ſtriped, 

1 which muſt alſo be raiſed in Hot- 
2 „ . 


beds Uke the former, but ſhauld be 
N when they are four or five 
10 nches high in Carnation Pots, and 


plant them abroad, firſt taking care 


B A 

kept in a Glaſs.Caſe till June to 
draw them tall; they love to be 
frequently water'd, for their Earth 
mult be pretty light. 

BALSAMINA lutea or Noli-me- 
Tangere, is alſo calPd Mercurialis 
Sylveltris, and in Engliſh Toucb- me- 
not, its Fruit flying like that of the 
other Female balſam; ſow it in 
March once, and it will ſow itſelf 
afterwards, for it needs no Hot-bed. 

BaiSAMITA mas, 1. e. Coſtus 
Hortorum Cyſtmary : See Ageratum. 

Barsamira Fœmina, i. e. Age- 
ratum Maudlin- Tany, Ray. 0 

BALSAMEL&ON Baagaptac or, 
by others Opobalſamum 7. e. o- 
Baxoayer, is the Name given to the 
alm or Liquor, which flows from 
the Shrub call'd Balſamum, which 
ſee. 

Barsamum genuinum antiquo- , 
rum, is call'd by the Arabians Ba- 
leſan, and from thence the Greeks 
name it Baaoaur, and the Latins 
Balſamum, and-in Engliſh the Bal m- 
Tree ; the Deſcription we have of 
this Tree is, that it grows about 
five or ſix Cubits high, bearing 
Leaves ſomewhat like thoſe of the 
Maſtick - Tree, which are ever- 
green, and are of a hot Aromatick 
Taſte; the Bark is allo of a very 
rich Flavour, but the Wood is 
without any Smell; it bears Berries 
reſembling thoſe of the Turpen- 
tine-Trec; this Tree by wounding 
it emits a whitiſh Juice or Balm, 
of a ſharp piercing Scent, almoſt 
like Oil of Spike, it grows in Mec- 
ca and other Places in Arabia Fa- 
lix, which-is generally of a ſandy 
Soil; the Berries ſhould be ſown 
early in the Spring upon Hot-beds, 
and when they are come up, put 
them in a Bark-bed to remain all 
dummer, they mult have a good 
Stove in the Winter, ſuch as we 
keep the Coffee-Tree in, which 
comes trom the ſame Conn ; 

Fl al- 
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A. 

' Bar.TrAcay is the Name of a 
Plant growing in Tartary, whereof 
the Tartari/ays make their Drink, 
and the Hungarians their Bread of 
the Root, as Jeſef bas Barbar us tells 
us; this Baubinus believes is the 
fame with the Plant call'd Panax 
Heracleum, or Hungarian All bea! 

Heriules, whole Leaves are much 
cut on the Edges like the Leaves 
of Turneps; it bears Umbells of 


yellow Flowers and very large, 


and long Roots as thick as ore's 
Arm, which periſh after Seed-time, 


they muſt be ſown in the Spring 
upon the natural Ground. 


BamBou-Caxk : See Bambu. 

BAu bv is alſo call'd Mambu, and 
Canna Ingens, in Engliſh. 

BamsBou-Carz is a large Tree 
like Cane or Reed, it grows near 


the Sea Coalt of Malabar, and a- 


bout Biſnagar in the Eaſt - Indies; it 
is fo large, that the Inhabitants 
makePoſts of it to build their Hauſcs 
with; one Piece of ſix Joints, we 
are told, is about eight Foot long: 
Acoſta tells us, that ſome of them 
are ſo large, that the Indians make 
Boats of them which will hold two 
Men?; the Root being burnt makes 
the Tabaxir or Spodium of the 
Ancients, as Avicen tells us ; but 
tome interpret Tabaxir to be the 
gummy Juice of theſe Canes, which 
is the Meaning of that Perſian 
Word, and is property a Kind of 
Sugar; if we can get any of them 
we may uſe them like the Spa- 
niſh Canes, only ſheltering them in 
Winter: See Arund? for their Cul- 
ture. he © | 
Ban-ARrBor : See Coffee. 
BANAN As is call'd by ſome Mu- 


ſa Arbor, and in Engliſh Plantain- 


Tree, or might be call'd F:g-Plan- 
tain; for tbe People of Braſile call 
them Figos dorta, and Figos de Ca- 
nanor, others Ficus Martabana, and 
Ficus Pharaonis; this Plant grows 
in all the Countries of the Eaſt, in 


. 


. 
Malabar and beyond Indus, alſo in 


Egypt and Syria, and in Braſile, but 


has been planted in the We/t-lndies; 
this Plant riſes to about the Height 
of fourteen or fifteen Foot, bripg- 
ing long Leaves of the Figure of 
thoſe of the Canna Indica, Which 
lv commonly brings fine ſcarlet 
Flowers in our Green-houſes, but 
the Leaves of this are ſo long in its 
proper Climate as to meaſure tive 
or ſix Foot, and broad in Propor— 
tion: Two Years ago I ſaw a fine 
Plant of this Kind in the Royal 
Gardens at Paris about fix Fout 
high, in good Health in the Stove, 


| where they kept the Coffee - Trees 


and Aloes together, and it had 
much the moſt noble Appearance 
of any Plant I ever ſaw in my Lite, 
conſidering it ſhew'd nothing but 
Leaves; from the midſt ot thei 
comes a large ſucculent Stalk which 
riſes ten or twelve Foot high, at 
the Extremity of which appears a 
large Bunch of Flowers cover' 
with a Caſe of Leaves, that are of a 
dark purple Colour, containing 


Flowers ſomewhat ſhaped like 


thoſe of the Tuberoſe ; theſe Floy- 
ers open in Rings round the Stalk 
at certain Diſtances, from whence 
proceed the Fruit ſomewhat reſem- 
bling a ſmall Cucumber ; they are 
of a dark greeniſh Colour before 
they are ripe, and afterwards of a 
pale Yellew, when they are come 
to full Maturity; when they are 
eaten, the outward Skin ſhould be 
pared off, the inner Subſtance being 
of a very ſweet Taſte ; this Plant in- 
creaſes plentifuily by Suckers from 
the Roots, and may be tranſplanted 
from the Mother Plant any time 
in the Summer in fine light Earth; 
it requires a good Stoye for the 
Winter, and I ſhould be apt to give 
it the Aſſiſtance of a Bark Bed in 
Summer, we may have Plants of it 
from the Weſt-Indzes. 

| | | Bert 
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B A 
K BarriskevlA, i. e. Cyanus mi- 
r. 

a "Ban ea Capræ is generally call'd 
7 Ulmaria, and in Engliſh Meadow- 
5 Sweet; Tragus calls it Barba Ca- 
* prina, and ſome Barbula Capræ; in 
vt ſome Places in England it is alſo 
0 named Queen of the Meadows : It 
a makes a pretty Shew when 1t is 
x in Flower, but tis lo common, 
5 that we ſeldom find it cultivated 
43 in Gardens, it delights in wet and 
by thady Places, and may be raiſed 
ch from Seed ſown in the Spring. 


Barsa Jovis Frutex is englith'd 
* by Mr. Ray, Silver-Buſh, from the 


"Te, Colour of its Leaves, which are of 
_ a fine ſhining White ; it is, as far 
had as l have had Opportunity of ob- 
nc ſcrving it of the Colutea Kind, and 
zie, makes a good Variety among Green- 
— houſe Plants, the Colour of its 


"x Leaves being different from almoſt 
bick every Plant, unleſs it be that which 
the Dutch' call Sitlver-Boem, or Si- 
ver-Tree, which is a fine Plant with 
Leaves, ſhaped almoſt like thoſe 
of the Willow; this Barba Jovis, 
however, is only to be raiſed from 
Seeds, or by inarching upon ſome 
of the Coluteas; the Seeds muſt 
have the Hot-bed in Spring, and the 
Plant houſed with the Orange. 
BARBAREA, or Naſturtium hy- 
dernum, in Engliſh Winter-Creſs, or 
by ſome Faint- Barbary, is a Plant 


good in Winter Salads, being of an 
hot Taſte like Garden-Creſſes; there 
is one Sort with double Flowers 
in Switzerland: It may be raiſed 
irom Seed ſotyn in the Spring, or 
in Autumn. | 
B-nBrrgrY, or Pipperidge-Buſh is 
erberis. 5 
BAC AAN, 7. e. Turbith Offi- 
einar um. 
BaRL EW is Hordeum. 
BARREN-Woxr, is Epimediumi. 
B RDANA- Ma jon, Off. is call'd 
in Greek aexaoy Arclum, riot Arc- 
V O L. | 


growing wild in England, and very 


Fl 
R E 
tium which is Arcturum, a Plant 
with Leaves like Blataria; this is 
alſo calYd in Latin Perſonata & 
Lappa, in Engliſh the Bury-Dock ; 
it grows wild almoſt every where, 
but may be tranſplanted when the 
Leaves are dry, or be eaſily railed 
from Sced ſown in the Spring. 

BaslLICA i. e. Gramen hulboſum 
Meſſanenſe, the Sicilian bulb'd Gratis. 

WILD BASIL is Aeinss, Ocimum 
ſylveſtre, Clinopodium. 

BasiL is Oeimum. 

BAs r Icon: See Orimum. 

BATATrAs, in Engliſh Petatoe, is 
a Root of great Ule tor Boiling or 
Roaſting, icrving very well in the 
Place af Bread in ſome. Countries; 
they are cultivated pretty plenti- 
fully about London, but are not I 
think got enough into the Notion 
of the Country People, conſidering 
their Profit; they delight in light 


Soil, and may be planted from ſmall 


Roots or even Bits of Roots that 
have Knots or Buds at thtm. In 
January or February ſet about eight 
or ten Inches, or a Foot alunder, 
and in the Autumn will be fit to 
take up, or as ſoon as their Fruit 
begins to ripen, which as well as 
their Flower denotes them to be a 
Slanum or Night-Shade. | 

BaTicura & Batis, i. e. Crith- 
mum Marinum. | 

BaTRaculum as the Greek Ba- 
re xo is in Latin Ranunculus ; 
which ſce. ; 

BAuLM is Meliſa & Meliſſo- 
phyllum. 

BAY-TREE is Taurus. 

Bokliuu is a Gum fo calld, 
but from what Tree is uncertain ; 
Parkinſen however in his Herbal 
has given us what Account he could 
gather together of it, which may be 
ſeen in his 1571 Page. | 
BC BUNGA, i. e. Anagalis Aqua- 
tica, in Engliſh Ercollime, is a 
Plant which may be cultivated in 
dur Water Tn See Anagalis. 
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BE 
Brem, z, e. Tuſſilago- 
BraD-TREE is AMedarach. 


White BEamM-TREE, is Sorbus Al- | 


Pina, & Aria Tbecphraſti. 
| Bean is Fava. 
Beax-CareR is Caparis fabago. 
Br 4N-TREFOIL-TREE is Anag 71s, 
& Laburnum. | 


BE 


are call'd Rainbow Daiſies both 
white and red from the Figures 
of the Flower ; but I rather think 
them like Cocks. combs: 1 have 
ſeen one Sort at Mr. Whitmill's 
Gardener at Hoxtcn, whoſe Flower 
has meaſured four Inches over; be- 
ſides theſe Sorts there is the Hen 


Binding BrAx- TREE or Gum A- and Chicken Daiſy which ſhoots 


rabick Tree, is Acatia Ag yptiacas 


forth many Flowers out of one 


B A Bux kEch, or Brankurſine, Flower; all theſe muſt be ſlipt 


is Acanthus, & Branca urſine. 
Bean's-Ean, is Airicula Urſi: 


parted about September, and 
may alſo be raiſed from Seed ſown 


See Auricula, as ſoon as *tis ripe; for all Varie 


BeaR's-Foor, is Heleborus mger ti 


| hrtenſis. 


es come from Seed, 
BExDENGIAN, & Melongena A- 


Bevtcuar is a Sort of Thiſtle rabum, 3, e. Mala Inſana. 


according to Parkinſen, and not 
the ſpcngioſa or Ball of Threads 
growing upon Bryers or wild Ro- 
ſes, which are call'd Bryer-balls as 
ſome have imagin'd : See Carduzes. 
Berpe Sar Alpini is the Apory- 
num Syricum Paleſtritum of Clu- 
fius: See its Management under 
the Word Aporinum. 
' BeecH-TrEE is Fagus. 
BEET is Beta. : 
- BeLL-FLOWER is Campanula. 
BELLA Donna, Italis, 7. e. ſola- 
num Letbale. 
BTLLAN of Rawolf, is Pimpi- 
nella ſpinoſa. 
B&LLaRIa Atheniz, z. e. Lych- 
nis ſaxatilis. 
- BrLLEVIDERE Italis, is Linaria 
ſcoparia, and in Engliſh, Broom, 
Tad. flax, which ſee. 3 
BrLLIs Off. in Engliſh, Daiſy, is 
either branched, or humble, but 
tis the low Sorts which are chiefly 
cultivated in our Gardens, -which 
afford us great Varieties of Flow- 
ers, ſome with double Flowers, o- 
thers with ſemi-double Flowers, 


but the Petals of all theſe depend 


upon white and red only, the 


Ben rubrum Off. is by Dodi. 
neus taken to be the Red 7aleri- 
an, and by Matthjolas to be the 
Limonium or Sea Lavender Spile, 
and Mr. Ray in his Methodus calls 
it Lychnidis viſcoſe, ſeu Muſci- 
pulæ ſpecies eſt, call'd by our 
Gardengrs Lobels Catchfly, but [ 
take the Sea Lavender to come the 
neareſt to the Ben rubrum, tho 
it is yet uncertain what itis; 
however this Sea Lavender grows 
plentifully in the ſalt Marſhes 2. | 
bout Graveſend, it brings its pur- a 
ple Flowers in Jah) and Auguſt, , 
d may he rais'd from Seed in 0 
artificial Marſhes made in Tubs, 
or by planting the Roots when K 
they have done flowering; ſow the t 
Secd in the Spring. 

BEeNnJAMIN-TREE, is Benzoin. C 

BenzolN is the ſweet Gum fl C: 


Bex, ſeu Beben Album Off. is in 
Engliſh, the Spatling Poppy, 'or the 
Bladder Campion or White Cory 
Campion, Ray's Syn. 195: It is a 
Plant growing wild and founc 
Summer long in our Corn Fields ; 
*tis rais'd from, Seeds ſown in the 


und all 


Autumn. 


Center of the ſemi-double Flow- a Tree which we call in Engliſh, ! . 


ers being of a golden Colour the Benjamin Tree, whoſe Leaves ©* 
gives them a great Addition of ſomewhat reſemble thoſe of ti 
Ly then we have ſome which Cittron: The Gum is the Belxii. 


muy 


from 


„ 

num of the Shops; the Tree is rai- 
ſed from Seeds ſown in hot Beds 
in the Spring, and ſhelter'd for 
ſome tew Years till it has Strength 


to ſtand abroad, for it is a Virgi- 


nian Tree; at leaſt Mr. Ray tells 


us that the late Biſhop of Londen 


thence. . 

BEPOLE, 7. e. Nimbo, 

BenBERis Off, i. e. Oxyacanthus 
Galeni, is in Engliſh, the Barberry 
or Pipperidge-buſh, is a Plant very 
well known in England, making a 
pretty Shrub for Wilderneſs Works, 
as well for the Beauty of its yellow 


Dr. Henry Compton receiv'd it from 


Flowers as tor its ſcarlet Fruit, its, 


Roots allo are in Uſe for Dying; 


there is one Sort Which is ſaid to 


bring its Fruit without Stones, 
bur 1 have found ſome of the Fruit 
that had Seeds in them, however 
there are ſome which have none; 
they are all increaſed by Suckers 
ht the Roots, taken off from 
the Mother Plants when they are 


| Vacant of Leaves, 


BERiY in Latin Bacca is a round 
Fruit of a Tree, ſuch as that of 
the Elder, Holly, Os. 

BervL >, i. e. Becabunga, in En- 
gliſh, Brooklime : See Anagallis a- 
quatica. | 

Bera Off. is in Greek Teurzor, 
and in Engliſh Beet; there is the 
white and the red, as well diſtin- 

uiſh'd from one another by their 

aves as by their Roots: Theſe 
are cultivated in the Gardens, 
the White Beet for the Sake of its 
Chards or Leaves which are uſed 
in Soups and for Boyling; the 
Red Beet is chiefly cultivated for 
the Sake of its Root, which is 
not only of a moſt beautiful red 
Colour, but being boy d and eat 
with Vinegar and Pepper is an 
excellent Sallad: We ſow both 
theſe Kinds early in the Spring, 
and when they come up leave the 
Plants about a Foot aſunder. They 


and wherein it {omewhat 


BE 


love a ſandy Soil, but we ſhould 
not ſow them near one another, 
becauſe when they come to Seed, 
the Male Duſt of one will affect 
the Seed of the other, and we 
ſhall have a mixt Strain. 
BETvNY is tctonica. | 
BTO A Off. is call'd in Greez 
x:5eoy Ceſtron, and alſo 4v4oreoGor, 


7. e. Pliycotrophon, and in En- 


gliſh, Betouy; *tis the common 


Wood Betony which is the Plant 


of Uſe in the Shops, and a Gar- 
den ought not to be without it 
though it makes no great Orna- 
ment to it, It may be raiſed from 
Seeds ſown in the Spring; but 


' beſides this there is the Water Be- 


tony or Betonica aquatica, which 


makes a good Varicty in our Wa- 


ter Tubs: We may tranlplant it 
either in Autumn or Spring, imi- 
tating as near as can be the Depth 
of Water, or Degree of Moiſture 


it had in the Place where it natu- 
rally grew. 


Beroxica aquatica major. The 
great Water Betony. The greater 
Water Betony riſeth up uſually 
higher than the Figwort, with 
ſquare, hard, greeniſh Stalks, and 
ſometimes brown, ſet with ſuch 
like broad dark green Leaves, as 
the Figwort hath, and dented a- 
bout the Edges, but with rounder 
Notches, whereby it may, it heeds 
fully obſerved, be known from it ; 
reſem- 
bleth the Leaves of the Wood 
Fetony, but much larger too for 
the moſt part {et at a Joint; the 
Flowers are many, ſet at the Tops 
of the Stalks and Branches, be- 
ing round hellyed and open at 
the Prims, and divided into two 
Parts, the uppermoſt being like a 
Hood, and the loweſt like a Li 
hanging down, of a dark red Co- 
our, which paſſing away, there 
come in their Places round Heads 
with ſmall Points ia Threads, 
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B E 
wherein lyeth {mall and browniſh 
Seed: The Root is a thick tuiſh 
of Strings and Threads growing 


from a Head. 


Brom ic aquatica minor. The 


leſſ.r Water Bet ny. | he lefler Wa- 


ter Fetony is in all things like the 
former, but lower and leiler by 
three Parts; for the Stalks are 


' ſquare and green, the Leaves are 


round almolt, but yet point- 
ed, of the ſame dark green Co- 
lour; the tlowers are of a fad 
red, or purple Colcur, and the 


Roots thready, ſo that the Small- 
neſs only maketh the greateſt Dif- 
ference. 


Bs ToxICa vulgaris lore purpu- 
reo, Common Ii od Beteny. The 
ordinary or common BUBetony, 
which, becauſe it is frequent in 
Woods, is therefore called gene- 
rally Wood Betony; bath many 
Leaves riſing from the Roots, 
which are ſomewhat broad and 
round at the Ends, roundly dented 


about the Edges, ſtanding upon 


long foot Stalks; from among 
which riſe up ſmall, ſquare, ſlender, 


but yet upright hairy Stalks, with 


ſome Leaves thereon ; two a- piece 


at the Joynts, ſmaller than the 
lower, whereon are let ſeveral ſpi- 


ed Heads of Flowers, like unto 
thoſe of Lavender, but thicker and 
ſhorter for the moſt part, and of 
a reddiſh or purple Colour, Ipot- 
ted with ſome white Spots, both 


in the lower and upper Part on 
the Inlide; yet there is obſerved 


a different Sort from this, whole 
Head is ſhorter, and flowereth 
uſually earlier than the former: 
The Seed followeth contained 
within the Husks that hold the 
Flowers, which are blackiſh, ſome- 
what long and uneven : The Roots 
are many White thready Strings, 
lite unto thoſe of Plantain; the 
Stalk periſheth, but the Roots 
with ſome Leaves thereon abide 


1 


3 
a 
* 


the other. 8 | 
 Brrowica minima Alpina Hel- 


BE: 
all the Winter; the whole Plant 


is lomewhat {mall and of a reſi- 
nous Savour. 8 


BETON CA flore albo. Word Be- 
tony with white Flowers. This Fe- 
tony differeth in no one Thing 


from the former, ſo much as in 
the Colour of the Flowers which 
are wholly white without any 
Spots at all in them, only the 
Leaves may ſeem to be a little 
green, and the ſpiked Head of 
rlowers ſomewhat ſmaller than 


vetica, Small Mountain Betcny. 
This {mall Betony likewiſe differ- 


eth not from the former, neither 
in 'Form or Colour, but in the 


Smallneſs of Leayes, Stalks and 
Flowers, 


BE ON,, Damia, Broad-leaf'd 


Beteny. This great Betony like- 


wiſe differeth not from the or- 


dinary in any other Thing than in 
the Largeneſs of the Leaves, be- 
ing twice, and in ſome ſometimes 
three or tour times as large as the 
common Sort, and of a ſtrong al- 
moſt ſtinking Smell; and in the 
Stalk which is ſtronger, growing 
higher, and the Heads ot purple 
Flowers greater alſo. 

— Bzx1onica Alopecuros montana 


dicta, Foxtail Betony. This Herb 


is accounted by Baubinus 3s 
as a Kind of Betony, or refer- 
red thereto for the Likeneſs cf 


the Leaves, whom I alſo herein 


follow, and place it with them; 
it hath a blackiſh tuberous Root, 
with ſome Fibres thereat; from 
whence riſe up dtvers | ſlender 
round Stalks, about a Cubit high, 
having at the Bottom of them 
ſome ſmall, long and narrow 
Lea ves, like the Threads or Pieces 
as it were torn off from the Rind 
of che lower Part of the Stalk, 
and ſharp pointed, ſome green 

and. 


are no 


ledge 


B E 


and ſome brown; the reſt of the 


Stalks are naked unto the Mid- 
dle, which from thence to the Tops 
are far Diſtances one from ano- 
ther, and have at every Joynt two 
broader, rounder and ſhorter 
Leaves than Betony, the Middle 
Rib being blackiſh, and dented 
about the Edges; above the two 


uppermoſt Leaves come forth a 


ſott round ſpiked ſhort Head made 
of a Number of white Hairs, 
ſomewhat reſembling a white Fox- 
tail, whereof it took the Name. 

. BETLE is Betre or Betel. See 
Betel. 


BETEL is call'd Betre, Betle, 
Betele, ſive Bethle and alſo Indian 


Bindweed, is a Plant ſubject to 
twine about Trees, like © Bind- 
weeds, and ſomewhat like the 
Pepper Plant; the Leayes of this 
Plant the Eaſt- Indians prepare and 


chew in their Mouths as a great 


Preſerver of Health: If we could 
get the Seeds of it, they ſhould 


| be fown early in the Spring, and 


with. the Aſſiſtance of a Fark Bed 


will come to Perfection with us. 


See the Deſcription. 
BkrTir, The Indian Bind weed. 
The Eaſt-lndians ule the Leaves of 
this Betle much after the ſame 
Manner that they of the Weſt do 
the laſt recited Coca, and there- 
fore I thought good to joyn them 
together ; it-groweth very like un- 
to a Bindweed, wrapping and 
winding it ſelf about the Trees 
up to the Tops almoſt, or other 
Things that it is planted againſt 
to uphold it, or lye on the 


Ground and rot, and therefore 


they for the moſt part plant it a- 


gainſt the Tree Fanſel or Areca, 


or ſuch other like tall and great 
Trees, in the ſame manner as 
they do Pepper, whereunto it is 
ſo like, that afar off, thoſe that 
are not well exerciſed in the Know- 
ledge of them may ſoon miſtake 


B E 


one for another; and therefore 


Gerrard called it Baſtard Pepper, 


when as it is neither in Fruit, 
Taſte, or Uſe like Pepper, having 
only Leaves ſomewhat like to Pep- 
per, but more like unto Vind.weed, 


yet thicker, of a yellowiſh green 


Colour, with three 'great thiak 
Ribs therein, which the Indians 
with the Nails of their Hands 
kept long and pointed for this 
Purpole, and not round like ours, 
do nip or pare away before they 
dry them, whoſe Taſte is ſome- 
what aromatical but bitter; the 


Fruit is lender and about two 


Inches long, writhed, or conſiſt- 


ing of five Cods writhed one a- 
bout another, like unto a Cord or 
Rope of a yellowiſh Colcur, taſt- 


ing pretty ipicy MW. aromatical ; 
the Plant is much tended and of- 


ten watered to cauſe it to grow the- 


better; and becauſe it delighterh 


not in any very hot or cold Coun- 


try, and ſeldom groweth in the up- 
land Countries, but continually 
near the Sea Side, or not far di- 
ſtant from it. Phylically this is 
uled to ſtrengthen the Head and 
Stomach, after the cleanſing of 


them from Rheum. and Phlegm, 
to comfort the Heart, ard to 


break or diſcuſs Wind in the Sto- 
mach or Bowels : It faſtneth looſe 
Teeth, and maketh them yellow, 
cauling allo a ſweet Breath; yet 
their Breath ſtinketh fouleſt that 
uling daily to take it do for- 
bear for a while from it. But ge- 
nerally throughout all the Foff 


Teudies the Leaves are uſed both of 


the Princes and People; the greater 
Perſons make certain Compoſiti- 
ons tor themſelves, with the Leaves 
hereof, Camphire of Burnes, Lig- 
num, Aloes, Musk and Amber- 
Greaſe; others put Cardamomes 
and Cloyes to them, but the or- 
dinary Manner of preparing them 
is, that after the Ribs be taken 
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ſpit out the firſt Juice that co- Papyrus. 


tbum of the 


B E „ 
away with their Nails, they chew BEL vs FgYptia is the Papyrus or 
thoſe Leaves in their Mouths, and Paper Reed of the Ancients. See 


meth from them, which is like Biciun Galeni, 3. e. Vicia. 
blood, and put unto them a little Bino Indianis, 7. e. Anacardia. 
of the Calx of burnt Oyſter Shells, Bivens Czſalpini, . e. Canabis 
and the Fruit of Areca or Fan- Aquatica. | 

ſel beaten ſmall, which give them Birol tun five Ophrzs is call'd in 
a pleaſant Taſte, and is generally Engliſh Tway-blade or Herb-bifoile, 
eaten by them all, and none of the is a Plant fo call'd, becaule it 


meaner ſort, or others that have brings but two Leaves almoſt like 


not preſently before eaten there- thoſe of Plantain, ſet oyer-againſt 
of, will in Civility ſpeak with a- one another; it brings a Spike of 
ny great Perſon but they will hold Flowers made like thoſe of an Or- 
their Mouths that their Breath his: It is generally found grow- 
do not offend them. It is called ing in the Woods, and eſpecially 
Betre in Malavar and Pam, in where the Roots can take hold of 
Decan and Guzarute, but in Ma- ſome rotten Part of the Tree; if 
layo Siri, Garcias ſaith that he as we deſign to cultivate it in our 
well as others took theſe Leaves Garden, we may take it up at 
to be folium dum, or Malabo- any time when we find it grow- 
eek Authors; but ing, with a Tuft of Earth about 
was deceived therein. the Root, and plant it again a- 
Brrur A is call'd in Greek on- mong Trees which are not ever- 
pvc, in Ergliſh, the Birch-rree, green, and fling ſome Mold made 
makes a moſt beautiful Tree, and of rotten Wood about it, and then 
is of quick Growth; it delights in the Seed will come up. See Or- 
moiſt Places, and may be raiſed chis. 2 SPS 
from Seeds which it bears plen- HBirBegrRY or Whortle-berry, is 
tifully, which are ſo diſpoſed for Vaccinium, or Vitis Idæa. | 
Germination, that they will even BIN D- WE ED, is Convolvulus. 
grow while they are incaſed up- BIPENNVLIA of Lobel is Pimpi- 
on this Tree, and become ſo firmly nella Saxifraga, and in Eng liſp Bur- 


joyn'd with the Mother Plant, net Saxifrage, ef which there are 


that they never ſeparate from it; ſeveral Kinds growing wild chiefly 
and theſe by increaſing yearly be- among Graſs, which are ſo ſmall, 
come like Birds neſts, and are ſome of them, as hardly to appear 
thoſe crewded Fuſhes we too of- above the Graſs, but ſome are two 
ten ſee in Birch trees. If we cut or three Foot high; they may be 
a Notch in this Tree in March, rais'd from Seed in Spring, their 
the Sap will flow plentifully from Seed riſe in Auguſt. | 
it, which Sap makes that grateful BRCcH-TRERE is Betula. ; 
Liquor call'd Birch Wine x Sow Birv's-Fogr is Ornetbopodium. 
the Seeds in Autumn or in the Birps-Nesr, or Aborti ve Orchis, 
Spring. | is Nidus Avis. | | 
BeTuLUs of Lobel is the ſame BiktTHworr, is Ariſtolochia. 
with Ofirys, or Oftrya of Thee BisHors-WEED, is Ammi. 
pbraſtus in Engliſh, Horn-beam- Bisacur A, f. e. Gingidium. 
tree. See Oſtiys. | BisLIx uA, or Hippogleſſam, 7. e. 


BiBingLLA is Bipinelle ſaxi- izToyAwogoor, in Exgliſh is Horſe- 
4cngue or Double-Tongue, is a Plant 
f 


fraga. 


B L 2 
of a very odd Mang of Growth, 


like that which is call'd Laurel of 
Alexandria: This has a ſmall Leaf 
growing in the Middle of every 
Leaf, and at the Bottom of this 
ſmall Leaf comes the Fruit which 
is a Berry of a fine red Co- 
lour, the Appearance of the Fruit 
growing from the Middle of a 
Leaf, as well as the great Quanti- 
ty of Flowers growing out of a 
Flower of the Hen and Chicken 
Daiſie: And alſo the Growth of 
young Plants out of the Flower- 
Stalks of the Aloe Sobolifera makes 


it evident, that even Flowers, and 


Leaves, and Stalks of Plants in- 
clude all the vegetative Faculties, 
as well as the Roots or Seeds do 
this Plant; the Hirſe-tongue may be 
propagated from Seeds ſown in 
the Spring, but is more generally 
increaſed by parting the Roots any 
Time in the Spring or Autumn Sea- 
ſons : This Plant requires no Green- 
Houſe, but a light Soil. 

ISMALVA, f. e. Atbæa, in En- 
gliſßb Marſb-Mallow: See Althea. 

Bis ronr, or Snake Root, is Bi- 
ſtorta. : 

Bis roxr A Off. in Engliſh Bi- 
ſtert, or Snake-weed and Snake-root 
is of ſeyeral Kinds growing natu- 
rally in many Parts of England; 
they are generally found growing 
in ſhady moiſt Places, and may be 
tranſplanted into the Garden in 
Autumn, or early in the Spring; 
we may alſo ſow the Seed in the 
Spring, for a Garden ſhould not 
be without it, for the Sake of its 
Virtues, but it makes no extraordi- 
nary Shew z we have a Cut of it 
in Parkinſon, this is not the ſame 
with the Virginian Snake-root. 

BLADDER-NUT-TREE, Staphyloden- 
dron, which ſee : 

BLATTARIA, in Engliſh Moth- 
Mullein, has great Varieties, whoſe 
Flowers render them worthy a 
Place in our Gardens; we find ſe- 


„ 
veral Kinds wild in England gene- 
rally growing in ſandy Grounds; 
theſe may be tranſplanted early in 
the Spring, or when the lower- 
ſtalk is decay d; we may raiſe them 
all from Seed fown in Auguſt, or 
in the Spring, they flower all the 
Summer. See the Sorts deſcrib'd. 

2 flore luteo purpu- 
raſcente, CIth of gold Mcth-Mullein. 
The greateſt Point of Difference 
between this and the laſt deſcribed 
conſiſteth chiefly in the Colour of 
the Flower, which in this is the 
Colour of the Cloth of Gold, that 
is the Ground- yellow, and over- 
ſhadowed with a bright Crimſon 
Colour, which is a fine Colour of 
much Delight; the Threads in the 
Middle are not ſo purple red as in 
the former, but much about the 
Colour of the Flower: I his is not 
lo willing to give Seed, and will 
as hardly abide in the Root, and 
hath out of Queſtion riſen from 


the Seed of the former. 


BLraTTaria flore albo, bite 
Motbh- Mullein. The Leaves of the 
White Moth-Mullein are ſomewhat 
like unto the yellow, yet not alto- 
gether {> much roundly notched 
about the Edges, but rather a lit- 
little dented with ſharp Notches : 
The Stalk riteth as high as the 
yellow, and hath now and then 
ſome Branches about it; the Flow- 
ers hereof are pure white, as large 


and great as the ordinary Yellow, 


or ſomewhat larger, with the like 
purple Threads in the Middle as 
are in the yellow; the Seed is like 


the other, the Root periſneth in 


like Manner, and will not endure 

the Winter. | 
BLATTANIA flore purpureo, Pur- 
ple Meth-Mullein. The Purple Moth- 
Mullein hath its Leaves lying on 
the Ground broader and ſhorter 
than any of the other of a more 
greyiſh green Colour, and with- 
out any Denting for the moſt part 
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about the Edges ſharp-pointed, al- 


ſo at the End of the Leaf; among 


the Leaves riſeth up the Stalk 
not ſo higk as either the white 
or the yellow, and many times 


branched, bearing many Flowers 


thereon of the {ame Faſhion, and 


no whit ſmaller, of a fair deep 


bluiſh Colour trending to Rednels, 
the Threads in the Middle of the 
Flowers being yellow; the Seed 
Veiſels hereot are ſomewhat imal. 


Jer than any of the former, except 


the firſt {weet yellow kind; the 
Root hereof is lorg, thick, and 
blackiſh on the Outſide, abiding 
very well from Year to Year, and 


riſeth well allo from the ſowing of 


the. Seed. : 
BraTTaeTA flore Ceruleo, Blue 
Moth-Mullein. This blue Meth. 
Mullein is in all Reſpects like un- 
to the former purple kind, ſaving 


ES. - 
Mullein. This Spaniſh Kind hath 


larger and greener Leaves than 


the former, and rounder and lar- 


ger than the next that followeth; 


the : Stalk is higher than in any of 
the Moth-Mullein, being for the 
molt part four or five Foot high, 
whereon toward the Top grow 
many goodly yellow Flowers, con- 
ſiſting of five Leaves as all the 
reit do, nut fo thick ſet as the 
former, but much larger with tome 
{mall purpliſh Threads in the 
Middle, the Ends whereof are 
faſhioned ſomewhat like as if a 
Fly were creeping up the Flower, 
which turn into round Heads, 
ſometimes two or three or more 
ſtanding topether, but uſually one 


wherein lye ſmall dusky Seed; 


the Root is not great nor full of 
Threads, and doth periſh moſt u- 
ſually having given Seed, except 


only in the Colour of the RS be very mild, 


which is of a bluiſh Violet 


/ BraTtTaR'A lutea altera vulga- 


Jour, and is not much inferior tior, The ordinary yellow Mcth-Mul- 


either in Greatneſs of the Plant, 
or in the Largeneſs of the Flower (which is the | moſt frequent in 


lein. This yellow Moth-Mullein 


unto the former Purple Kind, and our Gardens) hath longer and 


Manner. 


- endureth many Years in the like narrower Leaves than any of the 


former, and roundly notched or 


BLAT TARA lutea odorata, Sweet dented on the Edges of a dark 
yellow Meth. Mullen. The yellow green Colour; the Stalk: is ſome- 
Moth-Mullein whoſe Flower is times branched, but moſt uſually 
ſweet hath many hard greyiſh ſingle, whereon ſtand many gold 
green Leaves lying on the Ground yellow Flowers not fully ſo large 


ſomewhat lon 


g and broad, and as the ani Kind, but with the 
pointed at the End; the Stakes like purple Threads in the Mid- 


are two or three Foot high with dle; the Seed is {mall and con- 
ſome Leaves on them, branching tained in the like round Heads, 


out from the Middle upward into but always every one ſingle by it 
many long Branches, ſtored with felt, the Root 

many ſmall, pale, yellow Flowers Year hh 
of a pretty ſweet Scent, ſome- 


eriſheth every 
eareth Seed. 
BLaTTAk1Aa Orientalis, Bugulz 


what ſtronger than in the other folio flore -maximo vireſcente Li- 
Sorts, which ſeldom giveth Seed turis luteis ſemicirculum ſtriato. 
bit abideth in the Root, living ma- Coroll. Inſt. Rei herb. Teurnefort. 


the others do. | 
BrATTA21A Jutea major 


Hiſpanica, The great yellow Mctb- to half an Inch thick, white, _ 
| | ; I tle, 


vy Years which few or none of The Root conſiſts of three or 


four fleſhy Knobs, from one to 


ſive three Inches long, from two Lines 


tle, c 
Skin, 
thin 
big 
46. 
are a 
Bugl: 
Rims 
Inche 
ſuppc 
long, 
neath 
Extre 
Veſſe 
Stalk 
or te 
thick, 
ny'd 

Lines 
broad 
other 
like t 
towat 


3 
ant 


J . ( 


tle, covered with a chapt brown 


Skin, garniſned with ſome pretty 
thin Fibres, faſtned to a Neck as 


big as a Man's Finger. The firſt 


Leaves that this Root puts ſorth 
are almoſt oval like thols of the 
Bugle, Bunchy, Wavy towards the 
Rims an Inch and a half, or two 
Inches long; fifteen Lines broad, 
ſupported by a Stalk of two Lines 
long, flat at Top, rounded. be- 
neath, purple and running to the 
Extremity of the Leaves in ſeveral 
Veſle!s of the ſame Colour. The 
Stalk is commonly but about nine 
or ten Inches high, and one Line 
thick, flightly haired, accompa- 
ny'd with Leaves ſeven or eight 
Lines long to four or five Lines 
broad. 1 hoſe below are ſleek, the 
others interſperſed with ſome Hairs 
like the Stalks. From their Baſis 
towards the Top grow Flowers 
pony compact and diſpoſed in 

anner of a great Ear of Corn. 
Each Flower is a Baſon of near 
fifteen Lines diameter, cut in five 
rounded Parts, whereof the two 
uppermoſt are ſomewhat leis than 
the others. The Bottom of this 
Flower is Sea-green, as are alſo the 
Rims which draw a little nearer 
to yellow; but the rounded Points 
before-mentioned are ſtriped in a 
Semi-circle of a bright yellow 
which goes quite through, from the 
Hole in the Center of this Flower 
run two Fillets purpliſh mixed with 
white, which end at the yellowiſh 
Semi-circle of the two upper Parts, 
and from the ſame Rim of that 
Hole riſe two whitiſh Stamina, ter- 
minated by crooked Summits filled 
with yellow Duſt. Beſides theſe 
Stamina there appear on the Rims 
of the ſame Hole ſome Leaves 
purplith, hairy, cottony, and filky. 
The Cup is a Baſon pale-green, 


four Lines long, cut in five Parts 


almoſt to the Centre, whereof three 
are much narrower than the others. 
The Piſtile which is. juſt in the 


Middle is rounded, having a long 


Line terminated by a Fillet niuch 


longer : We were convinced by the 
Cods which remained of the Fruit 
of the preceding Year, that this 


Plant is a true Species of the Herb 


Aux Mites, varying not only in 
the Height of its Stalk, but alſo 
in the Colour and Largeneſs of 
its Flowers. 

BrarTA ByZANTIA, i. e. Unguis 
oderatus. | ; 

A BricuT, a Diſtemper 
which moſt Plants are ſubje& to, 
upon the blowing of the Eaſterly 


Winds in the Spring, which ſcems 


to be occaſion'd partly by the 


wounding and burning the tender 


Shoots, and by hatching the Eggs 
of Inſects which are already up- 


on the Plants, or bringing the Eggs 


of Inſects with it: However we 
always find that a Blight is atten- 


ded with Inſeas, ſo that it is 


good to make Fires of Weeds, or 
any other Thing which will make 
a Smother at the time {uzh Winds 
blow, ſuch Smokes will help to 
deſtroy the Caterpillar, and to pre- 
ſerve the Trees from it; but in 
ſmall-r Plants the Waſhing of the 
Heads with' Water wherein To- 
bacco Duſt or Stalks has been ſteept, 
and watering them two or three 
Times with the ſame Mixture 


will recover them. See the Reaſon 


ot this more at large in my New 
Improvements of Planting and 
Gardening, and my Monthly Wri- 
tings. 

BLI ER is Blitum. 


BLI t Un, in Engliſh Blite. None 
of the Antients have mentioned any 


Plant under this Name, but our mo- 
dern Botaniſts give us ſeveral Sorts, 
one for the Garden, and indeed all 
the reſt are pretty Varieties; one 
Sort in particular with red Leaves 
that gives a fine coloured Juice, 
which Colour being fix'd is good 
red Ink; theſe are all raiſed trom 
Seed ſown in March. 
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 Br00D-worT, is, Lapathum ſan- 
uineum, and Draco herba, | 

BLve-BOTTLE, is Ganus. 
BLosson, is the Flower of any 


Plant, but more generally taken 


for the Flowers ot Trees than of 
Plants of the more inferior Race. 
Bor BON Ach, i. e. Viola lunaris. 

Borzivs, a Kind of Wed 
Muſhroom mentiened by Cordes, 
thele are call'd by others Funyr 


ne morum; they are almoſt round 


and white, and ſpotted with yel- 
lowiſm brown Marks : Theſe 
growing under Peech Trees are 
redder than others; but ſome pre- 
fer the white to the red. Concern- 
ing the artificial Production of 
Muſhrooms of all Sorts, ſee under 
the Word Fungus. 


Bomoax is alſo Goſſi pium and 


Xylon, in Engliſh Cotton, there is 
one Sort of it which comes from 
the Veſt-· Indies which makes a 
large Tree, and requires only a 


little Shelter for the firſt three or 


four Years: But there is another 
Sort which has proved an annual 
Plant with me, and I believe is 
annual every where ; which is that 
Kind which comes from Turkey. 
This makes a Plant about three or 
four Foot high, bearing yellow 
Flowers with purple Bottoms, and 
after them long Pods, wherein the 
Cotton is incloſed with the Seeds; 
the Seeds of this ſhould be ſown 
upon the hot Bed early in the 
Spring, and the Plants train'd up 
in a bark Bed to make them flower 


betimes; we may find the Seeds in 


the Baggs of Cotton that are yearly 
brought to England. 


Ben vel Ban Arbor, 7. e. Coffee, | 


Which See. 

. Bona of Dod:naus, See Faba. 
EON NAS, See Pananas. 
PonDUCa of Pona is the Arbor 

ſpinoſa Indica muricatis ſiliquis of 

Jarbinſen, in Engliſh Prickty-codded 

Indian Tree. This is raisd from 


TBS 

Seeds which are coverd with 2 
Caſe as hard as Stone: It ſhould 
have the Benefit of a hot Bed 
to make the Seed ſprout, and will 
riſe a conſiderable Height the firſt 
Year if it be ſown early in the 
Spring, it brings wing'd Leaves, 
not unlike the Virginian Locuſt 
Tree, and the Seed in prickly Pods; 
it muſt be houſed in Winter for ſome 
Years: But I am apt to believe 


it will ſtand abroad when it comes 


to be pretty large, and its Wood 
ſettled: We have now ſeveral 


Plants of this Sort in the curious 


Gardens. . 
 BoxtFaCtla, f. e. Hippogloſſum. 
Boxus' HENRIcus Off. 1. e. Mer- 


curialis. 


BoRAME TZ, 7. e. Agnus SiYthi- 
cus. 8 ; x : 

BorAGx, is Brago. 

Borpts, a Term uſed by Gar- 
deners for a Bed of Earth in a 
Garden, but is more properly thoſe 
Beds which are next joyning to 
the Walks, as Borders to the 
Walks, than ſuch Beds as lie in 


the Middle of the Garden, and I 


ſuppoſe was the firſt Deſign of 
the Term; tho' now it is uſed 
for all Sort of Beds by the Gar- 
deners who make no Difference be- 
Border of Flowers. 
Boa DA, z. e. Kali. | 

| Boknaco Off. is called by the 
Greeks, as Pliny ſays, Eupęgond, 
Ewupbroſine. But the beſt of the 


tween a Bed of Flowers, and a 


modern Writers are of Opinian, 


that our Garden Burrage is the 
true B/yapaoor.or Bugleſum of the 
Ancients. Our Garden-Burrage is 
very well known to he a Plant 
which grows almoſt every where 
in England : Howeyer a Kitchens 
Garden ought not to be without 
it, the Flowers being very good 
in Salads, and the. Sprigs of it are 
very refreſhing in our Drinks in 
hot Weather; we may ſow it In 

tne 


BO 

the Spring in the worſt Ground 
we have. ; Q 

Boxraco Conſtantinopolitana , 
Flore reflexo, cæruleo, Calyce ve- 
ficario, Borrage of- Conſtantinople. 
Its Root is as big as one's little 
Finger, about four or five Inches 
in length, blackiſh without, flethy, 
accompany'd with Fibres of the 
ſame 8 which are about half 
a Foot long, whitiſh within, fill'd 
with a clammy Humour. It puts 
forth Leaves about half a Foot 
long, and about four or five Inches 
wide, picked at the Ends, but at 
their Baſe divided into two round 


Ears; theſe Leaves are ſupported 


on a Pedicle or Stalk ſeyen or 
eight Inches long, rounded on the 
Back, hollowed pipe-wiſe on the 
other Side, whitiſh, diſtributing it 
ſelf into many Neryes, extending 
tothe yery Edges; theſe Leayes 
are beſides pale-green, rough, and 
ſtudded with ſmall Tumours, 
They taſte lat and mucilaginous, 
s do the Roots, The Stalk is a 
Foot high, ſolid, ies i hairy, two 
or three Lines thic branchy be- 


9 


low, garniſh'd with ſmall Leayes 


like the other, but no more than 
two Inches long, to one and a half 
broad. The Flowers grow at the 
Top of the Branches, they are ve- 
ry ſleek, and of a pale-red Co- 
lour ; Each Flower is eight or nine 
Lines diameter, ſtanding on a 
Stalk near half an Inch long, ſwel- 
ling behind like a Bladder, whi- 
tſh, and hardly a Line broad. 
This Flower, which is a Sky-blue, 
i divided into five Parts diſpos d 
like a Wheel, a Line broad, turn- 
Ing back, obtuſe at the Point; 
irom the Middle of -the Flower, 
which is whitiſh, tho* the reſt is 
dlue, ariſe fiye Chieves or Threds 
three Lines long, hairy at their 
Baſe, white likewiſe, each charged 
with a blue Apex. The Cup is 
cut into five Points, hairy, and 


from its Center ariſes a Piſtile or 
Pointal ſquare, ſurmounted by a 


purple Thread, halt an Inch long: 


'This Cup dilates into a Bladder, 
four or five Lines diameter, half 
an Inch long, angulous, briſtling 
up with Hairs a Line and a half 
long: The Piſtile turns to a Fruit 
with four Seeds, each of which 


bears the Figure of a Viper's Head, 


but are no more than a Line long, 
ſhining, bright-green at firſt, at- 
terwards blackiſh. 

Bosci-SALVIA or Salvia Boſci, 
. e. Scorodonia, 

A Boranick is a Betaniſt, 

_ BoxanisT is in Latin Botanicus, 
the Greet Boraumòs ſignifies one 


who ſtudies or knows Herbs or 


Plants, from the Greek Word Bo- 
1%, an Herb or Plant. 


BoTARICAL, whatever relates to 


Herbs or Plants. 
BoraNxv, the Study or Know- 
ledge of Plants, ſo is Botanolog ia. 
Bor Axicun is the ſame as Her- 
barium, an Herbal. 
Bor ANOPHWYLOs, a Lover of 
Plants. N | 
Bor Ry, is in Greek. Borevs, and 
in Engliſh Oak of Jeruſale m, a Shrub 
whole Leaves are like Grunſel, 


but of a ſtrong Scent, is raiſed 


either from Seeds fown in the 
Spring, or from Curtings, ſet in 
the Earth about April, or May, 
or indeed ſuch Cuttings may be 
planted all Summer long, they 
will ftrike Root; this is a Green- 
houſe Plant, | 

BouL \PATHUM FR4aCASTORI, 7. e. 
Biſtor ta. 

Box TREE is Buxus. 

BRANCA lupina Anguilarz, 7. e. 
Car diaca. | 

BR/MBL E, or Black-berry-buſh, is 
Rubus ſylveſtris. 
SroNr-BRAnIBTE, or Raſpis, is 
Chamærubus ſaxatilis. 

Branca Urſina, See Acanthus. 

BRASsILE- wooↄo, Braſilia arbor. 
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By Ass ICA in Greek is call'd xe 
By, i. e. Crime, and in Engliſh 


\ Cole and Colewort, and the Sort of 


Cole which makes an Head, which 
we call Cabbage, is in Latin Brafſt 
ca Capitata; ſo the Cole ſo re-. 
markable for its Flower, which 
we call Colr-Hower, or more com- 
monly Cauly-Flower, is in Latin 
Braffica fl.rida, but I ſhall ſpeak 
only of the Coleworts, as the Gar- 
deners call them under the ſimple 


Word Braſſica. The Coleworts are 


of many Kinds, ſome of which 
have their Leaves beautifully cut 
and curPd of various Colours, ſuch 
as Reds of all Sorts, Purples, Y el- 


have ſeen a Bed of thele as beauti- 
ſul as ever | {aw any Thing of the 
Garden; And beſides their Uſe for 
Boyling as onewould do other Cole- 
worts, I think their Beauties require 
a Place among our Curioſities ; 
and to raiſe a Strain of fine Sorts 
to ſhew various Colours, | would 
plant at firſt ſome of the curld- 
Sorts of the common green Co- 
Jours, together with ſome of the 


Bꝛoren- Koll, which laſt being of a 


red Colour will help to produce 
Varieties by the Seed, which will 
then ripen; and even ſome of the 


red Cabbages, and of the white 


or yellow Savoy Cabbages - may 
be planted with them, in Order 
to produce the greater Varieties 
both in Colour and Shape of the 
Leaves; for by the Male Duſt of 
ene Sort ſetting the Seed of ano. 


ther, we ſhall find the Alteration 


very ſenſibly in the Leaves of 
thoſe Plants which ſhall: he pro- 
duced from ſuch Seeds, as I have 
already obſerved in ſome ſeedling 
Plants of the white Cabbage, 


which were raiſed from white Cab-. 


bage Seed that had been impregna- 
ted by the Male Duſt of a red 
Cabbage which had been planted 
near it on Purpoſe in Mr. Spires's 


Garden at H:xton; but for the 


5 B R 


lows and Greens, and alſo White. 


„„ 
common Cole wort as well as this, 
we are to ſow the Seeds of them 


in Auguſt, that they may have 


lome Strength before W inter, fo 
that they may have large Leaves 
to cut early in the Spring when 
Greens are ſcarce. | 

nes ic Capitata, in Eng liſb 
the (abb ag, is that Lott of Cole- 
wort which by the natural folding 
of its Leaves makes the. 
a Globe or an Head 4s the Garden- 
ers call it, or as the common 
Senſe is the Colewort which 
will cabbage. Of the Cabbage 
then we have ſeyeral Sorts. tie 
Batterſea Cabbage, one calVa the 


Sugar-loaf'd Cabbage, the Zuich 


Cabbage, the Savoy Cabbage, and 


the red Cabbage. All thule are 
raiſed from Seed either 1own in the 


Spring if they are delign'd tor win- 
ter Cabbages, or about the Middle 
of September if we delign them 
Spring Cabbages, that are to bring 
good Heads in May: When any 
of theſe are come up from Seed, 
let them be planted out at fix 
Inches Diſtance. as ſoon as they 


ſhew their firſt rough Leaf; and 


when we are prepared to plant 
them out at proper Diſtances to 
ſtand, let them be planted in Rows 
two Foot aſunder, and follow'd 
well with Water, and they will 
come to be large; but if they are 


planted too near together, they will 


be apt to run to Seed; nor ſhould 
we let any of thoſe Plants ſtand to 
flower near thofe. which are good 
Kinds and are traiced up to Seed, 
becauſe 'thoſe which run quickly 
to Seed without Cabbaging will 
never or very rarely bring Seed 
that will produce Cabbages; and 


beſides the male Duſt of theſe will 


ſpoil the Seed that ſhall be pro- 


duced by the ſtrong Cabbage Plant. 


If we ſow in the Spring or 
winter Cabbages, we muſt plant 
out for good when they have 

' . got 


* 


Figure of ' 


B R 


got about four Leaves; and to 
haye Cabbages early in the Sum- 
mer, plant them out for good the 
Feginning of January 3 the Savoy 
Cabbages which are commonly 
calbd Sayoys, ſhould only be rat- 
ſed for Winter Uſe as well as the 
red Cabbage, and the Batter 
Cabbage is the belt to come early 
in the Summer; there is a Way 
to make Cabbages as they call it 
by tying up the Leaves when they 
are large and rolling them over 
one another, which blanches the 
inward Parts, and makes them as 
ſweet as Cabbages- 8 
BRASSICA florida, or the Cauly- 
flower, is raiſed as the Cabbage, 
whether for Spring or Autumn, 
but the Plants deſign'd to cut in 
May thould be planted out for good 
in January, and cover'd with Glas 
bells, a little tilted up to give 
them Air, but ſo as to- keep them 
> tom the Froſts. See Cauliflower. 
n BRIA ſylveſtris Plinij, is Tama- 
riſcus. | 


y BRICORRUES, 7. e. Myagrum mo- 
d, nber mon. n 

＋ BRINDONES, i. e. Britannica ma- 
2) Wjr : See Cocblearia. | 

nd BNVTZzA, a Sort of Corn known 
nt to the Ancients, call'd Spelt Wheat 
to Nor Spelt Corn, which is a Kind 
ws Hof Za, which fee. 3 

yd BrooKkLIME, is Anagalis Aqua- 
vill Na, and Becabunga. 8 


BROOM, is Geniſta. 
BROOME*RAPE, is Orobanc he. 
BROOM-SPANISH is Geniſta Hiſ- 
panica. 5 | 
BrocoLr is a Plant of the Cole 
Race much eſteem'd in Italy, eſpe- 
ally near Naples; there are ſeveral 
orts of it; I call it in E-gliſh, 
he Sprout Cauliflower, becauſe the 
drocoli which is to be eaten if 
the Flower ſtalk with the Flower 
bud at the End of it, or as one 


ve are to diipoſe in that Man- 
r that it may begin to ſtalk for 


may ſay, the Flower ſprout ; this 


BR 


flow'ring about Odteber, and tut- 
ting off theſe Stalks to the com 
mon Length of Aſparagus, we, 
ſtrip them off the Strings in the 
Rind, and tie them up in Bun- 
dles, and let them boyl four Mi- 
nutes. We ſow their Seed in 
March; theſe when they begin to 
ſprout will ſprout all Winter It 
they are often cut: See my Monthly 
Writings. i 
Bromos is in Greek Bed og, that 
is Oats, the Beo ues Toa is Avena 
Herba, or Oat Graſs, by ſome calbd 
Gramen bromoides and Wild Oats, 
is wild every where, and may be 
rais'd from Seed {own in March or 
in Autums, : 
BauNARIA, . e. Leontopetalon. 
BruxELLa five Prunella, Self- 


heal. 


Bruscus, in Greek vEvpvpoiiy, 
which fignifics acuta Myrtus, but 
it is no Myrtle; however the 
Leaves have the Figure of Myr- 
tle Leaves and are ever green; 
but it is alſo call'd in Greek uu- 
audi, which in Engliſh is Mouſe- 
thorn, though the common En- 


gliſb. Name is Butcher s.broom; the 


Germans from the Greek Name 
laſt- mentioned call it MAueſdorn, 
which Name I wonder has been 
loſt in England, ſince we have al- 
ways, as one may ſay, had ſome 
who were Judges of the Greek 
Language, or at leaſt of the Saxen 
Language; but theſe Enquiries are 
more proper for another Work, 
tis my Buſineſs to tell what the 
Plant is, and how to propagate 
it; 'tis an evergreen with Myr- 
tle Leaves, very tharp at the 
Ends and makes a low Buſh; it 
is allo call'd in Engliſh, Knee Holm 
or Knee Hilly, in the Middle of 
its Leaves it brings its Fruit 
which is a Berry like the Lau- 
rel of Alexandria, A Garden ſhould * 
not be without it; it is encrcas'd , 
either by dividing the Roots in 
the Spring, or by ſuwing the Sceds 
at that Time, Buy 
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Baron dendroides, i. & Muſcus 
Arbereus. | PH 

BRYoNY is Brionia. 
'  Bryonxia alba & nigra Off. in 
Greek Bevwria, in Engliſh Bryc!), 
is either of the white or black 
Kind, of which there ate ſeveral 
Sorts, ſome growing wild in En- 
gland; and 1 have had two others 
trom abroad, beſides the Tam ot 
the Weſt-Indies which I ſuſpe& to 
be a Bryony, for it is like it in 
its Root and its manner of Growth, 
and the Leaves allo made like 
thoſe of the black Briony but lar- 
ger; but hitherto I have not ſeen 
the Flower of it: 
once to have ſeen a Root of the 
Yam that was hung up in a Ta- 
vern Kitchen which ſhot its Bran- 


ches above twenty Foot, but hard- 


ly ſhew'd its Leaves, though I 
have had ſome Plants which have 
had Leaves near a Foot long, ſo 
much was beholding to the Earth 
and Stoyez tho' the Weight of 
Branches and Leaves which I had 
Proceeding from a Root abbut a 


Foot long was hardly more, as near 


as I could gueſs, than the Weight 
of Branches from that Rod in 
the Tavern Kitchen whoſe Root 


was about a Foot long and had 


no Earth to nouriſh it; we find 
from hence that this Root re- 

quires a light dry Soil, and ſo we 
obſerve in the Bryonies, they love 
the Sides of a dry ſandy Bank: 
J once was at the digging up ef 
a Root of the white Bryony in 
Surry where the Soil was very 
ſaudy which meaſured above three 
Foot long of maſſy Root but the 


lower End was broken which run 


down in two Fangs, towards the 
ſprouting Part it was eight Inches 
diameter. I had a Deſign to 
have cut it into the Figure of a 
Man and replanted it to have 


ferm'd a Mandrake, which I be- 


lieve uſed to be done anciently 


_ afide the Thought; both 


| remember 


ſun. 


[ 


1 
with thefe Roots, but loſing the 
two Legs in the digging, 1 lay'd 
The White 
and black Bryony may. be pro- 


| Piece of the 


W by _ 
Loot, and may be cut into any 


Figure and grow being planted 
in Februa 


ry, or when the Stalk 
are dry, he black Bryony 1 
call d Iamnus by Mr. Tournefort. 
Bosom uM, 2. e. Aſter Atticus, 
VCCINUM, 7. e. Delpbinium. 
BocklER-wokr, or Hartwort, is 


 Tordylium, or Seſeli or Cauralis. 


UCKTHORN is Rhamnus. 
Buxxas noches, i. e. fructus Sr 
Japarille, a Spaniſh Name tor the 
Fruit or Seed of - Sarſaparill, 
which ſignifies in Engliſh God 
Night. See Surſa parilla. 
iper's Bucloss is Echium. 
Bus ross is Bugloſs or Bugl. 


BucLosa & Bugleſum, in Greet 


Beyawogor or Bzyawogos Which pro- 


perly ſignifies a Neat's Tongue, or 
in Latin, Lingua bubula, my Rea- 


| der will ſee under the Word Bor- 


rago or Burrage how this has 
been differently call'd; the Greel 
Names I ſuppoſe mean aur Gar- 
den Burrage, becauſe Cats, one of 
the ancient Writers of Husbandry, 
tells us that we ſhould take a Leal 
of the Lingua bubula to cover 
a Stock when 'tis grafted in or- 
der to prevent the Rain getting 
into the Cleft 3 now this Burrage 
Leaf being broader and larger than 


the Leaf which we call Buglols, 


I ſuppoſe with ſome others that 
*tis our Garden Burrage which he 
means, for none of the Buglols 
Leaves are big enough to do this 
Office : We have however a Plant 
growing with us call'd Buglols 
which is a pretty Plant, there are 
two or three Sorts ſo eall'd, See 
Parkinſcn's Figures of them; they 
may be rais'd ſrom Seeds ſown 
in the Spring or early in 85 

| Us 


Cc» S 


— 
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BucLE is Bugula. 


Bos A in 2 05 is Bugle, we 


have no Greek Name for it that 


1 can find; it is however fre- 


quently call'd Copſolide media and 
Sdlidago media, but the firſt Name 
is more general; Bagula five Con- 
ſolida media, Bugle or middle Con- 


ſound are the Names which 'tis 


generally known by; there are ſe- 
veral Sorts of it, all which may 
be raiſed from Seeds ſown in the 


| Spring, they moſt of them de. 


light in moiſt and ſhady Places, 
we may ſee ſome of them cut 
in Parkinſon. | 

A Borg, in Latin Bulbys, is a 
round Root compoled of ſeveral 
Tunicks or Coats placed one o- 


ver another, or elle of ſeyeral qua- 


mæ or Scales; and there is a third 
Kind of Root which is reckoned 
among the Bulbs, which is round 
like wk coated Bulb, but is all 
of one ſolid Piece the firſt; which 
I call the coated Bulb, is ſuch as 
the Onion, Wr . and Jonquill ; 
the ſecond Sort of Bulb, which is 
calld the ſcaly Bulb, is like that 
of the white ny and the cloſe 
and entire Bulb is ſuch as the 
Root of the Cyclamen and Cro- 
cus, Cc. All theſe Kinds are ſup- 
ported by Fibres which ſhoot from 
their Bottoms. 

Bur sINE Plinij, i. e. Wacintbus 
Comoſus. 8 

Bor OAS HAN UH of other Ways 
Nucila terreftris, in Engliſh the 


Which there are two or three 


their Roots which are very good 
for _— they are not unwor- 
thy. the Garden; they may be pro- 
papated by tranſplanting the Roots 
when the Stalks are dry, or elſe 
by ſowing the Seeds of them in 


landy Ground where they moſt de- 
light. 5 | 


Earth Nut or Earth Cheſnut, of 


the Autumn or Spring Seaſons in 


B U 


_ ButBocopium, 52. e. Pſeudo-nar- 
cifſus, in Engliſh, Daffodil. Ray. 
. BUNAPALLA, i. e. Macis. 
BoNiun is the {are as Balbo- 
caſtanum, in Engliſh. Earth Nuts or 
Earth Cheſnuts: See Bulbocaſta- 
num. 


Bunias from theGreet Bygs wich 


ſignifies Napus in Latin, or our 
cultivated Navew, and the Greek 


B2zrnas d ye, - OF in Latin Napus 


agreſtis is the wild Navew, Sce 
my Survey of the ancient Hu 
bandry for a full Account of its 
however here we may ſay tis 

Turnep, and is to be rais'd fr 

Seed ſown early in the Spring or 
in Juh, if we would have a win- 
ter Crop; for *tis the Root of 
this which is to be eaten, and 
the ſowing in July gives it time 
to make its Root tho” not to run 
to Seed before the next Spring, 
which ought to be obſerv'd in the 


{owing of all Sceds againſt Winter 


that are to produce Roots ſor the 
Kitchen, for when they incline to 


run to Seed, the Roots grow ſtrin- 


oy : See Napus. 

BuPHTHALMUM Off. of Bromfel- 
fius, which is alſo Ocmlus Bovis, is 
the Bellis majr of others: The 
firſt is in Engliſb Ox-Eye, the laſt 
is in Engliſh, the great Daiſie: See 
Bellis. The tru: Ox-Eye how-ever 
has a great many ſhrubby Branches 
with hne wing'd Leaves like Yar- 
row, ſomewhat white and hoary, 
each Stalk terminated by a large 
corymbiterous Flower of a dee 
yellow Colour, like a Marigold ; 


orts, two of them growing wild, it grows wild in the North of En- 
in England, but for the Sake of gl:xd, and may be rais'd from 


Seed ſown in the Spring; but the 


great Daiſie is uſed for it in the 


Shops. 

Bop LEURUu like the Greek Ba- 
d ogy, in Engliſh Hare's Ear, of 
which we have ſeveral Sorts wild 
with Zus; however for Variety 
ſake we may have ſome in the 

Garden, 
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Garden, rather to ſnew us the Di- 
verſity of Figures among them than 
for any Ornament they will produce; 
tow their Seeds in February or 


March, there are Cutts of ſome of 


thefe in Gerrard and in Parkinſon. 
Borkisris I heophraſti is ſup- 
poſed to be Eupleurum or Hare's 


Ear: See Bupleurum. 


Burpock, is Lappa, Perſonata, 
or Bardana major. : | 
Burner, is Vimpinella. 
BuR-REED, is Spargamum. 
BuRGEON, an Eye, or Bud, or 


Germ ot a 'Iree. 


Bo, c18P:NA. is Rhamnus ſoluti- 
us, in Engliſh Purging Thorn or 
Bucl thorn, there are ſeveral Kinds 
of this Cut in Parkinſon, .the 
moſt common Sort is a Shrub fre- 


quently found in Hedges about 


Dartferd in Kent, theſe bear Eer- 
ries which are black when they 
are ripe; they love a dry ſandy 
Soil and may be railed from the 
Berries ſown in the Spring. 
Buxsa Paſtoris Off. has not any 
Greek Name that 1 can find, but 
is calld in Engliſh, Shephe d's 
Purſe; it is a very common Weed 
growing in gravelly Places, it is 
allo call'd in the North of England 
Pickpurſe and Caſeweed. | 


BurTTeR-Burn or Peſtilent Wort, 
is Petalites. 


Bou rrERR-wonr is Finguicula, 
Burcurk's-FROO.Nmͤ or Kyxee-b:ly, 


is Ruſcus, Fruſcus, or Oxym)yrſine. 


dee Bruſcus. 


Buromous Theophraſti, i. e. Spar - | 


mim. h | 

Buxus Arbor is call'd in Greek 
motos, in Engliſh the Box- Tr. e, 
growing at one Place in Surry, 
as it were, wild, and has given 
Name to the famous Hill it grows 
upon, Bcx-hill, where there has 
been large Trees of it, but at 
reſent there are are only Buſhes of 
it. This is a chalky Soil mx'd with 
Gravel which may ſerve to ſhew 


geſt Wood laid in the 


CA 
us what Soil jt delights in: In 
our Nurſeries we have ſeveral 
Sorts of Box which are cultiva- 


ted for the Ornament of Gar- 
dens, either for Hedges, or in Pi- 


ramids or Balls; the Smallneſs of 


its Leaf makes it cut very cloſe, 
it is raiſed by Layers of the youn- 
eſt \ Earth in 
October, and alſo by Cuttings at 
that Time; there is one Sort of it 
variegated, which makes a beau- 
tiful Appearance, and we have 
likewiſe a Dwarf Sort, which is 
call'd the Datch Box uſed: for Par- 
terre Works, and for edging of 
Flower Beds, which is encreas'd 
by parting the Roots in the 
Spring or in Autumn; this ſmall 
Sort is ſold by the Yard. 
Brssus, 7. e. Goſſidium Arboreum. 


2 


NABBacr, is Braſſica capitata. * 
CABBAGER-TRERF, or Palmetto 
Royal, is Palma nobilis. 
 Cacartra Americana, or in En- 
gliſb call'd Strange Colts Foot 
America by Parkinſon ; he likewiſe 
ſhews Figures of ſome other Kinds 
of Cacalia or ſtrange Colts. foot, 
which he refers to the xaxaaa of 
Dioſcorides : We learn from him 
that they grow in moiſt Places, 
and I find by the Manner of their 
Growth that they may not only 
be raiſed from Seed ſown in the 
Spring upon gentle hot Beds, but 
may be. increaſed from the Roots 
when the Leaves are down” 
Cacartia Lacunæ is Perfoliata, 
which See 
»CacuLia Loniceri : See Lilium 
convallium. - 
Cacanun Galeni, like Cacalia. 
Ca cao, or Chocolate -· Tree is Ca- 
cao. | 
Cacao or Cacayate, in Engl 
the 


CA 

the Cacao or Chocolate Tree, is a 
Tree of a mean Size, as we are 
inform'd by Bemo in his Deſcrip- 
tion of America, which, he tells 
us, loves to grow in moiſt Pla- 
ces, ſhaded from the Sun; and if 
there is not ſome Hiil to ſhade 
this Plant from the Sun Beams, 
we muſt make an Arbour near it 
to defend it ; however it is certain 
that the Kernels of the Nuts mu 
be planted as ſoon as they are 
gathered, or they will not grow 


as has been obſerved. by ſe- 


veral who have been in the Ca- 


_ ribbee Iſlands where they grow; 


ſo that to get them into England, 
we muſt either put the Nuts in- 
to Earth as ſoon as they are ga- 
ther'd, or elſe get {mall Plants of 
them; and if they were once with 


us, they muſt have a bark Bed all 


the Summer, and our beſt Stove 
in Winter, only keep their Leaves 
trom the violent Heat of the Sun. 

CacATREPOLA Matthioli, is Car- 
duus ſtellaris, or Star-thiſtle or Cal- 
trop Thiſtle. 

Cacavia Cretenſium, is Lotus 
Arbor. | | 

Caceras Indorum, in Engliſh, 
Indian IJraſis Rocts; theſe Roots 
being dry are ſaid to taſte like 
Cheinuts, but are unpleaſant to 
be eaten while they are green : 
In the dryeſt time they ſhoot forth 
Stalks with Leaves like the Wa- 
ter Flag; theſe grow in Peru, fo 
that if we have any Roots from 
thence, they ſhould be brought in 
Earth and kept in our warmeſt 
Stoves. | 

Cacui is call'd by Parkinſon, 


the Pine- Apple like Cheſnut Mol. n 


is a thorny Tree growing in Ma- 
labar; the Tree is as large as a 
Fig Tree, with Date: like Leaves; 
the Fruit grows out of the old 
Wood, like that of the true Sy- 
camore, and is a Foot long, and 
the Thickneſs of one's Thigh, and 
. re. | 


like a Yomegranate; the inner 


lon, a Peach, a ſweet Orange and 


ca 2 
of a browniſh yellow Outſide 
when *tis ripe; being form'd ſome- 
what like a Pine Apple, and ha- 
ving many ſeveral Cells within it 


Subſtance ſomewhat firm and well 
ſcented, taſting like a Musk-Me- 


Honey together; theſe Cells con- 
tain about 3co ſmall Fruits, in 
Shape and Taſte like Figs with- 
out Skins; within each of which 
Fruit is a Seed like a Cheinut 
which is roaſted like Cheſnuts to 
be eaten; theſe Nuts if we could 


get them ſound to England would 


grow with a little Help of hot 
beds; the beſt way is to bring them 
in the whole Fruit, and then con- 
hder the Latitude. 

Cacurrs, or Canchyys is differently 
underſtood by Authors, ſome ta- 
king it for a Ball wherewith they 
uſed to burn an Eſcar; others 
uſing the Word for a ſcaly Tuft, 
ſuch as the Catkin of a Tree 
but others ſuppoſe it to ſignifie no 
more than a Germen or bud which 
ſpreads into Branches after the 
Winter is over. 


Cacorr1Bur vs the ſame as Caca- 


frepola, the Caltrop Thiſtle ;, fee the 


anagement under the Word Car- 
duus. 


CacunaLunm Plinij, 7. e. Alcine 
Baccifera. | 


Capts1 Indi, i. e. Folium In- 
dum. | 


CaApLock or Charlock : Sze Ra- 
piſtrum. 


CAciiian, f. e. Androſamum 
majus. | | | 

Carc-/LITRa, ;. e. Caucalis. 

Cajous, in Engliſh Apple-beaps, 
is a Fruit frequently growing in 
Frmaica and the Caribbee Iſlands z 
the Fruit is thaped like a Vear 
with the great Erd next the Stalk, 
and at the ſmall End of the 
Fruit is a Nut in the Form of 


Kidney, which is the Seed. from 


whence 
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Bean. 
trom Braſil, is called by the Peo- 


— 
C A 


| believe 


Cajous, The Cajus or Apple 
Becauſe this Fruit cometh 


ple there Cajous, and is in ſeveral 
Things like unto the Anacardos: 
1 thought it not amiſs to give 
the Knowledge thereof net there- 
unto, with the Deſcription of 
it, as Cluſias hath recorded in his 
Scholia, on the Anacardes in Gar- 
cias; for I find ſome other Au- 
thors to have made Mention of 
it; as Ghii(topherus a Ciſta, Lug- 
dunenſis, Linſcbeten, Baptiſta Terra- 
rius, who let forth a imal] Plant 
thereof for one Year's Growth 
yet none have added any Thing 
unto him. Ihis Tree (faith he) is 
great, having Leaves like the 
ear Tree, but rather like Bay- 
Leaves in thoſe that are new ſprung 


up; thick and of a pale green 


Colour: The Flower is white like 
the Orange Flower, and thigker 


with Petals, but not ſo {weet as 


they; the Fruit is like unto a 
Gooſe-ezg both for Form and Great- 
nels; ot a very yellow Colour, 
and ſweet; full of a Liquor like 
unto that of a 3 that is cal - 
led Lima, which is eaten by them 
with great Delight; yet ſomewhat 
ſharp, and Aceſta faith the fame z 
and as it encrealeth, the Nut grow- 
eth leis, (although Thevrt, in the 
ſixty firſt Chapter of his Deſcrip- 
tion of America, contradicteth this 
manifelt Truth) not having any 


Seed within it; but at the End 


of this Fruit groweth forth this 


Nut, which being put into. the 
Ground dcth ipring up like the 


whence we raiſe the Plant: Thefe Stones or Kernels, or any other 
Nuts are call'd by the Inhabi- 
tants Cuſhee Stones; they may 
be raisd in hot Beds, and muſt 
have the Aſſiſtance of the Bark 
Bed in the Summer, and the beſt 
Stove in the Winter: 
there are ſome Plants now in En- 
gland. {| 


Fruit, being of the Faſhion. of an 
Hare's Kidney, of an Aſa Colour, 
ſometimes declining to Redneſs: 
This Nut hath a double Rind, or 
Shell. between, which is a certain 
ſpongy Subſtance, full of moiſt, 
tharp and burning Oil, the Kernel 
within being as {weet as a Piſtack 
Nut, covered with a thin Aſh-co- 
loured Skin, which is to be taken 
away, and is ſaid to be a Stirrer 
up of venereous Actions, and there. 
fore uſed by them being firſt light- 
ly toaſted :: The ſharp liquor or 
Oyl is uſed by them againſt Scabs, 
and is good allo for running Tet- 
ters and Ringworms. 

CakiLE Græca arvenſis, filiqua 
ſtriata brevi. This Plant is branchy 
a Foot and a half or two Foot high, 
its Stalk is three Lines thick, dusky 
green, moderately hairy, angulous, 
tull of white Pith, ſubdivided in- 
to ſeveral Branches, attended with 
Leaves here and there like thoſe 
of the Garden-Rocket; they are 
about two - Inches long, deep 


green, fleſhy, acrid, mucilaginous, 


cut in as far as the Stalk, and 
growing leſs the nearer they are 
to the Flowers. From the Baſe 
of thoſe Leaves grow ſmall Threads 
adorned with yet ſmaller Leaves ; 
the Extremitics of the Branches 
are laden all along with Flowers 
conſiſting of four white Petals five 
Lines long 3 which however do not 
riſe out of the Cup above two 
Lines: The Cup conſiſts of four 
Leaves, and from its Center grow 
fix white Chieves with yellow 
Tops. The Peſtle is but three 
Lines long, and turns afterwards to 
a Fruit of hve or ſix Lines long, 
two Lines thick, gutter'd, picked, 
conſiſting of two Pieces, jointed 
End to End, lo as the lower Part 
ſomewhat hollow receives the T u- 
beroſity of the upper; both are 
of ſpungy Subſtance, and each in- 


clole 


whicl 
Unto t 
bluiſh 
ſmall 

Root 

veral | 
in the 
abidet 
anothe 
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cloſe in a ſeparate Cell a reddiſh 


Seed half a Line long. 


CABASsH, a Sort of Gourd: 
See Pepo. ; 
CarAaBas::-TREE is Higuero O- 
viedi. | OR, 
CaLamivT is Calamintha. 
CaramintTHa Aquatica of Geſ- 
ner, and alſo Siſymbrium agreſte 


aquaticumz I ſuppoſe from the 


Greek Ag εν,ẽ 3 tho' the Greek 
ſignifies rather Mentaſtrum; how- 
ever according to the Name Ca- 
lamentha aquatica, the Englifh 
Name is Water-Calamint + it is pro- 
pagated by dividing the Roots 
when the Stalks are dry ; or by 
planting of Cuttings or Slips of 
it any Time in the Spring: The 
Name indicates that it ſhould be 
cultivated in watery Places; fo 1 
make it a Plant for the Water 
Tubs. See Water Tub and Mentha. 
 CarammrTHaA vulgaris, Common 
Calamint. The ordinary Calamint, 
that groweth ulually abroad in the 
dry Grounds with us, is a imall 
Herb ſeldom riſing above a Foot 
high, with ſquare hoary and woody 
Stalks, and two ſmall hoary Leaves 
ſet at a Joint about the Fignels 
of Marjoram, a little dented about 
the Edges, and of a quick Scent, 


as the whole Herb is: The Flow-_ 


ers ſtand at ſeveral Spaces of the 
Stalks, from the Middle upwards, 
which are ſmall and gaping like 
unto thoſe of Mints, and of a pale 
bluiſh Colour; after which follow 
ſmall round blackiſh Seed : The 
Root is ſmall and woody, with ſe— 
reral {mall Sprigs ſpreading with- 
in the Ground, and dyeth not, but 
abideth many Years. There is 


another of this Sort, which is like 
unto it but ſomewhat leller ; chiefly 
in the Flowers differing, which 
are not ſo large by the halt, which 
noteth it to he a differing Species. 

C LAMINTYVA montana preitan- 
Jior, The greateſt Calamint, iu. 


CA 

tain Mint. This ſweet Calamint 
rileth up to be a Foot and 

half high, with ſquare, hard * 
hoary Stalks, which are many and 
ſlenderer than thoſe of the wild 
Mints; whereon are ſet at every 
Joint two ſmall, and ſomewhat 
round Leaves deeply dented about 
the Edges; yet larger than theſe 
of the former wild kind, being 
ſomewhat hairy, and nut ſo hoary, 
but rather of a {ad green Colour, 


of a very {weet Scent : The }low- 


ers are gaping like the other. but 
larger, and of a purple Colour ; 
after which cometh the Seed, 
which is black; ſmall and round, 


like unto Furſlain Seed; the Root 


is woody, but abideth and ſhoot- 
eth forth new Branches every 
Year. | | 
CaLAMINTHA altera odore pu- 
legij / foliis maculoſis, Sp-tted Ca- 
lamilgt. This ſpotted Calamint 
diff:reth not much from our or- 
dinary wild Calamint, but grow- 
eth not fo great and high, having 
ſquare, hard, hoary Stalks and 
Leaves thereon like it; but ſpot- 
ted here and there, and of a ſtrong 
Scent like unto Penny Royal; 
the Flowers grow in the ſame man- 
ner, but ſmaller and ot a pale pur- 
pliſh Colour. | 
CAaLAMINTH \ minor incana, Small 
Calamint. This hoary ſmall Cala- 
mint hath ſmall, low, and ſlender 
hoary Stalks not above a Foot high, 
whereon are let two Leaves at a 
Joint, as in the other Sorts, but 
{ſmaller and more hoary than the 
leaſt Buſh Baſil: The Flu ers 
are very imall, but like the lait, 
and of a leis heady Scent. 
CALAMINATHA Arventlis yerticil- 
lata aquatica Belgarum Lobelij, 
Field Calamint with wh rled C.r.- 
nets, This {mall 1 ield Calamint 
fendeth ferth leveral tquare, hoary 
Stalks full of Joints, and two 
H 2 {mal!, 
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ſmall, and almoſt round, hoary common Place of Growth being 
Leaves ſet thereat up to the Tops, in Woods about Lancaſhire z we 
ſomewhat like unto the Leaves may take them up when they 
of Penny Royal, of a quick and are in Flower with Tufts of 
ſharp yet ſweet Scent like there- Earth about their Roots ; or elſe 
unto ; towards the Tops of the it we are provided with a Blad- 
Stalks and Branches ſtand with der, we may mix a little tine 
the Leaves many purpl#h Flow- Earth and Water in it, like a thin 
ers, ſeyeral ſet together in a Mud, and plunge the Roots in it; 
Whorle or Coronet; the Root is by this Means I have carry'd 
ſmall, and abideth long, not pe- Plants very late for ſome hundred 
riihing after Seed Time. Miles; we may increaſe it by di- 
CAaLamvs aromaticus Off. is al- viding the Roots after the Stalks 
ſo call'd Accrus, and in Engliſh, The are periſh'd, which is the beſt Time 
ſweet ſmelling Flag; there is ſome if we can then tell where to find 
Diſpute concerning the Plant, them; I fear the Seed will hardly 
which is the trus Sort of Diqſcori- do with us. 
des and Galen; but as at preſent . Carcizraca Lobelij z. e. Crith- 
we employ a lag which is ſweet mum. | | 
ſcented, which pales for the right | CaLcimR-Pa Off. the ſame as 
with a great many People; it is Cacotribulus, or Star Thiſtle. See 
that | ſhall ſpeak of, whoſe Leaves Carduus tor the Management of 
are like the Leaves of other Flags. it. 
as well as the manner of its Growth. @Car.cin*D PranTs what they 
Theſe Leaves as well as the Rquts produce, ſet down from ſome Tryals 
are {wcet ſcented, and grow) in upon one Part of a Plant, as well 
watery Places about N.,rwich in organick, as content, ſeparated from 


ſuch Plenty, that upon a certain the reſt; in anſwer to theſe ſup- 


Feaſt Day in that City the Streets poſed Queries, | 
are ſtrew'd with it ; this is eaſily Query x. What Proportion doth 
encreas'd by parting the Roots in the Lixivial Salt of the Pith, or 
the Spring, and planting them in pithy Part of a Plant, bear to that 
Water Tubs or in watery Places: of the fibrous, er of the woody 
I may hint by the by that it ſeems Part? Or whether is there a fixed 
highly probable, that the true Ca- Salt always found in either of them ? 
lamus aromaticus is not ſweet ſcent - A ſufficient Anſwer, to which 
ed: See Aromaticus. muſt be built upon many Tryals. 
CArcatRIPOLa, i. e. Carduus At preſent I ſhall only mention 
Stellaris, Star-Thiſile or Caltrop- two, one upon Starch anſwerable 
Thiſtle. to the pithy Parts; the other up- 
Car ceRis flos, 7. e. Delphinium. on Flax, conſiſting almoſt wholly 
Carceorus Mariæ, otherways of the nervous, or of Sap Veſſels. 
calPd Elleborine major, and in Of STaxcn, 1bj. yieldeth about 
Engliſh, Great wild Ellebere or our 1bj. 14. not of Aſhes, but of black 
Ladies Slippers, but there arc allo Coal: For though it be expoſed 
ſome ſmall Kinds which for the in a calcining Furnace to a vehe- 
Oddneſs of their Flowers very well ment Fire, for five or ſix Hours, 
deſerye a Place in our Collection which is longer than will ſerve to 
of curious Plants; only *tis ne- calcine moſt Bodies, yet will it not 
ceſlary to know that they do not in the leaſt part be reduced 
love a great deal of Sun; their to Aſhes; but to the laſt continued 
| (tho' 


Cx. C a” 
(tho' the fierceneſs of the Fire in a Crucible within the Fire, he” 
conſumed part of it) as black as fore it comes to have thick Fumes, 
when it was firit burnt. So ſtrangely it boyls up with a very great 
was the remaining Part of the Foam or Froth; and is the only 
Sulphur fixed to the Earth; that Gum or Roſin of thele before us, 
in flying away, it did volatilize that hath this Property; ſo that 
and carry that away with it: In I ſuſpect there is a great Quantity 


this Coal or Cinder there is not of ſome kind of volatile Spirit 


the leaſt of a lixivial or other Salt; which then flies away; and fo, in 
and altho' upon I'ryal I find that Þreaking through the oily Parts 
the Pith of many Plants, as of a buffs them up to lo great a Froth. 

Cabbage - ſtalk, will yield ſome _O-iranun yields halt a Drachm 


Quantity of lixivial Salt; yet it of Caput Mortuum : But it is to 


is probable, that generally it yields be noted, 1 hat the Weight is en- 


leſs than the Wood. creaſed by certain little ſpar Stones, 


Of FLAx 15j. yields not above which in the burning of ſeveral 
50 Grains of Caput Mortuum, or Parcels 1 always found mixed with 
white Aſhes, which are ſalt. Ac- this Gum. Theſe being picked 
cording to vulgar Conccit, it clean out, the Caput Mortuum 
would ſeem to be a very dry Welgheth not much more than 
Body: Yet of 153 Parts, 152 are that of Maſtick; and it is in like 
volatile, and being diſtilled, would manner intipid when the faid 
have been colle&ed into Liquor.- Stones are picked out. 

Hence alſo appears the great and + From hence it appears, how 
unexpected Variety in the Propor- Proper theſe Gums are for the 
tion of the earthly Parts, as well Concoction of falt Rheums. 

as the Pripciple of; Bodies. Or _ It may allo be noted, That 
elſe, that there are divers Kinds Roſin and Maſtick ſeem to be 
of Earths even in Plants, of which; more purely acidulous Gums, 
as well as of Salts, Oc. ſome are not only from their Contiſtence, 
volatile; for of bj. of this Flant, Which is uniform; and their Smell, 
there remaineth fixed but 50 Which is lets ſtrong and more plea- 
Grains. Whereas of 4j. of Rhu- fant: But alſo from the acid Li- 
barb, there will remain near 1920 duor they yield by Diſtillatian, 
Grains, 2. e. 88 times as much as and in that the young Leaves of 
the former. Fir, and eſpecially of Pine, are 


Query 2, In is Proportion is ſour; and tis probable that thoſe 
the lixivial Salt found in the of Maſtick are lo likewiſe, whereby 


Gums of Plants ? And whether it thele and other like Gums are 


is yielded more or leſs by all; for more eſpecially fitted for the a- 


Anſwer to which the tollowing Þovelaid Purpoſe ; but Olibanum 
were try'd of each two Ounces, ſeems beſides its Acidity, to con- 
to be calcined. tain ſeme volatile Alkalys, and ſo 

Common Ros ix, Jbj. will yield to be an acid alkaline Gum. For 
but 12 Grains, In this Caput as it hath a ſtronger Smell than the 
Mortuum there is not the leaſt former, ſo it hath a hotter Taſte 
Particle of Salt, it being altogether both the ordinary Effects of an 


inſipid. Maſtick yields 12 Grains alkaline Sulphur. And being in- 


of Caput Mortuum, but not the fus'd in ſeveral Menſtruums, ap- 
leaſt Part of Salt: Of this Roſin pears to conſiſt of two Bodies, one 


it is obſeryable, I hat being ſet of them more reſinous than the 
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other, of which it is probable, that 
the one is made by the acid Parts, 
as the other by the alkaline, 
whereby it is very well adapted 
in ſome Caſes, as in a Pleuriſie, 
for removing the Coagulations of 


the Blood, or its Diſpoſition 


thereto, : 
Asa-ForT1Da yields no leſs than 
half its Weight, or an Ounce cf 


Caput bank Pal that is, eight 
times as mu? 


as, that of the o- 
ther Gums, and forty eight times 
as much as that of ſome of them, 
yet it doth not contain one Grain 
of Salt, ſo far as can be judged by 
its Taſte; yet the Strength and 
loathſomneſs of the ſmell and Taſte 
of the Gum do argue it to be 
highly impregnated with ſome 
kind of volatile Alkaly, proper to 
arreſt thole offenſive Vapours (to 
uſe the yulgyr Word) which fly- 
ing either by the Blood or Nerves 
from Part to Part do often prove 
ſo troubleſome. | | 

Gum-ARa-T-x yields one Scru- 
ple of Caput Mortuum, whereof 
by the Taſte, about 1-3d Part is 
ſalt. | ge 

EynproRayM yields one Dram 
of Caput Mortuum, of which, by 


confirms its being an alkaline 
Gum. 


| Myvnni alſo vields a Drachm 


of Oaput Mortuum, and at leaſt 


two Scruples of Salt. Theſe two 
Gums have the greateſt Quantity 
of a fixed Alkaly. 

 Oprow yields half a Drachm of 
Caput Mortuum, whereof the one 
half is Salt | 
Atos yields a Drachm of Caput 
Mortuum, containing about one 
Scraple of Salt. | 


S-ammoxy yields two Scruples 


ef Caput Mortuum, of which a- 


bout half a Scruple is Salt. 
- GuTTa-cam3A yields but half a 


CA 


Scruple of Caput Mortuum, of 
which four or five Grains are Salt. 
So that conſidering the Doſe of 
any cathartick Gum, the Quantity 
of the fixed Alkaly is extream 
ſmall, with reſpect to the volatile 
Parts, in which thereſore its ca- 
thartick Power doth chiefly re- 
fide. | R$ 
Yet none of the cathartick 
Gums are without ſome Portion, 
more or leſs, of a fixed Alkaly, 
though ſome of the reſt are; which 
leemeth to prove, that the fixed 
Alkaly itſelf hath ſome Intereſt in 
the Buſineſs of Purgation, as by 
being a Clog to the volatile, and 
ſo preventing its being deleterious; 
or ſome other way. But the man- 
ner of their Operation will be 
better underſtood, when the vo- 
latile Parts have likewiſe been ex- 
amined. It may allo be of good 
import to know what different 
Quantities of Salt are afforded by 
the Tartars of all Sorts of Wines; 
whereby, partly by the Quantity 
of the Tartax, we may be enabled 
the hetter to judge of the Nature 
6f Wines. | | 
Of the Quantities afforded by 


ſeveral Plants calcined in grols. 
th2 ſtrength of the Taſte, two» 


Sceruples ſeem to be falt, which 


Calcining of Plants, is as it were 
by mixing them with theFire, a po- 
tent and almoſt uniyerſal Men- 
ſtruum I ſhall here only ſet 


- down ſome Tryals for an Eſſay up- 


on Plants, chiefly noting the diffe- 
rent Proportions of their lixi- 
vial Salts, Of theſe Tryals, ſome 


were made upon the whole Plant, 


or {ome Portion of it wherein ſe- 
veral Parts are mixed together ; 
and others upon ſome one Part 
of a Plant diſtin& from the reſt, 
all of them anſwering to ſuch 
Queries, as may ſeem proper to be 
propoſed, as firſt; whether Trees, 
or Herbs and Buſhes, Quantity fcr 
Quantity, & cæterissparibus, yield 
the molt lixivial Salt ? For this, 
| | there 


Aa 


four times leſs. 
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there was try'd Aſh-Bark and 
Roſemary of each 1bj. the latter 
yielded 5 Seruples, the former 
but 22 Grains, which is three 
times leſs. I allo took the ſame 


Quantity of the Bark of Black 


Thorn and of Agrimony ; the lat- 
ter yielded 5 Scruples and 6 
Grains; the former not above 1 
Scruple and 5 Grains, which is 
Although the 
Bars of a Tree be compounded 
of pithy and lignous Parts, yet 
to anſwer the Query exactly, the 
Wood of theſe Trees ſhould be 
taken with the Bark, that there 
may be ſome Portion of every 
Part of the Tree. as well as of 
the Herb. 

But thus far the Experiment is 
concluſive, that the ſame Quantity 
of lixivial Salt doth. not always 
follow the ſame generical Taſte: 
For the Fark of Aſh and Roſe- 


mary are both equally bitter; 
and the Bark of Black-T horn 


and Agrimony are both aſtrirgent 
and bitter. e 

Query 2. Whether any Plant 
growing in a Garden, or the Field, 
doth not yield a leſſer Quantity of 


lixivial Salt, than another ot the - 


fame Kindred growing on the Sea 
Coaſt ; and with what Difference ? 
For this, take Garden and Sea 
Scurvy y-grals, of each 1bj. the for- 
mer yields 2 Drachms and 1 Scru- 
ple, the latter being well waſhed, 
9 Drachms, which is more then tour 
times as much; the like may be 
try'd upon others. | 
Ouery 3. Whether the ſame Spe- 
eifick Plant affords more lixivial. 
Salt being only dryed, and then. 


calein'd; or after it hath been firſt 
diſtilled, it is then dryed and cal- 


cin'd ? ; | 

For this, take 1bj. of Mint only 
dryed and then -calcin'd, and ane- 
ther firſt diſtilled 3 the former Will 


yield 1-2 an Qunce and 1-2 a 


/ 


OA 
Drachm of Salt, the latter 5 


Drachms and a Scruple, which is 


almoſt 1-5 more; this ſheuld be 
alio try'd on other Plants. 

Query 4. How far the Propor- 
tion tollows the different Taſts of 
Plants? The firſt Experiment re- 
lates to the ſame Taſte in ſeveral 
Plants, this, to ſeveral Taſts. 


And ſo, 


Of Majorane, which is aroma- 
tick, 1bj. affords but one Scruple 


of lixivial Salt which is but the 


354th Part of the whole Pound of 
Oak Bark, which is aſtringent ; 
Ibj. yields 1-2 a Drachm ot Salt, 
or the 256th Part ot the whole. 

Ot Liquoriſh which is |weet, 
Ibj. yields about the ſame Quan- 
tity; but Annile-Seeds 1j. vields 
2 Scruples or 192d Part. 

Ot >orrel,- which is ſour, 15. 
one Drachm, or the 128th Part. 

Of Garden Scurvy-graſs, which 
is hot, j. yields 2 Drachms and 
I-2 a Scruple, or the 55th Fart. 
Of Mint, which is hot and bit. 
ter, 1j. yields 5 Drachms and a 
Scruple, or the 24th Part. 

Or Sea Scurvy-graſs, which is 
ſalt, 1bj. yields 9 Drachms and a 
Scruple, or 28 Scruples, which is 
near the 13th Part of the whole, a 


greater Proportion of Salt than in 


any other Plant here mention'd, 
or even in Lartar itſelf; yet it is 
not a marine, but true lixivial 
Salt, as is evident, both from its 


Taſte, and in that it maketh an 


Efferveſcence with Spirit of Salt; 
which Sea Salt will not do. 

For the Experiment to be fully 
adequate to the Query, the Try- 
als thould be made, either all on 
Trees or all on Herbs; all on 
Roots, or all on Stalks, Cc. yet 
thus much 1s evidert, That Sor- 
re] yields thrice as much as Ma- 


jorane; Sea Scurvy-yrals eight and 


twenty times as much, Mint five 
times as much as Sorrel, and ſix- 
I 4 teen 
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teen times as much as Majorane, 


Oc. 

Quer ds How far the Propor- 
tion folldws the Faculties of Plants? 
And ſoft appears, that 
Majorane, a Cephalick, hath a 
greater Proportion of volatile 
Parts, than any of the Plants a- 
bovemention'd, and fo tar is more 
agreeable to the animal Spirits, 
and Genus Nervolum. | 
Agrimony, an Aperient, yields 
above five times as much lixivial 
Salt as Majorane, yet much leſs 
than many other opening Plants 
which are ſtronger. 

MuGwomxr i, 1bj. yields two 
Drachms and two Scruples; or a- 
bove half as much as Agrimony. 
So that this Plant, chough it has 
no conſiderable Taſte, and in that 
reſpe& promiſeth but little, yet 
yielding a good Quantity of lix- 
ivial Salt ſeems no contemptible 
Medicine to ſubdue thoſe Acidities, 
which either by cauſing Obſtruc- 
tions, or immoderate Fermentati. 
ons, frequently diſorder the Fe- 
male Sex. 

Misr yieldeth ſtill a greater 
Quantity; and is therefore partly 
for the ſame Cauſe io excellent a 
Stomachick : And Roſemary, which 
is appropriated both to the Head 
and Stomach, yieldeth a middle 
Quantity of Salt; more than the 

chief Cephalicks, and C than the 
chief Stomachicks. | 

Common Marrow, /bj. yields 5 
Drachms and 2 Seruples, i. e. the 
224 Part of the whole. So that 
this Plant, the' of a very mild 
Taſte, yet yields more Salt than 


Mint itſelf, a bitter Plant; whereby 
it no longer ſeems ſtrange, that a 


Plant of fo ſoft a Taſte ſhould be 
very diuretick, and ſo evidently : 


affe& the Reins. 

RnUBars (2 Qunces) yieldeth 
ſcarce any fixed Salt, ſo far as 
can be 15 by the Taſte of the 


two. 
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Aſhes, not more than a Grain or 


So that its Salt is, in a 
manner, wholly volatile, and thereby 
apter to operate upon the bilious 
Parts of the Blood ; which con- 
tain a far greater Proportion of vo. 
latile Salt than do the ſerous. 
Of the CapurT Mok: vun, or 
meer Earth, it is obſervable, that 
it was near half an Ounce or 1-4th 
Part of the whole, which is almoſt 
fix times as much as the Caput 
Mortuum of common Dock: And 


much more than that of any other 


Root yet try'd. Whereby it 
ſeemeth probable, that Rhubarb 
loſeth much of its volatile Part, 
and therefore of its Virtue betore 
it comes to our Shops. 
Sex a (16bj.) yields four Scruples 
and half of Salt, or the 85th Part. 
Ja: ae (j.) yields but one 
Drachm and 15 Grains, or 102d 
Part. 8 eK 
CorocvN rs (j.) of the Pulp, 


yields an Ounce and half of Caput 


Mortuum, which is almoſt all Salt, 
yet allow half an Ounce of the 
Salt underneath, te be waſted in 
filtring, Ce. the remaining Ounce 
is no leſs than the 16th Part of the 
whole, which is more than in any 
of the above named Plants, ex- 


cept the, Sea Scurvy-graſs. 
CALENDULa or Caltha is in En- 


gliſh Marygold, of which we have 


various Sorts, both ſingle and dou- 


ble; eſpecially the Dutch Mary - 
gold brings a large and full Flower 
of a golden Colourz ard I 
think their- Beauty deſerves our 
Admiration as much as,moſt Flow- 
ers of the Garden; 
gated only for its Uſe 


in the 


Kitchen, and by ſome inſtead of 


Saffronz we have likewiſe ſome 
Varieties of it which come from 
the hotter Climes; one in parti - 
cular which I had from Perſia, 
that - brings Flowers intermix'd 


with white and yellow Petals, or 
l Flower 


is propa- 


C A 
Flower Leaves, and is very beau- 
tiful; they are all rais'd from 
Seeds ſown either in the Spring 
or in the Autumn. The Mary- 
golds which 1 ſpeak of are of 
the ſame Family as the Garden 
Marygolds; the other Kinds of 
Marygolds are treated under their 
proper Heads. | 
CAL1CtMA THI, i. e. Pſeudodic- 
tamuus. ä 
CaLLioNxv uus, Geſneri, i. e. Li- 
lium convallium. | 
CaLTITIrR cum Apulei, i. e. Adi 
anthum verum. ö 
CALTROPI, i. e. Tribulus. 


CaLTHa Africana, 7. e. flos A- 


fricanus, which See. | 

Carves-roor, is Wake Robin, 
See Arom. „ _ 

C-Lvx5s-$NouT, or Snap-dragon, 
is Antirrhinum 

Caryx, of a Flower is the Cup 
encloſing or containing the Flower, 
See Generation of Plants. 

Camers-nayr, or Sweet-ſmelling 
Ruſh is Sebænantbos. 

Cauorxs, Cluſius tells ns is the 
ſame as Tam, which by the Por- 
tugueſe is alſo calld Amotes and 
Aies, See Tam. 

Camocx or Reſt Harrow, See 
Anonis. | 

CamoniLls is Chamæmelum. 
Cuy ANA in Engliſh, Bell-flow- 
er, is of ſeveral Sorts, taking their 
Name from the Figure of the 


Flowers; the moſt valuable of them 


is the Campanula Pyramidalis or 
Pira midal Bell- Flower, which is 
either blue or white, — 
Spikes of Flowers in Jah an 

Auguſt abeut ſix Foot high, if 
they have the Help of Glaſſes to 
draw them when they are be- 
pinning to ſpire 3 this Sort is en- 
creaſed by parting their Roots, 
which are apt ggough to put fo th 
Off-ſets about Autumn; or elſe 
may be raiſed from Seed which 
we may beſt hope to find upon 
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Plants that happen to be in the 
natural Ground; for thoſe in Pots, 
through the Negl: & of watering, 
or by being drawn too much for 
the Sake ot making them tall, ſet 
dom bear Seed; this muſt be 
ſown in the Spring in very fine 
Earth, becauſe the Seeds, are ex- 
tremely ſmall, and the Time of 


tranſplanting them is while they 


do not incline to ſpire; they make 


a noble Shew in a Garden: To 


thele allo we may joyn thoſe Flow- 
ers which we call Canterbury Bells, 
which are of three Sorts, the white, 
the blue, and that with Peach-co- 
loured Flowers; they bloffom the 
ſecond Year after ſowing ;z we ſow 
them in the Spring about March ; 
their Seed likewiſe is very ſmall : 
Belides theſe we have the {mall 


Bell -Hlowers which grow upon 


Heaths, which 1 have town in an 
Edging, and make a good Shew; 
but they are apt to ſtraggle and 


run with their Roots over the Bed 


we plant them in; they are increa- 
ſed by parting their Roots in 
Spring: We have allo a Dwarf 
Kind which makes a pretty Shew. 
To theſe we might alſo join the 
Tracheliums, trom the Likeneſs of 
the ] lowers, but ſee them under 
the Word Trachelium, and the more 
particular Management of the 
Campanulas in my New Iinprove- 
ments. 

CAmPXYxuLla Orientalis foliorum 
crenis amplioribus & eriſpis flore 
patulo ſubceruleo. Coroll. Juſt. 
Rei Herbar. Towrnej.rt. The Root 
of this Plant which ſhoots down 
into the Clefts of the Rocks is a- 
bout a Foot long, and about an 
Inch thick, at the Neck parted in- 
to ſeveral Heads, pretty fleſhy, 
and divided into thick hairy Fi- 
bres, white within, but drawing 
toward a yellowiſh; towards the 
Heart the Rind is brown and red- 
diſh, the Stalks of a Foot _ — 
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half or two Foot high, come out 
in Bunches ſeven or eight toge- 
ther about two or three Lines 


thick, firm, full of white Pith, 


ſmooth, pale, green, furniſhed at 
Bottom with Leaves _ firm, 
a 


ſour Inches long taking in the 
Stalk: They are not unlike thoſe 


of the Nettle, ſmooth, bright, green, 


deeply notched, jagged, and even 
divided toward the Bottom into 
certain ſmall unequal Pieces. Theſe 
Leaves grow all along the Stalk 
and quite loſe their Foot-ſtalk or 
Tail toward the Top, where 
they reſemble the Leaves of the 
Herb called Golden Rod; but they 
always are jagged. From the Knots 
ſpring even from the Bottom 
Flowers upon very ſhort Foot- 


Stalks which widen into a Baſon 


of more than an Inch diameter, 
and half an Inch deep cut into 
fve Parts; From the Bottom of 
this Baſon proceed ſo many Chieves 


or Threads with yellow Tops or 


Heads; the Piſtile is as long as 
the Flowers, and ends in the Shape 
of an Anchor with three Arms; 
the Cup is another Sort of Ba- 
Jon ot about five Lines high, pale 


green, ſplit into five Points; when 


this Plart is bitten of it puts 


forth Branches near the Bottom : 


We ſaw fome whoſe Flowers were 


very white, and others with blu- 


iſh Flowers; the Leaves are of a 


herbith Taſte and pretty ſtrong3> 


the Root is very much of a ſweet- 
ich Taſte ; the Flowers are with- 


out Smell, the whole Plant yields 


a Milk which is pretty ſweet, 
but which ſmells like Opium. 

Cup RuLA ſaxatilis, foliis in- 
ſerioribus Bellidis cæteris Num- 
mulariæ. Tourne fort. The oriental 
Reck Bell. Flower, with the Leaves 
of Meneywert. Its Root is thick 
as a Man's Thumb, inſinuating 
into the Clefts of the Rocks, 
white, ſweet, full of Milk; its 


little Daitie, of a dark thini 


CA | 
firſt Leaves are like to the ſe of the 


green, two Inches and a halt long 
nalt an Inch broad: Thoſe that 
accompany the Stalks, are more 
like the Leaves of the Money. 
wort or Nummularia, and fleihy 
bright green, eight or nine Lines 
long, terminating inſenſibly in a 
Point, ſuſtain'd by a very thort 
Tail, thick ſet on the Stalks, a- 
bout eight or nine Inches long, and 
which often hang from the Clefts 
of the Rocks, a Line thick, milky 
and full of white Mafrow. From 
the Balis of the Leaves grow a- 
long the Stalks Flowers like : 
Bell, ſeven or eight Lines long, four 
or tive Lines broad, wailhy blue 
flaſhed in hve Parts like a Goth- 
ick Arch; the Peſtle comes forth 
trom the Bottom of this Flower, 
white, and terminated in an An- 
chor with three Cramp-irons or 
Hooks, ſurrounded at the Baſe 
with five Chieves, white, laden 
each with a yellow Summit, very 


narrow; The Cup is a Baſon hve | 


Lines Jong, dark green, three 
Lines broad, purfled on five Sides 
galhed into hve Points Star-like: 
It becomes a Fruit with three A- 
partments fill'd with Seed, red: 
diſh brown, poliſhed, ſhining, o- 
val, a third of a Line in length, 
The whole Plant is inſipid. 
Cameanytra Græca .. ſaxatilis, 
Jacobex foliis, Tournefort. 1he Ori: 
ental Rock Bell-Flower, with Ras- 
wort Leaves. The whole Plant, 
which is not above two Foot 
high, is like an Under-Srub; its 
frit Leaves are eight Inches long, 
two and a half broad, and begin 
with a Foot Stalk four Inches long: 
Beyond this Foot Stalk the Leaves 
enlarge, deeply ſlaſh'd, ſhining, 
vein'd white as well as the Stalk. 
The Leaves along the Branches 
are not more than two or three 


Inches 


CA 
Inches long; the laſt Leaves are 
four or five Lines broad, an Inch 
and a half long, moderately in- 
dented and pointed: The Stalk 
of this Plant is . woody, thick as 
a Man's Thumb at firſt, laden 
with Flowers at its Extremities 
each Flower is Bell-fathion'd, a- 
bout fifteen Lines deep, widcning 
to near two Inches, blue, flaſhed 
into five Parts. The Cup is an 
inch long, cut into five ſharp 
h Points; the Peſtle riſes from the 
Center of the Flower, white and 
hairy 'to the middle, afterwards 
. MW greeniſh, terminating like a five. 
\ WW ray'd Star; attended with five 
» W white Chieves, two Lines long, 
three broad, bending towards the 


£-'E A 

in a Veſſel and covering them 
with Water, cloſing the Veſlel 
with a Straw-covering and ma- 
king a gentle Fire under it; the 
volatile Parts are ſublim'd and 
caught and condens'd by the Co- 
vering, and form'd into Trees of 
Camphire, which is a white, fry- 
able and inflammable Subſtance, e- 
ven- to burn in Water; and is 
therefore much us'd in Wild. fires; 
it is of a very ſtrong and quick 
Scent, and is eaſily evaporated, and 
vaniſhes it it be expoied to the 
open Air, though hard to diſlolve 
in Water, : 

CaMPruora, Campbire. Camphire 
called Camphura from the Arab;- 


be 


an Ca ſur, is a tubtle Thing, both in 
Subſtance and Nature; it is theGum 
or Liquor of a great vaſt Tree like. 
to a Walnut-tree, whote Wood is 
ſomewhat tolid and firm, and of 
an Aſh Colour like unto Beech, 
or ſomewhat blacker; the Leaves 
are whitiſh like unto Willow Leaves 
but ncither Flower nor Fruit have 
been obſeryed, yet is it likely to 
car both; it partly dittils forth 


. Peſtle, laden with a Summit four 
n WM Lines long: The Cup turns to a 
„Fruit round like a Man's Head, 
\. W nine. or ten Lines in Diameter, 
or plitting in five Cells; each where- 
ſe of is garniſhed with a Placenta, 
-n WM charg'd with Seeds, flat, ſhining, 
brown colour'd. The whole Plant 
yields Milk, and has no manner 
of Smell: The Leaves are ſome- 
what aſtringent ; it is bis- annual. 
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vulus major cæruleus. 
CampniRs-TREE is Campbhorifera 
Arbor, which ſee. | | 


th, CamProra Off. is by the Arabi. 
aus calPd Cafura and Cafur, and 
lis, N with us Canpbire, made from a 
Tree of a very differing Nature 
Via from what we are told jn Par- 
nt, | mſn and the Authors before him; 
oot ind in another manner than what 
its Mi ſets down. They tell us of a 
ng, Tree reſembling a Walnut Tree in 
gin its Leaves; but tis very ditfe- 
ng: Nient, as will appear in the Ac- 
aves I count given of the Arbor Campho- 
ing, Iiitera, which fee. The Way of ex- 
alk. I tracting Camphire from the Tree 
ches Nis by cutting the Root of the Tree 
bree 0 {mall Pieces, and putting them 
ches 5 „p 3 | ; 


CaupANA lazura, i. e. Convol- 


of its own Accord, but chiefly by 
Inciſion, and cometh forth clear 
and white, and hath no Spot there- 
in, but what it acquireth from their 
toul Hands that touch it; yet 
what we have, and ule ſeemeth 
plainly to be ſo made by Art, 
being caſt as it were, or ſublimed 
into broad round Pans or Dithes, 
and little above the Thickneſs of 
one's T humb, white and tranſpa- 
rent; but not to be made into 
Powder of it ſelf (altho' it is ſome. 
what brittle, and will break into 
mall Pieces) without the Help 
of a blanched Almond, or ſome 
other ſuch like un&ious Thing, 
which hereby will reduce it 


into' fine Powder; ther will 
it be eaſily diſfolved in cold 
will 


Water; but by Warmt 


diſſolve 
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and Subſtarce vaniſhing away, 
the open Air; yet the Wood 
being made into ſeveral Works, 
will {mell thereof a long Time: 
Some take it to be hot, becauſe it 
is of ſuch Tenuity of Parts. Rha- 
fis faith it is cold and moiſt, but 
Avicena ſaith it is cold and dry, 
and that it cauſeth Waketulnels, 


and quieteth the Senſes of thoſe 


that are hot, which are contrary 
one to the other, as Garcias, and 
Scaliger upon Garczas noteth it : 
Camphire doth cool the Heat 
of the Liver and Back, and all hot 
Imflammations and Diſtempers of 
Heat in any Place of the Body; 
eaſing the Pains in the Head, and 


. - reſtraining Fluxes either of Blood 


out of the Head and Noſtrils, 
being applyed to the Forehead, 
with the Juice of Houſe-leek, or 
with Plantain Water and ſome 
Nettle Seed, or ſtopping the Flux of 
Sperm in Man or Woman, uſing it 
to the Reins or privy Parts, and 
extinguiſheth Venery or the Luſt of 
the Body: It is a Preſerver from 
Putrefa& on, and therefore is put 
into ſeyeral compoſitions and An- 
tidotes to reſiſt Venom, Poyſons, 
and Infection of the Plague or other 
Diſeaſes: It is good in Wounds 
and Ulcers to reſtrain the Heat, 
and is of much Uſe with Women 
to preſer ve their Beauty, by ad- 
ding a Luſtre to the Skin. 
AMPHORATA in Engliſh Stink- 
ing Ground-pine according to Par- 


+ kinſon; but we have now among 


our Green-houſe Plants one which 
has a very ſtrong and agreeable 
Scent which goes by that Name, 
that grows very well from Cut- 
tings, and may be kept with our 


will diſſolve like unto Fat, being ea- Orange Trees; the Cuttings may 
fily ſet on Fire, and will burn in be planted any time of the Sum. 
the Water, ſerving for Wild-hre mer while they are tender; the 
with the other Things, and is of common Ground Pines may be 
a very ſtrong Scent, both Scent railed from Seeds. 


CaMPHORIFERA Arbor, in En- 
if it be expoſed for a while to gliſh the Camphire-Tree ; this Tree 
is in the Hortus Medicus at Am. 
ſterdam, and brings Leaves almot 
like thoſe of the Laurus or Bay 
ſo common with us, but of a 
much brighter green Colour, and 
ſomewhat longer ; theſe have a ve- 
ry fragrant Scent like Camphire, 
and the Tree is ſaid to be the 
true Sort. In a Preſent, which the 
States of Amſterdam made me, of 
curious Plants, I had one of theſe 
Plants ſent to England, but by 


ſome 


Miſmanagement on Board, 


the Plants were molt of them loſt 
fave only a few Leaves of them; 
I have ſeen Plants of this Sort at 
Amſterdam about four Foot high; 
it is raiſed by Layers, and. kept 
in a very warm Green-houſe in 
the Winter, but expoſed to the o- 


pen Air from 


the. Beginning of 


June to the End of Auguſt; tince 
the Loſs of my Plant I believe 
there has not been any brought to 
England; it it is in England, it niuſt 
be in Mr. Sherrard's Garden at 
Eitham, which certainly has the 
greateſt Share of curious Plants of 
any Garden in Europe. 
Camrions is Lychnis. 
Canary-Grass is Phalaris. 
Canaria Plinij, 2. e. Gramen 
Caninu mn. ä 
CAN E or Seed, Se Arundo. 
Canna, i. e. Harundo or Arunds. 
CANELLA Arbor, from whence 
we have that fine aromatick Bark 
call'd Cinamon, is call'd Caſſia or 
Caſia or Cinamomum, and in En- 
liſh, Cinamon- Tree; there are Dil- 
e among Authors about theſe 
ames, which would take up ro0 
much Room to ſet to Rights by 
ſuch Reaſoning as a Work of this 


Nature 
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Nature would admit of; but the 
Plant I ſhall here mention is that 
which we now in common call the 
Cinamon - Tree, which is a Tree 
growing in the Iſland of Zelone, 
and upon the Coaſt of Malabar in 


the Eaſt-Indies; the Leaves are 
ribb'd like thoſe of the Pepper, 
but firmer, or to bring them to 
a Figure that we know, are like 
the Leaves of the round leav'd 
Plantain, but of a darker green, 
being {et in Pairs on the Joynts ; 
it brings Branches of ſmall white 
Flowers and Fruit, almoſt of the 
Shape of Barberries, of which I 
Lad a Preſent made me at Am- 
fierdam ; they were dipt in Wax 
which was deſign'd to preſerve 
them from Corruption, as J ſup- 
pole, in the long Paſſage between 
the Eaſt- Indies and Holland; but 
however carefully they had been 
of the Sced, they would not grow; 
but the Plant which come along 
with them was in good Health, 
from which, and a Branch with 
Fruit and Flowers which had been 
preſery*d, I took a Draught, which 
is new in the Cabinet of Sir 
Hans Sloane Bar. We are to con- 
fider, in its Culture what 1 have 
kid in my Monthly Works con- 
nerning Climates; and to regulate 
our Heat and 1 ime of Heat by 
Therm meters with _ Scales, 
ſuch as are made by Mr. Fowler 
in Swithen's Alley near the Royal 
Exchange, Londen : The Time of 
Sowing is in che Spring in hot 
Beds; there is a Plant call'd wild 


Cinamon in Jamaica and the Ca- 


ibbee Iſlands, which requires our 
lotteſt Stoves. | | 

CanKeR in Trees is when by any 
Eruiſe the Bark or other Part 
rots ; this Diſtemper when it ſei— 
ies a Plant, the rotted Part mult 
be immediately cut away to the 
Uuick, and the wounded Part co- 
id with grathng Way melted 


| - 6 
ſo as to belay'd on with a Bruſh. 
| CanKeR-worT, See Dens Leo- 
nis. | 
CaNKER=RoSE, See Papaver. 
Cannxz Indicæ are alſo call'd 


| Rutan and Ratan, and in Engliſh 


Canes of India, theſe are what we 
now generally uſe for walking 
Cines : I have ſeen a Specimen of 
this Plant in Dr. Ruyſh's Cabinet of 
Curiolities, at Amſterdam ; where 
it appears, That the Canes we 
uſe are the Roots of the Plant, 
which ſhoot in Joints about three 
or four Foot long, near the Sur- 
face of the Ground, and at every 
Knot produce great Numhers of 
Fibres, by which the Plant receives 
Nourithment ; the Account I had 
from Dr. Ruyſh, was, that they 
grow in marihy Places, and are 
made ſtrait by Fire, which oc- 
caſions the fine Shades or Clouds 
which we frequently ſee in them; 
we might propagate them, by 


planting ſome ot theſe Roots with 


their Knots in artificial Boggs, and 
ſetting them in Greenhoules in 
the Winter : See Water Plants to 
make artificial Boggs. We have 


alſo a Plant call'd Canna Indica 


frequent in our curious Gardens, 


whoſe Leaves are like thoſe of the 


Turkey Wheat; theſe Plants bear 
Spikes of ſcarlet Flowers, and ſeed 
like ſmall Shot; they are propa- 
gated by dividing their Roots in 
the Spring, or are then raiſed 
from Seed in a Hot bed; we have 
one Sort with variegated Leaves; 
both theſe muſt have a Green- 
houle in the Winter. | 
CANDILERA hiſpanis, is the Sal- 
via fruticoſa lutea anguſtifolia; 
ot Parkinſcn, or in Engliſh the yel-. 
low wild Sage, with narrow Leaves, 
and is allo call'd Phlomiſlichnitis; 
there is a good Cut of it in Pas- 
itnjon; this Sage is encreas'd by 
Slips planted in April, or by Seeds 
ſown at that time. 
CNX » 
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xx Acokus 7. e. Canna Indica, 
"Cana Plinij 3. e. Urtica. 

Cantc1Þa, i. e. Aconitum luteum 
Fonticum. i ruth. 

- Canigupus, or Rubus caninus, 
of  TheepÞraſtus, is the Dio Bram- 
ble : See Rubus. | 
_ Cani1s cerebrum, i. e. Antir- 
rhinum. =. 

 Caxrs pryapus, i. e. Arum. 

CaNNAEIs from the Greek xi 

wis, in Engliſh Hemp; this is a 
Plant much cultiyated in many 
Places, for the fake of its Uſe in 
making of Cordage, and other Fur- 
niture or Rigging for, Ships. It 


_ delights in a ſtrong moiſt Soi), and 


is lown in March or April, and 
will be fit to gather in Augiſt or 
September : It is remarkable, that 
there are ſome of the Plants which 
only bring farinaceous or Male- 
Flowers, and others bring onlyſuch 
as bear Seed ; the Male Plants are 
always the tmalleſt, and yield the 
fineſt Hemp, the Female Plants 
are much ſtronger, and remain 


longer upon the Ground before 


they are tipe and fit to gather. 
CanNna-Ingens, 7. e. lambu, 
Cann: Ingens mambu vel nam- 
bu dicta, Huge great Tree like 
Canes or Reeds. There hath been 
brought us from the Eaſt-lndzes, 
Canes or Reeds of a wondrous 
Figneſs and Height, (as may be 


gucſſed by the broken Pieces) 


grewing in Malabar, chit ly about 
the Sea Coaſts, whereof the In- 
habitants make Poſts to build their 
Cottages withal as allo do cut 
them at a certain Length like un- 
to a Cowl Staff to bear Burthens, 
and bend them while they are 
freſh, that they may be a little 
crooked and hollowith to hang a 
Palankin, that is, a Couch or Litter 
wherein Ferſons may be carried 
in their journeving from Place to 


Place, or atherwiſe, for State or 


Eaſe, by two or four Indians: 


CA. 
One Piece having fix Joirts wag 
eight Foot long, each Space be- 
tween the Joints being a Tot 
and four Inches; it was hve Inches 
over at the bigger End, and al. 
moſt as much at the leſſer: The 
Circumference or Compals about 
at the lower End being ſixteen 


Inches, and almoſt as much at the 


upper : TheT hicknels of the woody 
Compals of the Cane, was about 
three Inches by Meaſure; and 
was all laid with Luak or Gum 
Lucca, or hard Wax to keep it 
from the Weather, and trom crack- 
ing in the Sun, being found in the 
great Admiral Carrack, or Ship 


of the Portagals, that brought 


home the Viceroy of the Ina, 
and was taken by our Engliſh, 1593 


asa Prize; but greater and longer 


Reeds were brought from tho: 
Parts by the Hollanders, yet not 
the whole but broken, the leaſt 
whereof was twenty ſix Foot 
long, with nineteen joints therein, 
being ſeventeen Inches about at 
the lower End, fourteen at the 
upper: A greater was a Foot and 
a half longer, and three Inches 
more in Compals than the former, 
the Diſtance between the Joints 
being near the length of the Cir- 
cumference, or not much ditfer- 
ing any where; the Thickneſs be- 
ing three Inches or thereabouts, 
as in the former: By theſe Pie- 
ces may be gueſled of what Height 
theſe Canes were. At the Plants 
of their Pepper do they often- 
times faſten down theſe Reeds, 
that the Pepper in the growing 
may lean. thereunto and be ſuſ- 
tained by them, which without 
ſome Prop would lie down on the 
Ground and become unprofitable, 
In fome Places of the Indres, 


both Garcias and Aeccſta tay theſ: 


Reed-like Trees grow. fo great, 
that ſometimes ſmall Boats are made 
of them, ſufficient to hold two 
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raked Indians, which they cleave 
in the middle and cut off beyond 
the two Joints; ſo that an Indian 
ſitting at each End joined Knee 
to Knee, and a ſmall Oar in each 
of their Hands of half a Yard long, 
they will fo nimbly force the Boar, 
even againſt a Stream, that it is 
wonderful to behold, which, as 
Acoſta ſaith, he ſaw in the River 
Crangancr, where many Crocodiles 
breed, which are fierce and terri- 
ble, and will aſſail Ships and other 
{maller Veſſels to get ſome Prey 
out of them; but as it is ſaid will 
neyer make Aſſault againſt Boats 
* WH made of this Tree or Reed, nor 
” Wl thoſe in it. Of the Root of this 
t Ice being burnt is made Ta- 
» Wl baxir, that is the Spodium of the 
3 Wl antient Authors, as Aviten thought; 
and fo Gerardus Cremonenſis, and 
Bellune nſis, do always tranſlate the 
Word Tabaxir; but Garcias ſhew- 
eth, that it is a very falle Inter- 
pretation, there being but one 
Sodium of the Greeks, which is 
cur Lapis Cutia uſed by them only 


baxir being a Perſian Word ſigni- 
net nothing elſe but a milky 
juice or Liquor grown thick, 
and ſo the Arabians do ſtill call 
that concrete or hardened Liquor, 
that groweth between the Joints 
ef this Reed or Tree; but the Na- 
tives call it Sucar Mambu, that is 


in all Places, as Garcias ſaith, but 
in Biſnag ar, Batecula, and ſome 
Part of Malabar chiefly, and is ſeen 
to be of ſundry Colours, as white 
like Starch, which is the beſt, yet 
it is found ſometimes of an Aſh 
Colour or blackiſh, which is not 


taken 
been 1 
the Value of Silver, and yet hol- 
ceth a great Price even with the 
adians, Or. There ought to be 


t of the Canes, and hath 


in outward Medicines: For Ta- 


dugar of Mambu, but it is not found 


to be HT for ſo it is to be 


furmer times eſtzemed of 


C A 


great Caution in uſing Spedium 
(as it is taken) in the Arabian 
Medicines, which are for the moſt 
Part all inward, which is far 
differing from Tabaxir, as you 
here lee, and of all is taken for 
the fitteſt Antiſpodium, and thoſe 
other of the Ox-bones burned, 
and the like, to he utterly caſt a- 


way. The Tree hath Leaves, faith 


Garczas, like an Olive but longer; 
the Properties whereof are ef- 
fe&ual, either in outward or inward 
Heats, hot cholerick Agues, and 
Fluxes that come of Choller, to 
cool, Temper and bind them. 


CaNTaBRICA Pliny i; ſuppoſed - - 
by Caſter Durantes to be the ſame 


withConvolvulus ſpicz folius, or in 
Engliſh Lavender leav'd Bind-weed. 
See Convolvulus tor its Manage- 
ment; but it is allo taken tor 
Caryophyllus. 

Ca ERS i Capparis. 

CaPiL:.vs Veneris verus or Adi- 
antum verom, is called in Greek 
*Adtavroy and by Dioſcorides Toaus. 
reite, Polytricum; in Engliſh, The 
True Mai den- hair, is found grow- 
ing upon Rocks and upon old Stone 


Walls; but is eaſily tranſplanted 


and will grow very well in. Pots 
of Stone Rubbiſh; the Virginia 
Kind is very beautiful, and makes 
a good Green-houſe Plant; but 
our common Maiden Hair will 


grow beſt in the Shade, 


CaPli.LAMENTA, the Caprilaments 


are thoſe fine Filaments or Threads 
which riſe in the middle of ſome 
Flowers calb'd Aprices in the lar- 
ger Flowers, and Threads or Ca- 
pillaments in the ſmaller, 
CayNnos or the Greek dh, is 
in Engliſh Fumetary, See Fumaria. 
CaroNsS-TAIL or Great Valerian. 
See Valeriana. 
CarONS-T II. GRASS, 
men for the Culture. 
Carp n1s Off. in Greek vaxxæ- 
245, in Englijn the Carver buſh, is a 


Plant 
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Plant growing frequently about 
Tboulen in France; the Flower Buds 
of this Plant make an agreeable 
Fickle, which 1 have fet down in 
my Monthly Writings; the Plant 
delights to grow in old Walls ra- 
ther than in the common Ground, 
as | have experienced; and is ve- 
ry. evident in thoſe which are 
found about Therlon; we have 


had this Plant ſeveral Years in 


England, treated in our hottelt 
Stoves, but without Succeſs; but 


I was tbe firſt that made it a De 


niſon of our Country by ſowing 
its Seeds in ſome old Walls where 
it grew, and now proſpers with- 
out any Shelter in the M inter; 
we may have the Seeds from Ge- 
noa and Iboulon; there is allo a 
ſmall Sort of Caper much admi- 
red which grows about Majorca, 
and may be propagated a:ter the 
ſame Manner; the Capparis aba 
or Bean Caper is a Vlant bearing 
a different Kind of Flower, and 
is not only propagated by, Seed, 
but alſo by Cuttings in the Spring; 
if we ſow or plant it in a com- 
mon Border, it will ſtand abroad 
without Damage: I may add that 


when the pickling Capers are bud- 


ded for flowering, the Shoots are 
cut off, and the Leaves and Flow- 
er-buds ſtript off, and being paſs d 
through a Sieve, the Capers are 


C'A 


whence ſpringeth alſo a ſmall 


fron 
round Head upon a pretty lon 8 
Foot Stalk, which is the Bud I. et 


the Flower before it open (and is ti. 
that ſmall round Caper, which we N to 
do uſually eat at Meat) which the 
being then gathered, and pickled the 
up with great Salt, are kept in and 
barrels, and brought into other tte 

Countries, and are taken out of |; 
the Salt afterwards, and kept in and 

Vinegar, to be ſpent at the Ia. ¶ rene 
ble, as all know: But when it is C 
oper, conliſteth of four white, W Gr-2 
ſweet ſmelling Leaves, with four ban 
other green ones; as the Husk ing 

wherein they ſtand, having many with. 
yellowiſh Threads, and a long ers a 
Stile or Peſtle in the middle, ger 
which afterwards groweth to be the the 
Fruit, and is long and round like an E 
unto an Olive or Acornwhen it is ripe I Seeds 
(which alſo are brought picked 1afte 
to us, and are the long Capers and 
whizh are uſed) wherein are con- later 
tained divers hard brown Seed, Ca 
ſomewhat like unto the Kernels Bean 
of Grapes: The Rout is great, With v 
white, long, and ſomewhat woody, Wand x 
covered with a thick Bark, run tler, 
ning and ſpreading much in the MWry b. 
Ground, ſo that it will quickly Wwhere 
ſpread a whole Field in the warm ¶ ite o. 
Countries, and make it barren; MWalwa\ 


and is ſomewhat ſharp and bit. the P 


ter: The Stalks perith in Win: like u 


thereby ſeparated from the Leaves; ter every Year, and ariſe again z: the b. 


this is a ſpeedy Way, without 
which they would be too dear. 


freſh in the Spring. the L 
CaPpaRIs ſpinola folio acuto, Mers co 


I. hope to ſee this Plant as — Capers with pointed Leaves. Nloint 
mon in England as it is abroad. 


Cary Rs ſpinola folio rotun - 


do, Rowund-leaved thorny Capers. 


This Caper ſendeth forth divers 
long, weak, trailing, woody Stalks, 


lying round about. upon the 


Ground, ſet with crooked Thorns 
like Hooks, or as the Bramble; 
at each Joint come forth two 
round Leaves like unto Alarum, 
oppolite one unto another, from 


this is ſufficient to know it by. 


1 his other Caper differeth from bre t! 
the former, neither in the thorny Nunto C 
growing, nor in the flowering, fandin 
nor in any other Thing than in 
the Leaves, which with the Round Wile, af 
neſs are pointed at the Ends; and if 


pening 


Cayye R's non ſpinoſa fructu ma-; N cont; 


jore, Eg yptian Capers without Thorns Ire Re 
The Egyptian Caper differeth not Wag for 
much in the Manner of growing ies ur 


trom Vor. 


' oh 
V 

from the former; but that the CarR AGE Cæſalpini, i. e. Ga- 
Stalks grow greater, and more up- lega. : | 
right without any Thorns on them; CarREOLUS in Engliſh a Claſter 
the Leaves are round and ſtand or Texdrel, is an auxiliary Part of 
two at a Joint like the former; a Plant, as thoſe Filaments which 


the Buds are greater, and ſo are twiſt almoſt like Screws, and catch 


the white Flowers in like manner, hold of every thing near them, in 
| and the Fruit greater than any of order to ſupport the Plant they re- 
the former: This loſeth not the late to, theſe Tendrels or Clavi- 


Leaves in Winter as the others da, cles are upon Vines, Peaſe, which 


and herein conſiſt the chief Diffe- lead them up their Props. 
- i cence. | | CapriIricus, in Greek ovxy api 
$ CappaRits Arabica non ſpinoſa, and in Engliſh the Hild Figg ; this 
; Wl Great Capers of Arabia. The Ara- Plant, if we would believe ſome 
r WW 6a Caper is a ſmall Shrub, grow- ot our Gardeners, never brings any 
irg up with many upright Stems Fruit; they ſhew us one which 
„without Thorns; the Leaves, Flow- they tell us is of this Kind, and 
gers and Fruit are greater and lar- add to it that it was accurſed, as 
„Jer than the laſt Egyptian Kind, may be found in the Goſpel, and 
ie Ml the Fruit being of the Bigneſs of therefore does not bring Fruit; 
de an Egyptian Walnut, with divers but the Plant however, which they 
ve Seeds therein of a ſharp and biting give to us for the wild or barren 
d laſte, as Di ſcorides hath noted, ig Tree, will bring good Fruit, 
sand others ſince his Time of our if it is rightly managed and has 
n- WW later Writers. | Warmth enough ; but they miſtake 
d, WM Caryans fabago fiveleguminoſa, the Plant; they muſt be well read 
els Bean Capers. I he Bean Caper ri. in the oriental Languages, to know 
ſeth up with divers green, herby, what that Plant was; whe- 
and not woody Stalks like the o- ther it be what the Greets call or- 
ther, branching forth from the ve- * "ain, Or ovrouog®r or oviapmer 
ry buttom, at the ſeveral Joints It may he raiſed from Layers of 
whereof grow two Leaves oppo- Young Shoots in the Spring or Au- 
ſite one unto another, which are tumn Seaſons, or may be propa» 
aways two together at the end of gatea by approach, or what Mr. 
the Foot Stalk, being ſomewhat Whitmil Gardener at Hxtin calls 
lik? unto Purſlane Leaves, but in touching, which is the proper 
the Poſture and Colour reſembling way of Graffing of Figgs. 


the Leaves of Beans; the Flow- CaArRTTOLIUn: See Periclyme- 


uto, Mers come forth ſingly one at a num. | 

ves. Joint with the Leaves, which be- CarRIrorLs or Honeyſuckle : See 
rom Whore they are blown are very like Periclymenum. | 
orny Nunto Caper Ploſſoms, being white, CRO, is the Gramen Man- 


ring, Mſanding in a green Husk, and with næ eſculentum Lonicero. 
1 in many yellow Threds in the mid- CarstIIA, f. e. Thlaſpi. 
und- Idle, after which the Fruit follow-  Crpsr1cum, Off. in Greek Kali- 
and Meth, ſomewhat long and round, and * from Kamrw, fignifying Mor- 
y. Ppening into ſeveral Parts, wherein deo, is by ſome call d Piper Indi- 
, ma* ¶ contained ſmall browniſh Seed: cum, and Piper Americanum, and 


horns 
not 
wilg 
{rom 


he Root is long and woody, ſhoot- Piper de Guinea, in Enoliſo Guinea 
ng forth long Strings and Bran- Pepper, is of ſeveral Sorts, bearing 
des under Ground many ways. beautiful Fruit, which are com- 
Vor. I. . 1 monly 
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monly of a firong ſcarlet Colour, 


CA 


ſix white ſmall pointed Leaves 


the Fruit or Pods of each Kind ſtanding open like a Star, with a | almc 
| differing from the reſt in Shape few yellow Threds in the middle; Seed 
and Bigneſs; the Sorts which are aſter which come the Fruit ſome. I (mal 

the beſt known to us are generally what great and long, about three mer, 
annual; but there are ſome few Inches in Length, thick and round Cold 

which are perennial, and require our at the Stalk, and ſmaller toward bear: 

warmeſt Stoves in theWinter : All the End, which is round pointed, C 

theſe, however, are raiſed from green at the firſt, but being full rectu 

Seeds ſown upon Hat-beds early in ripe, of a very deep-crimſon, ſhi- 6«i: 

the Spring, and train'd up with ning-red Colour on the outſide, I feren 

that Help till about the End of which is like a thick Skin, and per 

May, which is the ſooneſt we can white on the inſide, ſmelling rea- I of t! 

venture theſe Plants toſtand abroad, ſonably well and ſweet, having right 

Theſe make a very good Shew in a many flat, yellowiſh, white Seeds I great 

Garden and are two ways uſeful, therein cleaving to certain thin ven 

the green Pods make an excellent Skins within it, which are broader i that 

Pickle, and when the Pods are full at the upper End and ſmaller at ellen 

ripe, the Seed within them being the lower, having the End or like 

clean'd and pounded ina Mortar Point empty within, not reach- o 

is very good to put into Sauces, ing fo far; the whole Husk, but MW maju 

but *tis very hot, ſo that a little eſpecially the Seed being of { ine 

of it goes a great way; the long hot a Taſt that it enflameth and like, 

Pods are the beſt for pickling, and burneth the Mouth and Throat, the : 

the ripe Seeds alſo of the long for a long Time after it is chewed, IM Fruit 

Pods are beſt for Sauces. Seve- of him thatcareleſly taketh much at I great 

| ral of theſe are well cut in Par- a time thereof; the Root is com. Poin 
| kinſon. poſed of a great Tuft or Buſh of the 
| Carsrcum majus vulgatius ob- Threds ſpreading plentifully in lame, 
| longis filiquis, The mot ordinary the Ground, and periſheth even in I tber 
Guinea Pepper with long Husks. the hot Countries after it hath Jow! 
| The Plant it ſelf riſeth up with ripened all its Fruit, and with us Cora 
an upright firm round Stalk, with upon the firſt ſharp Froſt it feel Co 

a certain Pith within it, about eth. minu 

two Foot high in our Coun- Carsicumn minus Braſilianum, ſhine 

try, and not above three Foot in Small round Guinea Pepper. The Fruit 

| the hotter, ſpreading into . many Guinea Pepper groweth in the half 
| Branches on all ſides, even from ſame Manner that the former Mor {i 
| the very Bottom, which divide doth, not differing there-from in rounc 
themſelves again into other ſmaller any thing but in the Leaves, which Mrre ſi 

Branches, at each Joint whereof being of the ſame Form are not {Walk 
come forth two long Leaves u on ſo great and large, and in the Ne F 

ſhort Foot Stalks ſomewhat big- Fruit which is ſmall and round Mr:!t t 

ger than ' thoſe of Night- ſhade, (ſtanding ſome forthrigat and ſome do it 

| elſe very like, with ſeveral Veins upright, but none pendulous or Nærtai 
N in them not dented about the Edges hanging down, each of them up' wilt 
at all and of a very ſad green on a long Foot Stalk) about the be up 
| Colour; the Flowers ſtand ſeve- Bigneſs of a Barberry, but round MW Ca 
rally at the Joints, with the Leaves and nothing ſo red, but of a dark W'amid 


very like unto the Flowers of 


the or blackiſh yellow Colour, enclin- 
Night-ſhade, conſiſting of five or 


ing to red, and in another fort 
almoſt 


„ 
almoſt black, having ſuch like 
Seed within them, but ſomewhat 
{maller, no leſs hot than the for · 
mer, and abideth the Winter 
Colds as the former, and ſeldom 


bi „b „% © a” 


Cars-cum rotundum majus ſur- 
rectum, The greater, round, upright, 
j. Guinea Pepper. The chiefeſt Dif- 
ference in this fort of Guinea Pep- 
d per conſiſteth moſt in the Form 
\- of the Fruit which ſtandeth up- 
niht as the Flowers do, being 
is great and round like an Apple, e- 
in ven the greateſt of all the ſorts 
er that bear round Fruit, of an ex- 
zt eellent red Colour when it is ripe, 
or like unto a poliſhed Coral. 

Capsicum erectum pyramidale 
majus, The great, upright Spire-faſh- 
ined Guinea Pepper. This is much 
like, or very little difering trom 
the firſt : The Difference of the 
Fruit is, that this ſtandeth upright, 
great below and ſmaller to the 
Point, which is ſharper than in 
the firſt, elſe it might ſeem the 
lame, being inverted, that is, ei- 
ther that turned upward or this 
downwards, of as fine an orient 
Coral-like Colour as the laſt. 

Carsicuu erectum pyramidale 
minus, The leſſer, upr ight, Spire - la- 
um, bnd Guinea Pevper. As the 
The Fit of this ſort is leſſer by the 
the balf than the laſt, and not ſo ſharp 
mer Nor ſmall at the End, but ſomewhat 
| in wund; fo the green Leaves allo 
ich Mie ſmaller and narrower, and the 
not MWtalk ſmaller and not fo high; 
the tue Flowers of this, as of all the 
und rst that bear their Fruit upright, 
ome Ido ſtand upright” alſo, which is a 
; or Wertain Rule to know what Fruit 
up: wil be pendulous and what will 
the Me upright, 
und MW Cavsicum exiguum erectum py- 
rmidale, The leaf} Spire-faſhioned 
Gumea Pepper. The Form of this 
mall Spire-faſhioried Guinea Pep- 
fr cometh ſo near unto the ſe- 


„ 
— 


beareth ripe Fruit in our Country. 


C A 
cond Sort that many may ſoon be 
deceived in thinking them both 
one, that do not heed them very 
preciſely ; for although they both 
agree in growing upright and be- 
ing ſmall, yet thoſe (of the ſecond 
ſort I mean) are ſhort and round 
and like unto a wild Olive, and 
theſe are ſmaller and longer, of 
an Inch long at the leaſt, and of a 
blac.ith Red before they be tho- 
rough ripe, but then are as red as 


the reſt; this groweth taller, fuller 


of Branches, and more ſtored both 
with Flowers and Fruit, which make 
the goodlier Proſpe&; the Leaves 
allo are no ſmaller than in any o- 
ther fort going before, and of the 
a_ dark-green Colour with the 
reſt. 

Cars!1cuM cordatum erctum 
majus, £2 greater, upright, Heart- 
faſpioned Guinea Pepper. I his ſort 


of Guinea Pepper groweth to be 


but a mean Height, having large 
Leaves, but not fo ſmall at the 
Ends, the Fruit is not pendulous 
and hanging downwards with his 
Foot Stalk, being ſomewhat great 
fHattiſh, and as it were bunche 
out at the upper End next unto 
the Stalk and {maller below, ſhort 
and round pointed. 
Casicun cordatum 
minus, The leſſer, upright, Heart-fa- 
ſrioned Guinea Pepper. This dif- 
fereth not from the laſt but in the 
Smallneſs of the Fruit, ſtanding al- 
ſo upright and being ſmaller by 
a third Part, and ſhorter alſo. 
Copsleun cordatum propendens, 
Pendulcus, H art- faſhioned Guinea 
Pepper. The Faſhion of this ſort 
of Pepper is ſomewhat like the 
greater, upright, Heart-faſhioned 


Pepper, being near of the ſame. 


Bigneſs, but a little more uneven, 
but is as red being ripe, and is 
pendulous, hanging downwards. 


Alterum minus, There is another 
of this ſort of pendulbus Peppers, 
| Py 


diff. 


erectum 
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differing in nothing from the thick or long, and keeping it; et 
greater, but in being ſmaller. end bowed or crooked conſtantly; the 
Carsicun filiqua olivaria pro- the whole Plant groweth alſo les N f 
pendens, Pendulous Olive-fafhi ned than the other. i a 
Guinea Pepper. This Pepper bath , Carsicun bifurcata ſiliqua, P. ter 
ſmall and long round Cods, ſmaller le peintedd Guinea Pepper. This 41 
below than above, being very like Pepper is very like the long up- * 
unto an Olive Berry, as red, being right Pepper, and much about the on 
ripe, as any of the reſt, and with ſame Form and Bignels, but differ. Ad 
the Stalk hanging downward. eth from it in this; the lower End Po 
Cavsrcu-:1 filiqua olivaria e- is parted as it were into two ſhort gig 

rea, Upright Olive- faſbioned Gui- round Points, and 1s alſo a little 
nea Pepper. This differeth from ſmaller there than upwards, nei. 5 
the laſt, only in being greater and ther in Colour nor any thing elle ( 
ſtanding upright. differing from the reſt. Ty 
Carsicun filiqua rotunda cera- Capsicun filiqua flava breviore, Hi 
ſorum, Gherry-fafhioned Guinea Pep- The ſhorter Gold. yellow Guinea Pep- of | 
per. There are two ſorts of this per. It might be thought by di WF mat 
Pepper, one which is round like vers, that only ſee the Cods of WM tho 
unto an Engliſh or Flanders Cherry, this Pepper, that it differeth from ire 
the other that hath a little Point all the reſt in the Manner f W 
at the End thereof, this being a Growing, as well as in the Co- Fig 
little bigger than the other, and lour of the Fruit; but it is not jo, Fig. 
both of them hanging down. tor it hath like Leaves, Stalks and C 
Carsig un ſiliqus lata & rugoſa, Flowers. in every Part, and only C 
Broad and crumpled Guinea Pepper. differeth in that it beareth Cods C 
The Cods of this Pepper are ſome- very like unto the firſt Sort here WM Gun 
what large, greater above and ſet down, which is the moſt com- 25 
ſmaller below, ſomewhat flat alſo, mon, but that they are ſhorter, WM 1... 
but crumpled as it were or ſhrunk and ending in a ſmaller or ſharp I C. 
half together, and ſmelleth pretty Point, and of a fair gold. yellow WW auce 
ſweet —- 8 Colour, not red as all the other I Care 
Carsicuu erectum majus longum, before are. a . 
Tong and upright Guinea Pepper. GCars:cun ſiliqua flaya longiore, W ©... 
This Pepper is long and round, The longer gold-yellow Guinea Pey i bme 
et not like that that carrieth the per. This gold-yellow Guinea I the! 
Pork of an Olive Berry, but Pepper diftereth in nothing from vate 
much longer, and of an equal the laſt but in the Cods, which eſpec 
Bigneſs all the Length thereof, are not ſo thick as they but a little Flow 
and ſtandeth upright. ſmaller, from the middle thered Nye 
Carsicum oblongum majus re- being longer, or leſſening unto the W,, 
curvis ſiliquis, The greater crcoked or pointed End, of as fair a gold- rers, 
horned Guinea Pepper. The greater yellow Colour as the other. ing 
horned Guinea Pepper hath great QCarsicum caule Piloſo, Guaned wWhic! 
large Cods, about five Inches long Pepper with hairy Stalks. This 3 
and ſmall, a little crooked or Guinea Pepper groweth with them 
bended upwards. round green Stalks, yet full of H 4 
Cersicum oblongum minus re- white Hairs thereon, contrary to rin 


all the former Sorts: At the Joints 
with the Branches come forth two 


ſuch Leayes as the firſt Sort * 
| | e 


curvis ſiliquis, The leſſer horned 
Guinea Pepper. This differeth 
from the laſt in not being half ſo 
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ſet forth hath, but larger than they; 
the Flowers are white, conſiſting 


of five Petals like the reſt, but 


larger alſo than any of them; at- 
ter which come the Cods, green 
at the firſt as all the others are, 
but as red as the reſt when they 
are ripe, which are ſome what great 
and long, ending in a very long 
Point, in the Seeds and Roots not 
diff-ring from the former Sorts. 
CaruT canis, 7. e. Antirrhi- 
num. | | 
Carur gallinaceum is taken to 
be the ODI, Onobrychis, of 


Di ſcorides; we have ſeveral ſorts. 


of it bearing pretty Flowers, which 
make no ill ſhew in a Garden 
tho* ſome grow wild with us, they 
are all raiſed of Seeds ſown in 
March or Abril; we have ſome 
Figures of them in Parkinſoz, the 
Engliſh Name is Cocks-head. 

CaRAWAIES is carum. 

CaRABE, i. e. ſuccinum. 

CaRANHA Off. or Caranna, is a 
Gum of a Tree growing in the 
Weſt-Indies, but the Free is not 
deſcribed that I know of. 

Carp NINE Off. is a Name de- 
duced from the Greek xa'ed apo; 
Cardamon Creſſes in Engliſh ; how- 
ever, we call it Ladies-ſmock and 
Cuckow-Flower ; it is of ſeveral ſorts, 
ſome of the Fields and others ot 
the Mountains; of theſe we culti. 
vate ſome ſurts in our Gardens, 
eſpecially ſuch as have double 
Flowers ; of the Meadow Kinds 
we have ſeveral wild with us 
growing in low Grounds near Ri- 
vers, and ſome are likewiſe grow- 
Ing wild upon our rocky Hills, 
which indicates how they ſhould 
be managed when we collect 
them for our Gardens; they are 
al raiſed from Seeds ſown in the 
ring ; there are good Cuts of 
hem in Gerhard. 


C A 
Canpamum is Cardamimum. 
CaRDAMOMUM minus Off. in En- 

gliſh Smt Cardemums, are the 

Seeds of an Fa/t-b14ia Plant which 
we yet have not ſeen, tho? per- 
haps ſome of them may come to 
us treſh encugh to grow, it they 
wer2 put into an Hot bed in the 
Spring. 

C Rp ˖,iL, maximum Off 
in Engliſh, Grains of Paradiſe, are 
the Sceds of a Plant growing in 
Guinea, we may {ow them upon 
Hot beds, and if they come up 
mult. be helpt by the Bark-beds, 
tor all the Guinea Plants require 
a vaſt Share of Heat ; theſe Car- 
damums are not {o ſpicy or hot 
as the ſmall Cardamums. 

CARD Off. in Engliſh Mo- 
ther Wort, is a Plant between a 
Baulm and Heorehound, of no great 
Beauty, but may be raiſed from 
Seeds ſown in the Spring, or by 
dividing the Roots at that time; 
it loyes a rubbiſhy Soil. 

CanDIsPERMON, f. e. veſicaria 
repens, ſive piſum cordatum, in 
Envliſh Heart-Peaſe. 

Cannons or Carduus eſculentus, 
in Engliſh the Chardon or Edible 
Thiſtle, a Species of that Plant 
which Dzeſ-orides calls ExoxduGy or 
Scolymus ; and Theovbraſtus calls it 
1 ανντ - or Cactos, which is the 
ſame which is call'd xuv:ge&x or 
Cynara, a Kind of wild Arti- 
choak much cultivated abroad in 
the Kitchen Garden for eating, 
when the Leaves have been well 
blanch'd or whitened; our way of 
managing this Plant is to raiſe 
it from Seed early in the Spring, 
and when the Plants have two or 
three Leaves to ſet them about 
two Foot aſunder, and encourage 
them well with Water during the 
Summer, till their Leaves are a- 
bout a Yard in length; then tie 
them together gently with Baſt in 
two or three pom and after hav- 
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ing put ſome clean Wheat-ſtraw a- 
bout them, earth them up with- 
in four Inches of the Top, and 
they will whiten fit for Uſe in 
about three Weeks; we then cut 
them up by the Roots, and after 
we have pull'd off the Leaves with 
their Stalks, and taken the Strings 
from them which run the whole 
Length of them, we cut them in 

ieces about fix Inches long, and 
Poiling them gently a little while, 
dip them in a Sort of Batter and 
ſry them. 

CarDuncELLus Italorum, i. e. 
Senecio. 

Cas Duus is thought to be the 
„Ax οe or Acanus of the Greeks, 
in Engliſh Thiſtle; this is a large 
Family divided into many Bran- 
ches, one ſort calld Carduus mol- 
lis or Cirſium; the ſoft Melan- 
ch:ly Thiſtle, which in Greek is 
xe710y; another ſort is call'd Atrac- 
tilis and Cnicus from the Greek 
vlog, in Engliſh Diſtaff-Thiſtle ; 
another Kind is calld Acarna from 
the Greek A'xagra, in Engliſh Fiſh- 
Thiſtle ; another is call'd Chamelecn, 
from the Greek yo uatator, n En- 
gliſh the Chamælin or changeable 
1hiftle, and Carlina or Carline 
Ile; another ſort is call'd Scoly- 
mus from the Creek ZxoavuGy, and 
Cactes from the Greek xaxt@, in 
Eng liſh the Wild Artich:ke or Are 
tich:ke Thiſtle, of which Kind I 
ſuppoſe the Cardone to he which 
I have treated of above: Next to 
this is the Cinara or Greek xudęæ, 
which is the Articb.ke, of which I 
ſhall treat under the Word Cinara; 
another Sort is call'd Sum, from 


the Greek <iarf21; is alſo call'd Car- 


uus Mariæ or Carduus lacteus, in 


Eueliſh the Ladies Thiſtle or milky. 
Thifile 3 another fort is call'd Car- 


duws G lobeſus, or Spharec phalus, 
which in Engliſh we name Globe- 
Thiftle 3 another ſort is calPd Car- 


dau Tomeuteſus and Acanthium, 


= 
from the Greek A'x&v31o, in En- 
gliſh Cotten Thiſtle ; we have alſo 
the On:pyxus, from the Greek Ob. 
Hog, quod fit aſinis cibus gratil. 
ſimus, in Engliſh we call it Way 
Thiſtle : There is likewiſe the One. 
pordon, from the Greek O'1owopJo,, 
trom its making the Aſſes which 
feed upon it break Wind back. 
ward, as the French name alſo ſig. 
nifies, they calling it from the 
Greek Pet d' Aſne, and we in En. 


£liſh the Aſſes Cracking Thiſtle : 


There is likewiſe the Polyacanthy, 
ſo calld from its being the moſt 
prickly of any Sort of 1 hiſtle, and 
the Carduus Polycepbhales, fo named 
from its many Heads, and alſo the 
Drypis from the Greek Apury, 
which in Engliſh is call'd the Spear- 
Thiſtle ; a. then again there is 
the Dipſacus from the Greek Atl: 
xos, otherwiſe call'd Carduus full. 
num, in Engliſh Teaſel or Fuller, 
Thiſtle; but this I ſhall treat of 
under the Word Dipſacus. The 
Carauus Benedictus, and Carduu; 
Marie are both Officinals; the firſ 
of them is what is ſo commonly 
uſed as an Emetick. All theſe Kinds 
with their Varieties may be raiſed 
from Seed ſown, either in Autumn 
as ſoon as 'tis ripe, or in the Spring, 
many of them making very good 
Appearance in Gardens, and the 
Roots of the Carduus Mariæ is very 
good boil'd. | 

Carpuvus pinea ſeu Ixine Theo 
phraſti, The Pine Thiſtle. This 
brave Thiſtle hath a long, black 
iſh, yellow Root, of the IJ hickneß 
of one's Thumb, growing ſmaller 
down to the Ends, but white 
within; ſmelling ſweet and taſt 
ing hot, ſomewhat like unro the 
Carline Thiſtle, but of a weaker 
and pleaſanter Smell; the man) 
Leaves that riſe from thence ate 
long and of a Finger's Breadth, 
with a middle Rib therein, ſome: 
what like to the Leaves of Cy 
prus, 
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prus, but harder, whiter and broad- 
er, without either Dents, Inciſure 
or Prickles: In the Middle of 
which lyeth hid a prickly Head 
armed fully with long I ricks in 
the manner of Croſſes, which grow- 
ing ripe hath within a hard 
white ſtocky Subltance, wherein 
as alſo from among the Thorns 
without on the Head iffueth forth 
a yellowiſh ſweet Gum much like 
unto Maſtick, of a hot Taſte : Al- 
vious faith, that both Bellus and 
Bellonius and Dalechampius like- 
wiſe took this Thiſtle to be Cha- 
meleo albus, but untruly; for 
Theephraſtus maketh Mention of 
Chameleo albus in another Place; 
but ſaith Alpinus, Chameleo albus 
differeth not from Cha melee niger: 
But Theophraſtus- putteth not any 
ſuch Difference in the Leaves to 
be blacker or whiter ; for that he 
referreth to the Routs, and the 
Leaves of the white Chameleo to 
be greater, and the black ſmaller 
than thoſe of Scohh mus; and ſuch 
Diſtinction in the Leaves Dieſcori- 
des alſo maketh : But in ſhewing 
their Differences more amply 


there, Theophraſtus ſaith, that the 
white Chameleoh hath no Stalk, 
and the black a 


Stalk of a Cu- 
bit Heightz the white hath pur- 
pliſh Flowers, and the black va- 
riable, coloured Flowers, and like 
a Jacinth, which by Alpinus his 
Leaf are not to be ſeen in Carolina. 

Carpuus Mariz vulgaris, The 
eemmon Ladies Thiſtle. The com- 
mon Ladies Thiſtle hath ſeveral 
very large and broad Leaves, lying 
on the Ground, cut in, and as it 
were crumpled, but ſomewhat 
hairy on the Edges, and of a white 
green ſhining Colour, wherein 
are many Lines 2nd Streaks of 
2 Milk-white Colour, running all 
over, and ſet with many ſharp 
and Riff Prickles all about, a- 
mong which riſeth up one or more 


irong, round and prickly Stalks, 


CA. 

ſet full of the like Leaves up to 
the Top. Where, at the End of 
every Branch cometh forth a great 
prickly Thiſtle-like Head ſtrongly 
armed with Prickles, and with 
bright purple Thruns rifing out 
uf the Middle of them: After 
they are paſt, the Seed groweth in 
the ſaid Heads, lying in a great 
Deal of fine, loft, white Down, 
which is ſomewhat AMatriſh and 
ſhining, large and brown; the Root 
is great, ſpreading in the Ground, 
with many Strings and ſmall Fi- 
bres faſtned to them; all the whole 
Plant is bitter in Taſte, and there- 
fore ſuppoſed to be not without 
very good Effect. 

Carpuvs Sphærocephalus acutus 
minor, The ſmaller Globe T. iſile 
with long Prickles en the Head. 
This ſmall Globe Thiſtle hath ſe- 
veral long and narrow Leaves, fo 
much cut in on both Sides, that 
every Jagg or Part ſeemeth a Leaf 
lo to make the whole Leaf 
winged, each Part cut in alſo, and 
the Corners ſet with ſharp Prickles, 
growing on the whitiſh Stalk up 
to the Top, where ſtand | ſeveral 
round Heads, each upon along Foot- 
ſtalk compoſed of bearded Husks 
out of which riſe ſuch bluiſh white 

lowers as are in the leſſer Sort. 

C R: vvs Sphzrocephalus major, 
The great prickly Giebe Thiſtle, This 
other greater prickly Globe Thiitle 
bath larger Leaves and broader, be- 
ing nothing {© much cut in on the 
Edges; in all other Things it is 
not much unlike the former here 
let down; but that the Flowers 
out of theſe prickly Heads are of 
a deeper blue Colour, 

Carnuvs Sphrrocephalus mini- 
mus acutiſſimus foliis, The ſmalleſt 
Globe Thiſtle with the moſt prickly 
Leaves. This ſmall Thiſtle hath 
the imalleſt jagged Leaves, and 
moſt cut in of any of the reſt, 
and molt ſharply ict with Prickles 
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on the Edges; the Stalk groweth 
lower than any of the other, and 
the round Heads at the Tops 
ſmaller; but not armed with ſuch 
long ſharp Prickles as the former, 
out of the Husks whereoi come 
whitiſh Flowers. | 
Carvvvus ſpinoſiſſimus Sphæroce- 
phalus Cardui Arabici nomine 
miſſus, The Arabian Glie Thiſtle. 
This Thiſtle hath a winged prick- 
ly Stalk two Foot high, having 
large Leaves thereon, ſomewhat 
broad and long, ſet thick with ſharp 
Prickles, but ſparingly placed on 
the Stalks, bearing round ſpherical 
Heads, thick, and ſtrongly armed 
with long Prickles; out of the 
Midſt whereof break forth white 
Threads ſomewhat ſweet ; the Seed 
is long, and creſted or cornered. 
CarDvuus tomentoſus Anglicus, 
Our Engliſh woolly Thiſtle, This 
woolly Thiſtle hath ſeveral large 
and long Leaves, all covered o- 
ver with Wooll or Down cut in 
very deeply on the Edges at cer- 
tain Diſtances into ſeveral Parts 
or Leaves, even to the middle Rib; 
almoſt making each Leaf ſeem 
winged with {mall and long Leaves 
on each Side, and ſet in ſeveral 
Places with long ſharp Prickles ; 
the woolly Stalk riſeth up to the 
Height of two or three Cubits, 
with few Leaves ſct thereon, and 
with but few Branches, bearing at 
their Tops a large round hoary 


Head, ſomewhat flat, covered as. 


it were with fine woolly T hreads 
like unto a Net, not very prickly, 
with many purpliſh Threads in 
the Middle, like unto thoſe of the 
Artichoke, which ſucceed T hiſtle- 
like Seeds greater and rounder than 
thoſe of the firſt ; the Root is great 
and thick, browniſh on the out- 
fide and white within, not un- 
pleaſant to the Taſte. 

| Canpuvs tomentoſus minor, 


The leſſer woolly Ihiſtle. This leſ- 


CA 


ſer woolly Thiſtle hath many whi- 
tiſh woolly, or hoary long Leaves 


much cut in on the Edges into 


many Parts; and each Fart alto 
divided and {et with ſmall Prickles; 
the Stalk is not very great, nor 
much above two Foot high, branch. 
ed towards the Top, white and 
woolly alſo, bearing on them ſmall 
prickly roundiſa Heads, havirg 
many purple Threads riſing out 
of the Middle, and ſmall Thiſtle- 
like Seed after them. 

CarDvuvs tomentoſus Capitulis 
minime aculeatis, ſive Areophyllcs 
Dalechampij Lugdunenſi, The fine 
Cottcny Thiſtle without pr icky Heads, 

This fine Cotton IJ hiſtle hath 
long and ſomewhat narrow, whitiſh, 
hoary Leaves, larger at the lower 
End of the ſmall Stalk, which is 


about a Foot high, than they are 


above; ſomewhat cut in on the Edges, 
but much and thick ſet with ſhort, 
ſmall, and ſoft Prickles in ſome 
Places from the Middle of the- 
Stalk up to the Top; at every 
Leaf cometh forth a ſmall, whi- 
tith, ſcaly Head, ſomewhat rough, 
but not prickly at the Top; three 
or four ſuch like Heads, out of 
which rite purpliſh Flowers wade 
of Threads, as in other T hiſtles, 
whereunto the Sced is like alſo. 
Carpuus tomentoſus Capitulis. 
ſpinoſus, five Leucacantha Monl- 
pelienſum, The French ſupp. ſed wbit: 
Thiſtle. This ſuppoſed Leucacar- 
tha of the Montpelier Herbaliſts 
ſendeth forth from a thick ſappy 
Root, meanly ſet with | ibres, ma- 
ny Stalks about a Cubit high, 
branched from the Middle up- 
wards, ſet with many long. hoary, 
or woolly Leaves, much cut in, 
or torn on the Edges, and armed 
with ſeveral ſharp Prickles; the 
Heads that grow at the Tops are 
ſmall, ſomewhat long and prickly, 
ſending forth many 'bright and red 
purpliſh Threads from the 2 4 
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dle, after which come the Seed 


hich are ſomewhatlong and round 
Uke unto the other Thiſtle Seed. 

CarDuvts Polycephalos, The ma- 
ny beaded Ibiſtie. The Stalk of 
this Thiſtle hath neither Film nor 
Prick thereon, like the laſt, but 
branched forth into ſeveral Parts; 
and they again parted into other 
ſmaller Branches, on which (ſtand 
many Heads, and ſmaller ones 
under them, with ſeveral ſmall 
Pricks about them ; out of which 
rife purpliſh Flowers of ſhort 


Threds. As in others, the Leaves 


are but few on the Stalks being 
ſhort and narrow; but as thick 
itt with Pricks as the laſt al- 
moſt ; the Root is hard and woody. 

Carpvuus latifolius lariceatus, ſive 
major, The greater broad Spear 


Ile. The Stalk of this Spear 


Thiſtle is armed with Prickles 
like many other wild Thiſtles; 
and the Leaves ſet thereon are ve- 
ry long, cut in,or divided on the 
Edges in two or three Places ſet 
at Diſtances one from another ; 
and the ſeveral Parts cut into five 
or ſix Points or Corners ſharply 
armed, the End being lonz and 
narrow pointed like the Head of 
a Javeline or Pike, whereof it took 
the Name; the Flowers are pur- 
pliſh in ſcaly and prickly Heads. 

Carpvuvs lanceatus anguſtifolius, 
The narrow Spear Thiſtle. The nar- 
row Spear Thiſtle is like unto the 


laſt in the skinny prickly Stalks, 


being ſtrong, and ſtanding upright 
two Cubits high, ſtored with tew 
Leaves, but jagged prickly and 
narrower than the laſt; yet the 
End is ſomewhat broader than the 
other ; of a dark green. Colour on 
the upper Side, and hoary grey 
underneath ; the Heads are many, 
imall and ſcaly, ſet at the Tops of 
the Stalks, as prickly as they with 
purplih, and ſometimes white 


Flowers of Threds riſing out of the 
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Middle of them as in otherThiſtles. 

C/ rouvs Chendrilloides, Ihe jag- 
ged Succory-like leaves. The Leaves 
of this Thiſtle are long and very 
much Jagged, very like unto the 
jagged Gum-ſuccory Leaves, and 
prickly at the Corners : The Stalk 
riſeth up a Foot high, with ſuch 
Leaves on them up to the Top, 
but ſhorter, broader, and leſs jag- 
ged; where it brancheth forth in 
two or three Parts, each bearing a 
Husk, but no Thiſtle like a ſcaly 
Head, out of which groweth a 
yellow Flower madeof many Leaves 
{et in Compals like a Star, which 


paſſing away, the Husk containeth _ 


within it much Down, wherein 
the {mall Seed lieth, and is carri- 
ed away with the Wipd; the Root 
is white, long, flender and woody, 
let with ſome Fibres and periſh- 
ing after Seed Time. 

Carpurs Paluſtris, The Marſh 
Thiſtle, The marth Thiſtle hath a 
prickly round Stalk two or three 
Cubits high, with ſome Branches 
towards the Top, let with long and 
narrow-dark, green Leaves, ſome- 
what jagged about the Edges, with 
a few Pricks on them; at the Tops 
of the Stalk and Branches ſtand 


many Thiſtle- like Heads with pur- 


ple Threds like as in other Thiſtles, 
Cx uus five Carduncellus mon- 
tis lupi Lobelio & Pena, The {mall 
French Thi le of L bel and Pena. 
J put this ſmall. T hiſtle-like Plant 
(among the Eryngia) which ſend- 
eth forth ſeveral long and winge# 
Leaves {ſomewhat prickly ; among 
which a flender {mocth Stalk ari- 
(th ſcarce a Span high, with the 
like Leaves thereon; at the Top 
whereof out of the middle of ſome 
long Leaves - ſtand two or three 
large, great, greeniſh, vellow, ſcaly 
Heads, bigger than may ſeem pro- 
portionable to the Plant, ſet with 
ſharp, hard, white Prickles, which 
are often eaten by thoſe where it 
5 together 
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groweth naturally; from the Midſt 


whereof iſſueth forth ſeveral pur- 


ple Threds like unto the Atracty- 
tis, or Diſtaff Thiſtle, ſaith Lobel ; 
but Alpznus faith they are like un- 
to Cyanus the Corn-flower, atter 
which come yellow T hiltle-like 
Seed; the Root is edible, white 
and fleſhy, thruſting down deep in- 
to the Ground, with ſeveral Fi- 
bres thereat. . 

Carbuvs Stellaris vulgaris, The 
erdinary Star Thiſtle. The com- 
mon Star Thiſtle -hath ſeyeral long 
and narrow Leaves lying next the 
Ground, cut on the Edges ſome- 
what deeply into many almoſt e- 
ven Parts, {oft or a little woolly 


all over the green which is ſome- 


what white; among which riſe up 
feveral weak Stalks, parted into 
many Branches, all lying or lean- 


ing down to the Ground; that it 


ſeemeth a pretty Buſh ſet with 
ſeveral the like divided Leaves up 
to the Tops, where ſeverally do 
ſtand long and ſmall whitiſh green 
Heads ſet with very ſharp and 
long white Pricks; no Part of the 
Plant being in any Place elſe 
prickly, which are ſomewhat yel- 
Iowiſh, and as ſharp as in any o- 
ther Thiſtle ; out of the middle 
whereof riſeth the Flower com- 
pos'd of many ſmall reddiſh, pur- 
ple Threads; and in the Heads 
after the Flowers are paſt, come 
mall, whitiſh, round Seed lying 
in Down, as others do; the Root 
s timall, long and woody, periſh- 
mg every Year, and raiſing it 
elf from its own Seed ſowing. 

Carovus Stellaris flore albo, ihe 
white flowered Star Thiſtle. There 
25 no Difference in this Thiſtle from 
the former, but in the white Green- 
dels of the Leaves, and the white 
breds in the Flowers. 

Carpvurs\Stellatus latifolius, The 
w/02a4 leaf d Star Thiſtle, This 

7 
/ 


„ 
Thiſtle hath broader and ſhorter 
Leaves than the former, but not 
much or ſo deeply cut in on the 
Edges, with a few Prickles ſet 
here and there at the Corners; 
the Stalk is hut little divided, 
having but few Branches ſet with 
the like Leaves, and at the Tops 
ſmall, thick, white, round Heads, 
ſet thick with Pricks, many tet 
together in the Faſhion of a Star; 
ſeven for the moſt part ſet ſpread- 
ing in every Place, the longeſt of 
them being middlemoſt, and the 
othcr on each Side being ſhorter ; 
out of the middle of the Head riſe 
reddiſh, purple Threds, like unto 
ſeveral other [ hiſtles 3 the Root is 
{mall and annual. 

Carpuvs Solftitialis Dodonei, 
Dedonaus his Midſummer Thiſil:, 
or St. Barnaly's Thiſtle, This Thiſtle 
of Dodonæus, as he ſaith, hath long 


Leaves lying next to the Ground, 


deeply cut in on the Sides into 
many long and narrow Parts, the 
lower Part being ſomewhat broad, 
and ending in a long Point of a 
bluiſh green Colour ; from among 
which riſe up ſeveral upright Stalks 
two Foot high, with ſeveral long 
and narrow Leaves ſomewhat di- 
vided; but the uppermoſt without: 
Divifion, and all of them without 
any Prickles upon them; at the 
Top ſtand many {mall ſharp Prick- 
ly Heads, whoſe Prickles are as 
white, or rather more than in any 


of the other, and are lo ſharp that 
they prick the Thighs and Legs 


of tho'e that unadviſedly paſsthere- 
by, in the middle whereof ſtand 
a few yellow Threds ; the Seed is 


white, and not much unlike thoſe 


of the former Star Thiſtle; the 
Root is blackiſh, long and ſlender, 
not growing deep jointed, ſome what 


woody and bitter in Taſte like unto | 


the long Cyprus Graſs- root: Lobel 


giveth a Figure hereof, whoſe lower 


Leaves 
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Leayes are a little jagged as the up- 

r are. 

Cakpuus mollis laciniato folio, 
The gentle Thiſtle with jagged Leaves. 
This jagged gentle Thiſtle hath 
many Leaves, ſome lying on the 
Ground, others ſtanding more up- 
right, much jagged or cut in on 
the Edges, even to the middle 
Rib; green on the upper Side, 
white and woolly underneath, like 
unto the younger and lofter Leaves 
of the firſt Star Thiſtle, not hav- 
ing any Shew oft Prickles on them, 
of a little drying and bitter Taſte; 
from among which riſe up one or 
two round ſtriped Stalks about two 
Foot high, of a reddiſh Colour, 
yet covered with a fine Down of 
Cotton ſet with ſeveral Leaves; 
the loweſt whereof are like thoſe on 
the Ground, but ſmaller; and thoſe 
up higher are narrow and ang 
without Diviſion; the Ends an 
Points of them being uſually red- 
diſh; at the Top of the Stalk, 
which is more uſually without 
Branches, groweth one Head com- 
poſed of many Scales ſet together, 
with very ſoft and gentle Pricks 
thereon; out of the middle where- 


of riſeth a reddiſh or ſtammel © 


Flower made of ſeveral ſoft and 
woolly T hreads; the Seed that fol- 
loweth is great, and ſomewhat cor- 


© nered, the Root is long, and of the 


Bigneſs of one's Finger, browniſh 
on the outſide with ſome Fibres 
thereat. | | 
Carpuvs mollis anguſtifolius, 
Narrow leaf d gentle Thiſtle. This 
other Thiſtle hath ſhorter Stalks 
and narrow Leaves, green above 
and hoary underneath; having a 
few ſoft Prickles about the Edges, 
at the Tops of the Stalks ſtandeth 
one ſcaly Head greater than any 
of the other; from the Middle 
whereof cometh many fine bluiſh 


purple Threds like Wooll of the 
ſaid Colour. 


bit high, ſet with l. 


The ſoft melancholy Thiſtle. Of 


melancholy Thiſtle. 


which the Stalks that riſe up be- 
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Carpuus mollis Helenij folis 
Camerarij, Camerarius his gentle 
Thiſile. This Thiſtle groweth ve. 
ry tall, having large Leaves next 
the Ground, very like unto thoſe 
of Elecampane; of a dark green 
Colour on the upper Side, and 
whitiſh, hoary or woolly under- 
neath; thoſe on the Stalks are like 
the other, but leſſer, having no 
Prickles on the Edges, the Top 
whereof is turniſhed with ſmall ſca- 
ly Heads upon ſhort Foot Stalks, 
with reddiſh Threads for the 


Carpvuus mollis latifolius Lappæ 
capitulis, The Bur- beaded Thiſlie. 
The Stalk hereof, is ab 


ſhort Prickles, 


being ſmooth, thin, and full of 


Veins, and with a Shew of ſome 
Prickles about the Edges; at the 
Tops of the Stalk ſtand ' ſeveral 
ſmall prickly Heads, like unto Burs 
both for Form and Bigneſs, out of 
which ſtart reddiſh ſtammel colour. 
ed T hreds which are the. Flower. 

CarDuvus mollis Cirſium dictus, 


this Thiſtle there is much Vari- 
ety, ſome growing in Meadows, 
ſome on Mountains, ſome with 
broad Leaves, others with narrow, 
ſome greater, others ſmaller, as you 
find them here expreſſed. 

Cirs1vm maximum montanum, 
The greateſt Mountain Cirſium, or 
This great 
Mountain Thiſtle hath ſeveral 
large, whitiſh, green Leaves lying 
on the Ground, ſomewhat broad 
and pointed at the Ends, as alſo 
dented about the Edges, or as it 
were a little jagged, ſet about 
with ſmall ſhort Prickles, among 


ing great, hoary and ſtraked, or 
| creſted 
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ereſted, are three or four Foot 
high, bearing ſundry ſuch like 
Leaves, but leſs up to the Top ; 
where upon long and naked Stalks 
ſtand gentle, prickly, ſcaly, whi- 
tiſh green Heads, nothing ſo great 
as the largeneſs of the Plant might 
romile ; from the middle whereof 


thruſt forth ſeveral (mall purpliſh . 


Threds, as is uſual in moſt Thi- 
ſtles, which when they are paſt 
the Head open being full of 
Down, having very ſmall whitiſh 


Seed, even ſmaller than in any o- 


ther Thiſtle, almoſt lying therein, 
which are carried away together 
with the Wind; the Root is com- 
pos d of many whitiſh, great, tube- 
rous, long (logs, like unto thoſe 
of the Aſphodil, which abideth all 
Winters with a few green Leaves 
at the Head thereof. 

Cixsrum majus latifolium, The 
great ſoft melancholy Thiſtle with 
broad Leaves, This great melan- 
choly Thiſtte hath large and long 
Leaves, larger and broader than 
thoſe ef Borrage, dented and {et 
with ſoft Prickles about the Edges; 
the Stalk, which is tender, brittle, 
or eaſy to break, and cornered, 
hath ſuch like large Leaves thereon 
as the lower are, but ſomewhat 
more rent on the Edges, branched 
towards the Top, and bearing on 
each of them, from among a Tuft 
of ſmall prickly Leaves, a ſmall 
prickly Thiſtle like the Head, out 
of which ſpring many purple 
Threds which paſs into Down; 
the Rerot is ſmall and long, with 
ſeveral Fibres annexed to it. 
Cin wn aliud montanum, Ano- 
ther ſoft melancholy. Thiſtle. This 
riſeth up with ſeveral Stalks a- 
bout a Foot bigh, winged as it 
were, or ſet with Films from the 
Bottom, and Leaves growing there- 
on, which are ſomewhat like the 
firſt but dented, narrower about 
the Edges, ſet with Spikes, and 
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of a pale or bluiſh green Colour : 
At the Tops of the Stalks, upon 


long naked Stems, ſtaud ſmall, ſcaly, 


prickly, fingle Heads, with pur- 
ple Thrums or Threds in the 
middle, which when they pals in- 
to Down hang down their Heads, 
and contain within them larger, 
ſhining, and browner Seed than 
the toremoſt that fall down, or 
are blown away into the Wind; 
the Root is compoſed of many 
long Strings of the thickneſs of 
one's Finger, which ſhootcth forth 
Heads for increaſe, at the Top on 
all dides, whereby# it laſteth long. 

Ci:zs10M Apglicum primum, Ihe 
firſt Engliſh Ciiſium. The former 
of theſe Engliſh Thiſtles riſeth up 
with a tender, ſingle, hoary, green 
Stalk, bearing thereon four or hve, 
long, hoary, green Leaves dented 
about the Edges, the Points 
whereof are little or nothing prick- 


ly, and at the Top uſuilly but 


one Head ; yet ſometimes from 
the Pottom ot the uppermoſt Leat, 
there ſhooteth forth another ſmaller 
Head which is ſcaly and ſome- 
what prickly, with many reddiſh 
purple Thrums or Threds in the 
middle, which being gathered jreſh 
will keep the Colour a long time, 
and ſtanding on the Stalk fadeth 
not in a long time, while it per- 
fe&eth the Seed, which is of a mean 
Bigneſs lying in the Down; the 
Root hath many long Strings 


faſtned to the Head or upper 


Part, which is blackiſh and periſh- 

eth not. | 
Cirs1uM aliud Anglicum, The o- 
tber Engliſh Cirſium. This other 
Engliſh Cirſium is very like unto 
the former Engliſb Kind, whole 
Leaves are as little prickly but 
more hoary underneath, and more 
green above the Stalk, alſo which 
is about two Foot high, beareth 
but one large ſcaly Head, with 
many purple Heads and TO” 
ike 
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like Seeds lying in Down ; the 
Root is ſomewhat tuberous at the 
Head and blackiſh on the outſide, 
with ſeveral Fibres thereat, and 
ſhooting forth long Strings which 
lend forth Heads for Increaſe. 

Cir:10Mm anguſtifolium Germani- 


eum, Narrow-leaved Cirſium of 


Germany, This Cirſium hath ſe— 
veral long and narrow green Leaves 
lying on the Ground, dented and 
ſet with a few Prieks; the Stalk 
riſeth to be two Foot high, let 
from Leaf to Leaf with ſharp 
Films, which make the Stalk ſeem 
winged, having ſhorter Leaves 
more prickly and more divided on 
them than thoſe helow, branched 
into many Parts, each hearing na- 


ked long Stems and ſingle ſmall 
| Heads at the Tops, which are 


prickly like the reſt, ani have 
purpliſh red Threds in the mid- 
dle of them, as the others. 
Ciksium montanum capitulis 
compactis, Mountain Cirſium with 
tufted Heads, This Mountain 
Cirſium hath ſofter Leaves than 
the former, and ſomewhat more 
cut in on the Edges, being long 


and ſomewhat narrow, and {et 


with ſmall Prickles; the Stalk ri- 
ſing to be two or three Cubits 
high hath divers the like Leaves 
thereon, but lefſer and leſs divi- 
ded, bearing at the Top a Tuft of 
many, ſmall, ſcaly and prickly 
Heads, ſet together with purpliſh 
red Threads in the middle; the 
Root is made of many long Strings 
and abideth long. 

Carpuuvs pratenſis latifolius, 
Broad-leaved Field Thiſtle, The 
broad-leav'd Field or Meadow 
Thiſtle, ſendeth forth fundry large 
and long Leaves cut in on the 
Edges, and every Part finely dent- 
ed and ſet with ſmall'Pricks that 
are very tender, of a whitiſh green 
Colour; thoſe that grow up higher 
upon the Stalks are ſmaller, two 


_ 
of them ſet together at a Joint, 
where they ſo compaſs it, that 
they will contain Water in them 
even as the Teaſel doth; at the 
Tops upon long Stalks grow ſingle 
green prickly Heads, out of which 
{tart pale-coloured Thrums com- 
paſſing a few purple Threds in 
the middle, and after they are 
faded and gone, {mall whitiſh Seed 
ſomewhat bigger than thoſe of Cy- 
anus, Corn-Flower or Blue-Bottle, 
wrapped in Down, as all the Sorts 


of Thiſtles are; the Root is fome- _ 
what long and great, abiding divers 


Years. | 
Carpvvus pratenſis acanthi fo- 


lits laciniatis, The yellow jagged 


Meadow Ibiſtle. This Meadow 
Thiſtle hath very large Leaves, al- 
moſt a Foot long and ſomewhat 
broad, cut in on both Sides into 
four or five deep Gaſhes, even into 
the middle Rib, ſet with Pricks 
at the Dents of the Edges, from 
whence riſeth up a ſtraked Stalk 
about two Foot high, ſet with a 
few leſſer Leaves, at the Tops 
whereof ſtand ſeveral ſmall green 
prickly Heads, and out of the 
middle yellow Threds or Thrums 
which afterwards give Seed in- 
clos'd in Down; the Root is great, 
long, crooked and ſpreading in 
the Ground. | 

Carpvuus bulboſus Monſpelien- 
ſlum, The French bulbed Thiſtle. 
The whitiſh Leaves of this Thi- 
{tle are of an Hand-breadth long, 
ſomewhat fat and thick, cut in on 
the Edges, but not very deep, 
armed at every Dent with ſmall 
ſharp Prickles ; the Stalks are two 
Cubits high, hairy and flender, 
with few or no Leaves thereon, 
at the Top whereof ſtand harm- 
leſs prickly Heads upon long Foot 
Stalks, and out of them pale pur- 
pliſh Thrums, wherein afterwards 
lie the Seed incloled in much 


Down; the Root is compos'd of 


ſeveral 
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jeveral tuberous, ſmall, long Clogs, 


like unto thoſe of the Aſphodil, 
faſtned together at the Head. 

Ca vuvs pratenſis Aſphodeli 
radicibus, Mead-w Thiſtle with Aſ- 
phodil Roots. This Thiſtle hath ſe- 
veral blackiſh cloggy Roots like 
unto the Aſphodil or Piony, which 
wither and periſh every Year, 
(but give increaſe from before it) 
which ſend forth ſeveral thick 
and long pale green Leaves cut 
into many Parts, armed with _ 
Prickles on all fides, every Pric 
ending in three Points, from whence 
riſeth up a tall Stalk ſomewhat 
broad, with one or two prickly 
Heads at the Tops of every one 
Branch, out of which come pur- 
pliſh Flowers, and afterwards ſmall 
tong Seed wrapped in Down. 

Carpvuus pratenſis Polycepha- 
los, The many headed Meadow 
Tbiſtle. This Thiſtle hath but 
few Leaves lying next the Ground, 
being both ſhort and narrow, arm- 
ed with ſharp and long Prick- 
les, the Stalk is round ſtraked 
and without Prickles, ſpread into 
many {mall Branches with ſeve- 
ral ſmall Heads, with purpliſh 
Flowers made of Thrums or 
Threds, thruſting out of the 
middle of them, but ſet with large 
and ſharp Prickles; the Seed is 
incloſed in Down as the reſt are, 
the Root is long, hard and woody. 

Carpvuvs paluſtris, The moi 
Meadow Thiſtle, The Root of this 
Thiſtle is-fingle, the Stalk is three 
Cubits high, ſtreight and full of 
Prickles, thick ſet with dark green 
Leaves unevenly waved, and ſome- 
times cut in on the Edges, hay- 
ing a few Prickles at them, and 
branched toward the Top with 
many ſmall Heads upon ſlender 
Stalks, and red purplith Flowers 
like others, and then turn into 
Down. 
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Carnvuvus ceanothos ſive viarum 


& vinearum repens, The Creeping- 
Way or Vineyard Thiſtle. 
Roots of this Thiſtle are very 
ſmall and whitiſh, running both 
deep and far about under Ground 
like unto quick Grals, but have 
no knotted joints therein like it, 
but ſhoot up 
from the Branches of the Root; 
ſo that it will be as ill or worſe 
than quick Graſs to weed out, if it 
be once got into a Grourd ; the 
Leaves are of a pale-green Colour, 
ſomewhat like unto the rough or 
prickly Sow-Thiſtle, a little cut in, 
and as it were crumpled on the 
' Edges, armed with very ſmall and 
ſharp hard Prickles; the Stalk 
groweth to be a Yard high, ſtrak- 
ed and prickly, with ſome ſuch. 
like Leaves thereon as the lower 
be, but ſmaller to the Tops, where 
it is ſtored with cruel ſharp prickly 
Heads, and purple Flowers made 
of Thrums in the middle paſling 
into Down. 


The 


Heads of Leaves 


Carpvvus avenarius five muſca- 


tus, The Oaten-Land or Mus Thi- 
ſtle. 


This Thiſtle, that riſeth 
ſometimes to the Height of a Man 
among the Corn, is found grow- 
ing lower in other Places, having 
ſeveral very ſharp prickly jagged 
Leaves ſet round about the Stalks, 
and ar the Tops where they are 
branched, many ſmall ſhurt Heads 
ſet cloſe together, out of which 
come the Flowers conſiſting of 
Threds or Thrums, as in other 
Thiſtles, ſome whereof will be 
white, ſome of a deeper, and others 
of a paler purple Colour, tending 
toa Bluſh in many Places, ſmell- 
ing ſweet like Musk, which be- 


ing faded the Seed followeth wrap- 
pon up in much Down like the 
reit. ; 
Carpvus creticus minimus, The 
ſmall Thiſtle of Candy. This ſmall 
Thiſtle hath riſing from a 2 
| | ma 
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ſmall Root ſeveral long Leaves 
ſomewhat like unto the Attraſt- 
illis or Daffie Thiſtle but ſmaller, 
and armed with ſharp Prickles; 
the weak leaning Stalks are di- 
vided uſually into two other, be- 
tween which groweth on a Foot 


| Stalk a ſmall Thiſtle-like Head 


armed with a Dozen very ſmall 
long Pricks ſtanding up round a- 
bout it, being ſo hnely netted that 
it maketh admirable the Work- 
"maſter, the middlemoſt Head, e- 
ver growing lower than the reſt 
round about it. When thele Heads 
open, the blue Flower appeareth 
never ſpreading much, after which 
come {mall white Seed inclos'd in 
a little Down, which will fly a- 
way with the Wind. The Heads 
are ſweet and edible before they 
flower. 


Cas Duus orientalis coſti horten- 


ſis folio, Coroll. Inſt. rei Herb. 
Tour ne fort. The oriental Thiſtle 
with coſt mary Leaves. The Root 


of this Plant is about one Foot 


long, hard, woody, white, at the 


upper end about the thickneſs of 


the little Finger, furniſhed with 
many Fibres and covered with a 
reddiſh Skin; it ſends out a Stalk 
of two or three Foot long, bran. 
ched - from the Beginning, bard, 
firm, whitiſh, two Inches thick, 
with Leaves about three Inches 
long, like the Leaves of that Sort 
of Tanſy which the French call 
le Coq, which Word to me ſeems 
to be a Corruption of Coſtus hor- 
tenſiss The Leaves of this Car- 
duus are leſs and leſs as they 
grow nearer the Top of the Plant, 
and loſe their Indentings or Jags, 
but end in a ſmall ſoft Point or 
Prickle. From their Knots ſhoot 
out Branches all along the. Stalk, 
each of which ends in a yellow 


Flower. The Leaves which grow | 


along the Branches are ſlender 
and ſometimes as ſmall as Threads 
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the Calix or Cup of the Flower 
is eight or nine Lines high, and 
almolt as thick; tis like a Pear, 
conſiſting of ſeveral Scales which 
are whitiſh, pointed, firm, prickly, 
and ſometimes inclining to a pur. 
ple Colour at the Extremities, 
The Prickles about the Edges are 
ſofter and grow out like the Hair 
on the Fye-lid; each Flower con- 
filts of ſmall yellow Flowers or 
Fleurons, which run out beyond 
the Cup about five or ſix Lines, 
divided into as many fmall Points, 
out of the middle of which grows 
a Sheath with a very fine Thred | 
at the Top ; the Fleurons in little 

Bags or Embryos bear the Seed 
of about two Lines long and one 


broad, with a white Tutt on it; 


they, which are not untimely, be- 
come Seeds of three Lines in 
Length. The Flowers have ns 
Smell that we could perceive, 
but the Leaves are bitter. | 

CarDixnal FLOWER is Flos Car- 
dinalis. 

Carvin-LIs FLos, in Engliſh the 
Cardinal Fl:wer, is of three or four 
forts, all of them very agreeable 
Ornaments for a Garden, but eſpe- 


_ cially thoſe with red Flowers, which 


are of a carmine Colour; two ſorts 
of them bring blue Flowers, but 
are not fo beautiful in their way 
as the red flowering Kinds; theſe 
we firſt railed irom Seeds which 
came from Carolina and Virginia, 
which Seeds were ſown in Hot; beds 
in the Spring, but now we encreafe 
them by parting the Roots as ſoon 
as they have done flowering, or 
elſe about the end of March; they 
delight in open ſandy Soil, and 
ſhould haye a great deal of Air in 
the Winter it we houſe them, for 
they are very ſubje& to rot, but 
they will ſtand abroad unleſs the 
Froſt is extremely great. 

Carex Lonicero, . e. ſparga- 
nium ramoſum. - 

| | Can: 
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- CainaTrov, or G:lly-flower, or 


Fuly-flower, See Caryophyllus hor- 


tenſis. 

Carica, from the Greek xa- 
ein, is according to Pliny, a pe- 
culiar Kind of big growing in H- 
ria; but by ſome Authors is taken 
to ſignify a dry'd Fig. 

CaARLing-THI.TLE, is Carlina, 
See Carduus. 

C-RLINA, Off. is Carline-Thiſtle, 
See Carduus. 

CarLock, or Charlock, See Ra- 
piſtrum. | 


CAxILO- Avro, is called in Eng- 
liſh, The Inilian Hyp-like Purger, it 


is a Plant of Mexico, unknown to 
us. 


C/Ro is a Term in Botany uſed. 


for the fleſhy Part of a Fruit, which 
is ſoft and ſucculent, which ſome 
call the Fulp, as Pulpa, ſeu caro 
Caſſia, the Pulp or Fleſh of Caſſia, 
or Caro Prumirum, the Fleſh of a 
Flum. 

CaRos-TRIF, is filiqua arbor, 
and Ceratonia, and Ceratia; allo 
Carobe, which ſee. | 

Canrosx, is called by Dicſcorides 
xtecTia, Ceratia, and by Galen ye- 
ex r and xerwre, that is, Cera- 
tonia and Ceronia, and is alſo calPd 


filigua dulcis and filiqua arbor, and 
in Engliſh Sweet-bean-tree and Ca- 


rob-tree; this is a Green-houſe 


Plant of an indifferent hardy Na- 


ture, it grows eaſily, being ſown 
in the Spring in a Hot-bed, and 
comes to he a large Tree. The 
biggeſt of the Sort, that we have in 
England, is at Mitch ;m in Surry, in 
the Garden of Charles Dubois, Eſq; 
a Gentleman of great Curioſity. 1 
am apt to believe it will ſtand a- 
broad when it has once come to 
bring large Wood. | 
CaRRoT, i. e. Paſtivaca tenuifo- 
lia and Caretta, whi ch ſee. 
CaROT TA, i. e. Paſiinaca tenui- 
folia, in Engliſh Carrot, is a Root 
of extraordinary Uſe in the Kitch- 


CA 
en, we have fcur or five Sorts of 
'em, but I eſteem the Orange-Car- 
rot, and a Kind which they have 
in the Iſle of Wight, to be the beſt; 
beſides which, we have the white“ 
Carrot, which one would not be 
without for the Rarity of it; theſe 
ſhould be ſown early in the Spring 
in ſandy Ground, for in ſuch Land 
their Roots will by large and 
very ſweet; it we would have 
young Carrots to draw in the Win- 
ter, we muſt ſow them the Be- 
ginning of July, and take Care 
when they come up to hough 
them, ſo that they ſtand a- 


bout five Inches apart; but we muſt 


allow a greater Diſtance between 
the Carrots ſown in the Spring. 
See more of the Carrot in my New 
Improvements, &c. 

CAR PAT, i. e. Curcas, Is calld 
the white Nut of Malabar ; if it 
can be raiſed by ſetting the Nuts in 
the Spring in Hot-beds, give it 


ſuch Shelter in the Winter as is re- 


quired for Plants which come from 
the Latitude of Malabar, which 
may be ſeen in my Monthly Wri- 
tings. 

CaRpinus LuUGDUNENSIS, i. e. 
Acer. Minus. 2 
_Canroparsamun, i. e. Cary o- 
phillum Plinii, is a Kind of Amo- 
mum, which is uſed in ſome Pla- 
ces for the true Amomum ; it bears 
Seed-pods in Bunches, but I fear 
their Seeds will not grow with us, 
but if they” ſhould, we muſt give 
the Plants the Shelter of a good 
Stove in the Winter. See the Fi- 
gure in Cluſius. | 

Carrawars, Se Carume 

C2 RrIMAN, i. e. Colliman. 

CARTAFILAGo. i. e. Gnaphalium. 

Cax THA ο Off. i. e. Cnicus 
Sativus. See Carduus. 


Carum Off. from the Greet 
zap©-, i. e. Caros, in Engliſh Car- 
raways, is an umbeliferous Plant, 
of an agreeable Scent 3 this Plant 

is 
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is of good Profit to Land, many 
Acres of Ground in Efſex being 
ſoivn with it every Lear; it mult 
be ſown about the End of Februa- 
„y; there is a good Cut of it in 
Parkinſon. 
Carat, vel Carum Alpinum, 
i. e. Mutellana. | | 
 CarvirOLia Bauhino, f. e. Ca- 


rum pratenſe. 


CaryoPHYLLaTa, Off. in Exgliſh 


Avens or Herb Benet; theſe 1 do 


not find mentioned by the Greek 
Authors, nbr indeed by any of the 
Ancients, unleſs the Geum of Pli- 
ny be the Plant, as it is very like- 


Iy it is; the Root of Avens ſmells 


very like the Clove, from whence 
I ſuppoſe it had its Name Caryophy- 
lata; there are various Kinds of 
Avens which may well enough be 
placed in the Garden ; all of them 
may be raiſed from Seeds lown in 
the Spring, and ſome of them may 
be increaſed by parting the Roots 
in the Spring or Autumn Seaſons : 
We have good Figures of ſeveral 
of them in Parkinſcn. 5 

CaxvorHTIII Aromatici, Off. 
in Engliſh Cloves, one of the rich- 
eſt Spices of the Indies, growing 
chiefly about the Iſland Lernate, 
and alſo in almoſt every one of 
the Dutch Settlements in Jzdza ; it 
makes a large Tree, bearing 
Leaves ſomewhat like thoſe of 
the Bay- tree or common Laurus, 
but longer; at the Extremities of 
the Branches come forth the Cloves 
in Bunches, bringing their Flowers 
on their Tops; for the Cloves, 
which we receive here are the 


Fruit, but not come to Perfection, 


for they would then be ten times as 
large, as I have ſern ſome that 
have been preſerved; the Flower 
conſiſts of four Petals or Flowe r- 
leaves, like thoſe of a Cherry-bloſ- 


ſom, but of a blue Colour like UL 


tramarine, ſhaded with Litmus; 
Vor I. 


4 
in the Middle are many Threds 
of a purpliſh. Colour. As the 
Cloves are gathered before they 
are ripe, theyflrink very much in 
the drying, ſo that we do not re- 
ceive them, perhaps not by ſeven 
eight Parts ſo big as they were 
when they were ireth gathered; 
theſe, however, when they firſt 
appear upon the Tree are of a 
whitiſh Colour, which atterwards 
change to a green, and from therce 
to a reddiſh ruſſet Colour, the 
Stalks which they grow upon, 
paſſing through all thele Changes 
of Colours as the Cloves them- 
ſelves; all the Parts of this Tree 
are aromatick, and theſe Trees 
bring two Harveſts every Year, 
in June and December: Whoeyer 
ſhould be fortunate enough to get 


any of the Fruit of the Cloves 


full ripe, and in good Perfectior, 
may raile them with the Aſſiſtance 
of Bark-beds in the Summer, and 
our beſt Stoves in the Winter, 
minding to keep a conſtant Heat 


guided by a Thermometer, ard 


ſuch a one as mult ſurpaſs that 
which we allow to the Ananas, 
rather than let the Spirit ſink be- 
low it ; our Calculation for Heat 
muſt be from the Degree of the 
Latitude of Ambcyna, where the 
Dutch now chiefly cultivate it. 
CarrornyLitt, Cloves. Altho? 
Cloves and Nutmegs, and ſome o- 
ther Spices and Drugs, were rot 
known to Dicſceride, Galen, and 
the other antient Greeks, tor Se- 
rapzo in reciting Galen's Authority 
for Cloves is miſtaken ; as Paulus 
Egineta a later Greek Writer doth 
attim : Neither yet do the La- 
tines or Pliny in his Time mention 
them (for his Caryophyllin or 
Garyephy!l:n, liber 12. c. 7. is a 
round Grain like Pepper, as is 
mewed before with the n mum, 
but greater and mote brittle, and 
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was taken by ſome in theſe Days 


to be Amomum, and by others 


Carpobalſumum) yet were they 
known to the later Greeks by 


Means of the Arabian Authors, 
who haye brought a more ample 


and exact Knowledge of the Indian 
Commodities, and of many other 


Things, than were formerly known; 
ſo that now, what by the Portu- 


5 Eee Travels, the Dutch and ours 


y Sea into thoſe Parts, the Tree 
hath been well obſerved to be 
great and tall, covered with an 
aſh. coloured Bark, the younger 
Branches being more white, hav- 
ing Leaves growing by couples, 
one againſt another, ſomewhat 
long and narrow, like unto the 
Bay-tree that beareth narrow 
Leaves, with a middle Rib, and 
fundry Veins running there-thro', 
each of them ſtanding on a long 
Foot-ſtalk; the Ends of the 
Branches are divided into many 
{mall brown Sprigs, whereon grow 
the Flowers at the Tops ot the 
Cloves themſelves, which are 
white at the firſt, with their 


Sprigs green afterwards, and laſtly 


reddiſh before they be beaten off 
from the Tree; and being dried 
before they be put up grow black- 
ith as we ſee them, having four 
ſmall Tops at the Heads of them, 
and a ſmall round Head in the 


middle of them; the Flower itſelf 


ſtanding between thoſe conſiſteth 
of four imall Leaves like unto a 
Cherry Bloſſom, bur of an excel- 
lent blue Colour, as it is confi- 


dently reported, with three white 


Veins in every Leaf, and divers 
purpliſn Threds in the middle, 


of a more dainty fine Scent than the 
Clove itlelt, which is a ſmall ſlen- 
der Fruit almoſt like a ſm ill Nail, 
and therefore called Clavus dy 


many, and from thence the Dutch 


call them Naegelen, being of a hot, 


. 
_ and ſharp Taſte, which are 
rſt ripe and gathered ; but thoſe 


that abide longer on the Trees 


grow ſomewhat thicker and grea- 
ter, and are not of half the o- 
thers Goodneſs, being ecalled by 
moſt Fuſſes, yet ſome call the 
Stalks of the Cloves Fuſtes. Theſe 
grow chiefly in the Malacce Ill. 
ands, where they gather them 
twice every Year, that is, in June 
and December, the Leaf, Bark, and 
Wood, being nothing ſo hot in 
Taſte as the Clove 3 they grow al- 
ſo in Amboyna, where they grow 
well and bear plentifully, being 
there planted by the Dutch. In 
other Places of the Indies more 
ſcarcely and leſs fruitful than there, 
which are called generally by the 
Indians Calefur, and by thoſe of the 
Maluccas, and in ſome other places 
Chanque the Properties of Cloycz 
are many and excellent. 
Carxvornyttus Hortenſis, in 
Engliſh is call'd Gilly flower, or Jul: 
flower and Carnation. T his is one of 
the fineſt Flowers of the Garden, 
which fince the Gardeners are fallen 
into the way of raiſing them from 
Seed are very numerous, hardly 
fewer in Number than 1000 Sorts 
cultivated as choice Flowers; thele 
may be divided into Pickatees, 
Bizars, Flakes, Flames, and painted 
Ladies, which fee under their ſe- 
veral Heads; all which again have 
their Varieties diſtinguiſh'd from 
one another by ſuch Names 25 
their Owners think proper. To 
raiſe them from Seed, we ſhould 
ſave the Seed from our beſt dou- 
ble Flowers, becauſe that will moſt 
likely bring the ſtrongeſt Plants: 
The time of ſowing the Seed is 
in May, that the Plants be not too 
ſtrong before Winter: We mij 
plant out the Seedlings about Au: 
Luſt, in Beds at ten Inches apart, 
and expect a Bloom of new Var. 


eties 
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etics the Year following; and then 
what particulars you find worth 


| faving, lay them as ſoon as you can, 


making the Mold very fine and 
cutting a Joint halt through, ſplit 
the Stalk upwards about hali an 
Inch, and pin down your Layer 
with a little Peg or Hook of Wood, 
to keep it in the Earth till it bas 
ſtruck Root, which will be in a- 
bout fix Weeks time, if we follow 
it well with Water ; then take off 
your Layers and plant them in the 
Pots where you defign to blow 
them: They love a rich fandy 
Loam that is freſh ; theſe may alfo 
be raiſed by Cuttings and from 
Slips, but as for their particular 
Culture, See my New Improve- 
ments; the Caryophyllus ruber, 
unica-V itonica, Off. is the Clove 
uly-flower. 

CAxxopuvrrus prolifer, Child- 
ing Pinks, This wild Pink is but 
annual, chat is, periſhing after Seed 
time, haying a few pale green, 
graſſy, ſnort, blunt Leaves lying 
on the Ground for the firſt Vear, 
and are the next Year carried up 
with the Stalks, divided into ſome 
Branches, and ſet by couples at 
the Joints, . having a ſhort, thick, 
grayih, green Husk at the Tops, 


out of which ſtart out by degrees 


one after another, ſeven or eight 
ſmall faint red Flowers ſmaller than 
the ſmalleſt Garden Fink by much, 
which ſcarce ſhew themſelves a- 
bove the Brim of the Husk; 
more Flowers than one, as I ſaid, 
appear not at a time out of the 
Husk, or very ſeldom two, whereby 
they are long in flowering ; in the 
outer Husk, is found aiter they 
have done, ſo many long Husks 
a there did Flowers ſhew forth, 
each containing within them ſmall 
blackiſh Seed, the Root is ſmall, 
white and hard, periſhing every 
Tear, and raiſing its felt by its 


CA | 
_ own ſowing, or elſe muſt be ſown 
in the Spring. | 
Filter uni flore. Of this ſort, 
there is one that hath but one 
Flower riſing out of the Husk, 
and of a paler reddiſh Colour than 
the former. | | 
CAaRYOPHYLLUS pratenſis noſter 
major, Our greater wild Field Pink. 
We have in many places of our 
Land growing wild, a ſmall Kind 
of Pink, as l may ſo call it, and 
eſpecially by Depiford and Redexiff, 
which ſpreadeth much, and root- 
ing by the Branches as it groweth, 
with ſmall ſhort green Leaves nexe 
the Ground, and by couples on the 
Stalks, with {mall reddiſh Pink- 
like Flowers on the Tops ; of this 
lort allo, there is a leſſer growing 


among the thick Grals in cur Mea- 


dows about Lenden, namely about 
Totenhamm-Ccurt, whoſe Root is fo 
{mall and threddy, that it will not 
abide tranſplanting, having very 
{lender Stalks, and ſmaller, thorter, 
and greener Leaves ſet thereon than 
in the former; the Flowers alſo 
are ſmaller, and of a clear red thin- 
ing Colour, ſometimes but one of 
a Stalk and ſometimes more, eſ- 
pecially under Hedges and Buſhes 
that may defend it by the Shadow. 
CRO HLITVs arvenſis Glaber 
minimus, The ſmall-ft white, wild, 
French Pinks, Somewhat like unto 
the former two ſorts is this ſmall 
one alſo, whoſe Roo's are ſmall, 
thred-like and reddiſh, the Stalks 
are (lender, {mall, and jointed a- 
bout a Foot high, having ſmall, 
long, narrow green Leaves ſet ſingly 


thereat, and ſpreading on the Top 


into many threddy riranchcs, full 
of very {mall white Flowers, con- 
ſiſting but of two Petals lite 
1 breds. | 

CaryoPruyllvs cœruleus Monſ- 
pelienſium, The blu: Pink of Auent— 
peiier, The Leaves of this Pink 
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that are next the Ground are ſo 
fine and ſniall like Ruſhes, that 
they will be withered almoſt as 
they be gathered, but of a whitiſh 
green Colour, from whence riſe up 
certain flender, ſmooth, jointleſs, 
ruſhy Stalks half a Foot high, 
bearing every one a Flower at the 
Top, out of a {mall Husk conſiſting 
of tive blue, round, pointed Petals 
finely dented abuut the Edges; 
but no bigger than thoſe of the 
* ordinary wild Centory : The whole 
Plant taſteth hot and bitter. 
___ CaryornvyLLivs arvenſis holoſti- 
us hirſutus, Mild hairy Sea Pinks. 


This Pink groweth very like a 


Garden I ink, but of a grayiſh or 
hoary green Colour and fomewhat 
hairy withal; the Flowers grow 
not like Pinks in long Husks, but 
more like unto a imal] wild Cam- 
pion, of a reddiſh Colour tending 


to a murrey, and give ſmaller Seed 


unlike to Pinks; the Root abideth. 
CarvoPryLlriys arvenſis umbel- 
latus, Wild Pinks in Tufts. This 


wild Pink doth much reſemble a a 


wild Campion, having ſhort broad 
Leaves, ſomewhat like unto TLobel's 
Catchfly, but of an hoary green 


Colour; the Stalks have the like 


Leaves by Couples on them, and 
at the Top divers ſmall Flowers, 
riſing all together from one Joint, 
and each ſtanding on a ſhort Fout- 
ſtalk, compoſing thereby a kind of 
Umbel, and are ſome of a reddiſh, 
and others of a whitiſh Co- 
Jour. ; 
CarroPnyLiius holoſtius tomen- 
toſus, Hoary Pinls. From a [mall 
creeping Root riſeth ſundry ſlen- 
der, round, jointed Stalks lying on 
the Ground, and dividing them- 
| ſelves into many Branches a Foot 
or two long, whereon are ſet 
Leaves by conples, ſome of them 
broad and long and others more 
round, yet all of them white like 
unto the Leaves of the Grapha» 


= 


mentoſus, 
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lium Americanum, called white 


live long or life everlaſting, bear- 
ing white Flowers of five Petals 


a- piece, round pointed ; this abid- 
eth long and ſpreadeth much up. 
on the Ground. 


Caryornylrtus anguſtifolius to- 
Hcary narrow leaved 
Pinks. This ſmall low. Pink, that 
ſcarce riſeth with the Stalks an 
hand-breadth high, which are 
woolly, branching into two or three 
Parts, hath very narrow, long, and 


woolly green Leaves on them, one 


being longer than' another, each 
of the Stalks bea ing a white Flow- 


er, made of five Petals ſtanding 
in a green Husk. | 


CarroPHYLLUS pumilus latifo. 
lius, The low broad-leaved Pink. 
This ſmall Pink hath a ſhort low 
Stalk riſing from the Root, pre- 
ſently dividing itſelf into two 
Branches half a Foot high, whole 
lower Leaves are ſomewhat broad 
and ſhort, but longer on the Bran- 
ches, being ſoft and of a pale green 
Colour, ſet by couples at the Joints, 
each of the Branches b-aring but 


one ſmall pale, purpliſh, white 


Flower riſing out of a ſmall ſhort 
Husk. 
_ Caxrornyttys alpinus latife- 
lius, Mountain broad-leaved Pinks, 
This hath a ſmall white fibrous 
creeping Root, and from thence 
riſe ſome bending hairy Stalks 
three or four Inches long, with 
two ſmall, broad, and ſomewhat 
round pointed hairy thick Leaves 
at each ſoint, and from thence 
upwards come forth {mall Foot 
Stalks, bearing each of them a large 
white Flower of five Petals ſtand- 
ing in a green Husk, whereon af - 
terwards ſtandeth a long Husk with 
Seed therein. 

CarroPHrLivs alpinus anguſti- 
folius purpuraſcens, Narrow-leaved 
Mountain wild Pinks. The Root 


of this is creeping like the __ 
| an 
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and the Stalk being ſomewhat 


hairy, is three Inches long, with 


pairs uf ſmall long Leaves thereon, 
pointed at the Ends with two 


or three purplith Flowers at the 


Tops, laid on like a Star, and the 


green Leaves of the Husk ſet be- 
tween them. ; : 

CarvoPnylitus alpinus grami- 
neus, Mountain Pink with graſs-like 


Leaves. The Leaves of this ſbrt 


are very narrow, and about an 
Inch long, of a dark green Colour, 
like unto Graſs ſet by couples on 
the Stalks ; as in others, which are 
a little hairy, the Flowers are 
white, made of five Petals ſtanding 
in a ſmall green Husk, out of which 
riſe ſmall Heads with ſmall Seed 
in them; the Root is ſmall and 
white. 

CarxyorPnyLluUs montanus an- 
guſtifolius albus, White Mecuntain 


narrow · leaved Pinks. The Stalk 


of this Pink is ſmall and reddiſh, 
three or four Inches long, and nar- 
row ſmooth Leaves thereon, and 
ſmaller white Flowers at the Top 
than thoſe of the firſt, here in this 
Rank or Order mention'd. 
CarroPHyLLiUs montanus Cluſij, 
Cluſius's Mountain Pink, The 


Leaves of this Pink are ſappy, 


thick, and ſhort, ſomewhat like to 
thoſe of Thrift, growing thick to- 
gether, from among which riſe 
ſundry fender Foot-ſtalks rather 
about an Inch high ; yet having 
Joints and Leaves ſet by couples 
thereon, on the Tops whereof 
ſtand the Flowers, each, for the 


moſt part by itſelf, whoſe Husks 


fre large and hollow, greater alſo 
than beſeemeth the ſmallneſs of the 
Plant, and of a purpliſh green Co- 
lour ending in five Points, out 
of which ſtart ſmall, pale, reddiſh 


Flowers, of five Petals a-piece. 


Caxroenyititys minimus muſco- 
ſus noſter, Our ſmalleſt Moſs-like 


Pink, This ſmall Plant ſeemeth 


> 
more like unto a Moſs, but that 
it hath fome Thred-like Stalks a- 
bout two or three Inches high, 
branching forth ſcverally, thick ſet 
together and without Order, with 
ſmall, ſhort, graſs-green Leaves 
that are very narrow, and more 
like Hairs, ſeldom exceeding half 
an Inch in length, whereof, al- 


though the moſt be plain, yet 


ſome allo will be parted on the 
Side and forked like Horns at the 
Ends; at the Tops of the Bran- 
ches ſtand divers very ſmall, and 
ſcarce to be diſcerned, greeniſh 


White Flowers which turn into 


ſmall Cods, with Seed in them 
as ſmall as Duſt; this ſpreadeth 
into many ſmall Tufts, rooting a- 
freſh as it groweth, but dieth af- 
ter Seed time, and ſpringing from 
the Seed that ſheddeth, and abid- 
ing in the Winter with ſuch a 
Tuſt of ſmall green Hair like 
Leaves, as ſtands by the Sides of 
it, until that it increaſeth and 
ant is expreſſed. 
CarroPhyLlUs ſaxatilis erica 
foliis ymbellatis corymbis, Rock 
Pinks with Heath like Leave . 
This Rock Pink, from a lender, 
crooked, and woody. Root, ſendeth 
forth ſeveral browniſh jointed 
Stalks half ones Hand high, hav- 
ing ſeveral ſhort and narrow Leaves 
at their bottoms like unto heath, 
and at the Joints two very ſhort 
and hard Leaves; the Tops of the 
Stalks are furniſhed with Tuſts of 
white Flowers made of four, and 
ſome of five Petals aplece, ſtand- 
ing cloſe together like unto an 
Umbel. 

CaryoPHYLLUS faxatilis ericæ 
foliis ramoſus repens, aut ei ſimi- 
lis, White, or purple Al, Pinks, 
or one ſomewhat like it, This Kind 
of Pink groweth like Moſs on the 
Ground, and doth ſomewhat re- 
ſembie the O. h ider Muſceſus, og 
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Muſcus Horidus: Tt hath ſeveral 
ſmall hard Branches riſing from a: 
woody Root, divided in many o- 
ther leſſer, encompalſs'd with ſmall 
Heath-like Leayes, and with a 
Number of large Snow-white or 
purple Flowers ſtanding at their 
Tops 

ARYOPHYLLUS ſaxatilis ſiliquo- 
ſus, Codded Rock Pinks. This liv- 


ing or ever green Plant, ſnooteth 


forth many Leaves next the Root 
ſomewhat like unto Daiſie Leaves, 
but much leſs, of a whitiſh green 
Colour and tet upon long | oot- 
ſtalks, among which riſe the flen- 
der ſmooth Stalks a Span long, 

and divided into many long Bran- 


ches, fet with a few long and nar- 
row Leaves and {mall white Flow- 


ers of four Petals apiece at ESTES 
which are followed by very lender 
and narrow long Pods, containing 
very {mall reddiſh Seed; the Root 
continueth and holdeth the lower 
green Leaves all the Winter. 
CaRLOHYIIUSs Grecus Arboreus 
Leucoii folio peramaro colore, The 
Greek Tree Gilliſiower. Tournefort. 
Its Root is as thick as a Man's 
Thumb, cover'd over with a Bark, 
brown, hard, ligneous, divided 
Into ſeveral other Roots ſomewhat 


Hairy: It puſhes through the 


Chinks of the Rocks a crooked 
Trunk, 2 Foot high, about 2 In: 
ches thick, brittle, hard, dingy- 
coloured within, cloathed with .a 
Bark blackiſh, chapt, rugged, and 
as it were adorned with ſome Ring 
Jets : This Trunk likewiſe pro- 
duceth ſeveral Stalks, all branchy 
and brown, except towards the Top, 
where the young Buds are of a Sea- 
green, garniſh'd with Leaves of 
the ſame Colour, an Inch long, 
three or four Lines broad, obtuſe 
at the Point. oppoſite two by two, 
brittle, buſhy, bitter as Gall. 
Theſe PFuds extend the Length of 
halt a Foot, laden with Leaves like 


CA | 
the former, but narrow, and uſual- 
ly ſupport a ſingle Flower, ſome- 
times a pretty large Cluſter ; each 


Flower conſiſts of five Leaves an 


Inch and balt long, which run not 
above half an Inch out of the Cup, 


rounded, indented like àa Cocks- 


comb, gridelin, ſtriped with Veins 


darker towards their Baſe, the o- 


ther Stripes a deep purple. The 
Tail of theſe Leaves is narrow, 
white, and incles'd in the Cup: 
This Cup is a Pipe an Inch long, 
a Line in Diameter, ſomewhat pul- 
ſy toward the Bottom, where it is 
accompanied with another Cup, 


with many Scales pointed, and ly- 


ing one on another: From the Bot- 
tom of the grand Cup riſe ſlender 
white Threds or Chives, each 
charg'd with a gridelin Summit. 
The Piſtile or Pointal is but five 
Lines long, cylindrical, pale-green, 
terminating in two white Horns, 
which ſurmount the Threads. 
When the Flower is gone, this 
Piſtile becomes a ſort of Cod or 
Shell, reddich when tis ripe, ſwel- 
ling towards the Middle; at the 
Point it opens into five Parts, and 
diſplays the Seeds ; black, ſlender, 
white within, ſome oval, others 
circular, faſtened to ſmall Threds, 
which from the Body of the Pla- 
centa convey to them the nutritious 
Juice, | le OR 

Caryorenyltlus maximus Har. 
wicenſis five Anglicus, The great 
Harwich, 7, Old Englih Carnati- 


on. | take this goodly great old 


Engliſh Carnation, as a Preſident 
for the Deſcription of all the reſt of 
the greateſt ſorts, which for its 


Beauty and Statelineſs is worthy of 


a prime Place, having been always 
very hardly preſerved in the Win- 
ter, and therefore not ſo frequent as 
the other Carnations or Gillifl w- 
ers; it riſeth up with a great thick 
round Stalk divided into ſeveral 


Branches ſomewhat thickly ſet with 


Joints 
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green xa | 2: 
ſomewhat broader than Gilliflower 


Leaves, turning or winding two or / 


three times round. In ſome other 
ſorts of Carnations they are plain. 


but bending the Points downwards, 


and in ſome alſo of a dark reddi'h- 
green Colour, and in others not fo 
dark but rather of a whitiih-green 
Colour ; the Flowers ſtand at the 
Tops of the Stalks in long great 
and round green Husks, which are 
divided into five Points, out of 
which riſe many long and broad 
pointed Leaves deeply jagged at 
the Ends, ſet in order, round and 
comely, making a gallant great dou- 
ble Flower of a deep Carnation Co- 
lour almoſt red, ſpotted with ma- 
ny bluh Spots and Strakes ſome 
greater and ſome leſſer, of an excel- 


lent ſoft ſweet Scent, neither too 


quick, as many other of theſe kinds 
are, nor yet too dull, and with 
two whitich croo'ed+ Heads like 
Horns in the middle : This kind 
rever beareth many Flowers, but 
as it is flow in growing, fo in bear- 
ing, not often to be handled, which 
ſheweth a kind of Statelineſs, fit 


to preſerye the Opinion of Magni- 


ficence : The Root is branched in- 
to divers great, long, woody Roots, 
with many ſmall Fibres annexed 
unto them. | 


CaryoPnyLtvys hortenſis pleno 


: rubro, The Red or Clove-Gillifl wer. 


The red Clove-Gillilower, which 
I take as a Precedent for the ſecond 
Sort, which are Gilliflowers, grows 
like unto the Carnations, but not 
ſo thick ſet with Joints and Leaves; 
the Stalks are more, the Leaves 
are narrower and whiter for the 
moſt part, and in ſome do as wel] 
a little turn : The Flowers are 


ſmaller yet very thick and double 
in moſt, and the green Husks 
wherein they ſtand are au 

1 


likewiſe than the former : 


C 1 
oints, and At every Joint two long 
. cer than whitiſh Leaves, as in all the reſt, are dented or jag- 


„ 
Ends of the Leaves in this Flower, 
ged, yet in tome more than in o- 
thers. Some allo having two fmall 


white Threds crooked at the Ends 
like Horns in the middle of the 


Flower, when as divers others have 


none. Theſe Kinds, and eſpecial- 
ly this that hath a deep red-crim- 
{on-colour'd Flower, endure the 
Cold of our Winters, and with leſs 
Care are preſerved. Theſe Sorts as 
well as the former very ſeldom 
give any Seed as far as ] could ever 
obſerve or learn. 

Carroenyilius Sileſiacus flore 
pleno miniato. The yellow or O. 
range tawny Gilli wer. This Gil- 
liflower hath its Stalks next un- 


to the Ground, thicker ſet, and 


with narrower Leaves for the moſt 
Part: The Flowers are like unto 
the Clove- Gilli flowers, and about 
the ſame Bigneſs and Doubleneſs 
moſt uſually, yet in ſome much 
greater than in others; but of a 
pale-yellowiſh Carnation Colour, 
tending to an Orange, with two 
ſmall white Threds, crooked at 
the ends in the middle, yet ſome 
have none; of a weaker Scent 
than the Clove-Gilliflower, This 
kind is more apt to bear Seed, 
than any other, which is ſmall, 
black, flat and long; and being 


ſown yields wonderful Varieties of 


both ſingle and double Flowers 
ſome being of a lighter or deep- 
er Colour than the Mother- plants; 
ſome with Stripes in moſt of the 
Leaves; others are ſtriped or ſpot- 
ted like a ſpeckled Carnation. or 
Gilliflower, in divers Sorts both 
fingle and double. Some again 
are wholly of the ſame Colour, 
like the Mother-plant, and are ei- 
ther more or leſs double than it; 
or elſe are ſingle, with one Row 
of Leaves like unto a Pink : And 
ſome of thele likewiſe either wholly 
of a crimſon-red, deeper or light · 
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er, or variably ſpotted double. or - 
angle, as a Fink, or bluth either 
ſingle or double, and but very ſel- 
dom white; yet all of them in 


their green Leaves little or no- 
thing varying or differing, 7 
CarvoPHyLlluUs minor filveſtris 
multiplex & ſimplex, D-able and 
ſingle Pinks. The ſingle and dou- 
ble Pinks are for Form and Manner 
of growing, in all Parts like unto 
the Gilliflowers before deſcribed, 
ſaving only that their Leaves are 
ſmaller and ſhorter, in ſome more 
or leſs than in others, and ſo are 
the Flowers allo. T he ſingle Kinds 
onfilting of five Leaves uſually (ſel- 
| — {iz) round pointed, and a lit- 
tle Snipt for the moſt part about 
the Edges, with ſome I hreds in 
the middle, either crooked or ſtrait, 
the double Kinds beirg leſſer, and 
eſs double than the Gilliflowers, 
ce their Leaves a little ſnipt 
or indented about the Edges and 
of ſeveral Colours as ſhall here- 
aſter be ſet down, and as fragrant a 
Scent; eſpecially ſome of them, as 
they; the Roots are long and ſpread- 
ing, ſomewhat hard and woody. 
CaRrYoPAYLLUs plumarius, Fea- 
thered er Jagged Pinks. The 
jagged Pinks have ſuch like Stalks 
and Leaves as the former have, but 
ſomewhat ſhorter and ſmaller or 
raſs-like, and of a whitiſh or gray- 
11h green Colour; likewiſe the 
Flowers ſtand in like manner at the 
Tops of the Stalks in long round 
lender green Husks, conliſting of 
fve Leaves, very much cut in the 
Edges, and jagged almoſt like a 
Feather, of a light red or bright pur- 
ple Colour with two white T hreds 
ſtanding in the middle crooked like 
aHorn at the End, and are of a 
very good Scent ; ſome of theſe 
have not thoſe two crooked Threds 
or Horns in the middle, but have 
in their ſtead mapy ſmall Threds 
not crooked at all, the Seeds of 


n 
them all are like unto the Seeds of 
Gilliflowers or the other Pinks, that 
is, mall, black, long and flat; the 
Home are-{mall and woody like- 
wiſe. 


CaxvorhxiIlus plumarius al- 


bus orbe rubro ſive ſtellatus, Star 


Pinks. Of this Kind there is ano- 
ther Sort, bearing Flowers almoſt 
as deeply cut or jagged as the for- 
nier, of a fair white Colour having 
2 Ring or Cirele of red about the 
Bottom or lower Part of the Leaves, 
and are as ſweet as the former : 
This being ſown of Seed doth not 
give the Star of ſo bright a red Co- 
lour, but becometh more dun. 
CarxvroPnyllyus plumarius Au- 
ſtriacus ſive ſuperba Auſtriaca, 
Tbe feather d Pink of Auſtria, This 
Kind of Pink hath its firſt or low - 
er Leaves ſomewhat broader and 
greater than any of the ſormer Pinks, 
being both for Breadth and Green- 
neſs more like unto the Sweet 
Jhn's; the Leaves on the Stalks 
are ſmaller, ſtanding by couples at 
eyery ſoint, at the Tops whereef 
ſtand ſuch like jagged Flowers as 
the laſt deſeribed, and as large but 
more deeply cut in ar jagged round 
about: Some of them are of a pur- 
pliſn Colour, but the moſt ordina- 
ry with us are pure, and of a moſt 
fragrant Scent, comſorting the Spi- 
rits and Senſes afar off; the Seeds 
and Rootsare like unto the former. 
me have miſtaken a kind of wild 
Campion growing in our Woods, 
and by the Paths-fides in Horſley- 
Park, and in other Places, to be 
this feather'd Pink, but the Flow- 
ers declare the Difference ſuffici- 
ently, | 
CaryornyLlUus minor repens 
ſimplex & multiplex, S ngle and 
Double-matted Pinks. The matred 
Pink is the ſmalleſt, hoth for Leaf 
and Flower, of the other Pinks 
that are nouriſhed in Gardens, hav- 
ing many ſmall and graſſy green 
| Leaves. 
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Leaves upon the Stalks, which a 


they lie upon the Ground (and not 


| ſtanding fo upright as the former) 


take Root again, whereby it 
quickly ſpreadeth and covereth a 
great deal of Ground in a little 
Space; the Flowers are all ſmall and 
round, alittle ſniptabout the Edges, 
whereof ſome are white and ſome 
red, and ſome are white ſpotted 


with red, and ſome red ſpotted. 


with white, all of them being fin- 
gle Flowers. But there is another 
of this Kind, not differing in Leaf 


but in Flower, for that the firſt 


Flowers are byt once doublevr of 
twoRows of Leaves of a fine reddiſh 
Colour ſpotted with Silver Spots, 
but thoſe that follow are ſo thick 
and double that they oftentimes 
break the Pod or Husk, being not 
altogether of ſo deep a red Colour 
but more pale. | 
CaxroePyyitys Mediterraneus 
ſive marinus major, Great Sea 
Gilliflwer or great Thrift. Unto 
theſe Kinds of® Pinks I muſt needs 
add, not only our ordinary Thritt 
(which is more ſequent in Gardens 
to impale or border a Knot, but 
becauſe it ahideth green Winter 
and Summer, and that by cutting 
it may grow thick and be kept in 
what Form one liſt, rather than 
for any Beauty of the Flowers) but 


another greater Kind which is of 


as great Beauty and Delight almoſt 
as any of the former Pinks, as well 
for that the Leaves are like unto 
Gilliflowers, being longer and tar. 
ger than any Pinks, and of a whit- 
iſh green Colour like unto them, 
not growing long or by Couples 
ypon the Stalks as Pinks and Gilli- 
flowers do, but tufting cloſe upon 
the Ground like unto the common 
Thrift, as alſo that the Stalks riſing 
from among the Leaves being ſome- 
times two Foot high, as I have ob- 
ſerved in my Garden, are yet ſo 
ſlender and weak that they are 


ſcarce able to bear the Heads of 
Flowers, naked or bare, both of 
Leaves and ſoints, ſaving only in 
one Place where at the Joint each 
Stalk hath two ſmall and very ſhort 
Leaves, not riſing upwards as in all 
other Gilliflowers, Pinks and o- 
ther Herbs, but growing down- 
wards, and do bear each of them a 
Tuft or Umbel of ſmall purpliſh, * 
or bluſh-colour'd Flowers at the 


Tops of them, ſtanding ſomewhat 


like unto Sweet- Williams but more 
— together, each Flower con- 
ſiſting of five ſmall, round, ſtiff or 
hardiſh Leaves as if they were made 
of Paper, the Bottom or Middle 
being hollow, not blowing all at 
once as the ordinary Thrift, but 
for the moſt part ane after another, 
not ſhewing uſually above four or 
five Flowers open at one time (ſo 
far asI could obſęerve in the Plants 
that I kept) ſo that it was long be- 
fore the whole Tuft of Flowers 
were paſt, but yet the hotter and 
dryer the Time was, the fooner it 
would be gone; the Seed I have 
not perfectly obſerved, 
member it was like unts Scabious, 
I am ſure nothing like unto Gilli- 
flowers or Pinks; the Root is ſome- 
what long and hard, and not ſo 
much ſpreading in the Ground as 
Gilliflowers or Pinks. 
CaRxorhrlrus marinus, Thrift 
or Sea Cuſhion: Our common Thriſt 
is well known unto all to have ma- 
ny ſhort and hard green Leaves 
ſmaller than many of the Graſſes, 
growing thick together and ſpread. 
ing upon the Ground : The Stalks 
are naked of Leaves a Span high, 
9 ſmall Tuft of light purple 
or bluſh-colour'd Flowers ſtanding 


round and cloſe thruſting roge 
ther. | | 


Carvyornyiii ſilveſtres, are in 
Engliſh Pinks of the ſame Nature 
of a Carnation, but bring ſmaller 
Flowers ; theſe are generally plant- 

e 


| C A I 
ed for Edgings of Beds in a Gar- 


den, and may be order'd like“ 


Carnations for increaſe, but ſhould 
be ſown in March; there are ſeve- 
ral Sorts of them. Rs 
Carrora and Phenicobalanis, 
are Names for the beſt Sort of 
Dates, as alſo. they are call'd Re- 
giz, becauſe they were fit for 


* THI 
ASSIA, i. e. Cinamomum and 
Canella, which ſee. DI 
Casrant A equina, inEngliſh the 
Horſe-Cheſnat, is a Tree growing 
in very regular Shape, yielding 
ſhady Leaves and beautiful Flow- 
ers, for which reaſon it is much 
2 in Avenues near Houſes, 
but the Tree is of no uſe that L 
know of, and has ſomething in it ſo 


ſet and formal that I cannot ad- 
mire it; for it always looks as if it 
had been cut into Shape: It is 


raiſed from the Cheſnuts ſown in 
February or March; the Wood of 
this Tree is very brittle and ſub- 
xR to rend by high Winds. 
CasrANEA vulgaris, The ordinary 
| Cheſnut. The ordinary Cheſnut- 
Tree groweth very great and high, 
equalling many times great and 
large ſpread Oaks; the Leaves are 
long, great, rough, and wrinkled, 
dented about the Edges; the Bloom- 
ings or Catkins are long and ſome- 
what like the Oak, but more green- 
iſh yellow; the Fruit groweth be- 
tween the Leaves and the Bran- 
ches; toward the end of them, in» 
cloſed within three ſeveral Husks, 
the outermoſt whereof is the whi- 


tiſh urchin prickly Husk, hairy 


and ſmooth on the inſide, which 
when it is ripe 2 it ſelf, 
and ſheweth the Nut, being flat 


on the one ſide and round, bun- 


ched out on the other, whoſe Shell 
or Husk is ſmooth, brown, and 
ſhining, as it were on the outſide, 
and hairy within; tough alſo and 
not eaſy to break, within which li- 


of four white 


. 
eth the Nut itſelf covered with the 
third Husk, which is a thin red- 
diſh bitter Skin, the Kernel being 
of a firm Subſtance and white, 
ſweetfand pleaſant in Taſte, form- 
ed ſomewhat like unto an Heart; 
the Timber or Wood hereof is 
rough and of a browniſh Colour. 

ASTANEA equina, The Horſe. 
* groweth to be a very great 
ree, ſpreading large Arms and 
Branches; the Leaves are very 
beautiful, ſet by couples and di- 
vided into five, but uſually into 
ſeyen Diviſions, every one being 
dented about the Edges: The 
Flowers grow at the Tops of the 
Branches on long Stalks, conſiſting 
Leayes apiece, the 

two uppermoſt whereof are larger 
than the two undermoſt, and have 
a round purpliſh violet-coloured 
Spot in the middle of the. Leaf, 
with many yellow Threds and 
gold-yellow tipt riſing from the 
Middle. The Fruit is contained 


in rounder and thicker prickly 


Husks; the Nut within this Husk 
is rounder than the other, and co- 
vered with a thicker and brown- 
er Shell, and having a whitiſh 
Mark or Spot at the Head, where 
it is joined to the outer Husk ; the 
Nut within this Shell is white, 
without any thin Skin as the for- 
mer hath. 

Casranta humilis. The Dwarf 
Cheſnut. The Dwarf Cheſnut- 
Tree doth always grow low in 
compariſon of the former, being 
like in Leaves and Fruit, but that 
they grow more together, and the 
Nuts are no bigger than Harzel- 
Nuts, having always more than 
one encloſed in every prickly ' 
Husk, and is unpleaſant in Taſte, 
ſcarce fit to be eaten. 

Casranta Peruana. The Cheſnut- 
of Peru. The Fruit of this Tree is 
almoſt round, yet a little pointed 


towards the Stalk, coyered with 2 


thick 


thick Bark, eaſy to be broken, and. is raiſed from Seeds ſown-in 
ſomewhat ſpongy, of a browniſh, the Spring, but it grows-wild in 
yellow Colour, under which grow England. © | 8 
2 Number of Prickles, ſticking to Carchrir, See Lychnes, 
the inner Husk, that covereth the Cars, f. e. Cycium Indicum. 
Nut or Kernel, which inner Husk @Cararuria Hortenſis major & 
is tough and hard to break, and minor, Off. i. e. Lathyris. | 
containeth within it a Nut like an CarTakia, i. e. Nepeta. 5 
Almond out of the Shell, Both for Cassi Aromatics, z. e. Cina- 
Colour and Bigneſs, but of the momum. See Canella. 
Form of a ſmall Kidney, and of a Cassi vel Caſſia liguea, Off. See 
ſweet Taſte like an Almond, or Canella. 
the common Cheſnut. Css, is Caſſia Fiſtula. 
Casranea Americana cat harti - Cassi Fiſtula, Off. is the Caſſia 
ca, Purging-Cheſuut. This Tree, ſolutiva vulgaris, in Engliſh the 
ſaith Meonardus, groweth in the Common Purging Caſſie, and the 
Continent of America, great and Pudding-pipe-trec. The Word Caſ+ 
yaſt, whoſe Fruit is like a Cheſnut, ſia has been differently uſed among 
but that the outer Husk is ſmooth the Antients, ſometimes for the 
and not prickly, nor having any Aroma of the Antients, as in Theo- 
rough Shell, but a thin Skin, that pbraſt es, Dioſcorides, and Galen; 
both compaſſeth the whole Fruit, and ſometimes for a Shrub called 
which is almoſt four Square, and Caſſia poetica, or for this Caſſia ſiſtu- 
divideth it in the Middle into two Ja, as well as for the Caſſia lignes, 
Parts. | which is the Cinamon; but wh 
Casr ANEA Off. Is in Greek Ad ge- the Plant now betore us ſhould be 
vo and K Sdvej. in Engliſb, the call'd Caſſia, if Caſa ſignifies Aro- 
Cheſnut-Tree, makes an excellent wa, is not eaſily determined, une 
Timber-Tree and grows well up- leſs we allow, that Aroma, did not 
on high Grounds. I have known only ſignify Spices, or ſweets 
it bring very good Nuts in Deven- ſmelling Drugs, but was a general 
ſhire. We may raiſe it from the Name given to every Kind of va- 
Nuts ſown in March in a loamy luable Drug; but ſee the Word 
Soil, tranſplanting them when they Aroma. I his Tree, however, is 
are two Years old, either about the the Growth of Apt, bringing 
End of September or in February: long Pods of Seeds, ſomewhat re- 
They may ſtand in Lines a Foot ſembling ſmall Beans, which being 
aſunder, and the Lines two Foot a- ſet in the Spring in Hot-begs will 
part. When we put the Nuts into come up, and muſt be kept in 
the Ground, we may ſet them a- gentle Stoves in the Winter. 
bout four Inches from one another, Cass1mum, i. e. Carpobalſamum. 
CasTANE x aquatiles, i. e. Nuces Cassiboxis, or French Lavender 
tribuli aquatici, in Engliſh, Vater- is Stœchas Arabica. | 
Cheſnuts, or the Nuts growing on Caissa Columne, is the Lami- 
the Roots of the Water Caltreps. um peregrinum ſive ſcutellaria of 
CASTRANCULA, i. e. Scrophula:— Baubinus; in Engliſh may be called 
ria major. the Elegant Arch. angel; tis eaſily 
CarANAxc, or Ervum ſyl- raiſed from Seeds ſown in the 
veſtre, in Engliſh, the Wild Graſs- Spring, or by a its Roots 
leav'd Orobus or Bitter Vetch, brings then, if we have a Mind to in- 
fine crimſon Bloſſoms like the Pea, creaſe it. 0 
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Css Orientalis, Cha mædryos, 
folio flore luteo. Coroll. Inſt. Rei herb, 
Tournefort. Its Root, which is red- 
diſh, hard, ligneous, ſometimes 
riſing like a Tuberculum, and gar- 
niſhed with many Fibres, puts 
forth Stalks crooked to the Ground, 
then riſing again, which eaſily mul- 
tiply by Cluſters of Fibres, in the 
Places where they lean down up- 
on'the Earth. The Stalks are a- 
bout eight Inches high, branchy 
from the very Bottom, a Line 
thick, hard, tufty, accompanied with 


Leaves two and two, eight or nine 


Lines long, and four or fve Inches 
broad, deep green, 
within, flaſh'd like thoſe of the 
Germander, ſuſtained by 'a Tail, 
three or four Lines long: They 
diminiſh till they come towards 
the Summit, and theſe Summits 
end in a Spike an Inch and half 
long, garniſhed with Leaves, pale 
green, ſeven or eight Lines long, 
- Pointed, thick ſet, not at all or 
very little indented; from the Bo- 


but white 


FFD CS 
Cass Arn & Caſſitha, i. e. Cul 
cuta. : | 

Cassa, or Cajou-tree, is Acajou, 
or, Anacardium, Ray. See Aca- 
jau. | 

CassaviRadix is alſo call'd Caſ- 
ſada, is a Root, of which the Ju- 
dians make Bread, altho' the Juice 
of it is very poiſonous, but the 
Root being ground and dry'd, be- 
ing made into Bread, is nouriſh. 
ing; this may be propagated by 
the Roots like Potatoes, but we 
mult plant them'in Pots, and keep 
them in our Stoyes in the Win- 
ter. | | 

Cararas, A Katkin, the ſame as 
Julws, which ſee. 

'Carcnreiry, is Muſcipula, or 
Lychnis Viſccſa. See Lychnis. E 

ATERPILLARS, is Scorpoides. 
CarrMENT, or Nepp. See Ne- 


peta. a 
Cars-Tait, or Reed. mace, is 
Tpha:. 


Cars. roor, or Ground-Fyy. See 


Hedra- terreſtris. 


ſoms of theſe Leaves grow yellow% Cavcaris, like the Greek xavxa- : 


Flowers, about fifteen Lines high, 
narrowed at Bottom into a Pipe, 
which is but one Line diameter; 
but opening higher, and cut into 
two Lips; the upper is a Head- 
Piece four Lines high, garniſhed 
with two little Wings, - greeniſh 
yellow; the Under:-lip is yellow 
alſo, three Lines long, hollowed, 
and approaches ſomewhat to the 
Form of a Heart; the Cup is but 
two Inches high, parted with two 
Lips, the bigheſt of which repre- 
ſents a Scholar's Cap, at the oe. 
tom whereof is a Piſtile, or Poin- 
tal, of four Embryos, ſurmounted 
by a crooked Head-Piece of the 
Flower. The whole Plant is bit- 
ter 3 it loves a fat Soil, and a 
warm Climate. It is eaſily raiſed 
in the King's Garden, and in the 
Gardens of Holland, where I have 
comniunicated it to our Friends. 
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als, is in Engliſh, Baſtard-Parſley 3 
there are many Varieties of it, 
all which may be raiſed by ſowing 
the Seeds in the Spring, if we have 
a mind to propagate them. | 
 Cavararanlr, i. e. Tulipæ 
Coces: 1 
CaxFALALE; i. e. Tulipæ mediæ. 
_ Cavcaron, 7. e. Molii Indicum. 
Cavcon Plinii, i. e. Ephedra. 
Cavcaris vulgaris floribus albis. 
The common baſtard Parſley. This 
baſtard Parſley riſeth up with 2 
ſhort Stalk not above halfa Yard 
high, ſet at the Joints with whitiſh 
rough cut Leaves ſmaller than Par- 
ſley, furniſhed at the Tops with 
ſmall ſweet Umbels of white Flow- 
ers, the outer- moſt being the great- 
eſt; after which, ſucceed ſever al 
rough, prickly, round Seed, two 
always joined together, which 
mahketh them but half round when 
they are parted, Ca ys: 


pre- 


Form o 


ſtard Parſley. This Spaniſh 
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Cavcaiis Hiſpanica. Saniſh ba- 
panica. S Wo. ne 

hath ſeveral creſted rough Stalks, 
and Leaves like unto the former, 
but the Umbels of white Flowers 
are ſmaller, and growing more 
round together, as it were, in the 
F a round Head, and the 


Seed which followeth is greater, 


The 


very much ſtriped and rough, but 
= prickly as this; it being brok- 
en, any Part giveth a ſweet Milk; 


the Root periſheth after Seed, but 


giveth no Milk. 

Ca uc ALIS major flore ſaturo ru- 
bente. Deep red flowered baſtard 
Parſley. This red flowered Kind, 
hath larger winged Leaves than the 
former, being divided and cut in, 
after the Manner of the leſſer Bur - 
t Saxifrage Leaves; the Flowers 
are larger than of the firſt, and of 
an equal Bigneſs, but of a deep 
red Colour. | 

Cavcaiis maxima. The greateſt 


baſtard Parſley. This greatelt Kind 


bringing forth many upright tall 
Staiks, three or four Foot high or 
more, ſometimes being creſted and 
hollow within, with ſeveral Joints 
on them, and the Stalks of the 
long and large winged Leaves com- 


aſſing them at the Bottom, which 


aves are large, almoſt like An- 
gelica, ſet by Couples on the mid- 
dle Rib, and an odd one at the 
End, all of them finely dented a- 
bout the Edges, and of a dark 


green Colour: At the Tops of 
tne Stalks grow large Umbels of 


white Flowers, ſomewhat pur- 
pliſh, or of a bluſh Colour under- 
neath, after which come very large 
and flat rough Seed, with a double 
Point at the Head, and prickly, 
round about; the Root is white and 
woody. | | 

 Cavcaris Anglica flore rubente. 
Engliſh baſiard Parſley with reddiſh 
Flowers. This Engliſh Kind grow- 
eth about two Foot high, of an 


Stalk, ſet at the Joiurs, which are 


Leaves ſet by Couples, ſomewhat 


the Foot of the Stalk being a hroad 
thin Skin, and from between it 
and the Stalk, come forth leſſer 


ter ſhoot forth four, five, or ſix e- 


. ſheweth like two, by the folding 


'CA | 
olive green Colour, with a ſtrong 
round creſted rough and hairy 


two or three Inches a ſunder, . with 
Leaves three or four Inches long, 
conſiſting of ſeven or nine hairy 


deeply dented about the Edges; 


Stalks of Leaves, towards the Top 
parted into three or four Branches, 
which at three Inches Diſtance 
do each of them from one Cen- 


qual Stems, abuut an Inch and an 
half long a piece, having a thin 
Skin running all the Length of 
them, and the two inner- moſt 
Strings being of a dark red Co- 
lour, compaſſing a ſpoky Umbel; 
at the Tops of each Stem grow 
five or ſix long, rough, hairy, 
{mall Knaps, or Bottoms crown- 
ed with Flowers of a pinky red 
Colour, conſiſting of five Petals 
a piece, the outermoſt whereof 


it inward, and the inner four with 
five Chives, and a double Pointel 
ſnews not half ſo big as it, when 
they are full blown. In the Cen- 
ter of the Flower lye ſix or ſeven 
ſuchlike ſmall Flowers; the Leaves 
giving much Milk, being broken, 
of little or no Taſte. After the 
Flowers are paſt come the Seed, 
which are rough Burs, ſticking to 
any Thing they touch, like the 
Seeds of Hounds-tongue, within 
which are contained two brown 
Seeds, like unto hulled Oats, but 
bigger, The Root is ſmall and 
long, white and hard, periſhing e- 
very Year after Seed-time. It 
flowereth in Jane, and the Seed is 
ripe in Auguſt, This may ſeem to 
be the Caucalis rubro flore folio la- 
tire of Lebel, and the Cancalis ru- 
bello fl r: of (laſius, ſet forth with- 

| out 


ben 
out Deſcription, but the Leaves of 
theirs are larger. . 
Caucalis tenuifolia purpurea, 


Fine leafed baſtard Parſley. I find 
in Columna one other very like un- 
to this laſt, which he calleth E- 
chinophora leptophyllon purpurea, but 
that the Leaves, as he ſaith, are 
[moſt finely cut into ſundry Parts 
like unto the wild Carrots; 
the Umbels of Flowers, and 
the Seed alter them, ſtand by 
three and three at a Place, whole 
Kernel, or Seed within, is like un- 
to hulled Barley, 
-- Cavcaris arvenſis latifolia pur- 
purea. Broad leafed baſtard Parſ- 
ey, with red Flowers. This Parſley 
bath ſundry Stalks of hard rough 
Leaves, divided into fave Parts, 
each Leaf being three Inches long, 
'and an Inch broad, deeply dented 
in on the Edges, like unto oaken 
Leaves: The Stalk is rough and 
- hoary, two Foot long, ſo creſted, 
that it ſeemeth ſquare, bearing 
ſuch. like Umbels, as the laſt, 
[ſtanding three together, but their 
{ſmall Stems are ſhorter and thick- 
er; the Flowers are red like the 
former, but larger, havir$ ſmall 
Leaves like Beards under them, af- 
-ter which followeth the Seed, be- 
ing ſmaller than the former, and 
not ſo rough, containing ſuch like 
Seed within them, but ſmaller and 
. aromatical 3 the Root is white, 
bard, and aromatical. | 
 .Cavcaris magno fructu echi- 
nato. Baſtard Parſley with great 
prickly Seed. The Leaves hereof 


are divided, ſomewhat like unto ' 


' Thoſe of the greater Parſley-leated 
Dauk, and hairy underneath ; the 
Stalk is two Foot high, and ſome- 
what rough; having the like 
Leaves at the Joints upwards, but 
ſmaller; bearing ſmall Unibels of 

whitiſh Flowers, ſtanding three 

Together, and perfecting uſually 
but two Seeds on them, which 


| CA 

are twice as big as others, and 
more rough and prickly, having a a 
large flat Kernel within it, the 
Root is ſmall and white, but 
ſomewhat ſweet both in Taſte 
and Smell. 

Cavcarrs minor flore ruhente, 
Small Baſtard Parſley with reddiſh 
Flowers. This ſmall Parſley hath 
a ſmaller and ſhort: rough Stalk, 
whole Leaves are divided ſonie- 
what like unto Hemlock Leaves, 
but each of them broader, and the 
end Leaf longeſt and hairy, all of 


them dented deeply about the 


Edges, and of a dark green Colour; 
at the upper End 1 of 
the Stalks come forth ſlender Bran- 
ches bearing ſparſed ſmall Umbels 
of reddiſh Flowers, and ſometimes 


more white, and after ſmall, round, 


rough Seed: The Root is {mall and 
white. FRE Oe 

. Cavcarrs nodoſo echinato ſe- 
mine, Small Baſtard Parſley with 
knotted Burs. This other Baſtard 
Parſley lieth on the Ground with 
rough trailing Branches, ſome 
longer than others, ſet. at ſeveral 
Diſtances, with long winged Leaves 
divided in the ſame Faſhion al- 
molt as the laſt, but ſomewhat leſs, - 
being rough and crumpled, but 
not hairy, and of an overworn or 
evil green Colour at every Joint 
almoſt cloſe unto it, and round a- 
bout come forth ſmall whitiſh 
Flowers out of rough Husks, which 
are after the Seed very ſharp, prick- 


ly, and hard: The Root is ſmall 


and periſheth eyery Year, the Secd 
riſing by the falling off in the 
Fields or Gardens whereunto it is 
brought. | 85 
Cavcarts folio fœniculi, Fennel- 
leaved Baſtard Parſley. This is 
both in Stalk and Leaf verylike unto 
Fennel, but riſing ſeldom above 2 
Cubit high, bearing white ſweet 
ſmelling Flowers in Umbels, at 
the Top ſet cloſe together, * 
alter 
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afterwards give Seed that is not 
rough like the former: The Root 
is White, growing deep, and of the 


Taſt of a Parlnip. 


Cavcaiis tenuifolia montana, 
Small Mountain Baſtard Parſley. 
1 he Root hereot is ſomewhat thick, 
and from it riſeth a Stalk of a Foot 
long, divided from the Bottom in- 
to ſmall, round, ſmooth Branches, 
and they again into Icffer, whoſe 
ſmalleſt Branches, even near the 


. Root, as well as the other bare ſmall 


Umbels of very imall white Flow- 
ers, and afterwards ſmall, long, 
ſtriped Seed; the Leaves next unto 
the Root are divided into very fine 


and ſmall Leaves, but thoſe above 
on the Stalk much more ſmall like 
' Hairs, 


Caucaris pumila Hifſpanica, 
Dwarf Baſtard Parſley of Spain. 
This Dwarf Kind which Boetius 
brought out of Spain, with a Num- 
ber of other fine Seeds riſing not 
with us half a Foot high, and lower 
in Spain, whoſe Leaves are very 
ſmall and much divided on the 
ſtiff Stalks, bearing ſmall Umbels 
of whitiſh Flowers, and after them 
ſmall rough whitiſh Seed: The 
Root is ſmall and annual; I never 
ſaw this bear but once, which was 


from the firſt Seed I receiy'd from 


Beel, which was thorough ripe. 
Cavva zquina, Off. 1. e. Equi- 
ſctum. | 
Cavpa' muris, of Lonicerus, is 
alſo call'd in Latin Holoſtium, from 
the Greek 6xo51or, it is a Sort of 
Plantain, in Engliſh call'd Mcuſe- 
Tail, and ſo is alſo call'd Myoſuros, 
and in ſome Parts of England is 
call'd Blood. ſtrange, from its virtue 
in ſtopping of Blood; there is a 
Cut of it in Parkiuſon; it may be 
raiſed from Seed ſown in che Spring. 
Cavva Vulpina, is allo Alopecu- 
ros, from the Greek d, , in 


Engliſh the Fox-Tail Graſs; there 


are ſeveral ſorts of it which may 


Lemon 


| a 
all be raigd from Seeds ſown in 
the Spring. | 
Cavris, is in Engliſh the Stalk 


of any Herb, the Stem or Trunk, or 


Body of a Plant; in Trees and Shrubs: 
it is Caudex, but in all ſorts of Corn 
is calPd Culmas. 

Cauro rapum, in Engliſh the 
Cole-rape or Cabbage-Turnip, is rais'd 
from Seed ſown in February. 

Cavriis, . e. Braſſica. 

Cavris florida, i. e. Braſſica flo- 
rida. | 

Caxxs or Kickſes, or Hemlock, 
See Cicuta. 

Caxcas arabum, 7. e. papaver 
album. | | 

Crpar-TREE is Cedrus. 

CETLAN DI NE is Chelidonium. 

CraNorhos ſpina, Geſnero, i. e. 
Groſſularia. | 

CtEanoraos levis, Geſnero, i. e. 
Ribes. = 

CAZAVI Io Co Caſavi. > 

Cxpria, is the Rozin which 
floweth out of the Cedar-Tree 


when it is bored or pierced. 


Cxoxru is alſo call'd Cedrela- 
um, 5 the firſt liquid Subſtance 
which comes out of the Sticks of 
the Cedars or Pines by burning, 
ſuch is our Tar which flows from 
the Pine and Pitch-Trees. 

'Cepria is allo calld Cedrium, 
and Cedromela, and Malus Citria, 
and Malus Medica, in Greek un- 
ac undi; it is alſo calld Citro- 
mela, and Citrangula, and by Di- 
oſcorides and Theephraſtus Cedrus, 
and by others Ponciris and Poma- 
citria, in Engliſh Pomecitron, is a 
very agreeable Plant of the Lemon 
Kind, known in moſt of our curi- 
ous Gardens; it is encreaſed by in. 
oculating it upon the Orange or 

Leech in July, or grafting 
it in March upon ſuch like Stocks, 


or by inarching it upon Orange or 


Lemon Stocks in May, which is 
the quickeſt way : We muſt houſe 
it with our Orange-Trees _ 
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the middle of September, and may 


{ct it abroad with them about the 
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any . higher than à Plum. Tree, 
t is more buſhy: Its Branches 


middle of May. Mr Whitmil Gar- 
dener at Hoxton has ſeveral Plants 
of this ſort about a Foot high, 
which bear good Fruit, having been 
trained up hardy. All the Sorts 
| of Citrons are call'd Cedria, and | 
| buy ſome Limonera, and are treated of an Apple-tree, but of the Con- 
| after the ſame Manner as this, only texture ot thoſe of the Micocaulier, 
as they come from warmer Ch- or Lote-treez they are a brown 
mates, may be uſed more tenderly; green above, a whitiſh green un- 
human Dung when it has loſt its derneath, of a herbiſh Taſte, in- 


are ofa white Wood covered with 
brown green Bark; its Leaves are 
ifter and firmer than thoſe of our 
Lote*tree, ſmaller, thicker, leſs | 
pointed; ordinarily of an Inch 
and a half long, much like thoſe 


Scent is good for this Tree. 


in Engliſh C | 
the Cedrus Libani, or Cedar of Li. 


Cxpnus is call'd in Greek xd eg, 
Cedar, of which 755 


banus is the moſt remarkable, 
making a large ſpreading Tree 
bearing large Cones; it is of very 
quick Growth, witneſs thoſe Trees 
now growing in the Phyſick Gar- 


den at Cbelſea, which I am inform'd 


are not above thirty eight V ears old 
(now Anno 1726: ) They bear our 
Winters as well as our natural 
Plants, and are raiſed by ſowing 


of the Seeds in the natural Earth 


in April, tho' ſome will give them 


an Hot-bed, but tis needleſs ; they 
are now ny common in moſt of 


our Nurſeries ; the Cones are very 
hard to open to get at the Seeds 
ſome put them in Ovens, others 
expoſe them to the hot Sun, and 
beat them with Hammers, but the 


beſt way is to flit them down 


lengthways, and then the Scales will 
eaſily come aſunder. The beſt time 


to tranſplant them is in April, or in 


the End of September ; but they 
ſhould not be large when we re- 
move them. The Berry bearing 


Cedar, is call'd Oxycedrus. 
CxLastivs, Mas & Fæmina, Tag- 


dunenſis, i. e. Alaternus major & 
minor. 
Cxrris orientalis minor foliis 
minoribus & craſſioribus fructu 
flavo. Coroll. inſt. rei herb. Tcur- 
neſert. This Tree grows Hardly 


dented on the Edges, and one of 
the Ears of the Baſe is ſmaller and 
lower than the other; the Fruit 
grows out of the Knots of the 
Leaves, four Lines long, almoſt o- 
val, yellow inclining to a biqwn; 
when they are thorough ripe, their 
Fleſh is yellowiſh ſweet, but ſtip- 
tick : The Kernel is green, and in- 
cludes a pithy Seed like the com- 
mon Kind. | 

Crmos, Plinii, in Greek alſo 
O, is found in ſome Copies of 
Dioſcorides, to ſtand in the Place of 
Leont opodium or atorromod tor; ſo 


that they are both one. Tis eall'd 


in Englifh, Lyon“ g- Foot, and Moun- 
tain Cotton. weed; tis an odd Plant 
growing in Germany and Italy, and 
well enough worthy a Place in the 
Garden; tis raiſed from Seed ſown 
in the Spring, There is a Cut of 
it in Parkinſon. : | 
_ CxxTory, i Centaurium. 
Cxxrauxtun majus vulgare. The 
common great Centory, The com- 
mon great Centory hath many 
large and long ſoft Leaves, notched 
or dented about the Edges, of a 
pale green Colour on the upper 
ide, and whitiſh underneath ; the 
Stalk is trong and round, three or 
four Foot high, divided at the Top 
into many Branches, whereon ſtand 
large, round, ſcaly, green Heads, 
ſhooting forth at their Tops man) 
ſmall Threds or Thrums, ot a pale 
bluciſh ath Colour; wherein, 5 
| hey 
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they are fallen do grow large, whi- 
tith, ſmooth, ſhinihg Seeds, ſome- 
what like unto the Seeds of 1 hit: 
tles, but larger, and lying among 
a great deal ot downy Matter: The 


Root groweth to be more than two. 


Foot long, and as great as a realon- 
able great Raddiſm or Parſnep 
Root, blackith on the Out ſide and 
ſomewhat reddith, yellow within, a- 
biding many Years, lending forth 
treth Leaves every Spring; tholze 
dying for the moſt part, that were 
green al] the Summer. 
CENTAURIUM majus Pyreneum- 
The yrenæan great Centory. his 
pyrenæan Kind hath larger Leaves 
than the former, and more jagged 
or cut in deeply on the + dges, 


ſomewhat reſembling an Artichoke- 


leaf in the Diviſions, green above, 
and grey, or, as it were, hoary un- 
derneath; the Stalk riſeth to be 


about three Foot high, cornered 


and hoary, having many ſmaller 
Leaves and leſs jagged ſet thereon, 
and parted at the Top into ſome 
Branches, each bearing ſome ſmall 
Leaves under the Heads, which 
are much greater, and more ſcaly, 
with ſharp Pricks at their Ends, 
like a little wild Artichoke Head : 
The Tufts of Threds, which are the 
Flowers, as in the others, are more 
purple: T he Seeds are white wrap- 
ped in Down like it, and the Root 
great and black on the Out-fide, 


but longer, and of the Bigneſs ot 


one's Wriſt. | WE. 
 CexrauniumM majus alterum five 


Luſitanicum. The great Centery of 


Portugal, This other great Cento- 
ry hath many Leaves riſing from 
the Head of the Root, lying al- 
moſt upon the Ground, where they 
are as lorg and as large almoſt as 
the former, but without any agg or 
Diviſion at all in them, yet ſome- 
what deeply dented about the Ed- 
ges, and of a deeper green Colour; 
the Stalk is round and great, but 
Vor. I. 


than the former, black alſo on the 


Parts, making every winged Lat to 
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riſeth not up ſo high, nor divideth 
it ſelf at the Top into ſo many 
Branches, but bearing only two or 
three Heads on a Stalk, which are 
ſcaly in the ſame manner, and in it 
ſuch like Thrums, of a pale whi- 
tiſn Colour, or threddy Flowers, 
which being paſt, there groweth 
ſuch like Seed alſo in thoſe Heads, 
lying in a flocky or downy Sub- 
ſtance, but a little blacker, every 
one bearded in the ſame Manner. 
The Root groweth to be greater 


Out ide, and yellowiſh within, 
yielding forth a yeiloviith red Juice 
like the other, which is ſomewhat 
bitter, but a little more aromatical 
than it. 

CxrNxraumun majus luteum. The 
great yellow Ceniory. This yellow, 
Centory ſendeth forth many more, 
both larger and longer Flowers 
from the Root, than the former; 
ſame of the loweſt having fewer 
Diviſions in them than others, but 
thoſe that grow upon the Stalk, as 
well as ſome of the other below, 
are very much divided into many 


conſiſt of a dozen cr ſixteen Leaves, 
the Rib in the Middle between them 
being whitiſh, each ior the molt part 
ſet againſt another, with an odd one 
at the End, and every one of them 
being narrow and long without a- 
ny Dents on the Edges, and of a 
whitiſh green Colo:r; the Stalks 
are many, ſtrong and round, ſome- 
what ſtraked down the length of 
them, each of them divided into 
ſome other Branches, which bear 
greater icaly Heads, than any of 
the other, and larger ſpread 
1hrums cr Threds, of a fine, 
lively, pale, yellow Colour, which 
abide in their Beauty a long time, 
but ſeldom give Sced in this 
Country; becaule, as | think, the 
ſcaly Heads are ſo full of Moiſture, 
that it hindreth Seed to grow ripe 

L LLere- 
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CE 
therein; for if they be but a little 
prelled between the Fingers, there 
will iſſue forth on all Sides, ſmall, 
clear Drops of Water as ſweet as 
Sugar almoſt, and that not only at 
Noon- day, as Baubinus ſaith, but 
any Time of the Day, and not for 


once only and no more, but oſten- 


times, yea, every Day if you will, 
it will yield ſtill ſome, as long as 
the Flowers arc freſh and not quite 
wichered 3 but when it doth per- 
te& its Seed, it is fomewhat- like 
the laſt great Centory, yet lefler, 


blacker, and more ſhining: The 
Root groweth in time to be greater 


than either of the other, having 


many Heads that ſhoot forth in 
the Spring, the old Leaves dying 


down to the Ground every Year, 
-which is wrinkled, and black on 


the outſide, and yellowiſh within, 


full of a ſlimy Moiſture in them, 
running down deep into the 
Ground, with ſome greater Bran- 
ches, and but a tew {mall Fibres. 
CxxrAUmun minus. The leſſer 


Centory. 


Cxxraumu minus vulgare flore 
rubente. The red, ordinary, ſmall 
Centory. The common ſmall Cen- 
tory groweth up uſually, but with 
one round and ſomewhat creſted 


"Stalk, about a Foot high or bet- 


ter, branching forth at the Top 
many Sprigs, and ſome alſo from 
the Joints of the Stalks below; 
the Flowers, that ſtand at the Tops, 
as it were in an Umbel, or Tuft, are 
of a pale red, tending to a Car- 
nation Colour, conſiſting of five 
or ſix ſmall Petals, very like unto 
thoſe of St. John's- wort, opening 
themſelves in the Day-time, and 
cloſing at Night; after whick come 


Seed in little ſhort Husks, in Form 
like unto Wheat-corns : The Petals 


are ſmall, and ſomewhat round, very 
like unto Hypericum, but without 
any Holes therein as it hath ; the 


| Root is ſmall and hard, periſhing 


* 
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every Year. The whole Plant has 
an exceeding bitter Taſte. 
CenTaUrIiUM minus flore albo. 
White flowered Centory. This ſmall 
Centory differeth not from the for- 


mer, neither in Stalk, Leaf, Form, 
or Height, but only in the Colour 


of the Flower, which is white, as 
the other is red. P 7 

CENnNTAURIUM minus ſpicatum al- 
bum. Small ſpiked Centory. The 
ſpiked Centory hath his creſted 
Stalk divided at the Bottom into 


two or three Branches, and they a. 


gain into others, having its lo weſt 
Leaves next the Ground ſomewhat 
broad and round, but thoſe which 
are upon the Stalk, and are tor the 
molt Part two at a Joint, are ſmal- 
ler, long and narrow at the Joints, 
with the Leaves all along the Stalks 
up to the Topmoſt; on the one 
Side come forth the Flowers one 
only at a Place, which ſtand in 
ſmall Husks, made as it were of 


ſmall Petals divided, which con- 


ſilt of fave white Petals, and after 

they are paſt, come ſuch like {mall 

Seeds as are in the former. 
CexntavriuM minus luteum. 


Small yellow Centery. The ſmall 


yellow Centory is ſumewhat like 
unto the former, but greater, the 
Leaves being larger and broader at 
the Bottom, yet not compaſſing it 
as the next: The Flowers allo are 
greater and yellow, wherein it dif- 
tereth from the other, and is not ſo 

bitter. | 
Cxcrr avion minus luteum per- 
foliatum ramoſum. Small yellow 
thorough leafed branched Centory. 
This yellow Centory hath ſome 
ſmall. Leaves next the Ground, like 
unto the former Centories, but 
ſomewhat greater; the Stalk ſend- 
eth forth ſometimes ſeveral long 
Branches from the Joints, and 
ſometimes only at the Top, at the 
Joints whereof ſtand two, ſome- 
what broad and long pointed 
OE Leayes, 
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Leaves ſo compaſſing the Stalk a- 


bout the Bottom, and making it 
ſeem as if it ran through them, 


that they will hold the Dew or 


Rain that falleth upon them; the 


Flowers that ſtand at the Tops of 


the ſmall Branches are ſomewhat 
larger than thoſe of. the ordinary 
Sort, compoſed. of ſix or eight 
Petals of a fine pale yellow Co- 
lour, and ſometimes deeper, after 
which come bigger Heads, and 
ſomewhat greater Seed than the o- 
ther: The Root is ſmall and white 


like the former; this is not ſo Lit- 


ter as the former. | 

CxNrAuRlu n minus luteum non 
ramoſum. Small yellow unbranched 
Centory, There is another of this 
Kind of yellow Centory found, that 
differeth not in Leat nor Flow- 
er from the former, but the Stalk 
bearing perfoliated Leaves, branch- 
eth not torth, but beareth only one 
Flower at the Top, which hath 
made it noted to be a different Kind 
from the other. 

CenTauUkriuUfs minimum luteum, 
The leaſt ye lv Centory. The leaſt 
yellow Centory differeth not much 
from the laſt deſcribed, ſaving that 
it is leſs_ in every part, and beareth 
two or three or more [ſmall Flowers 
at the Top of each Stalk. 

CxxTauris Plinii, i. e. Centau- 
rium minus vulgare. | 


CENTAURIA radix, i. e. Gentiana. 


CxNTAUREA Chironia Plinii, i. e. 
Centaurium magnum. 

CxdNrAURIUNM magnum, from the 
Greek xerrovpior To peya, commonly 
called Centurium majus, in Engliſh, 
the Great Centery, is of divers Sorts, 
growing chiefly upon Mountains, 
we may raiſe them all from Seed 
ſown in the Spring. Gerhard gives 
us the Figures of ſeveral Sorts. 

Cxxraumun minus, Off. in 
Greek xerrcuptor 79 punpor, in Engliſh, 
the Smeli Centory, or Leſſer Centory, 
is a pretty Plant growing wild in 
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England, but very well deſctves a 


Place in our Garden; it is raiſed 


from Seed ſown in March. 

CexTaVRoOIDEs, Cordi, i. e. 
Græciola. 3 

CxNTELIILA is a Plant of America, 
of which we have no other Account 
than what is mentioned by Monar- 
dus, who tells us only that the Indi- 
ans uie it, being bruiſed to draw 
Bliſters. X | 

CENTERIA Theophraſti, 2. e. 
Androſamum majus. | 
CxxTrINHORBIA & Centimorbium, 
1. e. Nunimularia. 
CENTINER VIA 7, e. Plantago 
major. 

CrnTiNOD1ia, f. e. Polygonum. 

ENTONIA Geſneri, i e. Abro- 

tanum temina. | 
; CENTRO MYRRAINE, Theophraſti, 
7. e. Bruſcus. 

CkENTRU N galli, i. e. ſelarea. 

ENT UN Capita, i. e. Eryngium. 


Cxxrun grant of Cæſalpinus is 


the Anthyllis maritima incana, of 
Parkinſon, the Latin Name Aathylis 
is from the Greek a. g, inEngliſh, 
Sea-Chickweed and S Grew d-pine, 
they do not grow in the Sea but up- 
on the Sea Shores, and may be pro- 
Pagated from Secds, but watered 
with Water wherein a goth Part 
of Sea Salt has been diſſolved, and 
the greateſt Part of the Soil we ſow 
or plant them in ſhould be Sea Sand 
or Drift Sand. 

CxNTUMNO DIA, 
See Pulyocnums. 

CETUNCULARIS is Cetunculus, 
_ lame with Gnaphalium, which 
ee. 

Czra, Off. in Engliſh, the Onion, 
is a Root of great eſteem for its Ufe 
in the Kitchen; we have ſeveral 
Sorts of it, one from Strasury, 
another from Sai”, and a Third 
whoſe Root is of a Paper white: 
The Spaniſh Onions are much the 
ſweeteſt, but the Srasburg laſts the 
longeſt; the Seeds of both de- 
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CE 
—_ With us after tu o or three 

ears: We muſt ſow them in the 
Sprirg inFebruary for a Crop in rich 
high Soil, and when they are come 
up they mult be houghed with a 
| ſmall Hough whoſe Blade is not a- 
bove two Inches wide. We gather 
them when the Leaves are turned 
yellow, and dry them well before 
we lay them up: We may ſow ſome 
in ea to have young Onions 
in the Winter. See my Monthly 
Writings. 

Crra Aſcalonica. 
ca, Eſchalots. 
CEP Matthioli, is a Kind of 


See Aſcaloni- 


Telephium or Tentpio, which in 
Engliſiwe call Or pine. I his Sort muſt 


be raiſed yearly from Seed, but it is 
apt enough to ſhed its Seed and 
come up ot it ſelf, See Telephium. 

CErasus, Off. from the Greek 
X£e2005, in Engliſb, the Cherry-Tree, 
is one of our moſt agreeable Garden 
Fruits; we have many Varieties of 
it, viz, the May Cherry, the May 


Planted out the ſecond 


"© 
Stones of the common Black Cher- 
ry ſown in February; hy may be 
utumn af- 
ter they are come up, in \Lines a- 
bout ten Inches apart, and fſome- 
what more than two Foot between 
the Lines for the better Convenience 
of Grafting, which muſt be done in 
March a little before the bud begins 
to break. We may alſo bud or in- 
oculate every Kind of Cherry here 
named, upon our- common Laurel 
or Cherry Bay; the Cherries are ei- 
ther raiſed for Standards, or half 
Standards, or Dwarfs; thoſe which 
are called Dwarfs in the Nurſery 
are proper for Walls. The belt 
Time of tranſplanting them is about 
the End of September that they may 
get Root before Winter, unleſs we 
plant in Summer, which ſee under 
the Words Summer Planting. We 
may alſo plant them in the Spring. 
The particular Management of 
Cherries, ſee in my New Hhprove- 
ments of Planting and Gardening. 


Duke, the Duke Cherry, the Flem-g — The Cherry-Iree. 


iſo Cherry, the Kentiſh Cherry, the 
Carnation Cherry, the Luke-ward, 
the White heart Cherry, the Bleed- 
Ing-heart, the Coeuron, the Amber- 
heart Cherry, the Black-heart Cher- 
Ty, the Moorello Cherry, the Ho- 
ney Cherry, the Mazard or common 
Black Cherry, the Double-bloſſom 


Che:ry, the cluſter Cherry, the 


Bird Cherry, the Dwarf-mountain 
Cherry, the Baccalaus or Newfound- 
land Cherry, and the Bay Cherry, 
or Cherry Bay, which is our com- 
mon Laurel or Lauro Ceraſus. Some 
or other of theſe are found ripe up- 


on the Trees from the beginning of 


May to the End of October, without 
any Art but ſetting them againſt 
Walls, but the May Cherry and 
May Duke may be ripened in Fe- 
bruary in Fercing-frames, which ſee. 


The Stalks proper for Graffing all 


ERASUS VUlgaris, The ordinary 
Cher - Tree. The Cherry-Tree riſ. 
eth to a reaſonable Height and 
Greatneſs, ſpreading well and ſome- 
what thick; the Leaves are near the 
Plumb for Form, but ſomewhat 


longer in moſt, and dented about 


the Edges: The Flowers come torth 
two or three or four at the moſt, 


at a Place or Joint together, every 


one on his own Footſtalk, conſiſting 
of five white Leaves, with ſome 
Threds in the Middle, after which 
come round Berries, green at the 
firſt, and red when they are tho- 
rough ripe, of a mean Bignels and 
pleaſant Taſte, with a bard, white, 
ſmall Stone within, it whoſe Kernel 
is ſomewhat bitter, but not un- 
pleaſant. Some Sorts are pleaſanter 
and greater than others, ſome tart, 
ſome wateriſh, others firm, ſome 


theſe Sorts, and even the Cherry red, others white, 


Bay or Laurel, are raiſed from the 


 Cxracvs 
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Cxxasuvs Trapezantina five lau- 
roceraſus, The Bay Cherry or Cherry 
Bay. Becauſe this Tree beareth 
Berries very like to fair great black 
Cherries, and a Stone within them 
like unto a Cherry Stone; I think 
it moſt worthy to he referred to 
this Stock*or Kindred of the Cher- 
ries; howſoever formerly | ſet it 
among ſome kinds of Bays, It 
ſometimes groweth to be a fair 
great Tree, ſpread into many 


Branches, but uſually with us it 
groweth as a Shrub, ſhooting forth 


* 


fair thining ireſh green Leaves 
thereon, larger than any Bay- Leaf; 
the Flowers are many and whitiſh, 
growing on a long Cluſter like unto 
the Padus Theophraſti, here alſo ex- 
preſſed, made of five Leaves apiece, 
but much greater than they; aſter 
which cometh the Fruit, being as 
large as any Flanders, and of a very 
black ſhining Colour, very ſweet, 
with a round Stone within them, ve- 
ry like unto a Cherry-Stone ; this is 
taken to be the Lotus ſecundus Thec- 
phraſti by Lugdunenſis, which may 
yery well be. 
 Crxxasus racemoſa ,putida Padus 
Theophraſti dia, The ſtrange long 


ar green Branches, with good- 


Cluſter Cherry. This Tree, as I faid, 


is referred to the Stock or Kindred 
of the Cherrics, although it do not 
much reſemble any ot them. It 
groweth to be a great Tree, whoſe 
Body and greater Branches are co- 
vered with a ſad-coloured Bark, 
the younger Branches being green, 
whereon grow ſomewhat broad and 
ſhort Leaves, harder and more cru- 
pled than any Cherry Leaf. and 
dented about the Edges: The Flow- 
ers come forth at the Joints with 
the Leaves in a long Cluſter many 
together, like thoſe of Labumum, 
the Bean trefoile, but very ſmall, and 
and of a downy white Colour ſmel. 
ling ſomewhat ſtrong and ſweet ; at- 
ter which come the Fruits which 
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are ſmall black round Berries no 
bigger than ſmall Peaſe, with little 
Subſtance upon them, and very 


| ſmallStones within them, every one 


a ſhort Foot-ſtalk, but many toge- 
ther in a long Cluſter, like the 
wild Cluſter or Brides Cherry, of 
an harſh Taſte, and of an evil Scent 
while it is eating. The Wood alſo 
ſmelleth ſtrong and not well, from 
whence came the Name. 

CrERATIA, 3. e. Ceratonia, is Ca- 
robe which ſee. 
Cercis,Clufii. 2. e. Populus Ly- 


bica. 


Cx acts, quibuſdam, 3. e. Arbor 
Indæ. c | 

Crus, is in Engliſh named 
Torch Thiſtle ; we have great Varie- 
ties of it, but none of them bear 
any Leaves, nor do I know of any 
kind of Cercus growing in any Part 
of the World but in America, and 
there only in the hotter Parts; but 


to make amends for the want of 


Leaves, they are all of them ſet 
with Knots of Thorns, ſome of them 
above two Inches in length; the 
molt common Sort with us is figu- 
red and delcribed in my firſt Decade 
of the Hiſtery of Succulent Plants, and 
grows upright 20 or 20 Foot high, 
lomewhat like a fluted Corinthian Pile 
lar, bearing large Flowers of aStar-like 
figure at the End, of a full grown 
ruit like the Opuntia or Iadian Fig. 


This moiſt common Sort will live ve⸗ 


ry well it it is only ſhelter'd in the 
Winter in a common Greenhouſe, 
but the other Sorts require good 
Stoves to keep them. The Reverend 
Dr. Lliyd, of Cheame in Surrey, has 
ſeveral Sorts of this Plant, as alſo 
Mr. Sherrard, F. R. S. of Eltham 
in Kent, whole Garden abounds in 
Curioſities of this Kind ; they are 
propagated by Cuttings, firſt laid 
in the Sun for two or three Days, 
and then planted in light Earth or 
in fine Earth mixt with Rubbiſh of 
Stone or Brick Walle; this may be 

| DS Oo done 
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Adore any Time between May and 
the End of July; they require very 
little Water, even in Summer, but 
none in Winter being very ſucculent, 
for which Reaſon they imbibe a 
great deal of Moiſture from the Air. 
Several of theſe are cut in my Hiſto- 
ry of ſucculent Plants, and one or two 
in Parkinſon, and ſome in the Para- 
diſus Batavus. See more particular- 
ly of their Culture in my New Im- 
prove ments, & . ; 

CxxerolivM & Cheærefolium, 
Off. is alſo called Myrrhis from the 
Greek pwpps, in Engliſh, Sweet Cher- 
vil and Sweet Cicely, is an Herb for 
the Kitchen Garden, mnch uſed in 
Soops and in Sallads ; it ſhould be 

ſown twice a Year, in the Spring, 
and in Autumn about the End of 
Aug uſt for Winter uſe. 

Ccxmruvs, a Gum iſſuing out of 
the Juniper-Iree ſomewhat like V ar- 
niſh, or according to Plzzy, a kind 
of Honey which the Bees feed upon 
while they are at work. 

- Cxnimrus, according to Thecphra- 
ſtus, is the Kuh O', 1. e. Cerin- 


thus of the Greels, we call it in 


Engliſh, Heney-wort ; it is a Plant 
not unworthy the Garden, for the 
Beauty of its Leaves and Flowers; 
there are ſeveral forts of it, all 
which muſt be raiſed every Year 
from Seeds ſown in March; they are 
only to be found in the curicus 
Gardens of our Country. 

CxrmTHE major flore luteo & 
rubro, The Greater Tell:w and Red 
Honey wort. This great party-co- 


lour'd Honey-wort riſeth up with 


divers thick bairyStalks, almoſt two 
Foot high, whereon are ſet large 
long Leaves of a bluiſh green Co- 
lour ſpotted with great white Spots, 
round at the further Fnds, and ſo 
much compaſiing, the Stalks at the 
lower End, that it ſeemeth to go 
thorough them, ſet with ſome {mall 
+ ricks or Thorns thereon, and a 
little hairy withal : 1 he Stalks are 
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branched towards the Tops into o- 
ther {maller ones, full of Leaves but 
much {maller, whoſe Ends do turn 
inwards like the Turnſole Heads; 
at every Leaf whereof cometh forth 
a long hollow Flower, like unto a 
Comtrey Flower and as great, which 
in ſome are all yellow, with a red- 
diſh Circle about the Middle there- 
of; but in others, from the Middle 
forwards is of a yellow Colour, the 
other Part next the Stalk being of 
a purpliſh red Colour, with ſome 
Threds in the Middle, taſting ſweet 
like Honey, wherewith Bees are 
much delighted, each of them ſtand- 
ing in a green husk divided into 
five Parts at the Tops, in which, af- 
ter they are paſt, grow the Seed, 
two for the moſt part grow together, 
greater than Burrage- Seed, blackiſh, 
a little cornered and flat at the Bot- 
tom, where it is joined to the Husk; 
the Root is ſomewhat great and 
thick, ſpreading many Fibres with- 
in the Ground, but periſheth every 
Year aſter Seed-time. : 
CxExmrue minor flore luteo & 
rubro, The Lefſer Red and Telow 
Honey-wrt. The leſſer Honey-wort 
hath his Branches both ſhorter and 
leaning downwards, not ſtanding 
upright, whereon grow long green 
Leaves, without any Spots on them, 
and leſſer than the former: The 
Tops of the Branches are as full of 
Leaves and Flowers as the {ormer, 
but turn not in the ſame Manner : 
The Stalks that ſuſtain the Flowers, 
and ſo likewiſe the ſmall Leaves at 
the Foot of every Stalk, are ſome- 
what purpliſh, but the Husk where- 
in the Flower ſtandeth is green, cut 
into five Diviſions ; the Flower is 
long and hollow like the former, 


and almoſt as great, of a golden 


yellow Colour, dented at the Ends, 
and with a red or deep crimſom 
Circle about the Middle of them : 


The Seed that followeth is like the 


former, but a little leſſer, The 


Root 


Root is long and full of Fibres, pe- 


riſhing every Year. | 
CxxIN THE major flore flavo, The | 


great Telicw H.ney-wort. I his yel- 
low Honey-wort riſeth up with a 
reaſonable greatStalk branched on all 
Sides from the Bottom to the Top, 
many of the lowermoſt lying upon 
the Ground, and the other ſtanding 
more upright, whereon are ſet large 
and long bluiſh green Leaves, ſpot- 
ted as the former is, but not lo large 
at the Bottom, where they com- 


pals the Stalks, yet having ſome 


prickles in the Middle thereon as 
they have, and a little hoary about 
the Brims or Edges: The Tops of 
the Branches bend downwards, 
ſet with ſmall Leaves and Flowers 
at them as the former, and as great, 
but without any Circle or Bottom 
of Purple, being wholly of a fair 


yellow Colour, with ſuch like. 


Threds as the reſt have; the Seed 
is like the former, and ſo is the Root 
allo, periſhing after Seed-time in the 
lame Manner. 


CrrxmTasz minor flore flavo, The 
| beffer Tellow Honey-wort. This ſmal- 


ler Honey-wort hath a flenderer 
Stalk than the former, near two 
Foot high, ſet with ſmaller, nar- 
rower yet ſpotted Leaves there- 
on, without order one above ano- 
ther on both Sides of the Stalks, 
which ſpreadeth into many {mall 
but longer Branches from the Mid- 
dle thereof, thick ſet with Leaves 
and Flowers, which are like the 
laſt, all yellow but ſmaller, and 
dented at the Brims of them; after 
which come ſuch like Seed as the 


laſt but ſmaller : The Root hereof 


is likewiſe white and long, and that 
which grew in my Garden did 
not abide the firſt Winter's Blaſt, 
and moſt uſually periſhed at the 
firſt therewith z yet Claſius ſaith, 
that his leſſer yellow Sort, which 
he found wild in the Fields of Au- 
ſtria and Stirza did ſometimes abide 


. green in the Winter. 


CE 


CexmTre major flore purpu- 


rante, The Purpl. Honey-wort. The 
purple Honeywort groweth very 


like the great yellow kind, with 
low bending Branches, and ſome- 
what; large bluiſh green ſpotted 
Leaves, like as the reſt have: The 
Flowers ſtand in the ſome Manner 
that the reſt do, and as large, whol- 
ly of a dark purpliſh Colour, on the 
duperficies whereot is a little white- 
nels perceived: The Seed that fol- 


loweth is like the other, but great- 


er than any of them, and two tor 
the moſt part ſtanding together in a 
Husk, flat at the Bottom the Root 
periſheth every Year, and muſt be 
new ſown again. 

Crxmrae minor flore albo, Vite 
Heneywcrt. This (mall Honeywort» 
hath divers weak and {mall Bran- 


ches, leaning or rather lying down 


upon the Ground, ſet with ſuch like 
pale green Leaves, but leſſer than 
the former, whole white Spots are 
not ſo ealy or con{picucus to be ſeen 
as in many of the other: The Flow- 
ers are white, long and hollow like 
them but ſmaller, with a reddiſh 
Circle about the Middle of the 
Flower, and ſtanding with green 
Leaves, and in green Husks as the 
reſt, wherein, after they are paſt, 
come very like Seed, but not half 
ſo grear as the laſt 3 the Root like- 
wite is long, ſlender and white, pe- 
riſning every Year after it hath gi- 
ven Seed. | 

Crxnrartra vel Seratta Cæſalpini, 
7. e. Seratula. | | 

CERROSUGARO, i. e. Phillodrys 
Mattheoli. 

Cenaus & Cerris mas, 1. e. 
Fgylops. 

CrxvA, Se Cherva. 

CERYARIA, Geſneri, 7. e. Cha- 
mædris Ciſti flore. 

CxRVARIA Gallis, I linio, 1. 61 


Thora. 


CxRVYIC ARIA, f. e. Trachelium. 
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Crxvma alba, is by ſome called 


Cervicaria alba, and by Thecpbraſtus 
in Greek abarwris, Which is Lil ano- 
275, and in Engliſh, Herb Francum- 
ence, is of various Sorts, which 
grow eaſily from Seeds ſown in the 
Spring, eſpecially with the help of 
hot Beds for thoſe which come 


jrom the warmer Climates, which 


alſo require a Green-houle in the 
Winter. | ES 
Cxxt arts, and of ſome Cerealra, 
in Engliſh, Cern, or any Grain where- 
of Bread is rnade. | | 
CxRVISPINA, 7 
tivus- 
CrsrRUM 4 Morionis, Dodonz1, 
5. e. Typha paluſtris. 
CxsiRoN, Galeni, ſeems to be 
Betonica. | | 
Cxrrtracu or Miltwaſt. Sce Sco- 
lopendria. 
| Cryanitia, 4 e. Hordcolum In- 
dicum Cauſticum, in Eneliſß, the 
Mdian Cauſl ie Barley, it is eſteemed 
the ſtrongeſt Cauſtick in the World, 
and may be raiſed from Seeds ſown 
early in the Spring upon hot Beds. 
 Cracari, i. e. Faufel. 
Cu:voowOrance, is the largeſt 
kind of Orange that is known, and 
makes its Shocts and Leaves in pro- 
portion; it ſhould be inarched or 
graffed or inoculated upon Lemon 
er Citron Stocks, for it is apt to 
cut-grow an Orange Stock; the 
Fruit in one Summer trom the Blol- 
ſom will be as big as a Tennis-Ball, 
and it is a very good Þcarer ; but 
we muſt obſerve to houle this Tree 
about the middle of Augtit, for a 
little Froſt wil check its Growth, 
and the Fruit ſwelling by the Moiſ- 
ture of the Air at the fame Jime 
vill out-grow the Stock and drop; 
it mult have a Stove to keep it 
growing in theWinter, or the Fruit 
»in drop: In other Keſpects it 
muſt be managed like the Orange, 
vat will not ripen its Fruit in a 
common Green houſG. 


t 


e. Rhamnus ſolu- 


4 


Cnaprocx, or Charlcck, or Wild- 
rape. See Rapriſtrum. | 
 Cnarr-wEED, or Cetton-weed, or 


Cud- weed. See Guaphalium and 
Cha mæxylen. | 
CHAMELEON THISTLE. 


See Car- 

Auus, | 
Cnackxs Orientalis ferulo folio 
fructu alato plano, Coroll. Inſt. Rei 
herb. Tewrnef.rt. It is an umbelliſer, 
to ſpeak like a Botaniſt, the Root 
whereof goes a Foot and half down; 
it is as thick at the Neck as a Man's 
Arm, and divided into ſome other 
Roots of the Thickneſs of a Man's 
Thumb, not very hairy, covered 
with a brown Park, full of Milk, 
acrid and very bitter; the lower 
Leaves, which are about three Foot 


broad and as many long, are fo ſlen- 


der Iy cut, that one cannot compare 
them better than to thoſe of another 


Species ot this Genus, which Alori- 


ſen calls Cachrys [emine fungoſo, levi, 
foliis ferulaoeis. The Compariſon 
indeed ſcemsto halt a little, for there 
is no Species of Ferula with ſuch 
flender Leaves; and without fol- 
lowing Io iſen's Example, 1 had 
better have compared the Leaves of 
this I am ſpeaking of to thoſe of 
Fennel. The Stalks of our Plant 
rile to four Foot high, as thick as a 


Man's Thumb, firm, hard, ſtrait, 


and folid, covered with a Flower 
like that of freſh 1 lumbs, ſlcek 
channelled, knotty, garniſhed at 
the Joints with two or three 
Leaves much ſmaller than the others, 
and from the Foſoms of theſe to- 
wards the Top grow three or four 
Branches, which form a Plant pret- 


ty much rounded : | he Extremi- 


ties of theſe Hranches are laden with 
Umbellas or Cluſters halt a Foot 
diameter, conſiſting of unequal 
Rows that ſuſtain other Cluſters, 
ſmaller, ard as it were ſpherical, 
terminated by yellow Flowers, of 
five, tix or ſeven Leaves, a Line 


and a half lorg, with a Point 


turned 


— 


* 


— 
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turned inwards, which makes 


em ſeem as it they were hollowed 
the Stamina and the Apices are of 
the ſame Colour. The Cup, which 
at firit is but two Lines long, 
grows perceptibly as the Flowers 
pals away, and atterwards becomes 
a Fruit about ten Lines long and 


fix broad, conſiſting of two parts 


rounded at the Back, garniſhed 
lengthways with little Wings or 
Leaves, membranous and white 
like the Fruit of the Laterpitium. 
We muſt, nevertheleſs, refer our 
Plant to the Genus of Cacbrys 


becauſe the Parts of its Fruit are 


of Seed, thitker than a Barley- 


ſpungy, three Lines thick and full 
Corn; ticker of this Plant 


are a little aromatick, but very, 


acrid and very bitter. 
— CHEROPHYLLUM, i. e. Cerefoli- 
um. 

Cnajax Egyptiis, alpino, 7. e. 
Melonis genus, @ ſort of Melon. 

Cualckux, of Pliny and Lug du- 
nenſis, is Lactuca agnina, which ſec, 

CHrark is the Name of a Soil 
which is generally of a very binding 
Nature, occaſioned by a viſcous Mat- 
ter, which holds its Parts together 
in ſome, and an Allom- like Quality 
in others: There are ſome ſorts 
which upon being touched by the 


Froſt preſently fall to Pieces; theſe 


are accounted good Manure for ſtiff 
Clays, vhile on the other hand, the 
more binding Chalks are eſteemed 
beſt for light Lands; theſe I find 
differ little from Clays, which alſo 
are viſcous. It is obſervable that all 
Chalks have their favourite Plants, 
2 ay will not proſper in any other 
oil. 
Crnammacrte, f. e. Ebulus. 


ChammBATUs, 7. e. Fragaria or 
Canirubus. 


©" Cnanmcaranus, Lugdunenſis, 


i. e. Arundo Epigeios. 
CunAuK BU Ms, i. e. Humilis 


| Yuxus, See Buxus. 


ſoa 
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Crnammcissvs, Fuchſti, r. e. 
Hedera terreſtris. | 
+ CHaMecisrvs, in Engliſb, Dwarf 
Ciſtus, is of divers ſorts, not un- 
worthy our Care in the Garden; 
they are for the moſt part laſting, 
and one or two of them may be in- 
creaſed by parting their Roots in 
March, but all of them may be 
propagated by ſowing the Seeds in 
March, conſidering at the ſame 
time the Climate they come from, 
that if it is a hot Country we mult 
iow them in hot Beds, but if it be 
more than 36 deg. Latitude either 
North or South, the natural Ground 


will bring up the Seeds: There are 


Figures of tome of theſe in Parlin- 


Caps ſpuria minima, The 
leaſt Baſtard Ger mander. This lit- 
tle Baſtard Germander, for the 
Manner of the Growing and 
Height of the Plant, is very like 
unto the {mall Gentian of the Spring, 
ſet forth in the Chapter of Gentian 
or Felworts; hath two or three 
ſmall ſhort Stalks riſing from the 
Root, not above two or three Inches 
high, whereon do grow two ſmall 


dented Leaves together, as in the 


former, but much ſinaller, rounder 
and thicker, ſtanding ſo cloſe one 
Joint unto another that they can 
hardly be diſcerned to grow ſeve- 
rally but altogether, from the Tops 
whereof ſhoot fo th naked ſhort 
Foot Stalks, every one ſuſtaining 
between two {mall Leaves one large 
Flower, in Compariſon of the Plant, 
made of five Petals like the other, 
of a pale- blue or aſh Colour; aſter 
which come flat and larger Husks 
than in the other, containing ſuch 
like ſmall Sced: The Root is of 
many Fibres ſhooting forth here 
and there fome other | lants. 

_ Chanzprys ſpuria ſylveſtris, 
Common wild Germander. The 
common wild Germander, that grow- 
eth every where in the Meadows, 


ſendeth 
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ſendeth forth ſeveral ſquare upright 
Stalks, yet ſometime a little bend- 
ing, having two Leaves {et at each 
Joint one againſt another; the low- 
er ones lomewhat large and almoſt 
round, yet pointed at the Ends and 
dented about the Edges, but ſmaller 
up higher: The Tops of the Stalks 
are ſpiked with ſeveral blue Flow- 
ers ſet about them, made of 4. ſmall 
round Petals a piece, with a little 
white Eye in the middle, ſmall 
Pointed, and ſome ſmall Threds alſo; 
after Which come ſmall flat Pouches 
containing ſmall Seed: The Root is 
ſmall and threddy. | 

CrHaMepys ſpuria minor anguſ- 
tiſolia, Narrow leafed wild Germans 
der. This ſmall Germander hath 
ſeveral round reddiſh Stalks ſome- 
what rough, hard and hairy, an 
hands breadth high, bending down- 
wards, whoſe lower Leaves are ſome- 


what long and broad, round at the 


Ends, not dented about the Edges, 
but thoſe that grow up higher upon 
the Stalks are ſhorter and narrower, 
Pointed alſo at the Ends, and ſnipt 
about the Edges ; the Flowers grow 
Spike faſhion, being either of a pale 
blue Colour or bluſh, made of 4. 
Petals like the other, and ſo are 
both Heads and Seeds: The Root 
is blackiſh, hard and ſtringy. 
CnaMxITIEA Germanica ſive Me- 
ſereon vulgo, Dwarf. Bay or flow- 
ering Spurge. There are two Sorts 
hereof, the one having a pale and the 
other a deeper red - coloured Flow - 
er; they both riſe up with a thick 
woody Stem five or ſix Foot high 
or more, and of the Thickneſs, if they 
be very old, of a Man's Wriſt, at the 
Ground, ſpreading into many flex- 
ible, long Branches cover'd with 
a rough greyiſh Bark, beſet with 
many {mall long Leaves ſomewhat 
like unto privet Leaves, but ſmal- 
ler and paler. and in a manner round 
pointed, falling away every Year : 
The Flowers are ſmall, conſiſting of 
four Petals, many growing together 
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ſometimes at a Place, and uſually 
before the Leaves appear; after 
which come {mall Berrics, green at 
the firſt and very red atterwards, 
but blacky red being ſuffered to a- 
bide long on the Buſh; the Root 
ſpreadeth into many long and tough 
Branches covered with a yellow 
Bark. | 

CHaMALEa alpina incana, Moun- 
tain Spurge Olive. This Mountain 
Laurel hath a ſmall woody Stem 
three or four Foot high or more, 
branching forth towards the upper 
Parts into many ſlender and tough 


Branches covered with a rough hoa- 


ry green Bark, beſet at the Ends 
with flatter, faller and ſmaller 
round pointed Leaves than the for- 


mer, of a greyiſh Colour on the up- 
per Side and hoary underneath, 


which fall away before Winter as 
the laſt doth : The Flowers are ma- 
ny, ſet together at the Ends of the 
Branches greater than the laſt, con- 
ſiſting of four Leaves a piece, of a 
light bluſh Colour, ſtanding in ſmall 
greyiſh Husks, of as little Scent as 
the other: The Berries are ſmall], 
long Grains, of an excellent red Co- 
lour, which afterwards turn black: 


The Root is long and ſpreadeth about 


the upper part of the Earth. 
CHRAM LEA tricoccos, Widdow 
Wall. This tripple berried Spurge 


Olive hath no great Stem at all, 


but ſpreadeth from the Ground into 
many flexible tough green Branches, 
whereon are ſet ſeveral narrow, long 
dark-green Leaves all along them, 
which abide green all the Winter: 
The Flowers are very ſmall, ſcarce 
to he ſeen, and come forth between 
the Leaves and the Stalk, of a pale 
yellow Colour, conſiſting of three 
ſmall Petals, after which come ſmall 
blackiſh Berries, three uſually ſet to- 
gether : The Root ſpreadeth not 
much in the Ground, but is hard 
and woody, dying oftentimes if it 
be not well defended in PR 

f HA; 
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Cum DAHNOI DES five laureo- 
la Cretica, Candy Laurel. From a 
crooked {mall white Root riſe up 
three or four crooked and bending 
blackiſh Stalks, thick ſet withLeaves 
without order, covering them almoſt 
wholly, which are long and {mall 
towards the Eottoms, and grow 
broader to the Ends, being thick 
and hard, green above and greyith 
below, talting very hot both in the 
Mouth and Throat, like Laurel 
for the Form and Property, and 
grow very low. . 
CHAMEMELUM vulgare, Ordina- 
ry (ame mil. Our ordinary Camo- 
mil is well known to all to have 
many {mall trayling Branches {et 


with very fine Leaves, buihing and 
| ſpreading thick over the Ground, 


taking Root {till as it ſpreadeth: 
The Tops of the Branches have 
white Flowers with yellow Thrums 
in the middle, very like unto Fea- 
therf:w, but larger, more ſoft and 
gentle in handling, which give a 
mall white Seed, not obſerved by 
many, and being caſt into the 
Ground will bring forth Plants as 
other Seed doth ; the whole Herb 
is of a very ſweet Scent. 

CHamMm@MELUM nudum, Naked 
Camcmil. We have another ſort 
of fine ſmall Camomil in our Gar- 
dens, although very rare, like unto 
the former but with whiter, finer 
and ſhorter Leaves ſet on the Stalks 
that riſe ſomewhat higher and bear 
naked ſmall Flowers, conſiſting 
only of the yellow thrummy 
Heads without any Pale or Border 
of white Petals, ſmelling almoſt as 
ſweet as the former, 

CHaMmtMELUM flore pleno, Dou- 
ble fi:wered Camomil. The Double 
Camomil g.oweth very like the ſin- 
gle but a little higher and more 
upright, having freſher green Leaves, 
the Flowers being compoſed of ma- 
ny Rows of white Petals — 
them double as we call them, an 


,which is of a ſweeter Scent than the 
ſingle, but ſpreadeth on the Ground 


about twenty waved or indented 


f 
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with a yellowiſh Spot in the middle 
of each Flower, for the moſt part, 


in the lame manner, and is more 
tender to be kept in Winter: This 
alſo hath Seed in the middle of the 
Flowers, which being broken and 
caſt into the Ground will produce 
double Camomil, even as double 
Fcatherfew will do the lic. 

CHammMmMELUM pumilum Afri- 
cum, Small Cammil of Africa. 
I his ſmall Camomil groweth lows 
er than the former naked Camomil, 
witli as fine {mall Leaves but longs 
er,the Flowers being yellow thrum- 
my Heads like it, but bigger and 
without any Pale cor order of whole 
Petals, ſmelling as ſweet as the beſt 
Camomil. 

CuaMEMELUN Hiſpanicum am- 
plo flore, Great Spaniſh Camomil. 
This great Camomil groweth in 
the ſame Manner as the ordinary 
doth, with green ſtrĩiped Stalks of a 
Cubit high, branching forth into 
many Parts whereon do grow ſuch 
like Leaves, and as finely cut in or 
divided, theEnds whereof are blunt- 
er and divided into two Parts, and 
not very thick ſet on the Branches, 
at the Tops whereof ſtand the] low- 
ers, each being four times larger 
than the ordinary Sort, conſiſting of 


Petals, of a very pale yellow Colour 
almoſt white, a Pale or Border a- 
bout a pale yellow Thrum in the 
middle; after the Flower is paſt, 


the Seed ripeneth in theſe Heads, 


which is {mall and yellowiſh like 
the ordinary Sort: The Root con- 
ſiſteth of but a few Fibres which 
dye every Year, the Plant being 
annual muſt be new ſown in the 
Spring; it is ofa good Scent, ſome» 
what reſembling the Garden Camo- 
mil. 


CuauxMEIUu Hiſpanicum lu- 


teum odoratum, Sweet yellow Spa- 
n 
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niſn Camomil. This yellow Ca- 
momil is like unto the Garden Ca- 
momil in all Things, ſaving the 
Flowers are wholly yellow, both 


the bordering Petals which are of a 


thining yellow Colour about 14 
in Number, and the middle Thrum, 
but the whole is at leaft twice as 
big as the Flower of the Ordinary 
ort, and almoſt as ſweet but leſfer 
by half than the former. | 
CnaunxuzgTUn Hiſpanicum in- 
canum parvum, Small beary Spa- 
niſn Camomil. This ſmall Camomil 
groweth notto be above an hand's 
breadth high, having ſome few 
whitiſh green finely cut Leaves ly- 
ing upon the Ground, being as 
ſmall and fine as thoſe of Southern- 
wood or fine Wormwood, frem a- 
mong which riſeth up a bare or na- 
ked Stalk without any Leaves there- 
on, and only a ſomewhat largeFlow- 
er ſtanding at the Top, having ma- 
ny white Petals ſtanding about a 
pale yellow middle Thrum. 
CrHammmtrym alpinum inodo- 
rum, Uzjavoury Mountain Cam mil. 
Unſavoury Mountain Camomil hath 
many hoary Stalks riſing from the 
Root, without Leaves for a certain 
Diſtance, and then having many ſet 
together, ſmall toward the Bottom, 
ſeeming to be but as Stalks to the 
Leaves, and which are ſomewhat 
narrow and deeply cut in on both 
Sides as it were into deep Notches, 
being more thick and full of Juice 
than other ſorts are by much, a- 
mong which riſe up divers other 
weak Stalks without any cut Leaves 
: on them, and one larger Flower at 
the Top of each like unto 2 Camo- 
mil Flower but larger; the Border 
of Petals being white, and theT hrum 
yellow in the middle: The Bran- 
ches ſpread far and take Root in ſe 
veral Places. 'T he Root is compol- 
ed of a few whitiſh Strings, the 
Plant hath little or no ſmell to com- 
mend, and is a little bitter in the 
Taſte. 


— | _— 
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Crnammeirys vulgaris,The-ordia®” 
ry or common Greund Pine. Ourcom- 
mon Ground Pine groweth low, ſel- 
dom riling above an hand's breadth, 
high, ſhooting forth ſeveral ſmall 
Branches, ſet with flender, ſmall, 
long, narrow, greyiſh Leaves, ſome- 
what hairy and divided into three 
Parts many times, ſeveral buſhing 
together ata Joint, and ſometimes 
growing upon the Stalks, ſmelling 
ſtrong like unto Roſin; the Flow- 
ers are {mal}, and of a pale- yellow 


Colour, growing from the Joints of 


the Stalks all among the Leaves, af- 
ter which come ſmall, long and 
round Husks: The Root is ſmall aud 
woody, periſhing every Year. 
Cgammprirys odoratior, The ſweet 
Ground Pine. This other Ground 
Pine is a ſmall Herb growing up 
with many hairy and white ſlender 
Branches, and not above an hand's 


breadth high, whereon are {et ma- 


ny ſmall long Leaves, hairy alſo and 
white, not in Tufts but growing 
by Ceuples cloſe together along the 
Stalks, cut in or divided into ſome 
Parts, of a ſtrong but a ſweet Scent 3 
at the Tops of the Branches grow the 
1 lowers, many together, of a pale- 
yellowiſh white Colour: I he Root 
is ſomewhat long, like the Root 
of Succory or Dandelion, with ma- 
ny Fibres chereat, but ſmaller. 
CAMTpIT Is Auſtriaca Cluſii, 
Cluſius bis Grand Pine of Auſtria. 
This kind of Ground Pine hath ſe- 
veral ſtrong hairy Stalks a Foot long, 
with many Joints on them, where 
grow two ſomewhat long and hard 
Leaves like unto the firſt, but broad- 
er, green and ſhining on the upper 
lide, and hoary and full of Veins on 
the under ſide, divided into three 
or four Parts or ſometimes more, 
ſomewhat hot in taite but not un- 
pleaſant, nor of any diſpleaſing 
Scent ; from the Joints ſpring forth 
ſmaller Branches with the like 


Leayes on them but leſſer Uridecy 
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and teward the Top nothing at all 
but ſmooth and long like unto Roſe- - 3 The 
riſeth u 


mary Leaves; from the upper Joints 
and Ends of the Stalks and Branches 
ſtand ſeveral gaping Flowers like 
unto Germander, of a deep purple 


or violet Colour for the moſt part, 


but ſometimes of a lively red Colour, 
and ſometimes of a bleaker blue or 
Sky. colour; the lower Leaves or 
Chaps of the Flowers being whitiſh 
with reddiſh Spots, after which 
come black ſhining ſomewhat long 
and cornered Seed, tour for the moſt 
partencloſed in every of thoſe rough 
Husks wherein the Flowers ſtood 
before: The Root is compoſed of 
many black and hard Strings, grow- 
ing ſomewhat deep in the Ground, 
and ſpringing afreſh every Year. 
Crammepirys adulterina ſeu 
Pſeudo - Chamzpitys, Baſtard 


Ground Pine, The Baſtard Ground 
Pine is a ſmall, low, buſhing Herb, 


very like unto the common kind, 
having ſmall hairy Stalks fer full of 
long hairy Leaves, parted into three 
long Parts, of no pleaſant Scent; the 
Flowers ſtand at the Joints with the 
Leaves at the Tops of the Branches, 
very like unto thoſe of the common 


Ground Pine, but of a white Co- 


lour and ſomewhat greater: The 
Seed that followeth is greyih, 
greater than the common and round- 
er, four, for the moſt part, contained 


in every Husk : The Root is ſome- 


what thick and white, and abideth 
the Winter, 

Crnammpxys vulgaris, The Com- 
mon Ger mander. Common Ger- 


mander ſhooteth forth ſundry Stalks 


with ſmall - and ſomewhat round 
Leaves, indented about the Edges ; 
the Flowers ſtand at the Tops of a 
deeper purpie Colour than the next: 
The Root is compoled of divers 


way Sound about, quickly over- 


| way Sgund ſhoot forth a great 
ſpreadibg the Ground. 
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Crnammpays major, Great Ger- 
great Germander 
| with bigger and harder 
i{quare Stalks half a Yard high, 
{preading into divers Branches from 
the very Bottom, whereon are ſet 
two Leaves at a Joint, ſomething 
larger than the ordinary, and more 
dented about the Edges, green a- 
bove and ſomewhat greyiſn under- 


neath; the Flowers do ſtand in a 


longer ſpiky Head, and are larger 
but of a paler purple and gaping 
like the other : The Root is more 
bluſhing with Threds and ereepeth 
leſs than the other. Proſper Alpinus 
faith in his Book of Egyptian Plants, 
that in Corcyca he ſaw a Germander 
almoſt two Cubits high, with 
Leaves twice or thrice as big as any 
that grew in 1taly, 

CramMexpays Apula' unicaulis, 
Germander of Naples. The Ger- 
mander of Naples never riſetli up 
with more than one whitiſh ſquare 
Stalk about a Foot high, at each 
Joint whereof grow two long and 
narrow hairy thick Leaves dent- 
ed about the Edges, round at the 
Ends, and of a whitiſh green Co- 
lour; the Flowers grow at the 
Top in a long Spike with ſmaller 
and rounder Leaves ſet with them, 
and are hooded as the former are 
with whitiſh Beards, and a lon 
yellowth Point in the middle but 
ſtanding in prickly Husks. The 
Seed is ſmall, long and round head- 
ed, yet greater than the Proportion 
of the Plant would ſeem to give. 

CHAMIZEDRYS laciniatis foliis. Jag- 
ged Germander or with fine cat 
Leaves. This fine cut Germander 
riſeth up uſually but with one weak 
{lender ſquare Stalk, divided into o- 
ther ſmall Branches riſing not above 
a Foot high, whereon do grow di- 
vers Leaves, two always ſet toge- 
ther at a Joint on each fide of the 
Stalks, which are yery much cut 
in on both tides, making ng — 

0 
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of the Form of any Germander Leaf 
unleſs one heed it very well; from 
the Middle to the Tops of the Stalks 
at the Joints with the Leaves come 
forth purpliſh Flowers like the for- 
mer, atter which follow {mall black- 
ich Seed: The Root is imall and 
fibrous, and dieth every Year after 
it hath given Seed, but will come 


_oftentimcs of its own ſowing and 
ſhedding. 


Crammprys ſpinoſa Cretica, 


Thorny Ger mander of Candy. This 


thorny Germander is a {mall low 
Plant having many ſquare and hoa- 
ry Stalks, not above a Cubit high, 
full of Joints, with long Leaves 
dented about the Edges, inthe lower 
much more than in the upper, 
which ſeem to be without any dent- 
ing at all; at each Joint with the 


Leaves ſtand forth muſt uſually 


two Thorns, and ſometimes more, 
which arc in ſome ſmall and ſhort, 
in others . bigger and larger, and 
ſometimes ſhooting forth from thoſe 
Joints ſmall Branches which end al- 
ſo in a Thorn; from the middle of 


the Stalks upwards come forth at 


the Joints among the Leaves ſtand- 
ing in imall hairy and hoary Husks 
very like for the Form unto the 


Flowers of Germander but of a 


yellowiſh red or browniſh Colour ; 
after the Flowers are paſt, the Seed 
groweth in thoſe Husks which is 
black and round. 

Crnammxpars ſpuria montana ciſti 
flore, Mountain Germander. I he 
Mountain Germander riſeth up with 


many weak and ſlender browniſh 


woody Stalks about a Foot high, 


* Whereon are ſet without any order, 


as in the former, many {mall Leaves 
dented about the Edges, very like 
the Leaves of our common German- 
der but ſomething ſmaller, green 


on the upper ſide and grey or hoary 


underneath; at the End of every 


Stalk of Leaves there ſhooteth forth 
a long flender and hairy Foot - Stalk 
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without any Leaf thereon; on the 
Top whercof ſtandeth one large 
white Flower conſiſting for the moſt 
part of {ix Leaves, yet ſometimes it 
will have eight or ten according as 
Nature liſteth, and the Fertility of 
the Soil is able to produce, with 
many ſmall I hreds in the middle; 


after the Flowers are ſhed, there come 


up in their Places large Tufts or 
Buſhes of long hairy Seed, like un- 
to thoſe of Mountain Avens but 
greater: The Root is hard and 
woody, ſhooting long Strings and 
Fibres under Ground, and divers 
Strings likewiſe above the Ground 
which take Root as they lye; the 
Stalks that bore Seed dying down 
to the Ground every Year, and the 
Root renewing again in the Spring; 
it hath little Scent to be perceived 
therein, but of an aſtringent drying 
Taſte. 5 
Crammprys alpina ſaxatilis, 
Rock Germander. From a hard knob- 
bed Root ſhooting forth many black- 
1h Fibres ſpring up divers round 
Stalks about a Foot high, not branch- 
ing forth at all, whereon grow two 
thick Leaves together in order up to 
the Top, the lower being larger 
than thoſe above, ſomewhat dented 
about the Edges, but not ſo much 
as thoſe of Germander, of a ſhinipg 
green Colour on the upper ſide, and 


yet covered as it were with a little 


Hoarineſs or Down, but very grey- 
iſh, almoſt white underneath ; the 
Tops of the Stalks end in a long ſpi- 
ky Head of Flowers with Leaves a- 
mong them, every one conſiſting 
of four or five and ſometimes fix or 
ſeven {mall pointed Leaves of a pale 
blue Colour, with ſome Threds in 
the middle, after which come ſmall 
round blackiſh Seed in ſmall Husks; 
this loſeth not its green Leaves or 
Stalks in the Winter, being of 
{mall or no Scent at all, but of an 


auſtere and harſh Taſte. 
Cna- 


which ariſe ſmall flat two-torked 
Husks, containing ſmall Seed; the 


CuAMEDRIs ſpuria major fruteſ- 


cens, The great Baſtard Ger mander. 
This baſtard Germander (for ſo 1 


eſteem all of them, rather than true 


Germanders which have not hood - 
ed and gaping Flowers as the true 
Germander hath, but conſiſting of 


four or five or more Leaves as theſe 


do, however their Leaves be like 
to make them bear the Names of 
Germander) hath many ſquare and 
ſomewhat hairy Stalks riſing from 
the Root, beſet with two large 
Leaves at a Joint ſuomev hat like unto 
Germander Leaves, but larger and 
deeper dented in at the Edges, to- 


wards the Tops branching into 


ſpiky Heads of blue Flowers, con- 
liſting of four Leaves apiece, where - 
of the uppermoſt is the largeſt, 
with ſome Stripes or Veins there- 
in, and two {mall Threds, and 
a long Pointel in the middle, after 


Root creepeth a little under Ground, 
ſending forth here and there ſome 
Stalks, but theStalks alſo as they lye 
on the Ground will take Root and 
ſhoot forth Fibres ; the Taſte of 
the Leaves is bitter. 

Cnammxprys ſpuria minor latifo- 
lia, The ſmall Baſtard Germander. 
This ſmall baſtard kind hath many 
weak purpliſh or browniſh Branch- 
es, lying rather on the Ground 
than ſtanding upright, and not a- 
bove a Foct high, whereon are ſet 
two Leaves at _ as in the reſt, 
very like unto Germander Leaves, 
and dented about the Edges alſo, 
but ſomewhat leſſer; the Tops of 
the Stalks are likewife branched 
forth into ſpiky heads of Flowers, 
conſiſting of four Leaves, whereof 


the uppermoſt alio is the longeſt, of 


a more excellent deep blue Colour, 
yet ſometimes it is found with 
Flowers of a paler blue or almoſt 
of an aſh Colour, and in ſome pure 
White ; the Seed following the Flow- 
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ers is ſmall and reddiſh,growing in a 
ſmall Husk; the Root is buſhy and 
ſpreading under Ground as well as 
above like the other, and ahideth 
like it, ſhooting forth new Stalks 
every Year, the Taſte hereof is a 
little bitter like the other, but more 
aſtringent. . 

CHAMFLEON verus niger, The 
true black Chamzlecen Thiſile, The 
black Chamzleon Thiſtle hath 
many long Leaves lying about the 
Root, much thinner and leſs prick- 
ly than the white Chamzleon Thi. 
ſtle, much cut in allo on the Edges 
into many fine Parts orJags, which, 
as the Stal« that riſeth up among 
them are ſometimes green, and ſome- 
times whitiſh, and ſometimes red- 
diſh, which branch forth on all Sides, 
and bear on the Tops of them many 
ſmall prickly Heads in a Tuft to- 
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gether, ſomewhat ſcaly, out of 


which come divers ſmall, long, blue 
Flowers ending in five and ſomes 
times in ſix ſharp prickly Points, 
or Ends ſomething like unto thole 
of the oriental Jacinth with five or 
ſix white Threds in the middle of 
them; the Root groweth great at 
the Head, ending in great long 
Strings, and is of a blackith Colour 
on the out ſide, and pale yellow 
within, as are alſo the Leaves of a 
molt ſharp Taſte, and almoſt exulce- 
rating the Skin, if the Face or other 
tender Part be touched therewith, 
or if the Hands that have handled 
it do touch the Face, as Bellonius 
obleryes. | 
CuAMÆMRKSPILVus, the Dwarf- 
AMedlar. This Dwarf-Medlar, which 
Geſner {a called from ſome Likeneſs 
it had in the Fruit with the ordi- 
nary Medlar, altho' but a little, 
is a ſmall” woody Shrub, covered 
with a reddiſh Aſh-colour'd Bark, 
having ſmall Leaves growing there- 
on, every one by it ſelf, ſomewhat 
like unto Baſil, (ſaith Geſner,) but 
grey or hoary underneath ; . 
; Ol 
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Bloſſoms are ſmall and greeniſh, 
ſtznding either ſingly, or by couples, 
on ſlender Foot- ſtalks; after which 
follow ſmall reddiſh round Berries 
with a ſmall Crown bf Leaves at 
the Head, like unto the Medlar, 
without any Sap or Juice thercin, 
or very little; and having two or 
three {mall Seeds like Grape-Ker- 
nels within each; the Leaves fall 
every Year, and the Root liveth, 
ſhooting up ſome twiggy Stalks 

 ChammBUxvs minor, Small low 
Box. This ſmall Box-Tree grow- 
eth never high or great; and al- 
tho' neglected or ſuffered, yet till 
it hath many flender Twigs riſing 
from the Root, and every Branch 
apt to take Root, whereby it may 
quickly be propagated and encrea- 
ſed: The Leaves are much ſmaller 
and finer than in the former, and 
of a deeper green Colour, which 
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bigger and leſſer, and longer or 
ſhorter than others, containing md- - 
ny Appearances - of Flowers or 
Fruits growing thereon, which were 
all rubbed off, only the Places 
where they ſtood appearing, and 
ſnewed as if they had been all con- 
tained within a Husk or Covering, 
tor the whole Branch roſe from a 
certain thick Bark made as it were 
of Shards, like unto that of the out- 
er Shell of the Cocoa Nut; or like 
unto that Husk that covereth the 
Palmeto Head ; which Bark was of 
a yellowiſh Colour, ſmooth both 
above and below, but the Stalks 
were of a browniſh Colour: This 
ſeemeth to be plucked from ſome 
Tree, but of what is not exprel- - 
ſed. 

CHAMECLEMA Cordi, i. e. He- 
dera terreſtris. : 


 CHAMECYPARISSUS Plinii, Z. e. 


never bore Flower or Seed that Is Abrotanum fæmina. 


could obſerve or learn. 
CHAMEPERICLYMENUM, Dwarf 
Honey-Suckle. This Dwarf Honey- 
Suckle hath a creeping Root run- 
ning here and there under Ground, 
and ſhooting up Stalks with ſundry 
Leaves ſet by Couples at-the Joints, 
full of Veins, and with five Ribs 
running all the Length of the Leaf 
to the End, which is pointed 
ſmooth, and not dented about the 
Edges: From the Tops of the 
Stalks grow forth two Branches 
with four or five ſuch-like Leaves 
as grow below; and from between 
the foot of them cometh a ſmall 
Tuft of Flowers (which were not 
obſerved) and after them many 
red Berries ſet in a Bunch or Knob 
together like the Mulberry, but 
longer. | 
HAMZRIPHES peregrina Cluſii, 
The ſtrange Dwarf-Palm cf Cluſius. 
This Branch Cluſius referreth to the 
Kinds of Palmetos, as thinking it 
to partake with them: It role up, 
ſaith he, with forty Stalks or more, 


CuAMRKDAPRNR Matthiolo, 5. e. 
Laureola. IS 

CHANTDAPHNOIDES Alpini, is 
otherwiſe. call'd Laureola Cretica, 
in Greek is Aaqroudts, a Lauri foli- 
orum ſimilitudine, in Engliſh we 
call it Spurge-Lawrel or Dwarf-Law- 
rel, it is eyer-green, and brings its 
Flowers after the Manner ot the 
Mezerion, but of a pale fine pu 
Colour; we may either inarch the 

ezerion upon this, or this upon 
the Mezerion, and they will grow 
very well. This is raiſed from 
Layers in March, or from Seeds 
ſown at that Time. | 
_ Cranzmprys, Off. from the Greet 
RetworSeve 3 and is alſo calld 
Trixago and Triſſago; but is ſome- 
times call'd Teucrium, and in En- 
gli Germander; tho? Teucrium is 
rather the Germander Tree. We 


have ſeveral kind of Germanders- 
growing wild with us; one of them 
makes a beautiful ſhew with its 
Leaves variegated white, and its 
blue Flowers; ſo that it is often cul- 

| tivated 


tivated in Gardens, planted for 
Edgings; it is eaſily raiſed from 


Slüps tranſplanted in Mareb, but any 


of them will grow from Seed fown in 
the Spring: We have ſome forts 
which come from abroad, that have 
been ſet in our Green houles in 
the Winter, but are now acquaint- 
ed well enough with our Climate 
to ſtand abroad: But ſee more of 
them under the Word Teucrium. 

Cuammprovs Lugdunenſis, z. e. 
Teucrium and Chæmadris, which 
ſee. 

CuAMrGELS ENUM, Lobelii, 
z. e. Gelſeminum Catalonicum. See 
Jaſminum. 

ChAMKOTNIST A, in Engliſh Dwarf 
Broom : We have leveral forts of 
it, all which are raiſed from Seeds 
ſown in March, but the Seeds ſhould 
be ſown in the Places where they 
are deſign'd to remain, for they do 
not love tranſplanting. 

Crammeiris, in Engliſh Dwarf 
Iris, or Dwarf Flower de-luce, or 
Fleur-de-lis ; we have ſeveral forts of 


theſe in our Flower Gardens, which 
ſeem to differ from one another on- 


ly in the colour of their Flowers: 
1 hey bloſſom early in the Year, 
and are encreas'd- by parting the 


Roots of the flaggy forts in Sep- 


tember, or thoſe of the bulbous 
kinds by Bulbs that are made year- 
ly. They are likewiſe raiſed from 


deeds ſown in the Spring, and the 


Seedlings will blow in about four 
Tenn... 22 
CHAM KIT EA, f. e. Ebulus. 
CAM ELKA Germanica; See 
Meſereoꝛen :. IG 
CulmMerim®a fritoccos, is a ſmall 
Shrub, which has a long time been 
cultivated among our Green- houſe 
Plants; but I find little Beauty in 
it, except the red Colour of its Ber- 
ries: It is raiſed of Seeds ſown in 
March; *tis a kind of Spurge Lau- 


e « 
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rel, as Park; ſon ſays, calld in En- 
2l;ſh Wid:w-wayle, „ 1 


Vol. | 


CHaMALAAGNUS, 7. e. Eleagnus 


Cordi, and Myrtus Brabantica 
which ſee. EET 


CHAMELEO, the Chamaleon Thi- 


file. See Carduus. 
CHammLlEONTHa Monſpelienſium, 


is the Cynara Sylveſtris of Lobel, 


or in Engliſb, Lobel's wild Arti- 


choke ; for its Culture ſee Carduus. 


CuauMxkTTU CRE Anguilara, z., e. 
Caltha paluſtris Vulgaris. | 

Cnauxlxxux, in Engliſh is the 
Dwarf wild-flax, or Mill-mountain, 
and Meuntainflax, is found grow- 
ing wild in ſome parts of Eng land, 
but“ may be railed from Secds 
ſown in the Spring. 
CAM MuTLUA, Off, is call'd in 
Greek *ArSipus by Diqcerides, and 


*ArS:uor by Theophraſtus, in Engliſh 


Camemil ; there are ſeveral forts of 
it, but only. two of them are cul- 
tivated in Gardens, both of them 
very ſtrong ſcented, and have been 
uſed for planting of Walks, which 
yielded a gratetul Odour when e- 
ver any one walked upon them 
but 'tis now out of Uſe: Theſe 
two differ only in their Flowers, 
the one bearing ſingle and the o- 
ther double Bloſſoms ; tho' the 
Walks of this Herb are out of ta. 
ſhion, yet a Garden ought not to 
be without it; we may enereaſe it 
eaſily by parting the Roots in Marcs 
or September. ; 

Cuanmmrirseiius of Geſner, in 
Engliſh the Dwarf Medlar, is 3 
very low Plant, bearing Berries 
with crowns of Leaves at their 
tops, ſomewhat like the Medlar 
Pruit 4 it may be raiſed from Seed 
ſown in February. 

CramMmmorvs, in Engliſh Kn-t- 


. berry, is of two ſorts, one of them 


eaſily propagated by dividing the 
Roots in October, or in the Spring; 
but the Welch kind of Knot. berry, 
which is found on the top of Snow. 
down hill, and in ſome parts of 
Lancaſhire, which the People name 
M Cl.ud- 
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Cloud-berry, is much more difficult 
becauſe ot the ſituation of the Place 
it grows in; however, from what J 
have ſeen of it, it will moſt likely 
grow if we ſow it or plant it in artifi- 


cial Bogs, ſuch as I direct under the 


Words Water. tub, and may be 
found deſcribed at large in my New 
Improvements, Cc. For the tranſ- 
porting the Roots from Place to 
Place, we may uſe an Ox Bladder, 
into 'which we may put the Roots, 
with ſome Earth and Water, and 
ſo we may keep them alive a Fort- 
night together: This way we may 
tianſplant them at any time of the 
Year. | 
CAM NENENM UN dia Alpina, or 
Lyſimachia; in Engliſh codded Looſe- 
ftrife ;, or from the Name Chamæ- 
nerium may be call'd the Dwarf 
Roſe- bay, or Dwarf Oleander. There 
are ſeveral ſorts which bear this 
Name, all of which are raiſed from 
Seeds ſown in March. l 
— Cammorcnts, is the Dwarf-Or- 
chis or Satyrion, with a green Flow- 
er. See its Culture under the 
Word Orchiss | 
Cranmeprrys, Off. from the Greek 
*(2pwTiTVS, is allo calld in Latin 
Iva Artbretica or Arthrytica, and 
Ajuga and. Abiga, in Engliſh Ground- 
Pine, and Herb-Tvy,. and Gout-Tvy, 
and Field-Cypreſs ; there are ſeveral 
Sorts of it which may be raiſed 
from Seeds ſown in March, and 
ſome Sorts which may be encreas' d 
by parting the Roots in the ſame 
Month ; there are Cuts of them in 
Gerhard. . 
Crnammxeyxus Cordi, i. e. Cha- 
mzbuxus, ſee Buxus. 
Cruammaipnts, or Palmites, or 
Palma Humilis, is alſo call'd Cha- 
marops, and in Engliſh, the Palme- 
fo-Tree, or Wild-Date, or Dwarf- 
Date, grows in ſeveral Places in Eu- 
rope, eſpecially in taly z it brings 
Knots or Heads, which are fill'd 
with Flower-buds, not unlike thoſe 


CH 
of the Cauly-Aower, and are extra · 
ordinary to eat before they open; 
the Leaves are like the common 
Date- leaves, and the Plant ſeldom 
grows above a Yard high. It will 
itand abroad, as | have try'd, under 
a South Wall; they may he rai. 
ſed from the Date-ſtones ſet upon 
Hot-beds in March, and ſhould be 
houſed the firſt Year or two; but 
they are ſlow Growers; the beſt is 
to get ſome Plants from Italy. 
CHammRroPs, ſee Chamęriphes. 
CnAMERHODODENDROsS of Lobel, 
is alſo call'd Ledum Alpinum by 
Cluſius, in Engliſb, the Sweet Moun- 
tain Roſe of Parkinſon. This Plant 
very well deſerves our Care in tne 
Garden, where it would ſoon pro- 
pagate itſelf by ſtriking Root as its 
Shoots run along the Ground; it is 
an eyer-green, and bears red Flow- 
ers {weet-ſcented, but are not at all 
ſhaped like Roſe flowers, however 


it had the Name. 


CuAMxkuzus, f. e. Humirubus, 
ſee Rubgs. 

CAMxschxNos, Or Juncollus, 
in Engliſh the Dmarjſ-Ruſb, grows 
not above two or three Inches 
high; it is a Plant for the Water- 
tubs. See Juncus. | . 

CruamMmsParTIUM, of Lugdunen- 
ſis and Tabermontanus, is the Ge- 
niſta anguloſa of Cordus, and Ge- 
niſta minima of Geſner, in Engliſh 
Dwarf-Broom, may be raiſed from 
Seeds ſown in March, and treated 
like other Brooms that require 
Shelter in the Winter. 1 

Cnauxsvck, in Engliſh is Thyme- 
Spurge or Petty-Spurge ; is a pretty 
Plant to mix with other Vafteties, 
and is improved by dividing the 
Roots in March, or ſowing the 
Seeds at that Time. 

CrnaMmexyion, by ſome Chamz- 
zelon, is in Engliſh the Dwarf-Cot- 
ton, or Dwarſ-Bombaſt, or Cudweed, 
or Cottonweed, and Herb Impious; 


in Latin alſo it has various Names, 
| 2s 


CH 


as Centunculus, Centuncularis, To- 


mentaria, Tomentum, and Jomenti- 
tia, and Cottonaria, and Bombax hie- 


milis, and Filago, and Herba impia, 


and Albinum from its Whiteneſs; 


but *tis more generally call'd G na- 


phalium from the Greek yraquzaior. 
See Gnaphalium. ; 
 Cuammzizipya, is otherwiſe 
calbd the Zizyphus Sylveſtris and 
Jajuba Sylveſtris, in Eugliſh the 
Dwarf Jujube-Tree, or Wild Jujube- 
Tree. See Zixypbus. 
 CuanpDama Indis, i. e. Santalum. 
Caanque Indis, i. e. Caryophyl- 
li aromaticl. _ | 
CnARANTIA is Gum Carantia 
which ſee under the Word Ca- 
ranha. 2 
CARAMEI, is a Tree of the 
Eaſt- Indies bearing Nuts, which are 
calld in Engliſh, Purg ing, corner d 
Hazel- Nuts, may be raiſed of the 
Nuts ſown on an Hot bed in March, 
and muſt have Shelter and artificial 
Heat in the Winter, in Proportion 
to the Degree of Heat in the Cli- 
mate we receive them from. Par- 
kinſon has given us a Cut of it. 
| CHARANHA, i. e Balſ. amina Mas. 
CrarLock, or Chadlock, or Wild 
Muſtard, is Rapiſtrum. 
HARUMEBL, 2+ e. Caryophylli 
aromatici. 
Cnasr Trxx, is Vitex and Ag- 
BUS Caſt USs | 
Cuascousa Cretenſium, from 
the Greek «oxevaz, which Name 
the. People of Candy call it by, is 
calld Amn:irrhinum Zuge, and 
Os lernis, and in Engliſh; Wild 
Snap-dragon, is a Plant to be raiſed 
from Seeds ſown in March; there is 
a Figure of it in Dodoneus. | 
Cnarz, is an Egyptian Name for 


a Sort of Citrul, of which they 


have divers Kinds which bear dit- 


ferent Names, as Abdolavi, Chajar, 


&c. See their Management under 
the Word Cucumise 
Cutiz is Keirz, which fee. 


cn 

CutiaePa. See Gallap. 

| CruzLivomun, Off. from the 
Greek x+«>iJonor, is allo call'd Hi- 
rundinaria, is in Engliſh, Celandine, 
and Swallow-Wort, and the ſmall 
Sort P:le-Wort ;, is a Plant of Value 
for its Phyſical Uſes, therefore 
ſhould not be wanting in a Garden, 
tho' it grows wild in England; for 
when it is wanted, it is, like other 
Things, always hard to be found 
when it may do the moſt Seryice : 
It is raiſed from Seed ſown in the 
Spring; or the Pile-Wort to tranſ- 
plant the Roots as ſoon as it is out 
of Flower. This loves ſhady 
Places. | | 


CnENOrs Plinii, is Chznopos, 


which ſee. 


rinus. 

Cnxxopos Plinii, or Echinopo- 
da and Chenopoda, is in Engliſh the 
Hedgehog-Thorn, a K 
growing in Candy, very thorny, and 
only to be raiſed from Seeds ſown 
in the Spring. 

CHERMASEL Arabium, 7. e. Ta- 
mariſcus Ægyptia, which ſee, | 

Winter-Cherries, is Alkekengi 
and Solanum Halicacabum. 

Widr En- Cherry. Tree is Amomum 
Plinii, is a pretty Shrub bringing 
its Cherry: like Fruit in the Winter; 


it will grow very freely of Cuttings 


planted any Time between March 
and the End of May, and alſo from 
Seeds ſown in March ; but the Cut- 


tings, will bear the ſooneſt ; it loves 


Shade and Abundance of Water, 
and is commonly houſed . with 


the Orange-Trees, tho? I believe 


they will ſtand Abroad. See my 
New Improvements of Planting and 


Gardening. 


CuxRRI-Tree, ſee Ceraſus. 
CurrmEs, Off. or Kermes, in 
7 — . 
Greek xoxxos, or Coccus Inſectorius, 


is an Excreſcence of a Kind of Ilex 


or ever-green Oak, occaſion'd by a 
{mall Inſect that lays its Eggs in 
. M 2 the 


Chxxopobiun, 7. e. Pes anſe- 


ind of Broom 


* 

the tender Leaves, and thereby 
cauſes thoſe Parts of the Leaves to 
ſwell and grow into little Knots, 
or as it were a Sort of Berries; 
where this happens, all the Trees 
of that Sort near the infected Tree 
will produce Chermes, or Scarlet- 
Grain, as it is call'd in Exg- 


I; but if we raiſe the Trees 


here from the Acorn, they will rot 
produce (hermes, unleſs we were to 


get a Branch of an infected Tree 


„ 


unleſs we could have a Tree from 


Abroad with the Agarick growing 
upon it, or ſend a Plant over to 


ſtand ſome Time near a Tree that 


has Agarick upon it, ſo that it may 
be in the Way to receive the Seeds 


of the Agarick, for hitherto 1 can- 
Not admit of equivocal Generation; 


but as for the Cher mes, if we ſhould 
get them, the Way is as ſoon as 
they are gather'd to put them in 2 


Room, and ſprinkle them with Vi- 


negar, or -elſe the Flies in, the 
Grains will hatch and ſpoil the 
Colour and Virtue of them. 5 
Currv4; or Cataputia, is Ri- 
cinus. 5 Ss 
Chervil, ſes Cerefolium. 
Cheeſe-Buwles, or Garden. Poppy, 


ſee Papaver. 


Cheeſe-Rennet, or Ladies Bed. 


ſtraw, ſee Gallium. 


Cbeſuut · Tree, ſee Caſtanea. 
Earth Cheſnat, fee Bulbocaſta- 


num. 


Chic Talones, i. e. Muſa. 
Cmcxw ro, ſee Alſine. 

Sta-Crroxweey, fee Anthyllis. 

CuIN A Rock, ſee China Radix. 


Cuma Radix, Off. in Engliſh the 


China Rot, is the Root of a Kind 
of Smilax aſpera deſcrib'd by Aco- 
a and others; but the Roots are 


ſo dry when they come to us, that 


there is hardly a Poſhbility of 
their growing; however, if they 


. 


„ | 
ſhould, we muſt defend them from 
Froſts in the Winter by a common 
Green houſe; but there is another 
Kind of Root which is call d China 
Occidentalis, in Engliſh Veſt- India or 
Jamaica China, which Sir Hans 


Sloane, in his Catalogue of Jamaica 


Plants, calls $:2lax aſpera, Frudu 
nigre, Radice nidaſa, magna, levi, 
farinacea, China dita; this, if we 
raiſe it from the Roots, will require 
a good Stove” in the Winter; the 
Berries may be ſown upon any 
Hot bed in the Spring. 3 

CIA ONIA Czlalpini, 7. e. Heli- 
anthemum. Ee 

Cmvex is a Plant of the Iſland 
of Zipanga; according to Thevet, it 
is a Sriack Name ſignifying a Fig; 
if we can have Seeds of it, they 
will require an Hot-bed in the 
Spring, and a warm Stove in the 
Winter. | 8 
_- Cnonxpritra, as the Greek v. 
elvis allo call'd Cichorea, in 
Engliſh Gum Succory, is of various 
Sorts, generally bearing blue or 
purple Flowers it grows wild in 
many Places in England, but the 
Colour of the Flower makes it 
agreeable enough to be cultivated 
in Gardens, which may be done 
with no other Trouble but ſowing 
their Seeds in March; There is 
one Sort whoſe Seeds will creep 
upon a Table, which ſome, who do 
not conſider the Nature of them, 
{appole to be the Effect of Con- 
juration. One may ſee Figures 
of many of them in Parkinſon ; 
the creeping Sort is calld the 


Bearded Creeper. 


CronpROPTISANA, a Drink of 


the Ancients made of Corn, but it 


is uncertain of which Sort. 
Crnonprus,' a Preparation of 
Corn among the Antients, of which 

a Sort of Drink was made. 
CarrsrT's Thern. See Paliurus. 
Herb CHRISTOPHER. See Chri- 

ſtophoriana. 8 
CuriSTMAS 


cH 


CunlsT MAS Flower. See Hele: 


- borus niger. 


CuxisT IAN A Radix, is of a Sort 
of Aſtragalus mention'd by Lugdu- 
ne nſis tor the Aſtragalus of Diejco> 
rides; for its Culture ſce Ajira- 
L4/US» | 1 
CHRISTOPHORIANA is in Engliſh 
call'd Herb Chriſtopher ; no deſpi- 
cable Plant for a Garden for the 
Oddneſs of its Flowers. It is rai- 
{ed from Seeds ſown in the Spring, 
and may be increas'd by Fitne 
the Roots in the Spring and in the 
Autumn. | 

 CuniryuMUMe, See Crithmum. 

CurRYSANTHEMUM, in Greek 
69d Seuor, and in Engizſh Cern: 
Marygold, is of ſeyeral Sorts, which 
bring Star-like Flowers, both ſingle 


and double, and are well worth our 


Care in the Garden for their Beau- 


ty and pretty Varieties. The 


Name Chryſanthe mum allo has been 
given to the Ficoides, but there is 
too much Difference between one 
and the other to make them one Fa- 
mily. Others again have joyn'd 
them with the Bapuibalmu m or Ox- 
Eye, which comes pretty n-ar them 
in the Make of the Flowers; but 
however, we are to ſpeak now ot 
the Chryſantbemums only, which 
may, when they are of the vivact- 
ous Kinds, be encreas'd by parting 
the Roots in the Spring, or ſowing 
their Seeds at that Time. But the 
other Sorts, which are generally 
ſown annually, when they happen 
to produce double Flowers, may 
ſome of them be increas'd by Cut- 
tings any Time in the Sunamer, and 
by that Means I have kept them 
two Years; but I ſuppoſe they 
were not in Nature annual Plants, 
or this Trial would not have fuc- 
ceeded, for it is impoſſible to pro- 
long the natural Date of Lite in 
any Plant, | 

CurysAnTBEMUM Segetum no- 
ſtras, The Corn Marygola cur own 


CH 
Crumtiy. This Corn Marygold 
hath ſeveral tender, pale-green her- 
by Stalks, breaking forth into ſome 
tew Branches, with ſeveral long 
bluiſh green Leaves ſet withour 
Order on them, being narrower at 
the Bottom than at. the End, cut 
in a little at both Edges. They 
grow ſingle at the Top of every 
Branch, being large, growing out 
of green ſcaly Heads, and of a ſhi- 
ning yellow Colour, both the 
Thrum aud the Border of Leaves 
about it; each Leaf being broad or 
flat pointed, and cut into three or 
four Parts, ſmelling a little ſweet z 
the Root periſheth every Year, and 
riſeth from its own ſowing. 
Hellidis Folio. The chieteſt Diſ- 
ference in this from the former, 
conſiſteth in the Leaves which are 
whole, ſmall, long and round point- 
ed like thoſe ot the Daiſies. ; 
CHRYSANTHEMUM Segetum Bæ- 
ticum, Spaniſh Corn Marigold. The 


Stalks hereot are harder and brown- 


er than of the former, and ſtand 
more upright 3 the. Leaves are 
greener, and not ſo much divided 
or cut in on the Edges ;; the Flow- 
ers are of a deeper yellow; the 
Secd is ſmall and whitiſh, and bitter 
as the former is. | 
CurysanThrm UM tenuifolium 
Pzticum Boelii, Boel his Spaniſh 
Marigold. In the Leaves chiefly 
conliſteth the greateſt Difference 
between this and the laſt; for this 
hath dark green Leaves, very much 


jagged and cut into very fine Parts, 


almoit as ſmall as Camomil; the 
Flowers are yellow, and ſo alike, 
that but for the Leaves they could 
hardly be diſtinguiſhed, 
CHRYSANTHEMUM Valentinum 
Cluſii, Cluſius his SHaniſb Marigold, 


Cluftus his Chryſantbemum of Valen- 


tia in Spain, rileth up uſually but 
with one Stalk cf a Foot high, part- 
ed into ſume Branches, beſet with- 
out Order with finer Leaves than 
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the laſt, but of a hoary Colour; 
the Flowers ſtand ſingly like the 
reſt, and of a ſhining Gold yellow 
Colour; but unlike in this, that 
this hath no Border of Leaves at all 
about the middle Heads. bo 

CrurySANTHEMUM Hiſpanicum 
primum Clufii, The firſt Mountain 
Corn Marigold of Cluſius. This 
hath many long Leaves next the 
Ground, reſembling thoſe of the 
white Wormwood in the Form and 
Diviſions; the Stalk is a Span 
bigh, ſet with finer cut Leaves, and 
and at the Top many yellow Flow- 


ers ſet together like unto thoſe of 
Ragwort; the Root hath many 
white Fibyeee E 


CuRTSAN THEM Alpinum ſecun- 
dum Cluſii, Claſius his ſecond Moun- 
tain Corn Marigold. The Leaves 
of this Sort are finely cut, moſt 
like nnto thoſe of Southern Wood, 
of a pale green Colour and pleaſant 
Savour, but ſomewhat bitter in 
Taſte; the Stalks are divided into 
Branches, bearing each of them one 
or two Flowers larger than Ca- 
momil, and without Scent; of a 
yellow Colour both the Middle 
and the Border; the Root hath 

CuRySANTHEMUM tertium ejuſ- 
dem, His third Corn Marigold. It 
differeth little from the ſecond in 
the Leaves, they being as fine cut, 


but longer, thicker, and greater; 


and the Flowers grow more toge- 
ther, and leſſer than the former, 
and the Root hath white Fibres. 
CurysSaNTHEMUM Hiſpanicum 
rotundioribus foliis, Spaniſh round 
Jeafed Marigolds. The greateſt Dif- 
ference in this from the others con- 
ſiſteth in the Leaves, which are not 
divided at all, but are long and 
broad, ſomewhat round pointed 
and dented about the Edges ; the 
Flowers are larger that grow on 
the Top of the Branches and Stalk, 
of a ſhining yellow Colour both 


Border and middle Thrum; the 
Root is woody, having many 
Strings thereat. 
CHRYSANTHEMUM latifolium 
Braſilianum, Sweet Corn Marigold 
of Brafil., This ſweet Marigold 
ſpringeth up with a Stalk about 
half a Yard high, ſomewhat rough 
and creſted, having ſundry Leaves 
{et. thereon, of four or five Inches 
long, and two broad, compaſſing 
it at the Bottom, and growing 
ſmaller. to the End, ſomewhat 
dented about the Edges with ſharp 
Dents, from the Boſom of which 
come forth ſomewhat long Foot- 
ſtalks, ſuſtaining each of them a 
fair yellow Flower, ſet in a green 
Husk or Cup, having ſeven or 
eight Leaves for a Border dented 
at the Ends, and 'compaſling a 
middle Thrum, conſiſting of long 
Threds wherein lyeth the Seed, 
very like unto the former Spaniſh 
Kind; the Root periſheth. yearly 
in like Manner; the Herb is ſo 
ſweet, that the Slugs and Snxi's do 
eat it above many other Herbs in 


the Garden. 
Carysantaems Erica Lobelii, 

z. e. Helianthemum anguſtifolium. 
CuxxsIppOEA Plinii, i. e. Scro- 

phularia major. 
Cnxxsrris, 7. e. Coma aurea. 
CunrsOBALIANOSs Galeni, 7. e. 


Nux Moſchata. 
Cunxrsoc on, or otherways Co- 


ma aurea, or Stæchas Citrina, by 


Parkinſon is call'd in Engliſh, Golden 
Caſſidony, or Golden Tufts, or Goldi- 
licks, or Golden Flower, or Tellow 
Caſſidony, is of ſeveral Sorts, which 
may be either rais'd of Seeds ſown 
in the Spring, or from Cuttings 
planted before it comes into 
Flower. 

CnxrsOoONUN of Dioſccrides, is 
from the Greek W vo yo a Plant 
whoſe Root is ſomewhat like 2 


Turnip; and therefore Parkinſon 
calls it from that and the'Figure of 


the 
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Weather be moilt. 


_ 
the Leaf in Engliſh, the Oaken- 
leav'd black Turnip 3, tis a Syrian 
Plant, and muſt be rais'd from Seed 
on a Hot- bed in the Spring. 
CHRYSOLACHANUM, i. e. Atri- 
plex. 
CurysOMELA, of Celumella, is 
the Gold colour d Quince, and is 


| ſuppoſed to be what Virgil men- 
tions in his third Ecclog, 


uod potui, ſylveſtri ex Arbore lea 
Aurea mala decem mſi, cras altera 
mittam. 
The Culture of this ſee under the 
Words Melus Cotonea. 
CurysoOsSPLENUM Tabermontani, 
7. e. Saxifraga aurea. 
CurysoTHALES of Plinii, is alſo 
calPd by him Eritheles and Eriſitbe- 
les, and in Greek A'aCoor To sx ey, 
which is Aizoon minus, or Semper- 
vivum minus, that is in Engliſh, 
Small Sdum, Small Heuſeleek, or 
more generally in a Word Stone- 
crop, and in ſome Places Stene hore, 
Wall. pepper, Prick madam, and Meuſe- 
tail. Tho' this is a numerous Fa- 
mily, yet we may raiſe them all 
from either Slips or Cuttings almoſt 
in every Month or Year; they de- 
light to grow in rocky Places and 


upon old Walls, where their Soil 


may have little Moiſture; and even 
their Leaves, generally ſpeaking, 
being broken and laid upon the 
Ground, will ſtrike Root and bring 
new Plants, but eſpecially if the 
If we receive 
any from hot Countries, we muſt 
ſhelter them in the Winter accord- 
ing to their Latitude. 

CizorioN, from the Greek x1Þo- 
elo, fignifying a Drinking-cup or 
{mall Cask according to Athenæus, 
is a Name given to an Ag yptian 
Plant, called by Dzeſcorides and 
Therphraſtus Faba Agyptia, becauſe 
it bears Seeds ſomewhat reſembling 


ſmall Beans; but by the Figure of 


the Plant, which we find in many 
old Authors, it ſeems to be a Kind 


„ OO 
of Nmphæa or Water-\Lilly, brin 


ing its Beans in the Fruit or Head, 
which is of the Figure of a Cup, 
as the Greek intimates. Some take 


it to be the Colocacza which we fre- 


quently receive from Spain, but 


that is plainly an Acorn. But this 
Ci borion, being of the Race of Water- 
Lillies, ſhould be cultivated like 


them in Water-tubs; only as this 


grows in a hot Country, it mult be 


houſed in the Winter. See Nym- 
phæa. | 


Ciccara, is the Fruit ofa Tree 
growing in Malabar, call'd Cachi, 
whoſe Leaves are like thoſe of the 
Date-tree : There can be no other 
Way of raiſing it witk us than 
from the Nuts, being planted in 
the Spring in Hot-beds, and the 
Plants muſt be ſhelter d in the 
Winter. This is one of the moſt 
valuable Fruits of the Eaſt-Indes. 
Parkinſon calls it the Pine- Apple- 
like Cheſnut-· Melon. 

SwWREET CicIx is Sweet Chervil. 
See Cerefolium. 

CIC ERA Dodonzi, 7. e. Lathyrus. 

Cictks, or Cich-Peaſe, or Ram- 
Ciches, is Cicer. | f 

Cic Ex, Off. is in Greek ipeÞtr2os, 
and in Engliſh Cich-pea or Ram-cich, 
and alſo Cicer like the Latin. This 
brings a good Crop, being ſown in 


Fields about April. See more of it 
in my Survey of the antient Hus- 
bandry. 


Cictra is Aracug. | 

CicxxBTTA lævis & aſpera, 7. e. 
Sonchus. 

Cic Exc uA Bacchino, 2. e. La- 
thyrus, which ſee. 

Cicuorta and Cichorium, Off. 
is of two Sorts, the Cichorium ſa- 
tivum, Garden-Succcry, or Cicho- 


rium agreſte, Wild Succ:ry, See 


Chondrilla for their Management. 
Cicnorium, Succory. Cicho- 
rium flore rubello, Red flower'd 
Succory. The red flower'd Succory 
is in the long Leayes a little more 
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C1 
divided on the Edges in the tall 
round Stalks, in the Form of the 
Flowers and Seed, and in the long 
white Root, abiding yearly like un- 


to the Garden Succory; the only 
Difference hereof. conliſteth in the 
Colour, of the Flowers, which in 


this are ofa pale red decayed Co- 


lour, which will degenerate, as I 


have often obſerved in my Garden, 


turning to be blue; I mean thoſe 
Plants that riſe from the Seed of 
the red, and not the ſame Plants 
that have born red Flowers, 

Of this Kind there is one that 
beareth white Flowers, not differ- 
ing elſe, but that the Seed hereof, 
as wel] as the other, will give blue 
flower'd Plants. | 

Cicho nun Sylveſtre, 1.14 Suc- 
cory. Wild Succory hath ſeveral 
long Leaves lying on the Ground, 
very much cut in on the Edges to 
the middle Rib, ending in a Point; 
ſometimes it is found to have a red 
Rib orVein down the Middle of the 
Leaves, from among which riſcth 
up a hard, round, woody Stalk, 
ſpreading into many Branches, ſet 
with ſmaller and leſſer divided 
Leaves on them up to'the Tops, 
where ſtand the Flowers, both tor 
Form and Colour like unto the 
Garden Kind that is of a blue Co- 
lour, after which comes the Seed 
like thereunto; the Root is white, 
but more hard and wooddy than 
the other. The whole Plant is ex- 
ceeding bitter. 9 

Cic nom ſpinoſum Creticum, 
Thorny Succory of Candy. This 
thorny Succory hath the lower 
Leaves ſomewhat long and narrow, 
cut in ſomewhat roundly on the 
Edges, like the ordinary Succory, 
into many ſhort rs ; the creſted 
green Stalk that riſeth from among 
them is hard and wooddy, ſpread- 
ing mauy ſuch. like Branches from 
the very Bottom all about, making 


i 
| 


it ſeem a round Buſh ſet with ma- 


CI 


ny narrow Leaves, and without any 
Cut or Diviſion on the Edges, 
which quickly fall away, leaving 
the Stal-s bare, and each Branch 
ending in one, two or three ſome- 
times long forked Thorrs: At the 
Joints with the Leaves, which to- 
wards 8 abide a little long- 
er, come forth jmall ſcaly Husks, 
and out ol them the Flowers, which 
are made of five Petals a-picce, 
broad at the Ends, and cut into 
two or three Dents of a bluiſh Co- 
Jour like unto Succory, with ſome 
yellow Threds in the Middle. 
The Seed that followeth is like the 
ordinary Sort, and ſo is the Root, 
but ſomewhat thicker and ſhorter, 
and abideth as the *uccory doth. 


garis. | 

Cic ura, in Greek yoravy, is call'd 
Cicutaria by Claſius and ſome other 
Authors, and Petroſelinum Caninum 


by Tahermentanus ; in Engliſh, Hem- 


lock, and Kex, and D-gs Parſley, is 
an umbelijerous Plant very common 
every where; it is accounted poi. 
ſonous to be eaten ; but I am of a 
contrary, Opinion, ſince my late 
curious Friend Mr. James Petiver, 
F. R. S. aſſured me he had often 
caten of the Root without receiv- 


ing any Irjury*from it; ſo that ' tis 


a Query whether ours is the {ame 
with that of the Antients, or whe- 
ther it is cur Soil or Climate 
which renders our Ciemnta inoffen- 
five. It may be raiſed from Seeds 
ſown in the Spring. There is an 
Account from Mr, Petjver of this 
Herb publiſh'd in the Philoſophical 
Tranſa&ions, | 

CIMINAIISs, J. e. Gentiana. 

Cid NABARIS Dioſcoridis, like the 
Greek umaPagyzs, is alſo calb'd San- 
ae Draccnis, is a Kind of red 
Gum iſſuing out of the Back of a 
Palm or - Date-like' Free, which I 
have ſeen in the fine Cabinet of 


wick 


Cicra, or Sicula, is Beta Ful- - 


rick Ruyſh of Amſterdam, that Gen- 


tleman having a large Branch with 
the Dragon's Blood upon it. This 
Plant may be raiſed from the Stones 
ſet in Hot- beds in the Spring, and 
mult be ſhelter'd in the Winter; 
they muſt in other Reſpects be ma- 
naged like the other Palms or 
Dates. See Dadlyllus. | 
Cinara, Off. See Cynara. 
CiNncinxaLis, is Capilius Veneris, 
and Adzantum, 5 
CINERARTA, i. e. Jacobza marina. 
CIN GU TTO II, or Five finger'd 
Graſs, See Quinquefolium. 
1hþe CinnamoON-TREE is Cinna- 
momum and Canella, which ſee. 
CinxamoMum, Canella & Caſſia, 
Cinnamon and Caſſia, I know that 
ſeveral learned Men are of Opini- 
on that Cinnamon, Canel, and 
Caſſia are three diſtin& Things 
differing each from other, and that 
we have no true Cinnamon brought 
to us, (which ' Controverſy is too 
long to inſert in this Place) but 
that which we uſually have, is, as 
they call it, Canel or Caſha, and 
not Cinnamon: Yet Garczas ſhew- 
eth, that the Chineſe and Arabian 
Merchants and others were the 
Cauſe of this Plurality of Names 
given to one Thing; and ot the 
Fables that are extant of Her: dctus 
and others of it and other Things 
and that the Diverſity of Good- 
neſs, either Thickneſs or Blackneſs, 
or other outward Form, or quick 
and ſharp Taſte, or dull and leſs 
ſapid, or the Place of growing made 
the ſeveral Sorts that paſs under 
ſeveral Names, both now and here- 
tofore with the ancient Writers ; 
for if one would be curious no to 
ſearch among the great Store of 
Cinnamon that cometh from the 
Eaſt-Indies yearly unto us, as Cu- 
ſius and others have done, he might 
find as much Diverſity both in 
Goodneſs and Colour, as he or any 
other did, at one Time or another; 


A 


for being the Bark of a Tree, the 
Good neis followeth ulually, either 


the Place of Growth, one being 


better than another, or the Oldneis 
of the Trees, the younger being 
the tbinner, and ſtill baving the 
quicker | aſte and the freſher Co- 
lour. All the Arabians, as Garciàs 
faith, do generally call it, be it of 


what Sort toever, Querfaaor Cuerfe, 
(or hi a which in Avicen is a 
ort, as Kaliger noteth in 


worle 
Zeilan Cards, by the Perſians 
Darſ;1i, that is, the Wood of Sina, 


which the Portugueſe ſirſt corruptly 


called China, and trom thence is the 
Name China uſed by all others: 
But whereas Garcras ſaith, that the 
Name Cinnamemum was given by 
thoſe of Ormus, that bought it of 
the Chineſes, as though it were 
Ching Amomum, Scaliger in his 
Notes on him ſaith, nothing could 
be more unfitly or fooliſhly ſpoken ; 
tor China, as is ſhewed, is but the 


corrupt Pronunciation of the Per- 


tugueſe z and what Affinity, faith 
he, hath Am mum with Caſſia, Cin- 


namomum being ſo ancient a Word, 


that we find it in ſundry Places of 
the Bible, by the Hebrews named 
Rrnna men, as Exadus 30. 23. Cantic. 
4. 14, and Prov. 7. 17. But herein 


1 think Srabiger is too quick and. 


ſelf· conceited; for Garcias's Sayings, 
rotwithſtanding, may hold good, 
the Sinenſes or Chineſes having been 
anciently the greateſt Merchants 
for thoſ. Parts, as Garcias ſheweth. 
And although it were rare in Europe 
at a thouſand Denarios, (or Drach- 


mas, for I think them all one) for a 


Pound, as Pliny faith, aud chiefly 
kept by Princes as Part of their 
Treaſury; yet we read in the Serip- 
ture that the ſþ-raelites, Midianites, 
and others, were the Merchants of 
Spicery for thoſe Parts, whereof 
Cinnamon in thoſe three Places 
aforenamed was one no doubt. 
But Galen his Deſcription of tle 
REN Cinnamor- 
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Cinnamon-tree (which was wholl y | 


brought in a Cheſt to Rome of four 
Cubits and a half in Length, hav- 
ing ſome ſix or ſeven Stems more 
or leſs, riſing from a Root with ſun- 
dry Branches thereon, whoſe ypung- 
eſt and tendereſt, as he ſaith, were 
the quickeſt and chiefeſt to be uſed, 
the longeſt of them being above 
half a Foot long, (of a Colour, faith 
he, as it unto Milk, ſome black 
Colour and a little blue were mix'd 
together) ſo differing as it may ſeem 
from that now ſo called, that it 
hath cauſed many to ſay that the 
true Cinnamon is utterly loſt, even 
as Opobalſamum and Amomum were 
thought to be, and perad venture all 
alike; for if it be granted that we 
have Caſſia, as many do, then aſſu - 
redly true Cinnamon will not be 
far. to ſeek; for Galen, in the 
Place before cited, in the End of 
the ſaid Narration of Cinnamon 
hath theſe Words, . Univerſa autem 
Cinnamni natura fimilis eſt quodame 
modo opti mæ Caſſiæ, that is, Cinnamon 


is in ſome Sort like unto Caſſia: 


And therefore all that Aldinus hath 
ſaid, ſeeming to himſelf to have ſaid 
ſomething, materia], is little or no- 
thing to any Purpoſe. Monardas 
alſo, in the Place before cited, men- 
tioneth a Weſt-Indian Cinnamon, 
which is only a black purple flat 
Kind of Fruit like a Piece of Sil- 
ver, the Spanzards call a Ryal of 
Eight, or a Dutch Dollar, but high- 
er in the Middle, and of that 
Th:ckneſs on the Edges, and rough 
on the out. ſide, 2 taſting like 
Cinnamon, the Pouther being uſed 
in Meats and Broths, the Tree be- 


ing of a mean Size with Leaves 


like as Bayes, and ever-green, the 

Leaves taſting a little like the 
Fruit, but no Part of the Tree 
elſe having any Taſte. The Cin- 
mon- tree is deſcribed by Garcias 
to be almoſt as great as the Olive- 
tree, with many ſtraight Branches 


without Knots, covered with a 


double Bark like the Cork, whoſe 
inner Rind is the Cinnamon, and 
is ſo barked eyery third Year; 
and being cut into long Pieces, as 
if it were the Bark of the whole 
Tree, is caſt on the Ground, where, 
in drying, it is rowled together, as 
we ſce it, and is better or worſe, 
blacker or better coloured, as is ſaid 
before, or by the greater or leſſer 
Heat of the Sun ſomewhat more 
changed : The Leaves are of a 
freſh green Colour, and like unto 
thoſe of the Citron-tree, (and not 
like the Fleur de luce Leaf, as ſome 
have fabulouſly written) or as 
Chriſtophorus a Cſta ſaith, with 
three Ribs; but Garcias diſavow- 
eth it. The Flowers are white, 


and the Fruit black and round like 


Hazel-Nuts or ſmall Olives, and 
not like Acorns z but the beſt grow- 
eth in Zeilan with Leaves like 
Willows rather than Bays, with 
ſpreading Branches and Fruit like 
Bay-berries, whereof they make an 
Oil. Now concerning Caſſia, whe- 
ther it differs in Genere, or Specie 
from Cinnamon called Canel in 
ſome Countries, reſteth to be ſhew- 
ed: Both Garcias and Monardus, 
ſpeaking of the Veſt- Indian Com- 
modities, ſay, that the Tree is but 
one that beareth both theſe Sorts, 
and that the Variety of Places 
maketh the Difference only; but 


becauſe Dioſcorides and the other an- 


cient Authors have not only made 
them as it were two Kinds, but 
appointed them both to be put into 
one Medicine, eſpecially Mithrida- 
tum, and Theriaca Andromachi, and 


in the holy anointing Oil in Exo- 


dus; we will a little more exactly 
ſcan the Matter; for although we 
find that all the Caſſia or Caſia 
Lignea that cometh to us, .or was 
formerly known, in the Bark of a 
Tree, and either rowled together 
like Cinnamon, or not rowled, but 

in 
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in ſmall or great ſmooth Pieces, 
and therefore may well be perceiv- 
ed to be a Sort of Cinnamon; yet 
the Taſte being glutinous, leſs ſharp 
and quick, and more ſtiptick than 
Cinnamon, argueth it to be the 
Bark of another Sort of Tree, al- 
though of the ſame Kind ; and 
perad venture may be that Kind 
whereof I treated in the 64th Chap- 
ter of the laſt Claſſis of Trees, 
which 1 there call Laurus Amer: - 
cana. And although that which 
we have always uſed, comes to us 
from the Eaſt-Indies ; yet that hin- 
dreth not but that it may grow 
alſo in the Weft: And however 
both Virgil and Pliny call that 
Herb Caſſia which was ſown or 
planted in Gardens, as well for 
Garlands as to feed Bees with 
their Flowers, as hath- been ſhew- 
ed before, yet they both do men- 
tion a Tree Caſſia. Virgil ſecundo 
Georgicorum underſtandeth this Tree 
Caſſia, as it is likely in theſe Words, 
Nec Caſia liquidi corrumpitur uſus 
Olivi; and Pliny lib. 12. c. 29. in 
theſe Words, Caſſie that groweth 
where Cinnamon doth, is a Shrub 
of three Cubits high ; but on the 
Hills, whoſe thick Branches have 
their Bark more like unto Leather, 
which muſt be emptied or hollow- 
ed in a contrary Manner unto 
that of Cinnamon; for being cut 
into Sticks of two Cubits long, 
they are ſowed into freſh Beaſts 


Skins, that the Worms may eat out 


the Wood, and leaye the Bark 
whole, by Reaſon of the Sharpneſs 
and Bitterneſs. The three Sorts 
of Colour therein ſheweth their 
Goodneſs; that which is white for 
a Foot high next to the Ground, 
is che worſt; the next thereunto 
for half a Foot is reddiſh, which 
is next in Goodneſs; from thence 
upward which is blackiſh and the 
beſt, and is to be choſen freſh ; of 
a mild Scent, and of a very ſharp 


c 1L-— 


Taſte rather than biting z of a pur- 


pliſh Colour, light in Weight, and 
with a ſhort Pipe not eaſily bro- 
ken. Thus far Pliny, which he for 
the moſt Part borreweth out of 
Theephraſtus, lib. 9. c. 5. where he 
ſaith Cajfia is a Shrub like the Sa- 
izx Americana, which, becauſe it is 
hard to be barked, Men have in- 
vented the way by Beaſts Skins, 
as is before ſaid out of Plim, the 
Bark being only to be uſed ; which 
I rather think to be a Fable of Re. 
port than I ruth: The reſt that fol- 
loweth in Plzny, is out of Theo- 
phraſtus, in his Narration of Cin- 
namon; where Theophraſtus maketh 
ve ſorts, the loweſt the worſt, 
becauſe it had leaſt Bark, and the 
uppermoſt, the thickeſt, as the beſt; 
(which how likely it is, that the 
Bark of any Shrub or Tree ſhould 
be thinneſt below, and thickeſt a. 
bove, when as the contrary is al- 
ways ſeen in all ſorts of Trees, 
with us, and others too, I think.) 
Galen, in acknowledging Cinnamon 
to be a Tree with ſundry Branches, 
ſaith, He hath obſerved not only 
the Branches of Cinnamon to be 
converted, and very like thoſe of 
Caſſia, but thoſe of Caſſia alſo to 
be in all Parts like. Cinnamon, 
and that which bore the Name 
of Zigi, was like unto Cinnamon; 
that divers ſold it for Cinnamon, 
when it was but true Caſſia : And a- 
gain faith, That the Junior Androma- 
chus maketh mention of thick groſs 
Caſſia, which he called Caſſia Fiſtula, 
becauſe it was rolled together like 
a Pipe. And therefore Serapio, Avi 
cen, and Meſnes, in their Compo- 
ſitions, appointing Caſſia Fiſtula to 
be uſed, which, Matthiolus doubt. 
eth, whether it were their own or 
the Tranſertber's Fault; this Caſſia is 
not to be taken, but that which hath 
hard Canes and a black Pulp, more 
fitly termed Caſſia Solutiva, or Ni- 
gra, and which many yet do uſe 

| OP inſtead 


munollis. 


8 
inſtead "hereof; but as Teovicenus 
faith, Their Error is too great to 
be excus d, that appoint the Shells 


of that Caſſia Solutiva to be us'd to 


move Womens Courſes, to help 


their-hard Travails in Child-birth, 


and to'expel the Secondine, or At- 
ter-birth : By all which, that is 
now ſaid, you may {ce plainly, 
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theſe Plants, is from Seeds ſown 
in March, upon hot Beds; all the 
Varieties: of this Plant that are 


Shrubs, may be inarched one upon 


the other in May. They may be 
ict out of the Houſe in April. and may 
remain abroad till Octaber, unleſs they 
come trom very hot Countries. 


Cisrus Fæmina, or Female Ci- 


that Caſſia differeth not much from ſtas, is of various Sorts, the Flow- 


Cinnamon, and yet that is differing 
from it. Lobel giveth us the Fi- 
gure of another Sort of Caſſia, 
which was as thick as one's Thumb, 
rugged, and in Taſte like unto the 
thick, courſer Sort of Cinnamon. 
CixNAMONMHV N, Off. See Canella, 
Cin RA, is by Gerard render'd 
in Engliſh, Inc hanter's Night-ſhade, 
taking its Name, as is ſuppos'd, 
from Girces a famous Enchantrelis, 
mention'd by ancient Writers: It 
is a wild Plant, growing generally 
in or near Woods, and therefore 
mutt be cultivated in ſhady Places; 
it may be raiſed from Seeds ſown 
in the Spring. Circa is allo uſed 
for Mandragoras. 
C:ixsium is alſo call'd Carduus 
See Carduus. 5 
CiSSAMPELOS in Engliſh Black 
Bindweed, the Greek Name x- 
od uTe@, quaſi Vitealis, or Hede- 
ra Viticea; it is alſo named Cenvol- 
vulus niger, from whence the Eng- 
lißß name it; it may be rais d from 
Seeds ſown in the Spring. See 
Convolvulus. | 
Cissvs, 1. e. Hedera. 
Male Cisrus. See Ciſtus mas. 
| Cisrus mas, in Greek xisos & 
 2195& & da 690 & x{ooapgy., Cil- 


ſaron is called in Engliſh, The Sage 


Reſe, and by Gerrara the Male Hol- 
, and by ſome Male Ciſtus, is a 
Plant which makes a good Figure 
among our Green-Houſe. Plants; 
there are many Sorts of it, * whoſe 
Flowers differ from thoſe of the 
Female Ciftus, by being never 
white. The beſt way ot raiſing 


ers being never red, as in the Male, 
but either white or yellow; their 
Culture is like that of the Ciſtas 
mas, which ſee; there are ſome ot 
thele Sorts which are Annual, and 
mult be rais'd from Seeds fown in 
March. 5 
Gum Cisr us, or Tedum. See 
Ciſtus Ledum. ( 
Cisrus Ledum, or Ciſtus Tedon, 
is in Greek, Md & do, in 
Engliſh, the Sweet Ciſtus, or Sweet 
Gum Ciſtus. We have great Varie- 
ties of this Plant, all which of the 
Shrub Kinds may be inarched 
upon one another in May, and 
raiſed likewiſe from Seeds fown up- 
on hot Beds in March. I believe 
they may be rais'd by Layers, but 
J have not yet had any of them 
ſtrike Root that way; but the 
Reaſon was, as I ſuppoſe, that 1 
did not give them Water enough; 
they mult be houſed like the other 
Kinds of Ciſtus. 
Cirgaco, i. e. Meliſſa. 8 
CiTRANGULA, 2. e. Mala Medi- 
ca. See Cedria. . . 
CrrazoLvs Cæſalpini, i. e. Cu- 
cumis Vulgaris. ay AF: a 
Cirxon-Tree, See Cedria. 
Cirzia Malus, Off. See Cedria. 
Cir gur, or Long Turkey Cucam- 
ber. See Citrullus. On 
Cirxurrus, Off. in Engliſo, Th 
Long Turkey Cucumber, and by ſome 
Turkey Melan; and alſo call'd the 
Long Gourd. Ste Pepoz ' 1; » 
CLay, like all other Earths, con- 
ſiſts. of fine Parts, but; they are 
bound together with a glutinous or 


viſcous 
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viſcous Matter, ſo that thoſe fine 
Parts are difficult to ſeparate : This 
binding Quality is more confirm'd 
in ſome Sorts of Clay than others; 
ſo that the Farmer has more Trou- 
ble to break ſuch Ground than 
others; and the tender Roots of 
Vegetables have more Difficulty to 


ſeek their Nouriſnment in this ſtiff 


Soil, than in others; and therefore 
every Plant will not live upon it. 
I find, that a ſharp, large grain'd 
Sea Sand, or Driſt Sand, is the beſt 
Manure we can lay upon it, becauſe 


that will open its Parts, and give 


it Liberty to act. | 

Citvks, or Chiyes. See Schæno- 

praſſum. | | 
CLayis Sancti Petri, is Paraly- 

ſis. } 4 , *. 22 | 

Cx xv. See Horminum. 
CrAvic ur is the ſame as Ca- 

preolus, in Engliſh' à Claſper or 

ſendrel. „„ 


Cravus Veneris, i. e. Nym- 
phæa. 1 dee EY 
 Craver, See Medica. 


KINc's-CLAVER, or Melilot, 7zs 
Melilotus. eee ne 
SNAII-CLAVER, 75 Medica. 
. or Clivers, or Gooſe- 
graſs. See Aparine. N 8 
CrIxMArIs, in Eng p, che Clim- 
ber or Climer, is of a numerous 
Family, of which the Viorna, or 
Travellers Joy, is one, the Vinca, 
Pervinca, or Perwinkle is accounted 
another; and the Lailes' Bower is 
reckon'd another: We may raiſe 
them all from Seeds {own in the 
Spring, except thoſe with double 
lowers; but much more readily 
they may be enereas'd, by laying 
down their Branches in the Earth 
in the Spring, when they have be- 
gun to ſhoot, or elſe to divide their 
Roots in March; they muſt be ſup- 
ported with Stakes to have them 
pou as they ſhould do: We-may 
ee Cuts of ſeveral of them, in 
Jobnſon, Gerrard, and in Parkinſon ; 


Parkinſon have given us Fi 


| CL 

the Clematis Virginiana, is the Ma: 

racoc or Flos Paſſionis. | 
 CrimBzr. See Clematis. 

_ Crinopopium, is likewiſe in 
Greek xaroro3on, in Engliſh, the 
Beds: Foot Flower, and the Field 
Bail, or Wild Bafil : This is like- 
wiſe call'd 4cines, and by ſome 
has another Engliſh Name, Stone 
Baſil ; there are many Varieties 
it, all which are rais'd from ds 
ſown in the Spring. Gerrard and 


many of them. 
CLover - Grass, is 
Purpureum majus Pratenſe. 
CLovvstray, is Chamemoras. 
Crove-Trts, Carvophyllus A- 
romaticus. | 8 
CLove-JULYELOWERS, 7s Caryo- 
phyllus ruber, Off. 


Anglica Stru ce Si- 
deritis. 

CryMENU lymenum 
mas Geſnero, 7s Schropularia Ma- 
jor. | 


Crymexum Fæminum, of Geſ- 
ner, is Betonica Aquatica. 

CrymexU: of Lobel, is Andro- 
ſæmum. | 

Ciymenum of Dioſcorides, is Ca- 
lendula. 

Crymtenum of Matthiolus, is 
Lathyrus Latifolius perennis. 

Crrmenum minus Dalechampii, 
is Stachys paluſtris, | 

Criymtenum of Theophraſtus, is 
the Periclymenum of Drzeſcorides, 
which ſec. | 

Cxecus. See Cnicus. 

_ CnzgsrrRuUm & Cneorum Plinii, is 
Thymelza. : 

Cxic us, or Carthamus Sativus, 
Of. in Greek iu , in Engliſh, 
Baſtard Saffron, Wild Saffron, or 
Spaniſh Saffron, is a kind of Plant, 
of which there are three or four 
Varieties, which we cultivate in 
our Gardens for the ſake of its 
Flowers, but not for the Uſe the 

| Spaniards 
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Spaniards make of them, which is 


te colour their Broths, and for 
that End raiſe great Quantities of 
it: Theſe are Plants commonly 
about three or four Foot high when 
they are in Flower, growing ſome- 
what after the Manner of Thiſtles; 
the Threds of the Flowers are ga- 
ther'd for Drying, and will keep a 
long while; they are all rais'd from 
Seeds {own in March or April. 
There are Cuts of them in Ger- 

rard. 

Coacurum Terre Plinio, 25 
Orchis Abortiva. 

Coco, or Coker-nut-tree, is Ten- 
ga and. Palma Coccitera. | 
_ Coca, Herba Occidentalis, in 
Eng liſb, the Herb Coca, is a Plant 
cultivated by the Weſt-Indians, 
bearing Leaves ſomewhat like the 
Butchers-Broom, with ſmall Leaves 
growing in the middle of the lar- 
ger Leaves, but they are both ſoft 
and tender: Theſe, when they are 
grown, are gather'd. and dry'd, to 
be chew'd in the Mouth by the 
People of the Country, which it 
Preſerves from Hunger and Thirſt 


many Days together, and helps 


them to travel with Strength: To 
this likewiſe they add the Leaves of 
Tobacco when they have a mind to 
be intoxicated. It bears Berries in 
Cluſters, from whence the Plants 
are rais d, by ſowing them in the 
Spring, but they mult have an hot 
Bed with us. 1 6 
| Coccycrra. See Coggygria. 

Coccocnipiunm, and Coccagni- 
dium, is the Fruit or Berry of the 
Thymalza, which ſee. 

Coccus Baphica, is the Kermes 
or Cher mes. N ; 

Cocurtaxia, Of. in Engliſh , 
Scurvy-Grafſs, is a Plant whoſe Uſe 
alone makes it deſerve a Place in 
the Garden; it muſt be rais'd of 
Seeds ſown in the Spring, and 
loyes ſhady Places. 


is browniſh, or 
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Cocalrarna Vulgaris, Commen 
Scurvy.graſs.., Our ordinary Engliſh 


L * 


Scurvy-graſs hath many thick and 


fat Leaves, more long than broad, 


ſmooth on the Edges, and ſome- 
times a little waved ; for all theſe 
Forms are to be ſeen, as alſo ſmooth 
and pointed, and ſometimes a little 
bollowed in the middle, and of a 
dark green Colour, and ſomewhat 
browniſh, every .one ſtanding by it 
ſelf upon a long Foot ſtalk, which 
greeniſh ; from 
among which riſe ſmall lender 
Stalks, bearing a few Leaves there · 
on, like the other, but longer and 
leſſer; at the Tops whereof grow 
many whitiſh Flowers, with yels 
low Threds in. the Middle, ſtand. 
ing about a green Head, which be- 
cometh the Seed-Veſſel, which will 
be ſomewhat flat when it is ripe, 


very like unto ſome of the. Kinds 


of Thlaſpi, or Treacle Muſtard, 
wherein is contained reddiſh Seed, 
taſting ſomewhat hot : The Root is 
made of many white Strings, which 
ſtick deeply in the Mud, wherein 
it chiefly delighteth, yet will it 
well abide in the more upland and 
drier Grounds, and taſteth a litcle 
brackiſh even there, but nothing 
ſo much as where it hath the Salt 
Water to feed upon. | 
Cocurtaria Major rotundo fo- 
lio, five Batayorum, The great 
Dutch or Garden Scurvy:graſs. The 
Dutch, or Garden Scurvy-grals 
(which is moſt known and fre- 
quent in Gardens) bath _ freſh, 
green, and almoſt rou Leaves 
riſing from the Root, nothing ſo 
thick as the former; yet in ſome 
Places, as in a rich, ſtrong, dunged 
Ground, very large, even twice as 
big as in others, every one ſtanding 


upon a long Foot-Stalk; from 
among theſe riſe up ſeveral long, 
flender Stalks, higher than the for- 
mer, and with more Store of ſmall 
white Flowers at the Tops of 

them, 
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them, which turn into ſmaller 
Pods, and ſmaller browniſh Seeds 
than the former: The Root is 
white, ſmall and threddy, but 
hath an hot, aromatical, Taſte, al- 
moſt like Spice. 

CocaLitaria minor Rotundo fo- 
lio, Small Dutch Scurvy-graſs. This 
{mall Scurvy-graſs groweth like the 
laſt, with roundiſh Leaves, ſome- 
times -a little crumpled at the 
Edges, no bigger than the Nail of 
ones little Finger, every one upon 
its own Foot-ſtalk, which abide all 
the Winter, if it be ſowed before 
Winter, or that it riſe from its 
own Sowing; otherwiſe, if it be 
ſown in the Spring, it ſhooteth 
forth ſeyeral long, ſlender Stalks, 
lying on the Ground, whereon 


grow ſuch like ſmall, round Leaves, 


very thinly ſet up to the Tops, 
rs ſtand many, ſmall, 
white Flowers, like the laſt, but 
ſmaller, according to the Propor- 
tion of the Plant, with Seed an- 
ſwerable thereunto : The Root is 
very ſmall, conſiſting of a few Fi- 
bres, which periſheth as ſoon as it 
hath perfe&ed the Seed, and will 
ſpring up again in the ſame Place 


where it doth ſhed. 


 Cocnulrtarta minima Rotyndo 


folio, The Leaſt Scuruy-graſs. I he 
leaſt Scurvy-graſs is in all Things 


like the laſt, but leſſer, not grow- 


ing above three or four Inches long, 
but lying upon the Ground like 
Herniaria, or Rupture-wort. 

Corrxx Frutex, is alſo calld 
Coava and Bon Arbor and Ban Ar- 
bor; in Engliſh, the Coffee-tree, or 
Coffee-ſhrub 2 This Plant brings its 
Leaves in Pairs, at the Joints ſome- 
what like thoſe of the Cheſnut- 
tree; from the Joints, where the 
Leayes grow, come forth Branches 
of white Flowers, ſhaped exactly 
like the common White Jeſſamine, 
but have another Scent ; after theſe 


\ 
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come the Berries, which are as 
large as the Berries of the Laurus 


or Bay, ſometimes bringing one 


Kernel, but more commonly two 
Kernels in each Berry. Theſe 
Berries are of a dark red Colour 
when they are ripe, and the Seeds, 
they contain, are cover'd with a 
little Pulp, which ſoon dries z the 
Seeds muſt be ſeparated from the 
Skin which covers them, as ſoon as 
they are ripe z and they muſt then 
be {et immediately into Pots of fine 
Earth, and ſet into Beds of Tan. 
ners Bark, altho' the Time of their 
Ripening is in Fuly 3 and being 
there frequently refreſn'd with Wa- 
ter, they will come up in about 
five Weeks, and muſt, about the 
beginning of September, be put in- 
to a good Stove, ſuch as is fit for 
the Ananas or Pine-Apple, which 
ſee under the Word Stove. We 
muſt keep them conſtantly warm du- 
ring the Winter, and in the Sum- 
mer, we may plunge their Pots in- 
to the Bark. This Plant grows 
in 18 Degrees North Latitude. See 
more of it in my Monthly Writings, 
_ in my Hiſtorical Account of 
Coffee. © 

Cocvrvs Indus, Off. in En9liſh, 
India-Berries, are as big as Bay- 
Berries, are of a bitter Taſte, be- 
ing the Fruit of a Tree deſcribed 
in the 7th Vol. of the Hortus Ma- 
labaricus, under the Name Natſia- 
tum, bearing Leaves like an Heart; 
it grows in Malabar, in the Eaſt- 
Indies ; theſe are of a very intoxi- 
cating Nature, and often mix'd in 
Paſte to catch Fiſh, which will be- 
come Drunk by eating them, and 
float on the Top of the Water: 

Cocxs-Coxz, or Tellww Rattle, 
> Pedicularis, or Criſta Galli, which 
Ce. | | 

Cocks- Foor - Gass, or Der- 
Graſs, is I{chemon, or Gramen Dac- 
tyloides, which ſee. 


Cocxs 
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- Cocks -Hrap, is Caput Callina- 


ceum, or Ouobrychis, which fee. 
CockLtt, is Nigilaſtram and 
Lichniades, which lee. | 
.,Covtamum & Codiaminum, is 
Pſeudo-narciſſus. | 
Covomaro Cretenſium, 2. e. 
Vitis ladaa. 1 
Cxionu Chymilſtrarum, is 
Chalidenium ma us. | 
Cos RA, is the Cotinus Cori- 
aria of Pliny, and the Sumack Ve- 
netorum, in Engliſh, The Venice Su. 
mack; is a Shrub of no unplea- 
ſant Figure, and of a Roziw-like 
Scent ; it is: propagated by Seed 
ſown in Marco, on a hot Bed; it 
may have a little Shelter in the 
Winter while tis young, but will 
aſter two or three Years ſtand 
Abroad; the Wood is of ule to 
dye Yellow, but the Leaves and 
young Branches are uſed for dy- 
ing of Black; the Park ſerves to 
tan Leather in May, See the Fi- 
gure of it in Parkinſon; the other 
Sorts of Sumack, ſee under the 
Word Rbas. 8 25 
Cox, or Corztworr, is Bras 
ſica. | | EN, 
 Corrriowts, or CAU T- 
FLOWER, is Caulis Florida, and 
Braſſica: Florida. 5 
COLLARION, is Anagallis Terre- 
tris. | 
Colemc ux, in Engliſh is Mea- 
dow Saffron, and in the North Parts 
of England calld naked Bs; and 
is alſo call'd Colchicum, after the 
Latin ; it grows wild in many Pla- 
ces in England, and bloſſoms about 
Auguſt and September; the Bloſ- 
ſoms are faſhion'd ſomewhat like 
thoſe of the Crocus, or common Saf- 
tron, ſhewing themſelves before the 
Leaves appear; thereare many Va- 
rieties of it, chequer'd with divers 
Colours, but all of them chiefly 
tending to a Peach Bloſſom, or a 
Fleſh Colour; they make a good 


Shew in a Garden, eſpecially the 


Co 
d uble flower'd Kinds; they are 


bulbous rooted, and mult be tranſ- 


Planted” when they have neither 
Leaves nor Flowers on them. | 
 Corcmevmn. The Meadow Saf- 


fron, whereof there are many Sorts; 


{ome of them, for the Beauty of 
their Flowers, deſerving Place in 
this Collection, the which ſhall be 


deſerib'd; the reſt bearing ſingle 


Flowers of one Colour, and nei- 
ther eminently ſtrip'd nor chequer'd, 
we will paſs over as not worth the 
Trouble. | 

Corcuicum Verſicolor. The 
Party-coleur d Meadow Saffron, and 


all the reſt, except thoie of the 


Spring, bring forth their Flowers 
in Autumn, before the green Leaves 
appear, which being kept back by 
Winter, come not up until Febru- 
ary :* The Flowers of this come 
out of the Ground late in the 
Year, three, four, or more, from 
one Root, flanding on very. ſhort 
Foot-ſtalks, compos'd of fix Leaves, 
whereof ſome are white, others ot 
a pale Purple, and fome of them 
half White, and the reſt Purple, 
with ſome Threds or Chiyes in the 
Middle, like unto the Crocus or 
Saffron-Flowers of the Spring; at- 


ter the Flowers are paſt, the green 


Leaves do not preſently come forth, 
little of them appearing above 
Ground: before the End' of Febru- 
ary, which at firſt are of a dark 
brown Colour, but with the Spring 
grow to he large, long and green, 
three or four ſtanding upon a ſhort, 
round, weak, green Foot-ſtalk ; in 
the middle of the Leaves the Secd- 
Veſſel appeareth, containing round, 
brown Seeds; the Root is fome - 
thing like unto that of a Tulip, 
but commonly bigger, and having 
that Eminence at the Botrom,ſtand- 
ing out very long, from whence 
many Fibres ſhoot into the Ground. 

Corcucum Variegatum. The 
varigated Meadow Saffron , 3 

ret 
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eth from the laſt, in that the 
Flowers riſe higher, and are ſtriped 


with a deeper Purple, upon a 
pale bluiſh Ground, throughout eve- 


ry Leaf, which are longer than 
thoſe of the former, and not fo 


round pointed; in the Roots and 


Leaves there is no material Diffe- 
rence. | 

Corcucum Atro- purpureum 
Variegatum. The dark Purple ſtri- 
ped Meadow-$affron, differeth from 
the other, in that the Flowers, at 
their firſt appearing, are of a pale 
bluſh Colour, with ſmall and ſharp- 
pointed Leaves, which after a lit- 
tle Time become ſtriped, and 
guarded with a dark ſad Purple. 

Corcuic vn Variegatum dictum 
Agrippina. The Fariegated Meadow- 
Saffron, commonly call'd Agrippina, 
is of later Diſcovery, and a greater 
Rarity than any of the former, the 
Difference chiefly conſiſting in the 
Colour and Marking of the Flow- 
ers, Which in this are white and 
red, penached like a Tulip. 

Corcuicun Fritillaricum Nea- 
politanum. The Checkered Mead: w- 
Saffron of Naples, hath larger ani 
deeper purpliſh red Flowers, and 
more eminently checkered, like Fr. 
tillary, than any other of that Sort 
(except the next) whereof there 
are ſome Diverſity, but this is the 
beſt; the Root and green Leaves 
differ very little from thole of the 
jormer. 

Corcuicum Fritillaricum Chi- 
enſe. The checkered Mead. w Saf- 
fron of Chio, bringeth forth (late 
in Autumn) ſmall, but beautiful 
Flowers, of a pale Purple Colour, 
thick ſpotted, and checkered with 
bluiſh Purple; the green Leaves 
come up in the Spring, which are 
much ſmaller than eny of the 
other, commonly three in Number, 
of a freſh green Colour, lying on 
the Ground, twining and folding 
the Edges; the Root is like thoſe of 

Vo. I. | 
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the other, but tmaller and more 
tender. | | 

Corcmeum flore pleno. The 
dcuble Meadow: Saffron, is like the 
common Engliſh Kind, that grows 
plentitully in ſeveral moiſt Mea- 
dows; only the Flowers of this 
are double, containing many Leaves, 
of the ſame purpliſn Colour, with 
ſome Chives tipt with yellow Pen- 
dants among them. 

Corcmcun flore pleno purpu- 
reo. The double Purple Meadow- 
Saffron, differeth from the former, 
in that the Flowers are ſmaller, 
the Leaves of them ſharper pointed, 
and of adeeper purpliſh red Colour. 

- Corcuicum variegatum Flore 
pleno. The double variegated Mea- 
d-w-Scfjron, is like the firſt double 
Kind, only ſome of the Leaves of 
the double Flower will be ſtriped, 
and guarded with White, upon the 
pale 5luſh Ground. 

Coremqe un maximumFlore ple- 
no. The greateſt double Mieadow-Saf- 


freu, hath Flowers much bigger, and 


more double tnan any of the for- 
mer, containing very many round 
pointed Leaves, of pale purpliſh 
Bluſh Colour, ſpreading open, and 
formirg a gallant double Flower, 
far tranſcending any of the former 

double K inds. | 
The Roots of the Colchicams, be- 
ing ſet about the end of Awgwſt, or 
beginning of September, will ſud- 
denly put forth Fibres, and ſhort- 
ly after Flowers, being the firſt 
blovyn from the Time of the ſetting 
of the dry Roots, of all others, al- 
tho' vulgarly accounted. the laſt, 
which are indeed the firſt that 
flower, ſome of them in Septeme 
ber, others in Oftober , the firſt 
Parry-coloured', and that of Co 
being commonly the laſt. | 
T hey are ealily planted, the 
Roots lofing their Fibres, which 
may be taken up as ſoon as the 
green Leaves are dried down, and 
IN kept 


kept out of the Ground until the 
fore-mentioned Time of their Plan- 
ting; they affect a moiſt Ground, 
but being hardy, will thrive and 
encreaſe in alnioſt any Soil, only 
that Chio is tender, and will not 
proſper, unleſs it be planted in a 


warm Place, where it may have 


the Comtort of the Sun, and Be- 
nefit of Shelter from the Froſt, 
Wet, and Cold in Winter, where- 


of it is very impatient. I doubt 


not but other fine Varieties may 
be raiſed by the ſowing of the 
Seeds of the belt Kinds; the Man- 
ner of handling them, is the fame 
with that of Tulips, and other 
bulbuus Roots that loſe their Fi- 
bres. 

Coro ssi, a Name given to 
a Plant which very much reſembles 
an Aron, and is undoubtedly a Spe- 
cics of it. We have lately receiv'd 
it plentitully from Portugal, tho' I 
have ſeen it in our more curious 
Gardens, as long as I can remem- 
ber; it is this Year 1724 in the 


greateſt Strength and moſt promi- 


tang State of Flowering at the Phy- 
ſick Garden at Chelſey, that I have 
yet ſeen it in England, but it is in 
the Tanners Bark in a Glaſs Cale ; 
and indeed, I find it requires a 
great deal of Heat, and ſhould be 
kept in a good Stove in the Winter; 


it is encreas'd from Offsets, which 


tpring from the Root; the ule of it, 
1 learn, is to put ſome of the Root 
in Soops, to give them a high 
Taſte, tor the Root is very hot. 
Corocrxrats, Off. is call'd in 
Greek, o , and allo omwa 
Ti eg, that is, Sicua Picra, or Bit- 
ter Cucumber, but generally Bitter 
Apple, and Bitter Gourd, and Wild 
Citrul, and Coloquintida, is a Plant 
that grows much like the Cucum- 
ber, catching hold with its Claſpers 
any thing that ſtands near it; its 
Fruit is round and ſmall, exceeding 
bitter ; it may be raiſed from Seeds 


ww - 
{own on an hot Bed in March, and 
trained up under Cover, till the 
end of May, and then expoled to 


the Air, as other Gourds. 
curbita and Pepo, tor the more par- 
ticular Management of it, 


Corours, as they are natural in 
Plants, according to Dr. Grew and 
ſome others, admit of the following 
Contiderations, 


As they appear in the Plants 
themſelves, & may be obſerved in 
the firſt Place, That there is a 
tar leſs Variety in the Colours of 
Roots than of the other Parts, the 
Parenchyma being within the Skin, 
uſually White, fometimes Yellow, 
rarely Red; the Caule hereof being, 
for that they are kept by the Earth 
from a tree and open Air, which 
concurreth with the Juices. of the 
ſeveral Parts, to the Production of 
their ſeveral Colours ; and there- 
fore. the upper Parts of“ Roots, 
when they happen to ſtand naked 
above the Ground, are often dyed 
with ſeveral Colours ; ſo the Tops 
of ſeveral Roots will turn Red; 
thoſe of Mullen, Turneps, and Ra- 


diſhes, will turn Purple, and ma- 


ny others Green; whereas, thoſe 
of the ſame Roots, which lie 
more under Ground are commonly 
White. 

As they appear upon the Infu- 
ſion of Plants into ſeveral Sorts of 
Liquors, f 

As upon the Mixture of thoſe 
Infufions of Plants, or of any one of 
them with ſome other Liquor. 

As Roots are moſt commonly 
white,fo the Leaves are green, which 
Colour is fo proper to them, that ma- 
ny Leaves, as thoſe of Sage, the young 
Sprouts, St. John's Wort, and others, 
which are reddiſh when in the Bud, 
upon their full Growth acquire a per- 
fe& Green. The Cauſe of this Co- 


lour is the Action of the Air both 
from 


See Cu- 
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from within and from without the 
Plant, upon the Juices thereof, 
whereby it ſtrikes them into that 
Colcur. c | 

By the Air from without, I mean 
that which ſurrounds the Body of 
the Plant, which is the Cauſe of 


its Greenneſs, not meerly as it is 


contiguous to it, but as it pene- 
trates through the Pores ol the 
Skin thereinto, and ſo mixing with 
the Juices thereot, plainly dies or 


. ſtrikes them into a Green. 


By the Air from within, I mean 
that which entering together with 
the Aliment” at the Root, thence 
aſeends by the Air-Veſſels into the 
Trunk and Leaves, and is there 
transfuſed into all the ſeveral Jui- 
ces thereby, likewiſe concurring to 
their Verdure 3 whence it is, the 
parts of Plants which lye under 
Water are Green, as well as thoſe 
which ſtand above it, becaule, tho' 
the ambient Air contain'd in the 
Water be but little, yet the want 
of it is compenſated by that which 
aſcends from the Root. And there- 
fore it is obſervable, that the Stalks 
of Marſh-mallows and ſome other 
Plants, being cut tranſverſly, tho? 
the Parenchyma of the Bark be 
white, yet the Sap veſſels, which 
lie within that Varenchyma, are 
as green as the Skin itſelf, becauſe 
they ſtand cloſe to the Air. veſſels; 
the Parenchyma, I ſay, which is 
intercepted trom the Air without, 
by the Skin, and from the Air with- 
in by the Sap Veſſels, which are 
next Neighbours to that within, 
are both ' equally green. 
wiſe, if a Carrot be plucked up, 
and ſuffered to lie ſome Time in 
the open Air , that Part which 


ſtandeth in and near the Center, 


among | the Air- Veſlels, will be- 
come green as well as the Skin; all 
other Parts continuing of a red- 
diſh Yellow as before; the Air 
therefore, both from without and 


So like- 
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from within the Plant, togethe 


with the Juices of the Plant, are 
all the concurrent Cauſes its 


Verdure. 


But how doth the Air concur to 


the Greenneſs of Plants? I anſwer; 


Not as it is meerly either cold or 
dry, or moiſt, nor yet quatenus 


Air; but as it is a mix'd, and 


particularly a ſaline Body, (that is) 
as there is à conſiderable Quantity 
of ſaline Parts mixed with thoſe 
which are properly Aerial, it being 
plain, from maniſold Experience, 
that the ſeveral Kinds of Salts are 
the grand Agents in the Variation 
of Colours: So that to ſpeak ſtrict- 
ly, altho' Sulphur be indeed the 
Female, or Materia Subſtrata of all 
Colours, yet Salt is the Male or 
Prime Agent by which the Sul- 


phur is determined to the Produc- 
tion of one Colour and not of ano- 


ther. 

If thenit be the Air mixed with 
the Juices of a Plant, and the Salt 
of the Air that makes it green, it 
may be further asked what kind ot 


: Salt? But this is more hard to 


judge ot; yet it ſeemeth that it is 
not an acid, but a ſubalkaline Salt, 
or at leaſt tome Salt which is diffe- 
rent from a {imple Acid, and hath 
an Affinity with Alkalies. 

One Reaſon why 1 to judge, is, 


Becauſe, that altho' all x lants 


yield an Alkaly, or other Salt, diffe- 
rent from an Acid, and ſome in 
good Quantity; yet in molt Plants 
the predominant Principle is an 
Acid, ſo that the Supply of an 
acid Principle from the Air, tor the 
Production of a green Colour, as it 
would be ſuperfluous, to a!to inet 
fectual; a different I'rinziple being 
requiſite to the ftriving of this, 
together with the Sulphur, into a 

green Colour. | 
[ ſuppote therefore, that not on- 
ly Green, but all the Colours of 
Plants, are a kind ot Precipitate, 
N 2 reluiling 
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reſulting from the Concurrence of 
the ſaline Parts of the Arr with the 
ſaline and ſulphurcus Parts of the 
Vlant, and that the tubalkaline, or 
other like ſaline Part of the Air, is 
concurrent with the acid and ſul- 
phurecus Parts of Plants, for the 
Production of their Verdure ; that 
is, as they ſtrike altogether into a 
green Precipirate, which allo ſeem- 
eth to be confirmed by divers Ex- 
periments hereaſter mentioned. 
The Colours are various, diffe- 
ring therein, not only from the 
Leat, but one from another, yet 
all feem to depend upon the ge- 


neral Cauſes a{ore{zid ; and there- 


fore the Colours of Flowers, as 
well as of Leaves, do reſult nut 
{ulely from the Contents of the 
Plant, but from the Concurrence 
likewile of the ambient Air; hence 
it is, that as they gradually open, 
and are expoſed to the Ai, they ſtill 
either acquire or, change their Co- 


lour; no Flower having its proper 


Colour in the Bud (tho? it be then 
perfectly form'd) but only when it 
is expanded. So the purple Flower 
of Stock July wers, while they are 
in the Bud, are white or pale, So 
Batchelers Buttons, Blue Bottle, Pop- 
py, red Daiſies, and many others, 
tho? of divers Colours when blown, 
yet are all white in the Bud: And 
many Flewers do thus change their 
Colours thrice {ucceſiyely, as the 
youngeſt Buds of the Lady's Lock- 
 #ng-Glaſs, Bagliſs, and the lib e, are 
all uhite, the larger Buds are 
purple or murrey, and the open 
Flowers blue, according as they 
come ſtill nearer, and are longer ex- 
poſed to the Air. | 
Put if the Colour of the Flower 
dependeth on the ambient Air, it 
may be asked how it comes to pats 
then that this Colour is various and 
not one, and that one a Green? That 
is to ſay, That all Flowers are not 
Green as well as the Leaves: In an- 


Co 


ſwer to this, three Things may be 
premiſed. | 

Firſt, What was ſaid before is to 
be remembred, That here the Air is 
not a ſolitary, but concurrent Caule ; 
lo that beſides the Efficacy of this, 


we are to conſider that of the ſeve- 


ral Parts of the Plant, by which 
the Contents, both aerial and liquid 
are ſupplied to the Flower. 
Secondly, That in the Lymph+. 
ducts of a Plant, Sulphur is the 
predominant Principle, and much 
more abounding than in any other 
Part of a Plant, as alſo hath been 
formerly ſhewed. | 
Thirdly, That it appears, ac- 
cording to what we have obſerved 
in the Anatomy of the Flower, 
That the Quantity of the Lzm- 
phæducts, with reſpe& to the Air- 
Veſſels, is greater in the Flower 
than in the Leaf, 4 
It ſeemeth therefore, that the 
Air-Veſſels, and therefore the Air, 
being predominaut in the Leaf, 
Green is therein allo the predomi- 
pant Colour: I ſay predominant, 
becauſe there are other Colours lie 
veiled under the Green, even in 
the Leaf, as will hereafter appear 
more manifeſt. | 
On the contrary, the Lymphz- 
duds, and theretore the Sulphur, 
being more, and the Air-Veſſels, 
and therefore the Air lels in the 
Flawer than in the Leaf, the am- 
bient Air alone is not able to con- 
trol the Sulphur ſo far, but that it 
generally carries the greateſt Part 
in the Production of the Colour, yet 
in different Degrees; for if the Pro- 
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portion betwixt the Lymphæducts 


and the Air-Veſſels be more equal, 
the Flower is either White, or elle 
Yellow, which latter Colour is the 
next of Kin to a Green. If the 
Sulphur be ſomewhat predoniinant, 
the Flower will ſhew it {el} red at 
firſt, but the ambient Air hath ſo 
much Power upon it, as gradually 
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to turn the red into a blue; but if Parts of a Plant dependeth chieffy 
the Sulphur be much predominant, upon the ſaline Principles, and that 
then the Acid of the ambient Air the Flower hath a different Figure 
will heighten it to a fixed red. from that of the Leaf, it follows, 

Hence it is that Yellows and that there is ſome ſaline Principle 
Greens are leſs alterable upon the in the one, which is not in the 
drying of Plants, than other Co- other, eſpecially in all ſuch Flow- 
jours, becauſe the Air being predo- ers whole Figures are cut out by a 
minant in their Production, they greater Variety and Complication 
are leſs liable to ſuffer from it after- of Lines. 
wards, Whereas Reds and Purples, 
in the Production whereot Sulphur rioully ſhaped, yet agreeing fo far 
is predominant, are very change- in one common Figure as uſually 
able: So the red Flowers of Lyſi- to be flat, it therefore ſeemeth 
machia, upon drying, turn Purple, plaiv, that there is a ſaline Princi- 
and the young purple Flowers of ple in them all, ſo far one, as to be 
Gloſs turn blue. So likewiſe the the chief Cauſe of that common 
purple of Bilberries, and the Crim- Figure, and, in Concurrence with 
jon of baked Damaſons both turn the ambient Air, to be likewiſe the 
blue; for being gathered, and ſo chief Caule ot one common Co» 
wanting a continued Supply of lour, 'a Green. i | | 
freh Sulphur to bear up the Co- Whereas the Figure of the Flow- 
lour againſt the Force of the Air, it ers, and therefore their ſaline Prin- 
{trikes it down at laſt from Red to ciple being more varicus, and com- 
Purple or Blue. I conclude there- monly diitin& from that of the 
fore, That one principal Cauſe of Leif, it will eafily concur with as 
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The Leaves therefore, .tho' va- 


the Variety of Colours, is the over 


Proportion of the Lymphæducts to 


the Air-Veſſels, and therefore the 
Dominion of the Sulphur over th 


great Variety of Salts in the Air, 
whether acid, albaline, nitrous, 
urinous, armoniacal, or any other 
therein exiſtent to the Precipita- 


Air therein. 1 tion of the Sulphur into the Vari- 

Tf it be objected, That the Air ety of Colours. Thus far of the 
doth not deepen but heighten the Colours of Plants, as they appear 
Colour of the Blood, I anſwer, in their natural Eſtate. 
Firit, That I am not now ſpeak- 85 
ing of animal, but of vegetable o- Of the Cælaurs of Plants by Tafuſicn. 
dies: The ſame Air which-heigh- 
tens the Colour of Blood one Way, The next general Enquiry pro- 
may deepen that of a Flower ano- poſed to be made, was this, Aiter 
therz nay, and may heighten that what Manner the Colours of Plants 
of ſome Flowers too, ſome other few themſelves upon their Intu- 
Way. 7 lion into Liq ors. The Liquors, I 
And therefore, Secondly, it is to made uſe of for this irurpote, were 
te conſidered, That as there is not three, Oil of Olive, Water, and Spi- 
one only, but divers ſaline Prin- t Fine: The Water Ii uſed was 
ciples in the Air: So alſo, there are from theThames,becauſe I could not 
in the ſeveral Parts in one Plant, as procure any clear Rain Water, 22d 
in the Root of one Sort, in the had not Leiſure at preſent to di il 
Leaves of another, in the Flower any; but next to this, that yivids 
of another, and in the other Parts; as little Salt as any. 
tor ſince the Figuration of the | 
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As for Oil, itis known, that moſt 
Plants, either by Coction or long 
Infuſion, will give it their green 
Colour. I have likewiſe try'd tome 
Yellows, and find they will do in- 
differently well, as Saffron, which 
by Infuſion in Oil, gives it a light 
golden Tincture. WS 
Divers Aromatick Plants, as Mint, 
Mar jora m, Jr. being dry'd and in- 
fus'd in Oil, gives it a double Tin- 
cture, both green and yellow, one 
Drop of the Oil ſhewing green; 
but a good Quantity of it held up 
againſt a Candle, looketh reddi h, 
or of a deep Yellow, *, 4 

But there is no Vegetable vet 
known, which gives a true Red to 
Oil, except Alkanet Root, with 
which ſome colouring either com- 
mon or other Oil, vend it under 
the Name of The red Oil ef Scorpions. 


Theſe Things confirm what we 


have ſaid concerning the Caules of 
Colours in the Leaves and Flowers 


of Plants, upon thistwo-told Con- 


ſideration: 

Firſt, I hat Oil is the moſt pro- 
per Menſtruum of Sulphur. | 

Secondly, That Oils havea great- 
cr Congruity with Acids than with 
Alkalies, as I have formerly ſhew'd. 

I ſay therefore, that in Blues, 
Purples, and eſpecially Reds, the 
predominant Principles being Sul- 
phur and Acid, the Oil either ab- 
ſtracts the Sulphur of it ſelf, or at 
leaſt unlocks it; for the acid Parts 


whereby both of them are beſtow- 


ed ſeparately to their like Parts, 
in the Oil, upon which their Dil- 
union the Colour vaniſhes, that 
depending not upon either of them 
alone, which of themſelves are Co- 
lourleſs, but upon both united to- 
gether. - C | LE 

On the contrary, a green Colour 
not depending on a predominant 
Acid, but an Alkaly, or ſome ſaline 
Principle different from an acid, 
this will not be fo eaſily imbibed 
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ſeparately into the Pores of the Oil, 
but only by Mediation of their 
Sulphur; ſo that being both im- 
bibed without any Diſunion, they 
ſtill retain the ſame green Colour 
they had before in the Plant. 
Hence alſo it is, that red Roſes 


being dry'd and infus'd ſome Time 


in Oil of Aniſeeds, a more potent 
Me nſtruum than comnion Oil, they 
wholly loſe their own Colour, and 
turn white, the Oil remaining lym- 
pid as at the firſt, This is the 
Sulphur, or that part of it, on 
which chiefly the red depended, is 
abſorbed ſeparately by the Qil, and 
ſo the Colour vaniſhes. 

A ſecond Menſtruum I made uſe 
of was Water; and firſt Alkanet 
Root, which immediately tinctures 
Oil with a deeper Red, will not co- 
lour Water in the leaſt, _ 

Next, it is obſeryable, that Wa- 
ter will take all the Colours of 
Plants in Injufion, except a Green : 
ſo that as no Plant will by Infuſion 
give a perfect Blue to Oil, ſo there is 
none that I know of, which by lnfuſi - 
on will give a perfect green to Water. 

But altho' the green Leaves will 
not give their viſible Colour by In. 
tuſion in Water, yet they will give 


moſt other Colours, as well as the 


Flowers themſelves; ſo the green 
Leaves of Cinquefoil give à Tincture 
no higher than to reſemble Rhe ni 
Wine ; thoſe of Hyſſop, Canary, 


of Strawberry, Malaga, of Mint, 


Muſcadine, . of Wood - Sorrel Water, 
and ſome Drops of Claret, of Flood. 
wert Water, and a Dath of Clarct, 
and thoſe of Pawm, make a Tin 
&ure near as red as ordinary Clarct 
alone. All aromatick hot Plants 
give a yellow red I incture, or Co- 
lorem ex luteo rubrum: All Plants 
with a yellowiſh Flower give ei⸗ 
ther a pale Citrine, or yellowiſh 
Tincture, and the like. Yet all 
give net their Tin&ure in the ſame 
Space of Time, ſome requiring 2 

Fortnight, 
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i Fortnight, others a Week, others 2 ſtronger and fuller Tincture fo N 
gh five, three, or two Days, and ſome Water, than to Spirit of Il ine; as in [ 
of but one, or balt a Day; from hence the I inctures of Conſlip, Poppies, 9 
0 it appears, that the Colours of molt Cove · Fuly flowers and Ries, made | 
ar Flowers are begun in the Leaves, | both in Water and Spirit of Wine, bt 
. only Green being therein the pre- and compared together, is eaſily | i 
e's dominant Colour, as a Veil ſpread ſeen 5 ſo that for Tinctures made 1 
8 over them conceals all the reſt; but with Flowers, whether for Medi- [| 
5 paſſing on into the Flower, where eines or other Pur poſes, Water with 1 
* the finer Veſſels, as is aforeſaid, reſpect to the Colour, is the better bl 
= are under the Dominion of the Menſtruum, ſay for Tinctures made . 
- larger, they ſhew. themſelves di- with Flowers; for there are flome a 
w ſtinctly. other Parts, eſpecially Gums, as 1 
oY A third, and the laſt Menſtruum Gambejaa, Myrrh, and Ales, which 4 
- I made uſe of, was Spirit of Nine; give their Tinctures full and clear 
nd and here it is to be remark'd, That only to Spirit of Vine, ſome of 
0 as Oil rarely takes a Red, there be- which are us d by Leather Gilders, 
oF ing but one known Inſtance of it, and others, for the waſhing over of 
et nor Water a Green, ſo neither Sfu- Silver, ſo as to give it the Colour 
2 rit of Wine a Blue: I have try'd of Gold. Thus tar of the Colours 
2 with ſeyeral blue Flowers, as of of Plants, as they appear upon In- 
a Larkheel, Violet, Mallows, Burrage fuſion. 
of and others, whereof it will not take 
of the leaſt Tinckure. of the Colcurs of Plants preduced by 
i Again, tho? no blue Flowers, that their Mixture with other Budies. 
os I know of, will give a blue Tin- In, | 
. Qure to Spirit f Wine, yet having The laſt general | Enquiry pro- 
a been ſome Days infus'd in the ſaid pos'd to be made, is, Atter what 
_ Spirit, and the Spirit ſtill remain- manner they would exhibit them- 
ill ing in a manner lympid, and void ſelves upon the Mixture of thoſe 
in. of the leaſt Ray of Blue, if you Intuſions, or of any one of them 
Þ x drop into it a little Spirit of Sulphur, with ſome other Liquor? : 
5 it is ſomewhat ſurpriſing to ſee, A ſtrong Infuſion, or the Juice of 
aria that it immediately ſtrikes it into the Leaves of Roſe-tree, Raſpic, Stra w- 
ore 2 full Red, as if it had been Blue berry,Cinquefoil, Gooſeberry,Primreſe, 
10 before ; and ſo if you drop Spirit of Jeruſalem Cowſlip, Bear's ear, Bear's- 
55 Sal Armoniac, or other Alkaly up- foot, Peony, Bijt rt, Laurel,Goat's-beard, 
= on it, it preſently ſtrikes it Green, Tae Steel, make a purple 
Wy which further confirms what has Tincture: But that of Vine Leaves 
ods been ſaid before of the Cauſes of icarce maketb any Tincture at all; lo 
85 Vegetables Colours. there is ſomething elſe, beſides Sour- 
5 It is alſo oblervable, that the neſs, concurring to the Purple up- 
or green Leaves of Bawm, which give on Steel. 7 
ots 2 muſcadine Red, with ſome Rays Saccharum Saturni, drop'd on a 
bobs of Claret to Water, gives a pure Tin&ure of red Roſes, turneth it 
"= and perfect Green to Spirit of Wine, to a faint pale Green. 
ind is the only Plant of all that Salt of Iartar, drop'd upon the 
1th have yet try'd which doth the ſame Tin&ure, turneth it to a 
all W like, | deeper Green. 
8 It is likewiſe to be noted, that Spirit of Harthorn, drop'd upon 
* both yellow and red Flowers give a Lincture of * "YM of wn 
„r, | e 
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heel and Borage, turn them to a 
Verdigreaſe Green. | 

Spirit of Hartſborn, 
moſt green Leaves, doth not change 


them at all; the like Effects hnave 


Aqua Calcis, and Spirit cf S. Ar mo- 
niac. 


Theſe Experiments ſeem to con- 


firm, that it is ſome Alkaline, or 
other like Salt in the Air, which is 
predominant in the Production ot 
green in the Leaves of Plants. 

Salt of Tartar, drop'd on the 
white Flowers of Daiſy, changeth 
them into a light Green; which asit 
further confirms the aforelaid Poſi- 
tion, ſo likewiſe argues, that W hite- 
neſs in Flowers is not always from 
the Defect of Tin&ure, but that 
there may be white as well as yel- 
low, green, red, or blue J inctures. 

Spirit of Sulphur, drop'd on the 


green Leaves of Adonis Flower, 
Everlaſting Peas, and Hely Oak, 


turns them all yellow. : 

Sirit of Sulphur, on a Tincture 
of Saffrcn, changeth it nt. 

Spirit of Sulphur, on the yellow 
Flowers of Crowfoet, alters them not, 
neither are they changed by the At- 
fuſion of Alkalies. | 
So that it ſeemeth, that in all 
Yellows the ſulphureous Acid, and 
alkaline Parts, are all more equal. 

Spirit of Sulphur, on a TinQure of 
7iolets, turns it from Elue to a 
true Lach or middle Crimſon. 
Spirit of Sulphur, on a Tincture 
of Clove-July-Flowers, makes a bright 
Blood Red; into the like Colour it 
beightens a Tincture of red Roſes. 
do that as Alkalies, or other ana- 
Jogcus Salts, are predominant in 
Greens, ſo Acids in Reds, eſpecial. 
ly in the brighter Reds, in the 
Leaves and Flowers of Plants. Hence 
it is, that Spirit of Nitre, drop'd 
upon the blue Flower of Ladzes 
Locking-glaſs, Larkſpur, Bcrage, turns 
them all red, viz, into the red of 
common Lychniss But which is 


drop'd on 
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particularly to be noted , being 


drop'd on the ſaid red Flowers of 


Lychnis, altegs them little or no- 


thing, becauſe: that very Colour is 


therein produc'd by a copious Ad. 
mixture of the like Principle. 

The Sum therefore of what hath 
been now ſaid, of the Cauſes of ve- 
getable Colours, is this, That while 
their Sulphur and ſaline Principles 
only ſwim together, and are not as 
yet united into one Preei pitate, no 
Colour reſults from them, but the 
Contents are rather Lympid, as 
uſually in the Root, and many other 
parenchymous Parts. | 

When they are united, and the 
Alkaline are predominant, they pro- 
duce à Green. 


When the Sulphur, and the Al- 


kaline are more equal, they produce 


a Tawny. 

When the Sulphur, Acid, and 
Alkaline, there a Yellow. 

When the Sulphur predominant, 
and the Acid and Alkaline equal, 
there a Blue, | 

When the Sulphur ard Acid are 
predominant to the Alkaline, then 
a Purple. e 

When the Sulphur predominant 
to the Alkaline, and the Acid to 
them both, a Scarlet. | 

Laſtly, When the Acid predo- 
minant to the Alkaline, and the 
Sulphur to them both, a Blood Red, 
which is the higheſt and moſt ſul. 
phurous Colour in Nature. | 

From the Premiſſes divers Rules 
do alſo reſult for the making of I in- 
cures, either for Medicines, or for 
any other Purpoſes. 

1 ſhall only add one or two 
Notes: As firſt, That of all Co- 
lours,  Yellows are the moſt fix'd 
and unfading; as for Inſtance, If 
you drop either a Solution of Lar- 
far, or of Spirit of Sulphur, upon a 
Tincture of the yellow Flowers of 
Crowfoot, of Adonis, or of Saffrin, 
neither of them will alter their 
3 „ Colour, 
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Colour; which ſhews the Strength 

of moſt Yellows to reſiſt all man- 

ner of Impreſſions from the Air. 
Again, That the uſe of Salts is 


not only to heighten or deepen Co- 


lours, but alſo to fix and make them 
permanent; as for Inſtance, the 
Tincture of Clove: July-Flowers, 
made either with Water or Spirit 
of Wine, being expoſed to the Air, 
will often turn into a blackiſh Pur- 
ple. But the Addition of a few 
Drops of Spirits of Sulphur doth 
not only heighten the Colour, but 
renders it ſtable and permanent, 

_ Likewiſe of Salts themſelves there 
is Choice to be made; for there 
are ſome, which, altho' they fix the 
Colour, yet will a little give, as 
we ſay, and not hold thoroughly 
dry, as moſt lixivial Salts and ſtil - 


latious Acids. But there are ſome 


Salts which will not give in the 
leaſt, as Allum, that in Lime-Wa- 
ter, and ſome others, which latter 
is ſo far from being moiſtened, that 
it is rather petrified by the Air; for 
which Reatbn I take it to be one of 
the beſt Liquors for a ſtable and 
permanent green, and ſome other 
Colours. OO . 

Among all Water-Colours, the 
rareſt and moſt difficult to make a 


clear, bright and permanent, is a 
Blue. There are many Flowers of 


an excellent Blue, as thoſe of Bu- 
gloſs, Lark-heel and others, but 
they eaſily fade; and there are 
very few Flowers that will ſtrike 
into a Blue by any Liquor, being 
almoſt all changeable into a green 
Purple or Red; yet ſome few there 
are in which this Colour may be 
produced 3 as for Inſtance, the 
Flower of Lathyrus or Parſe-eyer- 
laſting, which upon the Affuſion of 
Spirit of Hart's-horn is changed 
from a Peach to as pure a Blue as 
the beſt Ultra-marine, that which 
hitherto is I think wanting in Wa- 
ter-Colours: Spirit of Hart's-horn 
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was the Liquor I uſed 3 but I que- 
ſtion not but that other Alkalies, 
and particularly Lime-water, wall 
have the like Effet, and ſo render 
it the more ſtable. | 
From what hath been ſaid, we 


may likewiſe be confirmed in the 


Uſe of the already known Rules, 
and directed unto others yet un- 
known, in Order to the V ariation 
of the Colours of Flowers in their 
Growth. The effecting of this by 
putting the Colour deſired in the 
Flower into the Body or Root of 
the Plant, is vainly talked of by 
ſome, being ſuch a Piece of Cun- 
ning, as for the obtaining a painted 
Face to cat good Store of white and 
red Lead. 

The beſt known Rules are theſe 
two; Firſt, that the Seed be uſed 
above any other Part, if the Varia- 
tion of the Colour be intended; 
one Reaſon whereof is, becauſe that 
Part being but very ſmall, the 
Tinctures of the Soil will have the 
greater Proportion to thoſe of the 


Seed: Beſides, the Tender and 


Virgin - ſeed, being committed to the 


Soil, will more eaſily take any pe- 
culiar Tincture from it, than another 


Part which is not ſo ſuſceptive, and 
hath been tinctured already. All 
the ſtrange Varicties in Carrations, 
Tulips, and other Flowers, are 
made this Way. | 
The other Rule is, to change the 
Soil, or frequently to tranſplant 
from one Bed to another; by which 
Means the Plant is, as it were, ſuper- 
impregnated with ſeveral Colours; 
which Way is taken for Roots and 
Slips. | 3 


The Conſideration whereof, and 


of the foregoing Experiments, may 
direct us not only in changing the 
Bed, but allo in compounding the 
Soil, as by mixing ſuch and ſuch 
Salts, or Bodies impregnated with 
ſuch Salts; I ſay, by mixing theſe 


Bodies in ſuch a Proportion with 


the 
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the Soil, as although they have no 
Colour in themſelves, yet may be 
effectual to produce a great Variety 
of Colours in the Plants they nou- 
Tiſh ; ſupplying the Plants with 
ſuch Tinctures as ſhall concur with 
the Air to ſtrike or precipitate their 
Sulphur into ſo many ſeveral Co- 
tours, after the Manner above ex- 
plicated, and fo to bring Nature's 
Art of Painting in a great Meaiure 
into our own Power. | 

Col urn is Biſtorta. 
Coruprina radix Virginiana, 
Virginia Snake-roo!, is Piſtolochia. 
Corvarinun Lignum, Off. in 
Engliſh, Snale · wocd, but ſuppoſed 
rather to be the Root of ſome Spe- 
cies of the Tree which bears the 
Nux FVomica; it is brought to us 
from Malabar in the Eaft- Indies. 
Dr. De Heid's Account of it makes 
it a malignant, ſoporiferous and poi- 
ſonous Drug, tho' it has been pre- 
ſcribed as a Febrifuge. If we can 
get the Seeds of it, we mult give 
them an Hot-bed in the Spring, 
_ houſe them in the Winter, con- 
idering the Climate they come 
from. | 
Corvumana,or Columbaria, and 
Columbaris, is Verbena, which ſee. 
Corumzma of Cæſalpinus, is 
the Aquilegia Sylveſtris. 
Corvmpninss, ſee Aquilegia. 
0LOQUINTIDA, or bitter Gourd, 
is Colocinthis. 
Corr's-xoor, Tuſſilago. 
Mountain Colr's-rOOr is Tuſſi- 
lago Alpina, which ſee. | 
Corvs Jovis, is the Horminum 
Luteum of Parkinſon, in Engliſh the 
yellow wild Clary, and Jupiter's Di- 
Haff. This is eaſily propagated by 
Seeds ſown. in Marob, and will re- 
main many Years. 
Corrs Ruſtica, of Cordus, is 
Atractylis. 
Cour RA, Off. is call d in Greek 
x0povraR, in Eng leb Baſturd- Senna, 
is pf varicus Kinds, commonly 


making pretty large Shrubs, bring - 
ing Strings of Flowers ſomewhat 
wing'd like Bean-Bloſſoms; we 
have ſome with yellow Flowers ; 
one Sort with fine Scarlet Flowers, 
which muſt be houſed in the Win- 
ter, as it comes from a hot Coun- 
try. Theſe are all raiſed from 
Seeds ſown in the Spring upon Hot- 
beds, ſome bearing their Seeds in 
bladders, and others in long Pods; 
as the Scorpion Baſtard Senna, which 
may be allo increaſed by Layers, and 
Offsets, and Suckers from the 
Roots. We may inarch them one 
upon another in May and June; 
Gerard and Parkinſen have given 
the Cuts of many of them. 
Coma Aurea, or Heliochryſum by 
ſome, and Stæcas Citrina, is in Eng- 
liſh Golden Tufts and Tellow-Caſſidony, 
is a Plant well enough deſerving a 
Place in the Garden; it may be 
propagated either by Seeds ſown in 
the Spring, or may be raiſed by 
Slips or Cuttings. We may ſee a 
Figure of one Sort in Dedoneus. 
Comm ſignifies the Summits or 
Tops of Plants, and alſo the Leaves 
of Trees. h 
Comacum Theophraſti, is Nur 
moſchata; but ſee Moſcbata nux. 
Comarus & Comarum, is Une- 
do & Arbutus. 
CoMBasBOGUs is Meliguetta. 
Comextey is Symphytum and 
Conſolida major. See Symphytum. 
Spotted Co urxEx, or Ws 
Comme; is Pulmonaria maculoſa. 
OMINHAM Indis, is Benzoin. 
Convkus, of Guilandinus, is 
Arbutus. 5 
Conves, of Avicenna, is Thus or 
Olibanum; which ſee. 
Conn1s, according to Belluneyſis, 
is the Root of a Plant, of the 


"Thickneſs of one's Thumb, yellow- 
iſn within. fide and black without. 


This Plant, he ſays, has Leaves 
prickly like a Thiſtle. Serabio 
from Diesſcorides tells us, that the 
1 | Decoctlon 
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DecoRion of this Root is good to 
cleanſe Wooll and Cloaths, and that 
it was uſed inſtead of Soap; which 
has made ſome miſtake it for the 


Plant which we call Soap- wort or 


Soponaria; but that is another 
Plant, as we may ſee under the 
Word S:ponaria The Cendiſi is an 
Arabian Plant, and will require an 
Hot bed to raiſe it with us. 

Convurxpum Plinii, is Vaccaria 
rubra. See Vaccaria. 

ConvkilLa, is Chondrilla. 

A Cont, is Canus. 

Convs, in Engliſh a Cone, is the 
Fruit of a Tree compoſed of many 
woody Scales of the Figure of a 
Cone or Pyramid, that is, having a 


broad circular Paſe, and being nar- 


rower upwards till it terminates in 
a Point ; ſuch is the Fruit of the 


Pine, the Firr, Gc. call'd Cones or 


Cloggs. 

Conrtxva of Plinii, is alſo call'd 
Alga Aquatilis Capillacea, and Li- 
num-aquaticum, in Exgliſh Threddy 
Water-weed and Hairy Water. weed; 
is a Plant only compoſed of green 


and browniſh Threds, growing at 


the Bottoms of Ponds and Rivers, 
and driving its Threds as the 
Stream runs. I have cultivated 
this in my Water-tubs among other 
Sorts of Water- plants; one may, by 
the Help of 
its Flowers in Auguſt : Some mi- 
ſtake this for the Crow-Silk, but 
_= is a much finer Texture than 
this. „ RY 
: ConstcrarRIX; i. e. Iris. 
Cons:1160, i. e. Heleboraſter. 
 Conso11Da minor, is Bellis mi. 
nr, 9 5 
. Cons011pa major, is Symphitum 
man. | 
. Consatipa media, is Bellis ma- 
jor. ; | 


Corso aurea, of Tabermon- 


tanus, is Solidago Saraſenica. 
Consotiva aurea, of Cordys, is 
Chamzciſtus or Helianthemum. 


icroſcopes, diſcover 


cen» 
Consoli regalis, is Delphini- 
um, or Lark-ſpurs. .. 


+ ConsoL1pa is a Name given to 
many Herbs of different Kinds, 


taken from the Tatin Conſolidare, 


ſignifying in old Times to ſoder, to 


cloſe or glue up the Lips of Wounds, 
and therefore was alſo call'd & lida- 
go; but as there were ſeveral 
Kinds of Plants which had thar 
Virtue, ſo all of thoſe were call'd 
by the ſame Name, and diſtinguiſh'd 
by proper Adjuncts, as Conſclids 
aure a, Conſolida regalis, Cc. in Eng- 
liſh Conſoun and Woundwort. See 
Solidago. n 
Cons o vny, is Solidago and Con- 
ſolida; which ſee. 
Great Conso udp, is Symphitum 
majus. | 


Middle Consovunp, is Bellis ma- 


or. 
g Small Coxnsounp, is Bellis mi- 
nor. 

Cod rRATERVA, Off. alſo call'd 
Drakena, and in Engliſh the Indian 
Spaniſh Counterpoiſon, is a knotted 
Root, encompaſs'd on all Sides with 
ſlender Fibres; it is of a reddiſh 
brown Colour without-ſtide, and 
white within, and of a ſpicey Smell. 
Both Father Camelli in his Letter 
to Mr. Ray, and Oſms in his Letter 
to Monardus,makes it to haye a Leaf 
ribb'd like a Plantain Leaf. If we 
could get theſe Roots to grow with 
us, they will require our beſt Stoves 
in the Winter. See more of this 
in Botanicum Officinale, | 
_ Convar Lilly, is Lillium Con- 
vallium. 

. Comma. See Conyꝛa. 

Convorivulrus major albus, Off. 
or Great white Bindweed, is what 
the Gardeners call Bearbind; à ve- 
ry unwelcome Gueſt in a Garden, 
Penetrating the Ground ſometimes 


with its ſtringy Roots near three 
Foot deep, fo that it is very diffi- 


cult to deſtroy; the beſt Way is to 


hough the Places where it grows 


every 
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every Fortnight, from the Time its 
Shoots begin co appear for fix or 
ſeven Times, or to plant the Piece 
fo incumber'd with Cabbage-plants, 
and hough it two or three 1imes. 


But all the other Sorts of Convelvu- 


das deſerve our Care to raile, as this 
does our Care to deltroy it. We 
have commonly in our Gardens the 
large Conveluvulus with the Purple 
Flower, and the ſmall Convolvulus 
with light blue Flowers intermix'd 
with yellow and white, call'd Con- 
vol vulus miner, non Convolvens flore 
ccruleb, and the Scarlet Kind of 
Virginia; but this laſt is rather a 
Kind of Quamoclit, being a long 
iped Flower; and the Convolvulus 
Flower is a true Bell flower: There 
is likewiſe a Quamoclit with fine 
cut Leaves, and with Flowers of a 
moſt piercing red, calbd Convolvulus 
pennatus Americanus, cut in Par- 
tinſon, which I have ſeen in Hol- 
land. They muſt all be raiſed in 
Hot-beds in March; but there are 
great Varieties of theſe Plants, 
tome of which will remain many 
Years, and muſt be hous'd in the 
Winter. | 
__ _Convorvulvs ceruleus major 
rotunditolius, The great blue Bind- 
weed, or Bell flower, with round 
Leaves. This poodly Plant riſeth 
up with many long and winding 
Branches, whereby it climbeth up- 
on many Poles, Herbs or Trees 
that ſtand near it, within a great 
Compass, always winding itſelf 
contrary to the Courſe of the Sun. 
On theſe Branches do grow many 
fair, great, round Leaves, and point- 
ed at the End, like unto a Violet- 
leaf in Shape, but much greater, of 
a {ad green Colour: At the Joynts 
of the Branches, where the Leaves 
are ſet, come forth Flowers on pret- 
ty long Stalks, two or three toge- 
ther at a Place, which are long and 
Pointed almoſt like a Finger, while 
they are Buds and not blown open, 


| . 
and of a pale, whitiſh, blue Colour; 
but being blown open, are great 
and large Bells, with broad open 
Mouths or Brims, ending in five 


Corners, and {ſmall at the Bottom, 


ſtanding in ſmall, green Husks of 
fine Leaves. Theſe Flowers are of 
a very deep Azure or blue Colour, 


tending to a Purple, very glorious 


to behold, opening for the moſt 
Part in the Evening, abiding ſo all 
the Night, and the next Morning 
untill the Sun begins to grow very 
hot upon them, and then do cloſe, 
never opening more: The Plant 
carricth ſo many Flowers it it ſtand 
in a warm Flace, that it will be 
repleniſked plentifully, until the 
cold Air and Evening ſtay the Lux- 
ury thereof: After the Flowers are 
paſt, the Stalks, whereop the Flow- 
ers did ſtand, bend downwards and 
bear within three or four black 


Seeds of the Bigneſs of a Tare or 


thereabouts; the Roots are ſtringy, 


and periſh every where. 
ONV OLV UL Us trifolius, five He- 


deraceus purpureus, The great Pur- 
ple Bindweed, cr Peli-flower with 
corner d Leaves. The Growing and 
Form of this. Eindweed or Bell- 
flower, is all one with the former; 
the chiefeſt Differences conſiſting in 


the Form of the Leaf, which in 


this is three corner'd, like unto an 
Ivy leaf with Corners, and in the 
Flower, which is of a deeper blue, 
tending more to a deep purple Vi- 
olet, and ſomewhat more reddiſh in 
the five Plaits of each Flower, as 
alſo in the Bottoms of the Flowers. 


Coxvolvurus tenuifolius Ame, 


ricanus, The red Bell flower of Ame: 
rica, Although this rare Plant (be- 


cauſe we ſeldom have it, and can 


as hardly keep it) be ſcarce known 

in theſe cold Countries, yet I could 

not but mention of it to incite 

thoſe that have Conveniency to 

keep it to be furniſhed with it. It 

ſpringeth up at the firſt 8 
| | ee 
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Seed with two Leaves with two 


long forked Ends, which abide a 


long Time before they periſh, be- 
tween which riſeth up the Stalk or 
Stem, branching forth diversWays, 
being of a browniſh Colour, which 
windeth itſelf as the former great 
Bell-flower doth, whereon are {ct 
at ſeveral Joynts divers winged 
Leaves, that is to ſay, many nar- 
row and long Leaves ſet on both 
Sides of the middle Rib, and one 
at the End. From theſe ſoynts 
ariſe long Stalks, at the End where- 
of ſtand two or three ſmall, long, 
hollow Flowers, faſnioned very like 
unto the Flowers of Bindweed, or 
the Flowers of Tobacco, and end- 


ing in like Manner in five Points, 


but not ſo much laid open, being 
of a bright red Colour, plaited, as 
the Bind weeds or Bell flowers be- 
fore they be open, with ſome few 
Threds in the Middle, which turn 
into n Cods, wherein is 
contained long and black Seed, 
taſting hot like Pepper; the Root 
is ſmall and ſtringy, periſhing every 
Year, and with us will ſeldom come 
to flower, hecauſe our cold Nights 
and Froſts come ſo ſoon before it 
can haye Comfort enough of the 
Sun to ripen it. N 
Convoryvriys cœruleus minor 
Hiſpanicus, The Spaniſh ſmall blue 
Bindweed. This ſmall Bindweed 
hath ſmall long Leaves, ſomewhat 
broader than the next that follow. 
eth, and not fo broad as the com- 
mon. ſmall] Bindweed (that groweth 
every Where wild on the Banks of 
Fields abroad) ſet upon the ſmall 


. trailing Branches which grow above 


two or three Foot high; from the 
Middle of theſe Branches, and ſo 
unto the Tops of them, come forth 
the Flowers at the Joynts with the 
Leaves, folded together at the firſt 
into five Plaits, which open into ſo 
many Corners of a moſt excellent, 
fair, sky-coloured Blue, (fo pleaſant 
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to behold, that oſten it amazeth 
the Spectator) with white Bottoms, 
and yellowiſh in the Middle, which 
turn into ſmall, round, white 
Heads, wherein are contained ſmall, 
blackiſh, cornered Seed, ſomewhat 
like the former, but ſmaller ; the 


Root is {mall and threddy, periſhing 


as the former every Year. i his 
never windeth itſelf about any 
Thing, but leaneth, by Reaſon of 
the Weakneſs of the Branches, and 
dyeth every Year after Seed-time, 
and not to be ſown again until the 
next Spring- | 

ConvolyvLvs purpureus Spicæ- 
folius, Lavender leafed Bindweed. 
This ſmall Purple Bindweed, where 
it naturally groweth, is rather a 
Plague than a. Pleaſure to whatſo- 


%, 


ever groweth with it in the Fields; 


yet the Beauty of the Flower hath 
cauſed it to be received into Gar- 
dens, bearing longer and tmaller 
Leaves than the laſt, and ſuch like 
ſmall Bell-flowers, but of a ſad 
Purple Cglour z the Root is living 
as the common Kinds, and ipring- 
eth again where it hath been once 
ſown, without Fear of periſhing. 


Coxyza, alſo call'd Pulicaria, Off. 


in Greek is v, in Engliſh Flea- 


hane, is of ſeyeral Sorts, making 
pretty large Plants, being of a clam- 


my Nature; ſo that ſuch Inſe&s as 
are light of Body ftick faſt to the 
Plants if they touch them. A Gar- 


den ſhould not he without ſome of 


them, which may be had in Seeds 
from the curious Gardens, and muſt 


be ſown in the Spring; but not up- 


on Hot-beds, the natural Ground 
will do. We may ſee Cuts of 
them in Parkinſon. 

Convza major verior Dioſcort- 
dis, The truſt great Flza-bane, 


This great Cony2a, which is ac- 
counted the trueſt and neareſt unto 


that of Di ſceri. lis, hath ſeveral hard, 
rough, or hairy, round, wooddy 
Stalks, two or three Foot high, 

whercon 
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- Whereon are placed, without Order, 
many long and narrow, pale-green 
Leaves, dented a little about the 
Edges, very vilcous, as the Stalk is 
alſo, but much more-in the hotter 
Countries than in this, and are 
ſomewhat like unto the Leaves of 
the Italian Starwort, but larger, and 
more pointed at the Ends: To- 
wards the 1 ops of the Stalks come 
forth at every Joynt with the 
Leaves a yellow Flower, ſomewhat 
large, like unto the Flower of 
Hawk-weed or Groundſel; which, 
when it is full ripe, turneth into 
Down, and flyeth away with the 
Seed. The Smell hereof is ſome- 
what ſtrong, but ſomewhat ſweet 
withal, and not loathſome; and is 
{o glutinous and viſcous, that what 
{mal] Thing ſoever, as Flies, Cc. 
lighteth upon it, is held thereon, 
Convyza major montana Germa- 
nica, Great Mcuntain Flea-bane of 
Germany. This Kind of Conyza 
hath ſeveral round, green Stalks 
about two Foot high, nothing ſo 
viſcous as the former, having many 
long pointed Leaves jet thereon 
without Order, of a {ad or dark 
green Colour, each whereot is tour 
or five Inches long, and an Inch and 
a half broad; the Flowers are yel- 
low, ſomewhat larger than the 
other, every one ſtanding at the 
Tops of the Branches upon a long 
Stalk, in the ſame Manner that the 
former do, that is, with a Pale or 
Border of Petals, and many (mall 
Thrums in the Middle paſſing in- 
to Down, and is carried away with 
the Wind, even as they do. There 
is another of this Sort with longer 
Leaves and leſſer Flowers. | 
Conrza Helenitis Mellita incana, 
Hoary, ſweet Flea-bane Mullet. The 
Flea-bane Mullet riſeth up with ſe- 
veral long and ſomewhat broad 
Leaves, near unto the Form of Fox- 
glove Leaves; but that theſe are 
hoary or gray on the upper. ſide, 
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and of a brownith green on the un- 
der- ſide, herein ſomewhat like unto 
the Leaves of Rha Helenii Felio, or 
Baſtard Rhubarb, with Elecampane 
Leaves: {he Stalks are hoary 


likewile, riſing to be two or three 


Foot high, ſet with the like Leaves 
as grow below, but ſmaller up to 
the Tops, where many Flowers 
ſtand together ; like unto the for- 
mer | klea-banes, and much greater 
than Groundſel, which turn into 
Down, and fly away with the 
Wind : The Root is compoled of 
many black Strings and Fibres, 
whereby it-taketh fait hold on the 
Ground: The whole Plant is ſome- 
what viſcous, yet much leſs than 
the firſt, and much ſweeter than it. 
Lobel giveth us the Figure of ano- 
ther Sort, whole chief Difference 


conſiſteth in that the Leaves are 


jagged or cut in on the Edges. 
Convyza Helenitis piloſa, Hairy 
Flea-bane Mullet. This Flea-bane 
is both in Form of Leaves and Flow- 
er, and other Things ſo like the laſt 


recited Flea-bane Mullet, that 


there is no other Difference to be 
found, but in that both Leaves and 
Stalks are, beſides the Hoarineſs, 
more hairy and rough than it, 
which cauſeth it to be held as a 

differing Sort. 85 | 
Conyrza montana piloſa, Hairy 
Mountain Flea-bane. This Kind of 
Flea-bane is alſo a differing Kind 
from the laſt, in that the Leaves 
as well as the Stalks, which are 
round, firm, a Foot high or more, 
are hairy and rough, being {ſmaller 
than the former, and not much 
bigger than the Leaves of Hyſſop, 
but as glutinous and viſcous (which 
may be by Reafon of the hot Cli- 
mate wherein it groweth) as the 
firſt, of a ſtrong virulent Scent, 
like to the Smell of a Goat. At 
the Tops of each of thele Stalks, 
which are many, ſtandeth one ſmall, 
pale, yellow Flower, ſomewhat 
lixe 
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like unto the Flower of a Sow- 
Thiſtle, which turneth into Down, 
and is carried away with the Wind 
as all the reſt are; the Root is black» 
iſh without, but white within, 
hard, dry, and wooddy, of an harſh 
Taſte, aſtringent or binding; the 
whole Plant elſe is ſomewhat bitter, 
with a little Acrimony allo to be 
taſted therein. 

Convrza odorata Cœrulea, Sweet 
Purple Flea-bane. From a ſhort 
whitiſh Root, with many Fibres 
thereat, ſpring up many ſmall 
ſhort Leaves, ſomewhat like unto 
the Leaves of the Garden Daiſie, 


but ſomewhat writhed 3 among 


which riſeth up a Stalk two Foot 
high ſometimes, browniſh at the 


Bottom, ſet here and there up to 
the Top with longer and narrower 


Leaves, where it is divided into 
ſmall and ſhort Branches, whereon 
ſtand many Flowers one above an- 
other, in ſmall ſcaly green Heads 
or Husks, compoſed of many {mall 
and narrow bluiſh purple. Petals, 
ſomewhat white at the Ends or 
Tips, with a ſmall yellow flat 
Thrum in the Middle; and in the 
Middle thereof there riſeth up ſe- 
veral white Threds, whereby each 
Flower, conſiſting of three Colours, 
white, purple and yellow, maketh 
it {ſeem the more delicate to tlie 
Spectators: After theſe Flowers 
are paſt, there cometh in thoſe 
Husks or Heads that held them, 


{mall long Seed lying in the 


Down, which together therewith is 
blown abroad with the Wind, if it 
be not gathered and kept. The 
whole Plant is of a ſharp Taſte, but 
the Root much more, almoſt as 
much as Pepper, and of a ſtrong, 
but not unpleaſant Scent. 
Coxvyza Cœrulea Alpina major. 
Great blue Mountain Fleabane. 1 he 
Root of this Flea-bane is ſmall, 
wooddy and reddiſh, from whence 
riſeth a thick hairy Stalk about a 


Foot high, divided in the Middle 


G0: -- 


into three ſmall Branches, each 
whereot hath other {mall Stalks 
and one Flower at the Head of 
them, which is of a purpliſh blue 
Colour, like unto the laſt, and 
likewiſe turning into a downy 


Matter, eaſy to be carried away 
with the Wind; the Leaves on the 


Stalks are thinly ſet thereon, being 
hairy, thick, long and narrow, a- 
bout three or four Inches in Length, 
and about an Inch in Breadth. 
Conrza Cœrulea Alpina minor, 
Small blue Mountain Flea - bane. 
This ſmall Plant is ſcarce an Hand's 
Breadth high, having a ſmall, round, 
flender Stalk, tomewhat hairy, 
whereon groweth one bluiſh Flow- 
er like unto the greater Kind of 
Mountain Flea- bane, about one 
third as big, with many Threds in 
the Middle, flying away with the 
Mind, when it is ripe, as the 
other: It hath many [mall Leaves 
at the Bottom of the Stalk and the 


Top of the Root, Which are of a 


pale green Colour, and abou three 


Inches long, but ſhorter as they 
grow higher upon the Stalk, every 


one having a thort Foot-ſtalk at 
the Bottom thereot; the Root is 
blackiſh and fibrous. 

 Corvua minor vera Penz, The 
frueſt ſmall Flea-bane. The little 
Flea-bane is ſeldom found with 
more than one Stalk riſing from 
the Root, which is a Foot and a 


half, or ſometimes two Foot high, 


hairy and vilcous allo, but greener 
than the great Kind, as the Leaves 
are, which are long, narrow, fat or 


| viſcous, ſomewhat like unto the 


Leaves of Linaria, or Toad: flax, ſet 
thereon up to the Top, where it 
ſometimes brancheth forth; or from 


the Middle thereof upwards with 


the ſmall Leaves come ſmall, pale, 
yellow Flewers, like unte the 


great Kind, which turn into Down, 


and 
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and are blown away with the 
Wind as the others are: The Root 
is ſmall and ſlender, with a few 
Fibres thereat 3 but the whole 
Plant ſmelleth ſweeter than moſt ot 
the former, and dyeth every Year. 

Conyza minor Rauwolhi, Small 
Syrian Flea-bane, The {mall San 
Flea-bane hath niany ſmall low 
Branches about a Foot or more 
high, whereof” the moſt of them lean 
or lye down upon the Ground, and 
take Root again in ſeyeral Places as 
they lye: The Leaves' that are ſet 
thereon are {mall and long, ſome- 
What like anto the Leaves of the 
Olive-tree, being fat and hairy al- 
ſo, of a ſtrong Scent, yet ſomewhat 
ſweet withal: The Tops of the 
Stalks are garniſhed with ſmall 
yellow $i lowers like unto the laſt, 
which, when they are ripe, fly 
away with the Wind, as they do. 

Copa, or Gum-Copal, is a clear 
white Gum brought from the Spa- 
niſh Weſt-Indies, with which the 
Indians uſe to perſume their Sacri- 
Rees inſtead incenſe 3 but we do 
not know the Tree it is gather'd 
from. | 

Corra Indis, are the Kernels 
broken and dry'd of the great Co- 
ker- nut or Palma Cocciiera, of 
which two Sorts of Oyl is made. 

Coxar., Corallium. | 


CokaAL-TREE. See Coral Ar- 


bor. 15 
CorAL-wORT. See Dentaria. 
CoraLLing, or Sea-Mcſs, Coral: 

lina. RE 

Con Arbor, in Engliſh the 

Coral-tree, is a Tree worthy our 

Eſteem for the beautiful Flowers it 

bears of a Coral red, and alſo the 

Beans it brings of the ſame Colour; 

the Flowers, the Beans, and the 

Leaves are in their Shape ſomewhat 

reſembling thoſe of the Kidney- 

bean, but larger; there are two 
fine Plants of them in the Royal 
Gardens at Hampton-Court in the 


co | 
Stoves there; but I do not know of 
any other Place in England where 
they are large. They muſt he rai- 
ſed from the Beans ſown in the 
Spring upon Hot-beds, and kept 
in our beſt Stoves in the Winter. 
Cox, or Corculum Seminis, is 
that Part of any Seed in which is 
the Radicle or firſt Root, and the 


Sem, or firſt Bud of the young 


Plant, or the Embrio of the Plant, 
which is nouriſh'd by the two Lobes 
or Ear- leaves, in which it is enclo- 
ſed; but this is further explain'd 
in the Figures. We may call it in 
Engliſh, Ihe Heart of the Seed. 
CoRALLINA, Off. or Muſcus mari- 
nus in Engliſh Coralline and S2a-Meſs, 
1s of many Kinds, of which is thz 


Sea-fan and other branched Plants, 


-whoſe Parts ſeem to be cruſted 
over as tho* they were petrify'd; 
but yet we find they are Plants 
that grow like other Plants of the 
Waters; only theſe are generally 
faſten'd by the Roots to Stones and 
Shells, from whence ſome ſuppoſe 
they can receive no Nouriſhment ; 
but | ſuppoſe the Sea Water alone 
will nouriſh them ſufficiently, as 
well as common Water alone will 
nouriſh the Lens Paluſtris, or the 
Air alone will preſerve ſome Sorts 
of Sedums, or the Sea Water will 
preſerve thoſe Plants call'd Sea- 
bolts, which are two or three Yards 
long, and have only a Imall Peble 
taſten'd to their Roots, which is 
cargy'd from Place to Place; but 
theſe have all Flowers and Seeds, 
as one may ſee with a Microſcope, 
There are ſeveral Sorts in the Mu- 
ſeum of the Royal Society in Crane- 
Court, Fleetſtreet. 

CoRaLtlion Herba, is Anagallis 
vulgaris, 


Corariiva album & rubrum 
Off. in Greek xοẽj i, in Engliſt 
Coral, is thought by ſome to be no 
more than a petrify'd Body, with- 
out any vegetatiye Life; but 1 

conceive 
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conceive that is a miſtaken Opinion, 
ſince we find ſuch vaſt Quantities 


both of red, white, and black, be- 


ſides other Kinds continually at the 
Pottom of the Sea, and thoſe are 
always branch'd in à natural Or- 
der like other Plants; but I have 
explain'd this at large in my Phi- 
aſepbical Account of the Werks of Na. 
ture. It is enough to ſay in this 
Place, it is of a Stony-like Sub- 
ſtance, and there are great Varie- 
ties of it which are found upon 
Rocks, and undoubtedly grow there: 
All the Cabinets of the Curious, 
particularly that of Sir Hans Slane, 
has various Kinds of it. 

CorarLtoipes Cordi, is Denta- 
ria; which ſee. 

Cox Divi Thomyx, is Fabæ, five 
Phaſeoli purgantes. 

CoramBLEt & Corambe is Cram- 
be 


Cornans is Rihes. 

Coxchokxuvs & Corcorus of Pli- 

BY, is Anagallis. 1 
CoxchoRus of Delachampius, is 

Piloſella major. 

CoxlANDRUN, Off. is alſo call d 
Corion and Corianon from the 
Greek xogzoy and xogiaror, derived 
from xoevs, Cimex, a Wall-Louſe or 
Punil in Engliſh, whoſe ſtinking 
Smell is much like that of Corian- 
der, while it is green. Criander is 
the Engliſh Name of this Plant. 
This is a Plant of good Uſe, and 


is much cultivated in Eſſex, where 


large Fields are ſown of it, which 
turn to good Account; it mult be 
ſown in the Spring- 

 ComanDrRUM vulgare, Corian- 
der, When Coriander firſt ſpring- 


eth up, the Leaves are ſomewhat 


broad, very like unto Parſley ; but 
after it is grown up into a Stalk, 
which is three or four Foot high , 


being full grown, they are ſmaller 


and finer every one than other up 

to the Top, where ſtand ſmall 

looſe Umbels of white Flowers, 
V O Le I. 
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turning into round, ſtriped, hollow 
Seed, of a whitiſh yellow Colour 
when it is ripe; the Root is ſmall, 
and periſheth every Year afterSeed= 
time : The whole Plant, Seed and 
all, while it is green and growing, 
hath a ſtrong and loathſome Sa- 
vour, ſcarce to be endured; but 
vrhen the Seed is full ripe and dry, 
it is of a reaſonable good Scent and 
Taſte without Offence. 

CokiAN DRUM minus odorum, 
The leſs ſweet Coriander, This Co- 
riander hath the lower as well as 
the upper Leaves all finely cut in 
and jagged ; the Stalks grow lower, 
not halt a Foot high, and lying al- 
moſt on the Ground, with white 
Flowers on them, and round Seed 
as the other, but fuller and greater, 


and two always joyned together. 


CoranDprUM alterum fatidiſſi- 
mum, The ſtinking Coriander. This 
other Coriander hath ſundry ſmall 
Stalks that are five ſquare, being 
firm and not hollow, nor growing 
high, all the Leaves whereot are as 
fine as the uppermoſt of the firſt 
at the Tops ot the Stalks ſtand ſuch- 
like ſmall Umbels of purpliſh white 
Flowers, after which come round 
Seeds like the others, but two al- 
ways joyned together. The Root 
is great, dying yearly as the other. 
The Smell hereof is more ſtrong 
and offenſive than the other to the 
Head and Senſes. 

Coxis, from the Greek xoezs, in 
Engliſh, Low Heath Pine, is of ſeve- 
ral Kinds, holding their green 
Leaves in the Winter; they brin 
pretty Flowers ſomewhat famion 4 


like theſe of St. John's. wort; and 
are all raiſed from Seeds ſown in 


the Spring. They grow wild in 

Spain, and in Italy, and about Ment- 

pelier, There are Cuts of chem in 

Parkinſons 

Conx-rREZ. See Suber. 
Coranper is Coriandrum. 
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Coan, a general Term for all 
Sorts of Grain, uſed for Bread or 
Meal, is in Latin Fruges and Cerea- 
lis; which ſee. - 

Corn Marigold, is Chryſanthe- 
mum. EY | 

Conrntora of Cæſalpinus, is the 
Geniſta I inctoria. 5 

Corn-Flowers, or Corn-Bottles 
or Blue-Bottles. See Cyanus. 

Corn-Violet, or July-Flower, 
or Pink, is Venus Lcoking-glaſs. is 
Viola Pentagona and Speculum Ve- 
neris ; which ſee. z 

Corn-Poppy, or 
Papaver erraticum. 

Cornar-Sallad, or Lamb Latuce, 
or Corn-Sallad, is La&uca agnina. 

Corner Tree, or Cornelian- 
Chercy, is Cornus Mas. 

Corx-Flag is Gladiolus. | 

Cornv Cervinum, is alſo call'd 
Coronopus from the Greek noggnowmes, 
which ſignifies a Crow-foot, from 
the Figure of its Leaves ; but they 
are more like Buck's or Stag's-hprns, 


Corn-Roſe, is 


as the firſt Name intimates, We 
call it in Engliſh, Buck s-horn, 


Hart*s-horn, Buck s- horn Plantain, 
Herb-Ivy, Herb- Eve, Swine's- Creſſes, 


and Mart - Creſſes. There are ſeve- 


ral Sorts of it, which may be ſown 
in the Spring. The Coronopus Ru- 
ellii repens, or the creeping Hart's- 
horn, is eat as a Sallad. | here are 
Figures in Gerrard and Parkinſon, 
Cornus Mas, Of. 


and Cornelian Cherry-tree 5 the Cor- 


ays Femina is calld in Greek dulv 


XEearia, and in Engliſh the Deg's- 
_ berry-tree and Garter- tree. Of the 
Cornelian Cherries we have two 
Sorts, the red and the white, which 
are propagated by ſetting the Stones 
in February, or may be inarched 
upon one another, alſo may be in- 
creaſed by Layers and Suckers from 
the Roots; ſo likewiſe we may 
propagate the Crnus Fæmina or 
Dog - berry- tree; the beſt Tin of 


F. in Greek is 
Xegxvtia, in Engliſh the Cornel-tree 


CO 
tranſplanting them is in September; 
and we may inarch the Cornus Mas 
upon the Cornus Fæmina. 

. Corona Fratrum is a beautiful 
Kind of Thiſtle, educated like 
other Thiſtles. See Carduus. 

Corona Sulis, is. Flos Solis. 
Corona Imperialis, in Engliſh 
the Crown Imperial, is a Flower ve- 


ry well known in every Garden, 


and makes a good Shew in the 
Spring. We have, beſides the 
common Sort, the Double, the Yel- 
low, the White, and two or three 
other Sorts beſides the common 
Sort, with variegated Leaves: TI he 
Roots of theſe are bulbous, and in- 
creale by Offsets, which may be 


taken from the great Roots as ſoon 


as the Flower-Stalks are wither'd; 
and then we may alſo tranſplant 
the old Roots: Theſe Roots are 
ſtrong: ſcented like a Fox, and will 
give good Diverſion to have one of 
them trail'd an Hour before a Pack 
of Fox-hounds. 

CoroNnULa Fiatrum, is Alypum. 

Coronovvs, Off. is Cornu Cer- 
vinum; which ſee. 

Cor Indum is Fiſum Cordatum. 

Corraco is Borrago. | 

Corr6101a of Cordus, is Poly- 
gonatum majus. 

Conx Ru ſpinis horrida, is A ſpa- 
ragus ſpinoſus. See Aſparagus for 
its Culture. | 

Coxrex, in Engliſh the Bark fa 
Tree or other Plant, is the outward 
Coat or Covering of the Wood, or, 
as ſome Authors have it, the Cru 
of the Tree; under this is another 
Tunick or Bark which is call'd 
Liber by all Authors of Account; 
but from my own Obſeryation, as 
in the Philoſophical Tranſations may 
be found, there is a third Bark; 

however, the Liber muſt be taken 
for whatever we can call Bark ur: 
der the upper Bark, to underſtand 
thoſe who have wrote of it; tho' 
am perſwaded there is as much 

Neceſlity 
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Neceſſity of making a Diſtinction 
between the ſecond and third, which 
1 have diſcovered, as there is in 
making the upper Bark Cortex, and 
the Bark under it Liber; for the 
Offices of every one of theſe are 
and ſo the Virtues of 
the three Barks muſt be all diffe- 
rent from one another. See more 
of the Bark likewiſe in my New 
Improvements. | 

 Conrex Peruanus, Of. is alſo 
calld China- China, and Cuinquina, 
and Febrifugum, in Engliſh, The Je- 
ſaits Bark, comes from a Tree, ac- 
cording to Dr. Oliver's Account in 
the Phil:ſophical Tranſattitns, about 
the Bigneſs of a Plum-tree, with 
Leaves like Ivy; the Indians call it 
Luaranga; they ſtrip the Tree of 


the Bark about Autumn, which is 


renew'd again in four Months: It 
brings a Fruit like a Cheſnut, 
which might be raiſed in Hot-beds, 


and mult be preſerv'd in our beſt 


Stoves. | 

Cortex Winteranus, Off. in Eng- 
liſh Winter's Bark or Winter's Cinna- 
anon, diſcover'd by Captain Winter 
about the Coaſt of Magellan, comes 
from a Tree whoſe Leaves are like 
thoſe of our common Bay, and the 
Flowers white and ſweet - ſcented, 
bringing Berries of a greeniſh Co- 
lour If we get any of them ſound, 
they muſt be tenderly nurſed. 

Corus, in Engliſh Bear's-ear 
Sanicle. See Sanicula. 

CorvypaLiis, i. e. Fumaria mon- 
tana lutea. See Fumaria for its 
Culture. | | | 

CorvypaALiion, is Fumaria. 

Coxxrus, or Nux avellana, in 
Greek use TorTIxn, that is Nux 
Pontica, in Engliſh Hazel nut and 
Hilbert; the Hazel is of. good Pro- 
fit in our Coppices tor the ſake of 
its Twiggs, which are uſed in mak- 
ing of Hurdles and other Works ; 
the Nuts likewiſe are ſometimes 
profitable; however, the Filberts 


co 
are molt eſteem'd, and may be graf- 


ted upon the common Hazel. Of 
the Filbert there is the white and 


the red, which laſt is eſteem'd the 


beſt. There is alſo a Cob-nut, 
which is the largeſt of this Kind. 


They may all be raiſed from Nuts 


fown in February, or from Suckers 


taken from the Roots in October, or 


early in the Spring; they love a 
light Soil. | 
Corymsa is Lichnis ſativa. 
Coxxuzus, according to the an- 
cient Writers of Plants, is a Clu- 
ſter of Berries growing after the 
Manner of Ivy-Berries, as Pliny 
ſays, Iib 16. cap. 34. in his Deſcrip- 
tion of the Ivy, Racemis in or- 
bem circumactis, qui vocantur Corym- 


bi; alſo it is uſed for ſuch as bring 


their Flowers in a {phzrical Figure, 
as the Onion and Leek, or for ſuch 
as the Daiſie, Corn-Marigold, c. 
from whence the Word Commbife- 
cus. 

CoOSMOSANDALOS, is 
Mariz. 


Cosrta Herba, of Camerarius, is 


Calceolus 


the Hieracium latifolium primum 


CluGii. 

Cosra of Bauhinus, is the Pul- 
monaria Gallorum. See Pulmonaria. 

CosrMARxx, or Alecoſt, is Coſ- 
tus Hortorum, Off. and Balſamita 
Mas; which ſee. 

Cosrive-TREE, or Binding-tree 
is Coru Arbor, ſomewhat like a 
Dwarf Oravge-tree: It grows a- 
bout Malabar, and ſhould be culti- 
vated with us very tenderly. 

Cos us, Off. in Engliſh Ceſtus, is 
alſo call'd in the Hortus Malabari- 
cus Isjana. Kua, and deſcribed in the 
11th Volume, and 15th Table of 
that Book. | 

Cormus, is the Olea ſylveſtris, 
or Olcaſter ; which ſee. | 

CoroNnakia is Gnaphalium 
which lee. 

Coronta malus, and malus Cy- 
donea, from the Greek ne A with 
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"Engliſh the „ ney Ys 1s of diyers 
| Sorts; but the beſt grow in Por tu- 
gal: They may all be grafted upon 
one another; and they likewiſe 
make good Stocks to graft Pears 
upon, if we would keep our Pear- 
trees in Dwarfs; ard beſides they 
contribute to make our Pears bear 
well and ripen early, but ſuch Trees 
do not laſt io long as thoſe graſted 
upon free Stocks: All the Sorts of 
Quinces are raiſed either from Off- 
ſets or Suckers which grow about 
their Roots, or by Layers, or by 
Cuttings made of the young Shoots ; 
all which Works are to be done 
about O#Fober, or in February. 

Cotronasrttr Geſneri, in Engliſh 
Geſner's low Baſtard Quince, is cul- 
tivated like other Quinces. Sve 
Cotonea malus. 

CorroN-TREE, is Goſſi pium and 
Xylon. | 
___ Corror-weeb or Cud weed, is 

Gnaphalium. 
> Corvia, Off. in Engliſh My- 
weed, is a Plant very like Camo- 
mile, but of different Qualities, 
It grows wild almoſt every where, 
and is eaſily propagated by Seed 
ſown in the Spring: There are two 
Sorts;of it, one call'd Cotula Fœ- 
tida, 7. e. Stinkins May. weed, and 
the other has no Scent. 
_ Corvra Lutea, of Dodoneus, is 
 Buphthalmum. | 
Corrr pon, is alſo Umbelicus 


Veneris, Off. or Venus Navel-wort, 


or Vall Kidney wert, or Wall Penny. 
wort, is in Greek xoTuvanSov, and is 
alfo call'd Acetabulum and Scutel- 
lum, and Herba Coxendicum; it is 


alſo calld in Engliſh Hip-wort ; it is 


near a-kin to the Sedums, being a 
ſucculent Plant like them, only as 


the Sedum flowers open like Stars, 


theſe are more jhaped like Bells 
there are great Varieties of this, 
which require Sheiter in a good 
Green-houſe in the Winter; tome 
o: them are arboreſcent, and bring 


CR 
very beautiful Flowers. In the 
Year 1714, I brought into England 
moſt of the Varieties which we now 
have of this Plant, which now are 
diſtributed to moſt of the curious 
Gardens : . They grow very freely 
of Cuttings between May and Au- 
guſt; and even their Leaves will 


take Root, being only lay'd upon 


the Ground at any Time of the 
Year. IF we hang up ſome of them 
in the Air, they will put out Roots 
in moiſt Weather, and then being 
planted, will become good Plants: 
Theſe all love light Soil and little 
Water, but eſpecially in the Winter, 
obſerving this Rule, that the more 


ſucculent they are, the leſs Water 


they require. One may ſee the 
Figures of many Sorts of Cotyle- 
dons in Dr. Commelin's Hortus Am- 
ſtelodamenſis. 3 | 

Covnacy Indorum, or Cow-:tch, 
is Phaſeolus hirſutus; which ſee. 

Covxs, of Camerarius, is Malya 
quædam Syriaca. 

Cow-wnsar, is Cratæogonum. 

Cowstites, is Verbaſculum & 
Paralyſis. | 

Cowsies of Feruſalem, or Sage 
of Jeruſalem, is Pulmonaria macu- 
loſa. ed | 

Covucn-6rass, or Quick-gra's, or 
Doz-graſs, is Gramen caninum. - 

CovenTRY-BELLS* See Viola 
Mariana. | 
| Cowcumsrs, is Cucumber, See 
Cucumis. 

CxAB- GRASS, is Glaſs-wort, in 
Latin Kali. 

CaAB-TREE, or Wilding-Apple, 
is Mala Sylveſtris. 

Crap's-cLaw, or Freſh- water 
Soldier, is Stratiotes & Militaris 
Atzoides. | 

CRrayzisn Roots. 
cum. 

CxANE's-BIII. See Geranium. 

Crapim, or CraD#, is a Name 
given by the Greeks to the Branches 
ol Fig trees. 


See Doroni- 


| CramBici, 
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CxAMBTCI, f. e. Cambugio, and 
Gam bugio, which ſee. 


Ck ass4, is Succulenta, which ſee. 


CrassULa, is Telephium, which 
ſee. | ; 
CaarRmous of Thepbraſtus, is 
Agrifolium and Aquifolium. 
CRATE 0GONON, in Greet Keg- 
rar from the Greek Tov yoroy 
rear, i. e. Semen robore acuere, 
in Engliſh, Cow I beat; there are 
ſeveral Kinds of it, one Sort grow- 
ing wild upon our Heaths; they 
are all raiſed from the Seeds ſown 
in March; there are Cuts of ſome 
of them in Gerard; tis alſo call'd 
Melampyrum. 
CxRPAN ELTA Ttalorum of Came- 
rarius, is Dentillaria Rondeletii. 
GARD EN-CRESSES, is Naſturtium. 
Warr-Cressss, is Cornu Cer- 
vinum. | ; 
Sciarica-Crxsses, is Iberis car- 
damantica. See Iberis. | 
INbIAN-CRESSES, zs Naſturtium 
Indicum. „ 
Witp- CaxssEs, 7s Naſturtium 
Sylveſtre. 


WINTER - CRxkssESs, or Winter 
Rocket, is Barbarea. 
Warer -CRkSssESs, Naſturtium 


Aquaticum. . h 
Swine's-Cregsses , the ſame as 
Wart-Creſſes , i. e. Cornu Cervi- 
num. : | 
Cxtra Marina, is Foeniculum 
Marinum & Crithmum, which ſee. 
Cxrpis of Dalechampius, is Son- 
chus lævis anguſtifolius. See Son- 
chus. 
Cxxspixus Czſalpini & Matthi- 
oli, is Berberis. : 
CrespOLINA of Caſalpinus, is 
Abrotinum Fæmina. 1 
Crxtspoxs of Caſalpinus, is Pa- 
ſtinaca aquatica Lobelii. 
CxETHNMUM, ig Crithmum. 
Cxix Nod, according to Dioſcort- 
des, is the coarſer Meal of Zea, or 
Spelt-I/heat, with which the An- 
cients uſed to make their Pultages. 


raiſed there from Seeds 
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CRI NI TA, 7. e. Adianthum ve- 
rum. 

CxispNA Uya, Cordi, 7. e. Groſ- 
ſularia. | 

| Carsra Galli, is alſo calPd Pe- 
dicularis, and Pedicularia, and alſo 
Fiſtularia, is in Engliſh, red or yel- 
lew Ratti, or Rattle Herb, and Rat- 
tle-Graſs, and Cock*'s-Comb, and 
Lcuſe wort; there are ſeveral Varie- 
ties of theſe Plants growing wild 
with us, but may well enough take 
place in a curiaus Garden, and be 
fown in 
Auguſt and Seprember ; but if you 
once get them into the Garden, 
*twill be difficult to get them out 
again, ſor almoſt every Seed that 
falls will grow; there are Cuts of 
theſe in Parkinſon: We may ſow 
them allo in the Spring. 

CxisrA prima Czſalpini, is Me- 
22 luteum Latifolium. See 
Melampyrum. 

Cxiruuun Marinum, is Rock- 

Samphire, or Sea-Samphire, in En- 
gliſß; the Greeks call Crithmum, 
xplI,uey and xpildapor; the Sort 
which grows upon the Sea Rocks, is 
alſo call'd Fœniculum Marinum, or 
Sea Fennel; it is allo call'd Creta 
Marina. We have this Sea Sam- 
phire growing plentifully upon the 
Rocks upon the Engliſh Coalt ; but 
I bave cultivated the Plant in good 
Quantity in my Garden, both from 
Roots gather'd from the Rocks, and 
from Seeds which were ripe upon 
the Flants, ſowing the Seeds in 
March; and likewiſe I have had it 
grow from Cuttings in May. The 
Soil I made for this Plant, was 
light natural Soil, mix'd with Sea 
and, and it proſper'd very well. 


But we have other Plants which 


the Gardeners cal] by the Name 


 Crithmum, which are to be houied 


with our Orange-Trees. What is 


called Crithmum Cryſanthemum 


by Parkinſin, is a Ficoides. 


O03 Crocus, 
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Crocus, in Engliſh, Saffron, is 
a bulbous rooted Plant, which 
brings its Flowers in September; 
from whence the rich Cordial, 
call'd Saffron, is gather*'d, which is 
only the Piſtillum of the Flower, 
as may be ſeen in my Monthly Mri- 
tings, where there is a lage Ac- 
count of it; beſides which, there 
are two or three other Sorts of 
Crocus that blow at Autumn, but in 
the Spring we have vaſt Varieties 
of Crocus, which bring their Flow - 
ers of many Colours very early. 
Parkinſon tells us of near forty Sorts, 
and has given us Figures of them 
in his Hora. They generally en- 


creaſe ſour to every Root, if they 
are taken up every Year when their 
Flowers and Leaves are decay'd, 
but if they ſtand, will not encreaſe 
ſo much; but all the Sorts ſhould 
be put in the Ground again by the 


End of Auguſt. 
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enough, which is ſmall, round, and 
flat at Bottom, ſome white on the 
outſide, but whiter within, ſhoot- 
ing out ſmall Sprouts on every Side 
of the Root, which is the beſt 
Note to know this Kind, and the 
lefler purple, which are both alike, 
from all other Roots of - Saffron 
Flowers. | 

CrocUs albus major multi- 
florus. The great Snow-white Cro- 
cus. This great Saffion Flower 
riſeth up uſually with three or four 
green Leaves, larger than the for- 
mer, with a white Line in every 
one of them: 
greater, and more in Number, ri- 
ting together, but flowring one at. 
ter another, of a pure Snow-white 
Colour, and abiding but little long- 
er in Flower than the former. 

Crocvs albus major alter, di- 
ctus Mæſiacus. The great white 
Saffron Flower, or Crocus of Meſia. 


The Flowers are 


y odus vernus albus purus mi- 
nor. The ſmaller pure white Saffron 
Flower of the Spring. This ſmall 

| Saffron Flower ſpringeth up in the 
Beginring of the Year, with three being very like unto the Leaves of 
or four {mall green Leaves ſome- the yellow Crocus,/and as large, 
what broader, but much ſhort- with white Lines in them: The 
er than the true Saffron Leaves, Flowers alſo are as large as thoſe of 
with a white Line down the mid- the yellow, and many riſing ore 
dle of every Leaf: Between theſe . after another, like unto it, but not 
Leaves, out of a white Skin, riſeth of ſo pure a white Colour as the 
up one or two ſmall Flowers, former, or laſt deſcribed, but ra- 
made ol ſix Leayes a. piece, of a ther tending to a Milky or Cream 
pure white Colour, without any 
Mixture in it, which abide not in 
flower above a Week, or rather 
leſs: ſo ſuddenly is the Pleaſure of 
this, and the purple loſt: It flow- 
ereth not tor the moſt Part, until a 
Month after the yellow Crocus 
appeareth in Flower, and the ordi- 
nary ſtrip'd Crocus is paſt: The 
Seed is fmall, round, and reddiſh, 
yet not ſo red as the Seed of the 
8 contained in three ſquare 
eads, yet ſeldom beareth, but 
encreaſeth by the Root plentiſully 


This great white Crocus of Meſia 
riſeth up out of the Ground, al- 


the yellow, with four or five Leaves, 


with any reddiſh, but rather pale 

Skins. | 
Crocus albus Mæſiacus fundo 
violaceo. The great white Crocus 
Meſia, with a blue Bottom. There 
is ancther of. this Kind, like unto 
the former in all Things, ſaving that 
the Bottoms of the Flowers of this 
Kind, with ſome Part of the Stalk, 
next the Flower, are of a pale 
ſhining purple Colour, and riſing 
up a pretty Way into the Flower; 
whereas another alſo of this — 
; at 


moſt as eaſily as the firſt Sort of 


Colour ; the Root is not covered - 
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hath a little Shew or Mark of blue, 
and not purple, at the Bottom of 
the Flower only, which maketh a 
Difference. 

Cxocus albus fundo purpu- 
reo. The white Crocus with a pur- 
ple Bottom, This Saffron Flower is 
of the ſame Kind with the firſt, 
both in Root, Leaf, and Flower, 
in none of them differing from it, 
but in that the Bottom of this 
Flower, with that Part of the ſhort 


Fort · ſtalk next unto it, is of a vio- 


let or purple Colour, and ſome- 
times having here and there ſome 
purple ſmall Lines, or Spots on the 
white Leaves; it flowereth alſo 
with the firſt white, or ſomewhat 
later. 

Crocus vernus albus ftriatus. 
The white ſtriped Crocus. This ſtri- 
ped Saffron Flower is likewiſe near 
the ſame firſt Kind, or firſt white 
Crocus, having the like Leaves and 
Flowers, ſomewhat larger, but as 
ſoon tading almolt as it: But here- 
in this Flower differeth, that it 
hath pale bluiſh Lines and Spots 1n 
all the Petals thereof, and more 
principally in the three outer Pe- 
tals ; the Root is allo white on the 
outſide, like the firſt white, but 
greater, with young ones growing 
round about it. | | 

Crocus vernus albus Poly- 
anthos verficolor. The greater Par- 
ty-coloured white Crocus. The great- 
er Party-coloured Saffron Flower, 
hath his green Leaves like unto the 
ſecond great white Crocus before 
mentioned, having more Flowers 
than any of the former, except the 
firſt great white, the Petals where- 
of have greater Stripes than the laſt 
recited Crocus, but of a purple Vi- 


olet Colour, making each Petal ſeem 


oftentimes to have as much purple 


as white in them; the Root hereof 


is ſomewhat like the ſecond white, 
but of a little more dusky Colour 
on the outſide, and not budding 
out on the Sides at all, 
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Crocus vernus albus verſico- 
lor. The leſſer Party- coloured white 
Crecus. The Leaves and Flowers 
of this other Party · coloured Cro- 
cus are for Bigneſs in a manner 
equal with the laſt, but hath not ſo 
many Flowers riſing together from 
the Root: The Flower is finely 
marked with blue Streaks on the 
white Flower, but nothing ſo much 
as is tlie former; the Root alſo is 
like the laſt. 

Crocus Epiſcopalis.] The Bi- 
ſbops Crocus. This Party- coloured, 
or Biſhops Saffron Flower, is very 
like both in Leaves and Roots, unto 
the Neapolitau blue Crocus, but 
ſomewhat greater ; the Flowers da 
abide not ſo long Time blown, and 
have all the Petals, either wholly 
white, with blue Stripes on both 
Sides of them, or wholly of a fine 
delayed blue Violet-colour, and the 
three innern more blue, and 
finely ſtriped, both on the inſide 


and outſideof them; and fometimes 


it hath been ſeen to have three Pe- 
tals white, and three Petals of a 
pale blue. 
Cxoc us ver nus Striatus vulga- 
ris. The Ordinary ſtriped Crocus. 
There is another Sort of ſtriped 
Saffron Flower, which is moſt com. 
mon and plentiful in moſt Gardens, 
which I muſt needs bring under the 
Rank of theſe white Kinds, al- 
though it differ very notably, both 
in Root, Leaf, and Flower, from 
all of them; the Leaves of this. 
riſe up ſooner than the yellow or 
white Crocus, lying ſpread upon 
the Ground for the moſt Part, but 
narrower than any of the former: 
Among theſe Leaves ſpring up ſe- 
veral Flowers, almoſt as large as the 
former great white Crocus, of a 


very bleak or pale purple Colour, 


tending to white on the iuſide, and 
in many almoſt whize, with ſome. 
ſmall whitiſh Chives tipt with 
yellow in the Middle ; The three 
| "WW 4 outer 
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outer Petals are of a yellowiſh or 
white Colour on the backfide of 
them, ſtriped every one of them 


with three broad FIPS, of * 
olour, an 


murrey or purple 
little ſprinkled with ſome ſmall pur- 

le Lines on both Sides of thoſe 

tripes; but on theinſide, of theſame 
pale purple or white Colour with 
the reſt. The Seed hereof is ſome- 
what darker coloured than of the 
white, and is more liberal in bear- 
ing. The Root isdiffering from all 
| the former, being rounder and big- 


gr than any of them, except the 


inds of Meſia, yet ſomewhat flat 
withal, not having any Shoots from 
the Sides, but ſetting off into Roots 
plentifully, having a round Circle 
compaſſing the Bottom of the Root, 
which eafily falleth away when it is 
taken up out of the Ground,.and 
covered with a brown Coat, ſome- 
what 'near the Colour of the yel- 
low Crocus, but not altogether fo 
bright: It flowereth uſually the 
firſt of all theſe Sorts, or with the 
firſt of the early Lellows. | 

Crocus vernus Striatus Fur- 
eicus. The Turkey ſirip'd Crocus. 
There is another of this Kind, 
whoſe Flower is a little larger, and 


of a deeper purple Colour, both on 


the inſide: and outſide; the green 
| Petals alſo are bigger, and of a more 
whitiſh Colour. ; | 
Crocus vernus Capillari fo- 
Ho albus. The white Crocus with 
ſmall Leayes. This white Crocus 
is in all Things like unto the pur- 
ple, of the ſame Kind, but that 
the Flower of this is wholly white; 
the full Deſcription hereof, you 
ſhall. have in that purple with ſmall 
Petals of this Kind hereafter fer 
Gown, whereunto I refer you. 
Crocys vernus purpureus 
minor. The ſmaller purple Crocus. 
The ſmalles purple Saffron Flower 
of the Spring, hath its green Leaves 
io like unto the fir white flowered 


8 
Saffron, that they can hardly be 
diſtinguiſhed, only they ſeem to be 


alittle narrower; the Flower is al- 


ſo much about the ſame Bigneſs, or 
a little bigger, and ſeldom beareth 
above one Flower from a Roor, 


even as the firſt doth, of a deep 


purple Violet Colour, the Bottom 
of the Flower, with the upper Part 
of the Stalk next thereunto, being 
of a deeper or blacker purple; in 
the middle of the Flower are ſome 
{mall pale Chives tip'd with yellow 
Pendants, and a longer Pointe, di- 
vided or forked at the top. The 
Root of this is in all Things ſo like 
unto the firſt white, that it is im- 


Poſſible for the moſt cunning and 


converſant in them, to know the 
one from the other. This beareth 
Seed very ſparingly, as the white 
doth, and is reddiſh, like unto it, 
but recompenſeth that Defe& with 
a plenti:ul Encreaſe by the Root; 
it likewiſe flowereth at the very 
ſame Time with the white, and en- 
dureth as ſmall a Time. 
CRrRocUs vernus purpureus 
maximus. Tie greateſt purple Crocus. 
This great purple Crocus is of the 
ſame Kind with the next deſcribed, 
as well in Root as Leaf, but greater, 
for the green Leaves hereof are the 
greateſt and broadeſt of all other 
Crocus, with. a large white Line in 
the middle of every one; it ſpring- 
eth up much later than the former, 
and doth not ſhew its Flower until 
the other be paſt a good while: 
The Flowers alſo are the largeſt of 
all theſe Crocus of the Spring-time, 
and equalling, if not ſurpaſſing that 
purple Kind that flowereth in Au- 


tumn, hereafter ſet forth, of a very 


fair and deep Violet Colour, almoſt 
as deep as the former. The Seed- 
Veſſels are large alſo and white, 
wherein is contained pale reddiſh 


Seed, like unto the next blue Kind, 


but ſomewhat greater. The Root 
is (as J faid before) like unto the 
95 ners 


one of t 
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next, that is flat and round, with 
a dusky- coloured outſide, whoſe 
Head for ſpringing in it is as hard- 
ly diſcerned. f 
Alter 7 albidiss We have 
his Kind, the Tops only of 
whoſe Purple-flower are whitiſh, 


ſor the Breadth of half the Nail of 


a Man's Hand, which abideth con- 
ſtant every Year in that Manner, 
and therefore is a Difference fit to 
be remember'd. 


"Cracus vernus Neapolitanus 


five cœruleus major, The greater 


blue Crocus of Naples. This great 
blue Crocus riſeth up with ſeveral 
green Leaves, breader' than any of 
the former (except the laſt) with a 
white Line running down the In- 
fide of every Leaf, as in the former, 
among which riſe up, out of ſe- 
veral white long Skins, ſeveral large 


Flowers, but not fully ſo great as 


the former, conſiſting of ſix Pe- 
tals of a paler Blue or Violet-co- 
lour than in the former, having in 
the Middle of the Flowers a tew 
pale Threds tipp'd with yellow, 


and a longer Pointel of Gold-yel- 


low Colour, forked or divided at 
the Top, ſmelling ſweeter than in 
the former, and abiding a great 
while longer, being in Flower uſu- 
ally even with the ſtrip'd yellow 
Crocus, or before the former Pur- 
ple, and yielding more Plenty of 
Seed : The Root hereof is not ve- 
ry great, but alittle dark on the 


Outſide, being round and flat with- 
al, that one can hardly know which 


is the upperſide thereof. : 

Crocps Neopolitanus præcoci- 
or. This Kind differeth very 
little from the former, either in 
Root, Leaf, or Flower, for the 
Bigneſs or Colour, but that it 
ſeemeth to be a little bleaker or 
paler Blue, becauſe it flowereth a 
little earlier. 

Crocus vernus Purpureus 
ſtriatus, The ſtrip'd Purple Crocus, 
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The Leaves of this ſtrip'd, Purple, 
Saffron-flower are as large and 
broad as the laſt, or rather a little 
longer; the Flowers alſo are as 
lentiful and as large, of a fine de- 
8 Purple- colour on the outſide, 
with three broad Streaks or Lines 
down the Back of the three outer 
Petals, and of a little deeper Purple 
on the inſide, as the other three 
Petals are alſo of a deeper Purple- 
colour, and are ſtriped with the 
ſame deep Purple about the Ground, 
or Bottom of the Petals : This 
ſometimes yieldeth three ſquare 
Heads, containing inthem browniſh 
Seed: The Root is like unto the 


laſt, and flowereth much about the 


ſame Time of the former. 

Cxocus vernus Purpureus 

verſicolor, The Silver-ſtrip'd Purple 
Crocus, This ſtrip'd Saffron flower 
is in Leaves and Flowers famewhat 
like unto the laſt ſtrip'd Purple, 
but a little ſmaller; the Flowers 
.are of a little deeper Purple thro” 
the whole Petals, (trip'd with Lines, 
both on the Petals and towards the 
Edges, which maketh a peculiar 
Difference from all the reſt, The 
Root of this is not ſo flat, though 
like it, and covered with a dark 
Aſh-coloured Skin: It flowereth 
about the ſame Time. 

Croc vs Purpureus flamme- 
us major, The greater Purple flame- 
coloured Crocus, The green Leaves 
of this Crocus, or Saffron-flower, 
are of a reaſonable Breadth and 
length, and of a pleaſant freſh green- 
nels, with a fair, broad, white Line 
down the Middle of them, riſing 
not out of the Ground ſo early as 
the next deſcribed Crocus: The 
Flowers are likewiſe of a mean Big- 
neſs, of a pale Purple on the out- 
ſide, ſomewhat whitiſh, eſpecially 
the three outer Petals; but on the 
inſide of a deeper Purple, and 
ſtrip'd with great Stripes like 
Flames, having ſome Chives in the 

| Middle, 
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Middle, and a longer one alſo fea- 
thered a little at the Top: The 
Root is white on the out ſide, ſome- 
what flat and round, but not ſo flat 
as the Neapolitan Crocus before de- 
{cribed. ; | | 

Crocus Purpureus flamme- 
us minor, The leſſer Purple flame- 
coloured Crocus. I his Crocus hath 
almoſt as broad and long green 
Leaves as the former, and ot the 
fame Verdure, which riſe up ear- 
Her than it, and is in Flower like- 
wiſe ſomewhat before it, being 
ſmaller for Size, but of as deep a 
Purple on the outſide as on the in- 
Ade, flamed with fair broad Stri 
from the Middle of the Petals, or 
fomewhat lower unto-the - Edges. 
Each of theſe give Seed that is of 
a pale.reddiſh Colour: The Root 
Is very like unto the former, but a 
little leſſer, 

Crocus vernus Purpureus 
Capillari folio, The Purple Crocus 
mwith{mall Leaves. This {mall Kind 
of Saffron-flower riſeth out of the 
Ground with two or three long and 
ſmall green Leaves, very like unto 

the Leaves of the fine Feather-graſs 
hereafter deſcribed, ſtanding up- 


right at the firſt, but afterwards 


lying upon the Ground; among 
which come the Flowers, ſometimes 
Three, but moſt uſually two upon 
one Stalk, if the Root be not young, 
which then will bear but one on 
a Stalk, which is very ſhort, ſo 
that the Flowers ſcarce ariſe above 
the Ground; yet laying themſelves 
open in the Day-time if it be fair, 
and the Sun ſhines, otherwiſe 
they keep cloſe, and do not open 
at all: And after one Flower is 
paſt, which doth not laſt above 
three or four Days at the moſt, the 
others follow, which are of a bleak 
bluiſh Purple in the Middle of the 
Flower, and of a deeper Purple 
towards the Ends or Points of 


the Petals, but of a more ſullen 
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or dark Purple on the outſide of 
them, and yellowiſh at the Bottom, 
with ſome yellow Chives in the 
Middle. The Seed is ſmall, and of 
a darker Colour than any of the 
former Crocus, contained alſo in 
{maller Heads, ſtanding one by an- 


other upon the ſame ſhort Foot- 


ſtalk, which then riſeth up a little 
higher, ſhewing the Manner of the 
ſtanding of the Flowers, which in 
their flowering Time could not fo 
eaſily be diſcerned. The Root is 
very {mall and round, having one 
Side at the Bottom lower than the 
other, very like the Root of a Col- 


pes chicum or Meadow-Saffton, cover- 


ed with very thick Skin, of a dark 
or blackiſh brown, Colour. This 
flowereth the laſt of all the former 
Sorts of Saffron-flowers, even when 
they are all paſt. 7 


CRxoc us vernus Purpureus 


ſtriatus Capillari folio, The ſtrip'd 
Purple Crocus with ſmall Leaves. 
This ſmall, ſtrip'd, Purple Saffron- 
flower hath ſuch. like Leaves as the 
laſt deferibed hath, between which 
riſeth the Flower upon as ſhort a 
Foot-Stalk, conſiſting of ſix Petals 


like the former, of a iair Purple-co- 


lour on the cut - ſide of the three 
outer Petals, with three Lines or 
Streaks down every Leaf, of a 


deeper Purple-colour, and on the 
inſide of a paler Purple, as the 


other three Petals are alſo; with 
ſome Chives tipp'd with yellow 
Pendents, and a forked Poincel in 
the Middle. The Root of this is 
ſomewhat bigger than the former, 
and rounder, but covered with as 


thick and as brown a Skin. It 


flowereth about the ſame Time 

with the former, | 
Crocvs vernus Luteus five 
Mæſiacus, The yellow Crocus. The 
yellow Crocus, or Saffron- flower, 
riſeth up with three or four Leaves 
out of the Ground, being ſomewhat 
near the Breadth of the great Purple 
Kinds, 
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Kinds, with a white Line in them, 
as in molt of the reſt : The Flowers 
ſtand in the Middle of theſe Leaves, 
and are very large, of a gold, yel- 
low Colour, with ſome Chives, and 
2 forked Point in the Middle. The 


Seed hereof is of a brighter Colour 


than any of the other. The Root 
is great and round, as great or great- 
er than a Wallnut ſometimes, and 
covered with reddiſh Skins or 
C oats, yielding more Store of Flow- 
ers than moſt of the former, and 
beginning to blow with the firſt 
Sorts, or preſently after, but out- 
laſt many of them; and are of a 
pleaſant good Scent. 

Flore aureo. Of this Kind we have 
ſome whole Flowers are of a deeper 
gold, yellow Colour than others, ſo 
that they. appear reddiſh withal. 

Flore pallido. And we have alſo 
another Sort, whoſe Flowers are 
very pale, between a white and a 
2 not differing in any Thing 
elſe. | 

Flore viredante luteo. And an- 
other ſmaller, whoſe Flower hath a 


Shew of Greenneſs in the Yellow, 


and more green at the Bottom. 
Crocus vernus flavus ſtria- 
tus, The yellow ſtrip'd Crocus. This 
Kind of yellow ſtrip'd Crocus, or 
Saffron-flower, riſeth up with more 
Store of narrower and greener 
Leaves than the former; and after 
the Leaves are ſpread, there riſe up 
many yellow Flowers from among 
them, which are not of ſo fair and 
bright a yellow Colour, but more 
dead and ſullen; having on the 
Backſide of each of the three outer- 
moſt Petals, three ſmall Stripes, of 
an over-worn or dull Purple-colour, 
with ſome Chives and a Pointel in 
the Middle. The Root of this 
Kind is very like the Root of the 
former Yellow, but ſomewhat ſmal- 
ler and ſhorter, and covered with 


the like reddiſh Skins, but a little 


ſadder. It flowereth not ſo early 


CR 
as the former Yellow, but abideth 
almot as long as it. 
' Crocus vernus luteus verſico- 
lor primus, The beft Cloth of Gold 
Crocus. The faireſt Cloth of Gold 
Crocus or Saffron-Hower, riſeth up 
very early, even with the firſt, or 
the firſt ot all other Crocus, with 
three or four very narrow and ſhort 
Leaves, of a whiter Colour than 
any of the former; which ſoon at- 
ter ſhew forth the Flowers, riling 
from among them out of the {ame 
white Skin, which includeth the 
Petals, bur are not fo plentitul as 
the former Yellow, being but two 
or three at the moſt, of a fair, gold, 

ellow Colour, yet ſomewhat pa- 
er than the firſt, having on the 
Back of every of the three outer 
Petals three fair and green Stripes, 
of a fair, deep purple Colour, 
with ſome ſmalt Lines at the 
Sides or Edges of thoſe purple 
Stripes. On the inſide of theſe 


Flowers, there is no Sign or Shew 


of any Line or Spot, but wholly of 
a fair gold yellow, with Chives and 
a Feather-top Pointel in the Mid- 
dle. The Seed hereof is like the 
former, but not ſo red. The Root 
of this Kind is eaſily known from 
the Root of any other Saffron- 
flower, becauſe the outer Peelings 
or Shells being hard, as it were 
netted on the out -· ſide, have cer- 
tain Ribs riſing up higher than the 
reſt of the Skins, divided in the 
Form of a Net- work: It is of a dark, 
brown Colour, and is ſmaller and 
rounder than the former Yellow, 
and not increaſing ſo plentitully by 

the Root. | 
Crocus vernus luteus verſi- 
color alter, The ſecond Cloth of 
Gold, or Duke-Crocus, There is no 
Difference either in Root, Leaf, or 
Colour of Flqwer, or Time of 
flowering, in His Sort from the 
laſt before- mentioned; for the 
Flower of this is of the ſame Big- | 
neſs 
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neſs and Colour; the only Note 
of Difference is in the Marking of 
the three outer Petals, which have 
not three Stripes like the former, 
but are wholly of the ſame deep 
Purple. colour on the Back of them; 
ſaving that the Edges of them are 
yellow, which is the Form of the 
Duke Tulipa, and from thence it 
took the Name of a Duke Crocus. 
| CxpTtvs vernus verſicolor 
pallido”- luteus, The pale Cloth of 
Gold Crocus. We have a third Sort 
of this Kind of Cloth of Gold 
Crocus, which hath Leaves and 
Flowers like the former, but dif- 
fereth in this, that the Colour of 
the Flower is of a paler Yellow by 
much, but ſtriped in the ſame Man- 
ner as the firſt, but with a fainter 
Purple-colour. The Root is alſo 
netted like them, to ſhew that it is 
but a Variation of the ſame Kind. 
Crocus vernus verſicolor 
albido - luteus, The Cloth of Silver 
Crocus. The chiefeſt Note of Dif- 
ſerence in this Saffron-flower is, 
that being as large a Flower as any 
of the former of this Kind, it is 
of ſo pale a yellowiſh white, that 
It is more white than yellow, which 
ſome do call a Butter. colour: The 
three outer Petals are ſtriped on 
the Back of them, with a paler, 
Purple blue, ſhining Colour; the 
Bottom of the Flower, and the up- 
r Part of the Stalk, being of the 
ſame Purple-· blue Colour. The 
Root of this is alſo netted as the 
other, to ſhew it is a Variety of 
the ſame Kind. 


And thus much for thoſe Saf- 


fron flowers that come in the 
Spring-time. Now to thoſe that 
flower in Autumn only: And firſt 
of the true Saffron. | | 

Crocus vernus ſativus Au- 
tumnalis, The true Saffron. The 
true Saffron, thats uſed in Meats 
and Medicines, ſhooteth out its 
narrow, long, green Leaves firſt, 
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F and after a while the Flowers in 


the Middle of them appear about 
the End of Auguſt, in September and 
October, according to the Soil and 
Climate where they grow. U heſe 
Flowers are as large as any of the 
other former or latter Sorts, com- 
poſed of ſix Petals a. piece, of a 
murrey or reddiſh Purple-colour, 
having a Shew of Blue in them: 
In the Middle of theſe Flowers 
there are ſome ſmall yellow Chives 
ſtanding upright, which are unpro- 


table, as the Chives in any other 


of the wild Saffrons before or here- 
after ſpecified : But beſides theſe, 
each Flower hath two, three, or 
four greater and longer Chives, 
hanging down upon or between the 
Leaves, which are of a red Colour, 
and are the true Blades of Saffron, 
which are uſed phyſically or other - 
wiſe, and no other. All theſe 
Blades, being pick'd from the ſeve- 
ral Flowers, are laid and preſſed to- 
rome into Cakes, and afterwards 
ry'd very warily on a Kiln to pre- 
ſerve them, as they are to be ſeen 
in the Shops where they are ſold. 
I never heard that ever it gave 
Seed with any. The Root groweth 
often to be as great or greater than 
a green Walnut, with the outer 
Shell on it, covered with a grayiſh 
or Aſh-coloured Skin, which break- 
eth into long hairy Threds, other- 
wiſe than in any- other Root of 

Crocus. | | 
Cxrocv s Byzantinus argen- 
teus, The Silver-colour d Autumn 
Crocus, This Saffron-flower ſpring» 
eth up in October, and ſeldom be- 
fore, with three or four ſhort 
green Leaves at firſt, but growing 
longer afterwards; and in the 
Midſt of them, preſently after they 
haveappeared, ore Flower for the 
moſt part) and ſeldom two, con- 
fiſting of ſix Petals, the three outer- 
moſt whereof are ſomewhat larger 
than the ather three within, and 
| | arg 
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are of a pale, bleak, blue Colour, 


* 


almoſt white, which many call a 


Silver colour; the three innermoſt 
being of a pure white, with ſome 


yellow Chives in the Middle, and a 


longer Pointel ragged or feathered 
at the Top: This, very ſeldom 
beareth Seed, but when the Year 
falleth out to be very mild: It is 
{mall, round, and of a dark Colour. 
The Root is pretty big, and round- 
er than any other Crocus, without 
any flat Bottom, and covered with 
a dark ruſſet Skin. | 

Crocus Pyrenzus purpureus, 
The Purple-mountain Crocus, This 
Purple Saffron-flower of the Au- 
tum riſeth up but with one Flower 
uſually, yet ſometimes with two 
one after another, without any Pe- 
tals at all, in September, or ſome- 
times in Auguſt, ſtanding upon a lon- 
ger Foot- ſtalk than any Kind of Sat- 
tronflower either of the Spring orAu- 
tumn,and is as largeas the Flower of 
the greatcſt Purple Saffron flower of 


the Spring; of a very deep, Violet, 


Purple-colour, which decayeth after 
it hath ſtood blown three or four 
Days, and becometh more pale, 
having in the Middle ſome yellow 
Chives, and a long Feather-top 
Pointel, branched and riſing ſome- 
times above the Edges of the Flow - 
ers. About a Month after the 
Flowers are paſt, and ſometimes not 
until the firſt of the Spring, there 
riſe up three or four long and 


broad green Leaves, with a white 


Line in every one of them, like un- 
to the firſt purple vernal Kinds, 


which abide until May or June. 


The Root is ſmall and white on the 
_ outſide, ſo like unto the Root of 
the leſſer vernal Purple or white 
Crocus, that it cannot be diſtinguiſh» 
ed until about the End of Auguſt, 
when it doth begin to ſhoot ; and 
then by the early ſhooting up a 
long white Sprout for | lower, it 
may be known. | neyer could ob- 
ſerye it to give any Seed, the Win- 
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ter (as I think) coming on it ſo 
quickly after the flowering, being 
the Cauſe of hindering it. 

+ , Ckocvs montanus Autumna- 
lis, The. Autumn Mountain Crocus. 
This Mountain Saffron - flower 
ſpringeth up later than any off the 
tormer, and doth not appear until 
the Middle or End of October, when 
all the Flowers of the former are 
paſt, appearing firſt with three or 
four ſhort green Leaves, like unto 
the Byzantine Crocus, and after- 
wards the Flowers between them, 
which are of a pale or bleak blue, 
tending to a purple, the Foot-ſtalks 
of them being ſhort, that they ſcarce 
appear above Ground at firſt, but 


after two or three Days they grow a 


little higher. The Root is very 
great, and Hat-bottomed, covered 
with a greyith dusky Coat or Skin, 
and encreaſeth very little, or ſeldom. 

Cxong, is Piper Æthiopicum. 

Cross-Frowss, or Gange- Flower, 
or Mzilk-wort, is Polygala. 

Cxoss-Woxr, or Mugweed; is 
Pruciata. 

Crow-Foor, or Butter-Cups, is 
Ranunculus. | 

Marxsn Crow.Foor, or M. 
Pennywort, is Cotyledon Paluſtris. 

Warts Crow-Foor, is Ranun- 
culus aquaticus. 

CrowGarLick,zs Allium ſylveſtre. 

Crow StLKk, or Hairy River Weed, 
is Conſerya Pliniz, 

Crown IX PERIAL. See Corona 
I | 

RUCIALIS of Cæſalpinus, zs A- 
lyſſum Germanicum Echoides Lo- 
belii. See Alyſſum for its Manage- 
ment. 

CRrUctata, is in Engliſh called 
Croſs-wort, from the Situation of the 
Leaves, which ſtand in Croſſes up- 
on the Stalks ; there are ſ{everalSorts 
of this Plant, which for the Sake of 
Variety one would have in the 
Garden; their Flowers are of diffe- 
ren Colours, but the manner of the 

Leaves 


Leaves growing, is not, I think, 
ſufficient to give a Name to a Fami- 
ly of Plants; however, as it is, we 
may ſay, That all thoſe, which are 
now under that Name, may be 
raiſed from Seeds ſown in March 
and April. We may ſee the Figures 
of many of them in Parkznſon. 
RUCis flos, zs Polygala. 
_.Cxvyina Belgarum, is Chondri- 
la rara purpurea. See Chondrila for 
its Management. Rage” 
Cnus Galli, is Ranunculus bulbo- 
ſus. See Ranunculus. ; 
. »,- CrxyS0COLLa, or Borax. 
. Cusxss, is Cubube. 
Cununx, in Engliſh Cubebs, are 
fmall Berries about the Bigneſs of 
Pepper-corns, but not {o black nor 
ſolid, and hot in the Mouth: Gar- 
eias tells us it runs upon Trees like 


Ivy. The Arabian Name is Qua- 


bebe; and theſe having been for- 
merly a Merchandiſe ot the Portu- 
gueſe, I ſuppoſe it came from the 
Eaſt - Indies; it muſt be ſown in 
a Hot - bed early in the Spring, 
and ſet in our Stoves in the Winter. 
Cuckow- FLOWERS, or Ladies 
Smocks, Naſturtia pratenſia & Car- 
damine. 

Cucxovws-MEAT, or Cuc ow s- Sor- 
rel, or Wood Sorrel, is Trifolium 
acetoſum, or Alleluja, or Oxys; 
which ſee. 8 3 
Cucxow- Nr, or Wake-robin, is 
Arom. 

Cucurmœ os Cretenſium, is Faba 
ſylveſtris. | 

Cucuzarvs and Cucubalum Pli- 
nil, ſola num vulgaris quibuſdam. 

Cucuitara Lugdunenſis, 7. e. 
Pinguicula. 

1 is Cucumis. 

. Cucvumis and Citrullus I take to 
be one Plant, as well as Anguria. 
Collumella mentions the firſt of the 


ancient Writers of Plants, the Cu- 


cumis anguinus; tho' {ome will 
have it that the ancient Writers 
knew nothing of the Cucumis; nor 


indeed under that Name do I find 
it mention'd by any Author till 
Collumella's Time: The Melon was 
known among the Ancients, 1 ſup- 
poſe, and is of that Kind the Greets 
calbd xoxoxurae iSw3u@, or edible 
Gouurd, to make the Diſtinction be- 
tween Melons and Gourd, or Pump- 
kin, which laſt I ſuppoſe was the 
X0Ao0xurIis Or ve xiy0s, or x0» 
aoxua axttarSerry, which I render 
Cucurbita, or in Engliſh Gourd or 
Pumpkin, and wild Gourd, or 4. 
lexandrian Gourd, and their o 
Tixex, to be our Coloquintida, or 
Colocynthis, or bitter Gourd ; how- 
ever, | have under the Word Colo- 
cynthis only mention'd it as the bit- 
ter Apple or bitter Gourd ; fo, from 
what | have remark'd, Cucumis, 
Citrullus, and Anguria, all mean 
Cucumber, xozozvrIa iS &51u@y, or 
edible Gourd, is Pepo and Melo, 


the Melon; and x9aoxurSa aiyos, and 


X0A04vr3a axttard ein, mean Cucur- 
bita, a Gourd or Pumpkin: Theſe, 
however, are all alikc in point of bea- 
ring Male and Female Bloſſoms upon 
the ſame Plant, and have the ſame 
Mode of Growth. But I am to ſpeak 
now of 'the Cucumis or Cucumber, 
of which we haye yarious Kinds; 
two Sorts which come from Turkey, 
whoſe Fruit is very large, long, and 
ſmooth; two Sorts of white Cu- 
cumbers, the long and the ſhort, the 


long prickly, the ſhort prickly; the 


Cluſter- Cucumber, beſides the wild 
ſpirting Cucumber, which 1 ſhall 
mention in another Place. Al] 
theſe, to have them early, mult be 
ſown upon Hot-beds in February, or 
in September, according to my Me- 
thod preſcribed in my New Improve- 
ments and Kalendar, and as I have 
treated more at large in my Monthly 
Werks. They are much tenderer 
than Melons, and tho' they all came 
to hs from Turkey, the '[urks had 
them originally from ſome very 
warm Climate, as we find by them 
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ſince they have been with us; for 


"the leaſt cold Rain in England ſpoils 


them. To have the beſt Fruit from 
them, is to let them ule the Claſpers 
Nature has given them, and let them 
run up Sticks, and not to deprive 
them, nor the Melons, nor Gourds 
of the Male-Bloffoms or falſe Bloſ- 


ſoms, as the Gardeners call them, 


which Nature has placed on them, 
for the ſetting of the Fruit while 
any of theſe are in the Hot. beds, 
and when the Air is too cold to 
give them Air. They are ſubject 
to be ſpoil'd by the Damps; but 
that may be help'd by turning the 


| Glaſſes every Morning, or having 


Frames of Blanketting to puſh in 
between the Glaſles, as is recom- 
mended in my Kalendar of Garden. 
ing. They may be ſown in the 
natural Ground the firſt Week in 
May without any Dung, or any 
Shelter or Cover; and there will 
be better Fruit in Faly than are 
produced in the Hot beds. They 
are great Lovers of Water. 
Cucukzira, in Greek xoxoxurdts, 
or K0a0xu1Ia, atyos, in Engliſh the 
wild Melon, or Gourd, or Pumdkin, or 
Pumpkin, is the largeſt Fruit we 
have growing in England, ſome of 
them weighing near thirty Pounds 
apiece. We have them of ſeveral 
Shapes, ſome like Bottles, and are 
uſed as ſuch in ſeveral Parts of the 
World ; ſome like Oranges, others 
a Yard long and ſmall ; ſome black, 
others green and ſpotted; ſome 
white and round, and others of a 
brown Colour, ſo large that they 
will cover a Man's Head ; theſe are 
called Fiſhermens Gourds in Italy, 
for they are uſed to catch Ducks, 
making in them two Holes to look 
through; a Man puts one upon his 
Head, and going into the Water 
where there are Water-Fowl with 
the Gourd juſt even with the Sur- 
face of the Water, he catches the 


Wild-Fowl by the Legs, and pulls 


ſ 


CU. 
them under Water, and puts them 


into a Net without diſturbing the 
reſt ; theſe are raiſed like the Cu- 


cumber, but ſhould not be ſown up- 


on Hot-beds till March, becauſe they 


will out- grow the Frames before we 


can venture them abroad, which 
ſhould not be till the End of May, 


unleſs we ſow them in the natural 


Ground the Beginning of Mays 
When we tranſplant theſe, we ſhould 
do it 1mmediately with the Earth 
about their Roots, and give them a 
great deal of Water : Theſe ſhould 
always be ſet where they have ſome 
Supporters to take hold of, for they 
have Claſpers or Tendrils, and muſt 
climb, We may ſee more of this 
Plant under the Word Cucumis. 
Cucurrta Lagenaria Major. 
The greater Bottle Gourd. This great 
Gourd groweth as all other of theſe 
Kinds of Herbs do, ſpreading ma- 
ny great rough and hairy Arms and 
Branches, with ſeveral great and 
broad Leaves, ſoft, and almoſt round 
pointed at the Ends, and ſometimes 
dented about the Edges, ſet upon 
long Foot-ſtalks, and long claſping 
Tendrils, like a Vine, fet at other 
Joints, whereby it climbeth, taking 
hold and winding it ſelf about 
whatſoever Poles, Arbours, Trees, 
or other Things that ſtand next un- 
to it: Or elſe, not having whereon 
to climb and raiſe it ſelf, it lieth on 
theGround, ſpreading as great a com- 
paſs as the Pompion doth at the ſe- 
veral Joints; likewiſe with the 
Leaves come forth ſeveral Flowers, 
in the ſame manner as Pompions, 
Cucumbers or Melons do, but are 
very large, hollow Bells, ending in 
five Points or Corners, with a round. 
green Head under each of them that 
will bear Fruit; for many Flowers 
wither,. and bear no Fruit, not 
having that round green Head un- 
der the Flowers which ſhould grow 
to be the Fruit, and will be full and 
ready to come forwards, with the 


ſhort 
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mort ſtiff Stalk under it. The 


Colour of the Flowers are either 


white, or pale white, or pale yel- 


low; the Fruit, when it is ripe, hath 


an hard outer. Rind or Shell, yel- 
lowith, large and round belly'd , 
flat at the Bottom, like unto a Bot- 
tle, and ſmaller up to the Neck, 
above which is a {mall round form- 
ed Head, whereunto the Stalk is 
faſtened, and ſometimes without any 
{mall Head, being pendulous, or 
hanging down, not ſtanding forth 
or upright, within which Fruit lie 


diſperſedly man) Seeds, having 


ſmooth, hard, woody Shells, flat 
and broad at the upper End or 
Head, and ſomewhat pointed be- 
low, wherein lieth a tweet white 
Kernel. The Root conſiſteth of 
many long Strings, ſpreading much 
within the Ground, but periſheth 


.. uſually with the firſt Froſt. 


Cucukzira lagenaria minor. The 
Ieſſer Bottle Gourd. This differeth 
from the former in nothing, but 
that it is ſmaller in every Part, as 
well in Leaves, Stalk, Flowers, as 
Fruit, which is of the ſame Form, 
but ſmaller. 1 

Cucvxzira longa. The long Gourd. 
This Gourd allo differeth little 
but in the Fruit and Seed, from the 
former, for the Fruit groweth long, 
and ſometimes crooked or bendin 


like a Horn, almoſt of an equal Size 


all the Length, which in ſome 
Places groweth to be of an incredi- 
ble Length, eſpecially when the 
Fruit hangeth down from ſome 
High Place; otherwiſe lying on the 


Ground, it never attaineth to half 
that Length, whoſe outer Rind is 
_ yellowiſh in the hotter Climates, as 


the other Sort is, but with us whi- 
tiſh, and Seed therein, and not ſo 
broad at the Head, nor fo hard. 
Cucuxkrrà Clypeiformis five 
Laciniata. Thz Buckler, or Simn'l 
Gourd, There is a manifeſt Diffe- 
rence, not only in the Fruit of this 


C0" 
Gourd from the reſt, but in the 
manner of growing alſo, for it grow- 
eth upright, with great hollow 
rough, hairy, creſted Stalks, to the 
Height of three Cubits, and run- 
neth not along on the Ground as 
the reſt, having greater Leaves, 
rough and hairy, ſet thereon, of a 
ſad green Colour, and more cut in 
or divided on the Edges, The 
Flowers are Bell-Faſhion like the 
others, of a faint yellowiſh Colour, 
ſtanding upon the Head of the 
Fruit, which growing to Ripenels, 
is ſomewhat big and round toward 
the Stalk, but flat forwards, with 
a crumple Verge or Brim, ſome- 


what cut in or indented, and thin- 


ner there than in any other Place. 
The Pulp, or Meat within, is firm, 
and cutteth like an Apple, without 
any Hollowneſs in the Middle, but 
where the Seed lieth, which is 


ſomewhat like unto the Kernel of 


an Apple, but greater, 
and fatter at the Head. 
Cucurzira Verrucoſa, Rugged 
Gourds.. The Difference herein 
confiſteth only in the round Fruit, 
whoſe Shell or Bark is not ſmouth, 
as in others, but rugged, ſet as it 
were with Knobs and Warts. 
_ Cvcvurntra Hyemales. Winter 
Gourds, or Melons. Theſe Gourds 
differ little in Form of growing, 
from the other Sorts before-men- 
tioned, but in the Maturity and 
Durability of their Fruit; for there 
are of them that are greater than 
others, and of different Colours, as 
ſome yellow, others green, or of 
other Colours ; hut all of them 
ripen later, and hetter endure 


broader, 


the firſt Approach of Winter than 


the others; for they are not full 
ripe, and fit to be eaten, before 
they are hung up in a Chamber at- 
ter they are gathered. 

Cvucuxkirx ludice Rotundæ & 
Diverſiformes. Round Indian Gcurds 
er Melons, or Pompions, and Fa 
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ther Forms, There is very great Va- Cumitto Hiſpanis, is Thapſia 
riety of theſe Gourds (or other Mil- Hiſpanica. See Thaplia. 
lions, as ſome call them, or Pome , Cumin, zs Cuminum. RD 
pions, as | may call ſome of them) - Wird Cumin, is Cuminum Syl- 
that come out of America or the veſtre, which fee. E 
Veſt · Indies, from ſundry Places CMN UM Melitenſe Dulce. 
both farther South, among the Spa- Small ſweet Cumin of Maltha. This 
niſþ Colonies, and nearer hand, in imall Cumin, whole feed is ſmall, 
our own of Virginia, New England, and like unto Aniſeed, but as ſweet 
Ce. ſome whereof in their Form as ſweet Fennel, is as ſmall and 
are as round as long; ſome longer, low a Plant as the Cumin, and 
like a Pear, ſome more long than much like it in Leaves and Grow- 
round, and ſome flat at the Bot- ing; the Seed only is obſerved to be 
tom; ſome allo as great as our Fom- differing. OR ie, | 
pions, ſome as ſmall as an Apple, CummumM vulgare. Ordinary 
and ſome of diyers other Sizes, Cumin. Ordinary Cumin groweth 
meaner ar greater ; ſome with much up with tender and low Stalks, 
Moiſture or Water, that is yery half a Yard high, growing white 
ſweet and pleaſant in them, and at the laſt, and brancheth out 
ſome having little or no Meat or more, having ſtore of Leaves; 
Moiſture ; tome again diſcoloured which are ſmall and long, like 
on the outſide, green, with whitiſh unto Fennel; the Flowers are 
or yellowiſh Stripes in them, or ſomewhat reddiſh at the Tops of 
ſpotted ſo finely, that they give the Stalks, which turn into imall 
great Delight to behold them; tome yellowiſh Seed, long, aud almoſt 
allo reddiſſi ſpotted or ſtriped, and round, ſtreaked on the rounder Side, 
ſome of a deep yellow Colour. The and ſmelling ſtrong ; the Root is 
Seeds in theſe likewiſe are variable ſmall, long and white; periſhing 
in ſeveral, ſome more like unto the yearly. 23 
ordinary Gourd Seed, but blacker Cummon Sativum acre Meli. 
or browner, or red; in others tenſe. Great ſharp Cumin ef Malta. 
white, either like the long Gourd, This bath greater Seeds than the 
or like to our Pompions, yet few ſo ordinary Cumin, longer, and pointed. 
large as our Pompion, and others at both Ends, creſted on the rounds * 
as {mall almoſt as the Cucumber er Side, and of a deader Colour, 
Seed, . 5 ſmelling more unſavourly, and taſt. 
| Cupweeyr, or CorronweeD, is ing hot, quick and ſharp, almoſt 
Gnaphalium. _ _.. like Pepper; groweth greater than 
Curicas, is Colocaſia Egyptia. the ordinary, although like it in all 


', Curtions, or Dogs-ſtones, 75 other Parts. 


Cynoſorchis. ſe  CuminactRo, is Cuminum Me- 
SwEET Cultions, or Orchis, is litenſe, „„ 
Teſticulus odoratus, or Lady-Ira- CummUn, is in Greek called ad- 
ces. See Teſticulus odoratus. vor, which is Cyminum, in Eng liſui 

Cuirage, or Arſemart; it is to is Cumiu; is of ſeveral Sorts, but 
be obſerved, that Culrage is a French all Strangers to our Country, is an 
Word. See Piper aquaticum, or umbeliferous Plant of great Worth, 
Perficatie, en Lo and may be brought to good Per- 

Coxuvs, the Blade of any Corn te&ion with us in a Summer, if it 


or Graſs, Ray; has the Aſſiſtance” of an hot Bed in 


the Spring, about 8 to raiſe 


* 0 1. l. Wi this 
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the Seed, and may be planted out Eaſtern Parts of the World: The 
when it has two or three Leaves, Arabians call it Curcum, from whence 
and has had Time to grow hardy, Curcuma. If we can make theſe 
and then it will ripen its Seeds; Roots grow, they muſt be uſed ten- 
but if it's ſown in the natural derly, and have a light Soil, as all 
Ground, our unzertain Seaſons will other Plants require which are uied 
ſometimes make it dye imperfect. to enereaſe much in Roots. 

Cumery, or Comfrey,. is Sym-. Cuscuræ, in Engliſh Dodder, is a 
phytum. Plant ſomewhat of the Nature of 
Torro Nelitenſibus, 7s Phala- Misſletoe, as far as it relates to its 
ris Semine nigro. feeding on other Plants; but ther: 
Cums T linil, is Conyza Me- is this Difference, that the Seeds of 
dia, a Dodder will grow in the natural 
Curakssus Arbor, alſo Cypreſ- Ground, if we ſow them, and the 
ſus, is in Greek xvT«ezooos, and al- Seeds of Misſletoe will not. This 
ſo xvTder1Gy, in Engliſh Cypreſs, or Cuſcuta, or Dodder, conſiſts chiet- 
the Cy;reſs-Tree, is a Plant apt to Iy of Strings, which are ſometimes 
grow in a Pyramidal Form, but is white, and ſometimes red, which 
too ſubject to be diſordered by the Difference, as ſome ſuppoſe, hap- 
Winds with us, to be in conſtant pens from the different Juices of 
Beauty; it is an Ever-green, and is the Plants they grow upon; but ! 
generally found in Italy, about No- am of Opinion, that we have two 
blemens Houſes; it is an admired Sorts; it is obſeryable, that when 
Plant, tho' I cannot diſcover any we low them, theſe Strings, tho 
great Beauty in it; its Wood in- they will appear above Ground, 
deed is very fine and ſweet-ſcented, yet unleſs they have ſome Plant 


and upon that Foot one would pro” near them to take hold on, they 


pagate itz this Plant brings its Cat- quickly periſh ; but if they have 
kins about the End of Summer, and that Advantage, then the Dodder 
brings ripe Clogs or Fruit in Win- will | ſoon cover the Plant, and 
ter, from which we may raiſe young break away from its Ground Roots, 
Plants, by ſowing the Seeds in March. which then are no longer uſeful : 

CuyvLiz Glandium, Off. or Cu- The Threds, which compoſe this 
pula Glandis; in Greek called -2y.pa- Plant, weave themſelves together 
ic, is Calyx Glandis, or the Cup like 'Net-work, and are raked ot 
or Huck in which the Acorn grows: Leaves, only here and there we find 
This ſignifies the Cup of the A- little Knots or Bunches of Flowers, 
corn, or Maſt of the Oak, and not which are white, and very ſmall, 
of any other Tree, tho? Glaus fim- which produce Seeds larger than 


ply is the Maſt of any Tree. Poppy Seeds. This ſtrange Plant is 
Curxran-Busn, is Ribes. moſt frequently found upon Tares 
Cunrans, Uyz Corinthiacæ. and Flax, alſo upon Thyme, Mar. 


Cura, er Curo arbor, in Exgliſß joram, Nettles and Brambles, and 
the Binding, or Caſtive-Iree. See has its Name accordingly; that 


Coru. 5 : | upon Thyme is Epithymum, that 
Curcas of America, is Ricinus, on Nettles Epiurtica, and upon 
or Palma Chriſti, which ſee. _ Marjoram, is Epimarjorana, Oc. 


Cusc uta, or Crocus Indicuss Cusculkun, is Granum Cher- 
in Engliſy Tur merict, is a Root ſome- mes. See Chermes. 5 

_ what like Ginger, but bitter to the Cusraxp-ApprE, 7s Araticu Spe- 
Taſte; it gives a ſtrong yellow Co- cies, Ray. A Plant brought us from 
lour, and is brought to us from the Fs Jamaica, 
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Jamaica, and the Parts adjacent; 


it has been often raiſed from Seeds 
ſown upon our Spring hot Beds, but 
has otten been loſt in our V inters, 


none of our Stoves. having been 


capable of prelerying it; till now of 
late the Stoves, which are built for 
the Ananas or Pine-Apple, and the 
Beds of Tanners Bark, which we 
ule in the Summer, will very likely 
bring it to Perfection, as well as 
other fine Fruits from all the hot+ 
teſt Parts of the World. I have 
very largely treated of the Manage- 
ment of theſe Curioſities, in my 
Monthly Nritings. 

CxANOlDbES Flos, Dodonæi, is the 
Jacea montana Echinato Capite of 
Cluſius, in Engliſh the Mountain Ther- 
ny Headed Knapweed; for the Cul- 
ture of which tee Jacea. | 

Cyanus, in Greek uvar®-, is 2 
numerous Family of Plants, of 
ſuch a Kind as very well deſerve a 
Place in our Gardens, even thoſe 
Sorts which grow wild in our Corn 
Fields. We call the Cyanus in 
Engliſh, Corn-Flower, and Coru- Bot- 
tle.,, and Blue-Bettles, and ſome 
Sorts of them which are Sweet- 
ſcented, we call Sweet Sultans; thele, 
and the Corn Kinds, are annual, 
and muſt be ſown every Spring, the 
Sultans upon hot Beds, and the 
Corn Flowers inthe natural Ground; 
but we have ſome which are peren- 
nial, that may be encreafed by di- 
viding their Roots at Spring, and 
in Autumn : Theſe all bring their 
Flowers generally of a blue Co- 
lour, or tending to purple, except 
the yellow Sultan. I know none 
which is very ſcarce, by Reaſon 
it bloſſoms late in the Year, and its 
ſeed does not always ripen: But I 
give this as a general Rule, that all 
Flowers and Fruits which come late 
in the Year, ſhould be forced to 
grow a Month ſooner. than the na- 
tural Spring in our Climate, and 
then there is no room to doubt but 
they will come to Perfection; for 


CY 

that will make our Summers a 
Month longer, which is, the only 
Thing we want tor the ripening of 
Fruits, but we muſt help it by Art. 

Craxus Major Vulgaris. ihe 
greater ordinary Blue-Bettle. The 
greater Blue-Bottle, or Corn Flow- 
er (which I therefore call ordinary, 
becauſe there is a Turkey Kind, 


which is extraordinary) riſeth up 


with a creſted, or rather winge 

whitill green Stalk, about two or 
three Foot high, whereon are ſet 
ſeveral Leaves, ſomewhat long and 
broad, without any Diviſion or 
Dent on the Edges, green on the 
upper Side, and grey ilu underneath, 
each of them compailing the Stalk 
about at the lower Ends, which is 


divided at the Top into a few 


Branches, bearing ſomewhat large 


{caly green Heads, with Silver-like 


Edges; from the Middle whereof 
cometh forth a larger Flower than 
in the ſmaller Kind, thinly or ſpar- 
ledly ſet, and of a deeper Violet 
blue Colour; in which Heads, after 
the Flowers are paſt, ſome few 
white Seeds are found among the 
Down, like the leſſer Kind, but 
ſomewhat bigger and flatter: The 
Root creep*th under Ground, and 


ſprradeth ſeveral Ways, fo that the 


Heads with green Leaves will abide 
all the Winter, which in the other 
Sorts do not ſo, but periſh wholly 
alter Seed-time, and riſeth of its 
own ſowing before Winter, and fo 
abideth green all the Winter, until 
the next Spring and Summer, that 
it flowereth, ſcedeth, and periſh- 
eth again. 15 
CyanUus minor vulgaris diyerlo- 
rum Colorum. The final ordinary 
Corn Flower of ſundry Cliurs. The 
ſmall ordinary Corn Flower is won- 
deriully diyerſify'd in the Cokcurs 
di the Flowers, but not variable in 
any Thing elſe ; for the Leaves arg 
long, and narrower than the for- 
mer, cut in on the Edges ſomewhag 
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deeply, yet ſome more than others, and bigger in the one than in the 
of a whitith green Colour; the other, with ſuch: like Flowers, but 
Stalk riſeth to be three Foot high, larger, confiſting of eight cr nine 
or more, (et with the like Leaves; hollow Petals ', with wider open 
but ſmaller and leis cut in on the Brims, and ſmall Threds in che 
Sides, branching forth on all Sides, Middle: The circling Petals are 
and hearing at their Tops many of a fine delayed purple, or bluſh 
greeniſh, ſcaly Heads; out of which Colour, very beautiful, and the 
riſe Flowers, conſiſting of five or thick Thrums paler, or almoſt white, 
ic, or more, long hollow Petals, of ſo exceeding a ſweet Scent, that 
mall at the Bottom, and opening it ſurpaſſeth the fineſt Civet that is; 
wide at the Brims, where they are the Seed is blackiſh, and encloſed 
cut and notched ſomewhat deeply in the like downy Subſtance; the 
into ſcveral Parts, with many (mall Root periſheth every Year,the great- 
ſhort Threds in the Middle, The er of theſe two Sorts ſmelling much 
Colours of theſe Flowers are ſeve- better than the other. 
ral, ſome being of a perfect blue or Cxaxus Bæticus Supinus. The 
Purple Colour, paler or deeper; Spaniſh Corn Flower. This Spaniſh 
ſome white, or of a.bluſh Colour, Kind hath many ſquare, low, bend. 
otherwile of a ſad or light red, or ing, or creeping Stalks, not ſtand- 
overworn purple, wholly without ing ſo upright as the former, but 
Mixture in the Leaves or Thrums; branching out more diverſly, fo 
but ſome will be mixed of blue and that one Plant will take up a great 
white, or of the other Colours, ei deal of Ground; the Leaves are 
ther edged , ſtriped, or ſpotted, ſomewhat broader, ſofter, and of a 
the Threds in the Middle vary- paler green Colour, than. of the 
irg likewiſe : After the Flowers are common ſmall Kind, but not much 
_ the Heads grow full of ſmall or deeply gaſhed on the Edges; the 

ard, white, ſhining Seed, among Flowers ſtand in bigger Heads allo, 
the ſhort Down, which eaſily and and with four or five Petals under 
quickly falleth away, leaving the each, of a light purple or bluſh Co- 
Head flat and empty; the Root lour; after which come white Seeds 
is ſomewhat long and hard. pe- like thercunto, but not fo plenti- 
riſhing every Year, but uſually is fully, yet wrapped in a more dow- 
rene wed by its own ſowing. ny Subſtance; the Root groweth 
Creticus Lanugiuoſus. The Can- down deep, and periſheth like- 
dy Kind is like hereunto, but more wile every Year, as they do. 
hoary, and the Flowers purple, not @QCraxvs repens Latitolius Lobelii. 
varying. Broad Leafed French Corn Flower. 
Cy us floridus odoratus Tur- This Cyanus that Lobel and Pena 
- eicus, ſive Orientalis Major & Mi- in their Adverſaris have ſet forth, 
nor. The Sultans lower, @ greater whoſe Taſte is very bitter and un- 
and a l. ſſer. The Leaves hereof are pleaſant, hath ſeveral weak, hoary, 
not much greener, but larger and and trailing Branches, about a Foot 
more ga'hed fin on the Edges: The and a half high, whereon grow ies 
Stalks are a Yard high at the leaſt veral hoary Leaves, ſomewhat long 
in the greateſt, and lower in the and narrow, and like unto thoſe of 
other, beſet with the like Leaves, Lavender, but harder in handling ; 
but ſmaller, and branching into at the Top of the Stalk, which is 
ſundry Parts, bearing each of them branched forth, grow ſeveral ſcaly 
a larger ſcaly Head than the former, Heads, like unto the other cr. 
© 120 | wig 
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whoſe Flowers are like unto them, 
but of ſadder purple Colour than 
in any of the other Sorts; the Root 
is about a Finger's Length. ; 

Cyaxvs repens Angulti-tolius, 
ſi ye minimus. The ſmaller Corn Fle w- 
er of Montpelier. This ſmalleſt 
Corn Flower hath ſeveral weak, 
flender, yet hard, hoary, and twig- 
ed Stalks; whereon are ſet ſeveral 
ſmaller. Leaves than the laſt, but 
hoary as they ; at the Tops of the 
branched Stalks ſtand many ſcaly 
Heads, much leſſer than any of the 
Sorts of Corn Flowers, from whence 
grow ſuch like Flowers, but of a 
{adder or deader Colour; the Seeds 
are like the ſmaller ordinary Kinds, 
and the Root is ſmall, long and 
woody. 2 

Cranus Creticus Spinoſus. Prick- 
ly Corn Flower of Candy. The 
lower Leaves of this Corn Flower. 
are Jagged, and very hoary, but 
thoſe on the hoary Branches of the 
Stalks are lefs jagged ; they end in 
long, ſharp Thorns, with ſmall 
bluſh-coloured Flowers, like the 
other Sorts, but ſmaller ; the Root 
is long, and ſomewhat thick, en- 
during many Years. | | 

CYCLAMEN is alſo call'd Panis Por- 
cinus, and Art hanita, in Eng liſb & w- 
bread Plant; which affords us great 
Variety, as well from the Diffe- 
rence of the Flowers, as from the 
different Beauties of its Leaves, 
and the different Times of flowring, 
ſome in the Spring, ſome in the 
Summer, and others in the Win- 
ter; ſome have ſweet · ſcented Flow 
ers, others have red, others white, 
others purple Flowers, and others 
variegated Flowers; their Roots are 


flcſhy; like thoſe of the Turnip, 


ind never bring any Offsets, but 
theſe Roots are ſupported and fed 
by Fibres, which renew themſelves 
every Year; ſo that the only way of 
raiſing them, is from what in maſt 
other Plants we call Seeds; but here 


2 

they are not ſo, for in lieu of Seed, 
which thould follow the Flower, 
this Plant brings Bulbs, which we 
may ſow in Pots of fine Earth, as 
loon as they are ripe z moſt of them 
are hardy enough to ſtand abroad, 
and may be accounted as beautiful 
Ornaments to a Garden, as any we 
have in it. | 

Cycramen Vernum Flore Tur- 
pureo. Spi S.mw-bread, with. a 
purple Flower. The purple Cycla- 
men of the Spring hath a (maller 


Root than many of thoſe that 


follow, round and flat like a I ur- 
nip, and almoſt black on the out- 
ſide, from whence ſpringeth up di- 
vers round-cornered , ard ſharp. 
pointed green Leaves, ſpotted and 
circled with white round about the 
Middle, on the upper Side, and red 
underneath ; the Flowers come up 


folded in the Leaves, every one up- 


on a ſmall long Stalk, hanging down 
their Heads, and turning up the 
Leaves again, compoſed of five 
narrow, long Leaves, which in this 
are of a bright-ſhining reddith pur. 
ple Colour, and tweet Scent; atter 


the Flowers are paſſed, the Head 
or Seed-Veilel ſhrinketh down, 


winding the Stalk in a Scroll about 
it, and reſteth on the Ground, hid 
under the Leaves, whereit groweth 
great and round, containing ſome 
imall Seeds. There is one of this 
Kind that flowereth about Chriſt- 
mas, it not hindred by hard 
Froits. ; 

Cycramen Vernum flore albo. 
Sring Som-bread with a white Fliwer. 
The white Cyclamen of the Spring 
diffzreth from the former, in that 
the Leaves of this are rounder, and 
not ſo much indented, and the 
Flowers Snow-white;z in Scent tar 
ſweeter than the former, in all other 
Things agreeing with it. 

Cyctamen Vernum Creticum 
flore albo. Spring Sw. hread of Can- 
dy, with a white Hewtr. The white 

1 Candy 
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Candy Cyclamen of the Spring 


differeth from the laſt, in that the 
green Leaves are larger, longer, 
more indented, and eminently mark- 
ed; the Flowers longer, and the 
Leaves of them broader, in all 
other Parts agreeing with the for- 
mer. 
CxæxcrlAuEN Antiochenum flore 
amplo albo duplici Vernale. Th: 
double white Spring Cyclamen of An- 
tioch hath large, long, ſpotted 
Leaves, and ten Stalks, with large 
double white Flowers, conſiſting of 
twelve Leaves, or more. 

CycLames Vernum flore purpu- 
raſcente. The pale purple Cyclamen 
4 tbe Spring, is very like that of 

andy, but that the green Leaves 
are broader and better marked, the 
Flowers larger, and of a fine pale 
purple towards the Points of the 
= the reſt deeper; in all other 
Things agreeing with the white of 
Candy, and is a Diverſity railed 
from the Seeds thereof. | 
_ Cretamen Æſtivum. The Sum- 
aner Cyciamen, hath round green 
Leaves, ſomewhat cornered or mark- 
ed with white on the upper Side, 
and dark red underneath; the 
Flowers are ſmall, purple, and 
ſweet, like unto the firſt purple of 
the Spring. | 

Cycriamen Romanum. The Ro. 
man Cyclamen, hath rounder Leaves 
than the laſt, ſometimes indented at 
the Edges, and eminently marked 
about the Middle with white Spots; 
the Howers ſpring up before the 
Leaves, commonly about July, 
which are ſhort, and of a fair red- 
diſh purple Colour ; the Root is 
bigger than any of the former, and 
th. Seeds being ſowed, bring forth 
Varieties, differing in the marking 
of the green Leaves, and in the Size 


and Colour of the Flowers, ſome 
being bigger than others, and of a 


deeper or lighter reddiſh purple 
Colour. | | 


CT. 

Crciamtx Hederæ folio Autum- 
nale. The Ivy leafed Cyclamen f 
Autumn, bringeth forth the Flow. 
ers before the Leaves, like thuſe of 
the laſt, but that they are longer, 
and of a paler purpliſh Colour; 
the green Leaves are longer allo, 
pointed at the Ends, with one or 
two Corners at the Sides, and com. 
monly very much ſpotted and mark- 


ed on the upper Side; the Seeds of 


this bring Variety, like that of the 
Roman. 

CycLAMEN Hederæ folio flore al- 
bo. The white Ivy leafed Cyclamen, 
differeth from the laſt, in that the 
Leaves are rounder, and the Flower 
White. . 

Crcramen Autumnale Anguſti- 
folium. The rarrow leafed Cycla- 
men, differeth from all the reſt, in 
that the Leaves are long and narrow, 
ſet on the Stalk at the Bottom, 
with two Points like an Arrow Head; 
as in that of Autumn the Flowers 
are like the former, in one purple, 
and in another white. 

Cycramen Antiochenum flore 
duplici. The double flowered Cycla- 


men of Antioch, hath round Leaves, 


lomething like that of Summer, 
with four Corners, and more ſpot- 
ted with white; the Flowers are 
much bigger than thoſe of any of 
the former, having each of them 
ten or twelve Leaves, of the {ame 
reddiſh purple Colour that is in the 
firſt purple of the Spring, or a lit- 
tle paler towards the Points of the 
Leaves, and deeper at the Bottom, 
flowering in Autumn. There is 


another Cyclamen of Anticch, that 


brings forth double Snow-white 
Flowers, and many others that bear 


ſingle Flowers, both of the Spring, 


and alſo of Autumn, which are 
call d of Anti:ch, but rare to he 
jound in our Engl:h Gardens, eſpe- 
cially thole with double Flow- 
ers. 


Thoſe 


CY 
Thoſe that are mentioned to be 
of the Spring, bring torth their 
Flowers, with the green Leaves, 


in Aril, or the Beginning of May; 


that of Summer in June, or the 
Beginning of July; thoſe of Autumn 
come forth before the Leaves, ſome 
in the End of Auguſt, many in Sep- 
tember, and the reſt in the Begin- 
ning of October. 

The Roots of Cyclamen do not. 
loſe their Fibres, and therefore are 


| ſeldom to be removed; the beſt 


Time to tranſplant them, is in June 
or Fuly, except that of Summer, 
and the Roman, which muſt be 
looner, before they begin to put 
ſorth Buds for Flowers; they rare. 
ly encreale by the Root, but are 
commonly raiſed out of Seeds, 
which muſt be ſown, as ſoon as they 
are ripe, in ſome Tubs or ſquare 
Boxes, in good light Earth, and at 
firſt covered a Finger thick ; atter- 
wards, when they are come up, 
and the ſmall green Leaves dried 
down, ſome more of the {ame Earth 
muſt be put upon them. The firſt 
Winter after the ſowing they muſt 
be houſed or covered, to defend 
them from Froſt, eſpecially thoſe of 


' the Spring, afterwards they will be 
ſtrong enough to defend themlelves ; 


n 0 
two Vears after the ſowing they 


may he tranſplanted, and ſet about 
nine Inches diſtant from each other; 
where, if the Soil be good, they 
will quickly come to bear Flowers, 
and perhaps ſome new Varieties, 
differing in Size, Colour, or mark- 
ing of the. green Leaves, from all 
thoſe before obſerved. | 
CyclAuiNus, or Cyclaminos hede- 
raceis foliis of Lobel, is a Plant he 
deſcribes to have Ivy-like Leaves, 
growing upon Stalks about a Foot 
and half high, with long headed 
Flowers, of a purple Colour, which 
Plant he found upon the Hills pal- 
ſing through, /ra/y. If it is once 
more found, and. can be brought 


CE = 

into our Climate, it will want ro 
Shelter in the Winter. 

Crvonia malus. 
malus. ; 

CYMA, æ, and Cyma, atis, 
is the tender Sprout of any Plant. 
Ray. | 

CyMBALARIA has no Greek Name 
that I can find, altho' it ſeems to be 
derived from the Greek Word xu, 
which ſignikes a Boat. This I the 
rather believe, becauſe the Italian, 
who had their Knowledge from the 


See Cotonea 


Greeks, call this Plant Gendele, 


which allo fignities a oat. Wein 
Engliſh call it after the Latin Cym- 
balaxia; ſome would have the Name 


to come from the Greek xvpPaation, 


which Di:ſcorides tells us, was bis 
Umbelicus Veneris, whole Leaf in- 
deed more reſembles a Boat, than 
the Plant which we at this Day call 
Cym#ialaria, for that is more like 
the Leat of Ivy, and brings a very 
different Flower from our Cotyle. 
don; however, as it is, it grows 
plentitully upon the Walls of the 
rhytic: Garden at Chelſea, and may 
be raiſed from Seeds ſown in the 
Spring, either in «the natural 
Ground, or in tho Cracks of Walls, 
and ycu will ſoon have enough 
of 1t. / 
_ Craparion, in Greek yeuCxany, 
is by ſome thought to be the Cym- 
balaria, which tee. | 
Crum, 75 Ceminum. 
CYNOGROSTISs, 7s Gramen Cani- 
num. | . 
Cx Nh Lugdunenſis, is the 
Juncaria Salmaticenſis of Clas, in 
Engliſh, Small Spanifſh' Stone Word- 
reef, is a Plant of no great Beau- 
ty, but is helpful in the Quinty; 
it may be raiſed from Seeds ſown 
in the Spring, in any moiſt 
„„ 1 
; CyYNANTHEMOS, 7s Cctula fati- 
a. 
© Cynara, from the Greek xi ve, 
in Eng liſh, Artichoke, and corruptly 
13 Hartichoke : 


8 

Harticheke: The wild Sort of which 
is call'd Scolymus, from the Greek 
Zxoxwu@Tr ; in the Garden we culti- 
vate about three Sorts, the red or 
Purple Artichoke, the grey or white 
Artichoke, and the French Arti- 
choke ; all theſe are propagated for 
the ſake of their Seeds or Flowers, 
which ſhould be cut before they 
open too much, or elſe the Bottoms 
will be thin; when the great Heads 
are cut, tie young Suc sers, eſpeci- 
ally thoſe of the trench Art choke, 
arc white, they are tender, very 
good to be eaten raw with Pepper 
and Salt, that is, the moit tender 
Part of them, and are alſo very 

ood fry'd to be all eaten; thele 
_ a dry» light Ground, and mult 
be planted of Offsets taken from 
the old Roots in the End of March, 
at about three Foot Diſtance from 
one another; and theſe young Plants 
will bring their Flowers or Heads, 
at the End of the ſame Summer : 


W hen we cut theſe, we ſhould al- 
ways cut them with the Stal:s to 
them, that they may be broken 


from the Flowers; becauſe in break- 
ing them, the Strings, which inter- 
mix themſelves with the Bottoms, 
are drawn out, butare always trou- 
leſome, if we cut them off. It our 
Ground happens to be tiff, the beſt 
Manure for it is Sea-Coal Aſhes, or 
hard Sea Sand, for theſe Plants are 
apt to rot in the Winter; we may 
raiſe theſe likewiſe from Seeds ſown 
in March: The Chardon, or Cardu- 
us Eſculentus, ſee under the Word 
mo Ot 3 
CxNOCEPHALVS of Pliny and Lug - 
dunenſis, is Antirrhinum. | 
CyMA & Cynocrambe, from the 
Greek xvria & nuooxegup, in Eng- 
liſh, Dey*s Mercury, is ſomewbat like 
the common Mercury, or Mer curi- 
alis, and may he raiſed from Seeds 
ſown in the Spring, or as ſoon as 
they are ripe ; there are Figures of 
ſeveral Sorts of it in * ang 
Gerrard. | 


Tongue 


CY 
Crxocronum of Loniceras, i: 
Periploca. | 0 
CxNocrodu u of Dioſcerides, is 
Apocynum. 
CYNOGLOSSUM, from the Greek 
Kuroyawogor or Kuroyawoos, in Eng- 
liſh, Dag s-Iengue, but more tre- 


quertly Hound's- Jong ue, is a Plant 


which affords us ſeveral Varieties, 
which chiefly differ in the Colour 
of the Flowers; theſe, as they are 
uſciul, ſhould not be wanting in a 
Garden, and may have their Roots 
tranſplanted when their Flower- 
Stalks are decay'd, or early in the 
Spring; they may allo be railed 
from deeds ſown in the Spring. 
CynocLossUM majus Vulgare. 
The oreltnary great Hound's-Tongue. 
The great ordinary Hound's- 
hath many long, and 
ſomewhat narrow, ſoft, or, as it 
were, hairy, darkiſh green Leaves, 
lying on the Ground, like unto the 
Leaves of Bugloſs; from amon 
which riſeth up a rough, hairy Stalk, 
two Foot high, with tome ſmaller 
Leaves thereon, than grow below, 
and branched at the Top, into ſe- 
veral Parts, with a ſmall Leaf at 
the Foot of every Branch, which 
is ſomewhat long, with many Flow- 
ers ſet along the ame; which Branch 
is crooked, and turned inwards he- 
fore it flowereth, and openeth by 
Degrees, as the Flowers blow, 
which conſiſt of four ſmall purpliſh 
red Petals, of a ſad or dead Colour, 
{carce riſing or ſhewing themſelves 
out of the rough, green Husks, 
wherein they ſtand, with ſome 
Threds in the Middle; This hath 
been ſometimes found with a white 
Flower. After the Flowers are 
Paſt, there come in their Places 


rough flat Seed, witha {mall Thred _ 


or Yointel in the Middle, eaſily 
cleaving to any Garment that it 
toucheth, and are not ſo eaſily pul- 
led off again ; the Root is black, 
thick and long, tough, or hard to 

break 
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E 
break, and full of a viſcous Juice, 
ſmelling ſomewhat ſtrong, like as 
the Leaves do, which tome call a 
ſoporiterous Scent. 

CynoGLossUM maximum. The 


_ greateſt Hound's-Tongue. This Kind 


diff:reth not from the former, either 
in Leaf, Flower, or Seed; but only 
that in them all, it is near twice 
jo large, which maketh the Diffe- 
rence. 

CyNOGLOS sud maximum Mon. 
tanum. The great Mountain Hound's- 
tongue. I his great MouiſtainHound's- 
Tongue hath many large, but hat- 
ry and ſoft Leaves, lying on the 
Ground, above a Faot long, and an 
Hand's Breadth broad, of a whitiſh 
green Colour, having every one the 
middle Rib reddiſh, with many 
green Veins running through them, 
and reddiſh Foot-Stalks to ſup- 
port them; thoſe which are in 
the Middle of them ſtanding more 
upright, from among which riſeth 
a thick, hollow creſted, reddiſh, 
woolly, or hairy Stalk, two Foot 
high, ſtored on all Sides with ſuch 
Leaves, but leſſer up to the Top, 
where it hreaketh forth into four or 
five Branches of Flowers, ſtanding 


all on one Side, yet forming at the 


firſt a round Head, very pleaſant 
to behold for the Variety of Co- 
lours therein ; the hairy Stalks of 
the Flowers being green, ending in 
hve Points, the Flowers hollow 


and long, conſiſting of five purpliſh. 


red Petals, ſomewhat ſweet, ſtand- 
ing above the Flowers, and green 
leaves among them, with red Ribs in 
them, which is the Shadow where it 
delighteth to grow, and is the more 
conſpicuous and beautiful : After 
which, in the ſaid Husks, come 


larger Seed than the former, four 


uſually together, which on the up- 
per Side are flat, circled about with 


a few ſhort Pricks, whereby it 


cleaveth faſt to Garments; the 
Root is blackiſh on the outſide, and 


= . 
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whitiſh within, ſomewhat like the 


former. 
CynocLossUmM medium Monta- 


num Anguſtifolium. Narrow leaf- 


ed boary Mountain Hcund's-Tenpue. 
This Hound's-Tongue hath many 
ſoft, woolly, or hoary, long, and 
narrow Leaves, ſtanding upright, 
being half a Foot long, and an Inch 
broad in the Middle, but mall at 
both Ends, whoſe middle Rib and 
Foot.ſtalk are both reddiſh; the 


' Stalk riſeth up to be ſomewhat more 


than half a Foot high, repleniſhed 
ſo thick with ſuch like Leaves as 


grow below, that no Part of the 


Stalk can be ſeen; each whereof 
are more hairy or woolly, and com- 
piſs the Stalks at the Bottoms of 
them, and ſharp at the Point; on 
the Top of the Stalk ſtandeth a 
round hoary Head, of the Bigneſs 
of a reaſonable Apple, which open- 
ing it ſelf, ſheweth forth many 
woolly Leaves, with red Ribs, 


ſtanding at the Foot of the Bran- 
ches and Stalks of Flowers, which 


are of an excellent Vermillion red 
Colour, ſtanding in larger and more 
woolly Husks, and are more laid 
open like a Star, ſtanding on both 
Sides of the Stalk, and not all on 
one Side, as the laſt : The Seed that 
followeth, is ſmaller, and not fo 
rough, with a ſmaller hollow Mid- 
dle; the Root is thick and long, 
with a thick blackiſh Bark on 
the outſide, and a hard woody Pith 
in the middle ; of an unpleaſant 
Taſte as the Leaves, bitter and 
aſtringent, and hairy at the Head, 
which are the Ribs of the withered 
Leaves; the Root ſpringeth afreſh 
before Winter, after the Leaves 
and Stalks are all dry and wither- 
ed. . 

CyNOGTIOSsunH ſemper virens. 
Ever-green Hound's-Tongue. This 
Hound's-Tongue doth not much 
differ from the common or ordi- 
nary Sort, but that the Leaves are 

| always 
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always freſh and green, ſumewhat 
long and narrow, with a great whi- 

'tiſh green Rib in the Middle, 
ſmooth on the upper Side, and 
more hoary underneath ; the Stalk 
at the firſt is but low, with many 
narrow long Leaves compaſſing it 
about, but more thinly than the tor- 
mer; the Flowers are red, but 
lomewhat larger than the ordinary, 
ſanding, in like manner, upon ſmall 
Branches, that are wreathed or tur- 
ned, like the Heliotropium, or the 
firſt Kind; the Seed, that tollow- 
eth, ſtandeth all on the one Side, 
and is ſmaller, and leſs rough, but 
the Stalk is then grown much high- 
er, the Root is blackiſh as the 
other; this hath no more of Hoari- 


neſs, or is of ſo ſtrong a Scent as 


the laſt, and ſpringeth forth 
with freſh Leaves, betore the old 
Stalk with Seed is quite dry. and 
wither'd. ; | 
CrxoGLossUM ſubrubente verſi- 
colore flore. Hound's-Tongue, with 
Party- coloured Flowers, This beau- 
tiful and rare Hound's-Tongue, 
from a ſmall, ſlender, woody Root, 
Mooteth forth ſeveral Heads, of 
ſoft, hairy, and ſmaller Leaves than 
the laſt ; the Stalk riſeth up a Foot 
and a half high, ſet on both Sides 
with the like. ſmaller Leaves than 
thoſe below; the Top whereof is 
parted into three Branches of Flow- 
ers, which are ſmaller than the laſt, 
but of a bluſh Colour, ſtriped with 
long Blood-red Streaks, having the 
Bottoms of them of a deeper Bluſh ; 
the Seed ſtandeth in the ſame man- 
ner that others do, four together in 
a Husk, but they have the Middle 
ſomewhat raiſed up, and ſmall at 
the Top, with a Pointel there. 
at, and a large thin Circle about 
them. 
_  CyxocLossum Creticum Latifo- 
lium, Bread Ieafed Candy Hound's- 
Jongur. This Candian hath, for the 
hrit Year of the ſpringing, many 
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Leaves lying on the Ground, ſome- 


what broad, and not very long, 
with a long Foot: ſtalk to every 
one of them, ſoft, and covered 
with a whitith ſhining Woollineſs, 
almoſt like Silver, and a thick Rib 
in the Middle; but the next Year 
after the Stalk riſeth from the Mid- 
dle of them, ſet here and there with 
ſhorter Leaves, compaſſing it at the 
Bottom, and ſo ſmaller up to the 
Top. This Stalk is branched from 
the Middle upwards, into ſeveral 
others, that are crooked, or writh- 


ed Inwards, opening by Degrees, as 


the Flowers blow, which are ſhort, 
but ſomewhat large, ending in five 
round Petals, of a whitiſh Colour 
at the firſt, with bluſh Edges, and 
in ſome with pale purpliſh Veins or 
Stripes, which aiterwards decay- 
ing, grow wan or bluiſh, ſtanding 
in hoary Cups; wherein, after they 
are paſt, the Seed groweth, four 
joined together, rough, and cleay- 
ing to Garments, as in the reſt, 
with a Pointel in the Middle : 
The Root is woody, and 
after it hath given Seed, ſpringing 
from the Seed that falleth of it ſelf; 


but while it is young, of the firſt 


Yeav, is ſomewhat like unto others, 
not ſo thick or fleſhy, and blackiſh 
on the outſide, of an evil or unplea- 
ſant Scent, as the reſt of the Plant 
is. 
CrnoeLossum Creticum Angu- 
ſtifolium. Narrow leafed Candy 
Hound's Tongue. This other Can- 
dian hath ſeveral long and narrow 
Leaves, ſomewhat broad at the End, 
and round pointed, of a whitiſh 
green Colour, lying next to the 


Root, upon the Ground; from a- 


mong Which riſeth up a Stalk, in 
tome Plants higher, in others lower, 
whereon grow, without Order, ſuch 
like Leaves, but ſhorter and leſſer, 
compaſſing it at the Foot of them; 
from the Middle whereof upwards, 
it ſpreadeth into Branches, _ 
uc 


riſneth 
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ſuch like Flowers as are in the ordi- 
nary Sort, ending in five Petals, 
but of à paler red Colour, with 
each of them five dark red Threds 
in the Middle : The Seed and Root 
is ſomewhat like the ordinary, but 
hath no evil Scent like it or the 
laſt. This periſheth every Year, 
and is ſowed, or riſeth of the fal- 
len Seed again. 


CrxocLossUM Minus, ſive pu- 


ſillum. Small Hound's- Tongue. This 
{mall Hound's - Tongue , 
groweth with us in ſeveral Places, 
is not much differing from the 
greater ordinary Kind; but is 
imaller in all Things, having ſuch 
like Leaves, ſmaller and ſhorter, 
but greener, and more ſhining ; 
the Flowers alſo, being ſmall, are 
of a pale red Colour, and the 
whole Plant hath not ſo ſtrong or 
evil a Scent ; this might be thought 
to be thus from the Barrennels of the 
Soil wherein it doth grow, but that 
is not ſo, for it is often tound in the 


ſame Grounds where the greater 


graweth; and beſides, being either 
tranſplanted, or the Seed lown in 
Gardens, it will ſtill continue much 
{ſmaller than the other. 
Cyxocioss UM minus flore Cz» 
ruleo. Small Hound's-Tongue with 
blue Flowers. This other ſmall 
Hound's-Tongue ſendeth forth from 
a ſmall, long, but annual Root, one 
round, ſmall, hairy Stalk, ſome- 
times but a Foot, and ſometimes 
two Foot high, browniſn below, 
and green above; whereupon are 
ſet on both Sides, without Order, 
ſeveral ſmall, and ſomewhat long, 
but narrow Leaves, of a bluiſh 
green Colour, covered with a long 
hairy Down that is tough and ſtic'- 
ing, the middle Rib being ſome- 
what great, of a hot, bitter Taſte ; 
from the Bottom of theſe Leaves, 
eſpecially upwards, come forth ſome 
times other Leaves in a Tuſt toge- 
gether, and is parted into ſeveral 


that 
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Branches; the Tops whereof are 
bended, as in ſeveral other Sorts, 
bringing forth very ſmall Flowers, 
of a fair blue Colour, with a yellow 


Star in the Bottom, ſtanding in ſuch 


like Husks 3 wherein, after they are 


paſt, is contained very {mall round- 


iſh Seed, without any Frick in 
the Middle, as others have, but 
very rough or prickly, ready to 
{tick upon any Garment, as others 
will, 

Cyxomorion, Plinii, is Oroban- 
che Vulgaris. | 

Cynovs of Geſner and Theophra- 
ſtus, zs Pſyllium. | 

_ Crxoprnos and Cynorrhodon, 
7s Rola Canina. 

CyNos AT OS, is Auppoled-to-t 
the Roſa Sylyeffris Canina; it 13 
judged by moſt of the late Authors 
in Betany, to be the fame with Cy- 
norrhos and Cxnorrhodon; they are 
all Greek Names nd the laſt truely 
ſignifies Roſg/Canina, or Dog-R-ſe, 
which is the Engliſh Name of the 


Plant I here ſpeak of; and it is al- 


lo called tha Dog-Bryar, and Wild 
Bryar, and Fyproſe. This is very 
common in our Hedges, and, like 
other Roles, may be propagated by 
Suckers from the Roots at Spring, 
or a Autunyi, or elle raiſed from 
the Seeds in the Hips, or budded or 
inarched on other Roſes: If we 
ſhould chance to find one that was 
finely variegated in its Leaves, this 


Roſe is apt to bring now and then, 


what we call a Bryar-Bell, or as Pli- 
ny calls it, a Spengicla, which is a 
Bunch ot Threds, of a red Colour. 


This is not a Cuſcuta or Dodder, 
but an Excreſcence, which is wor- 


thy cur Conſideration, and is very 
likely as much a Plant as the Mil- 
leto. 

Cyxosorcnrs, from the Greek 
Aue o, otherwiſe Jeſticulus Ca- 
nis, or Dag's- Stones in Enaliſh; but 
this is a Name to diſtinguiſh it from 
the other Sorts of Orchis, is a wild 

Plant 
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Plant of our Meadows, ſometimes. 


having its Leaves ſpotted with a 


blackith red Colour, and ſometimes 


without Spots; it bears two round 
Roots, one of which is to feed the 
Plant for the Time of its flower- 
ing, and the other for the ſucceed- 
ing Lear; theſe all flower about 
May, bringing Spikes of Flowers of 
a rediſh purple Colour for the moſt 
part; theſe, when they are in Blol- 
ſom, may be tranſplanted with 
Tufts of Earth about our Roots, 


for at other Times they are not ea- 


fily found, tho it would be the beſt 
Time to remove them when the 
Flower Stem is decay'd. The Fi- 
gures of theſe are for the moſt part 
reſembling Soldiers with Helmets, 
but there are vaſt Varieties of them, 
of which there are! igures in Dodo- 
neus, Gerrard, and Parkinſen; but 
fee Orchis. 

Cyyerys, Cyperis & Cypirus, 
are all Greek Names, thus written, 
* , rue gig, and xvnar®r, is 
a kind of Graſs which is ſweet 
ſcented, called in Engiih ſweet G- 
prus, or Galinga; there are great 


Varieties of it, as may be ſeen in 


Gerrard, ſome of them bearing 
round Roots, to be eaten, which 
are called Ruyſh-Nuts; they may 
moſt of them be propagated by the 
Roots, early in the Spring, if we 
can know them from other Graſſes, 
or elſe from Seeds ſown in the 
Spring. The Roots of ſome of 
them eat better than Cheſnuts. 
CvpkkxEIIA of Cordus, is the Cy- 
prus Plinii, and the Liguſtrum O- 
rientale. 

CyPEROIDES, is Gramen Cype- 
roides. 

Crvenress-Trer, 7s Cupreſſus. 

GARDEN-CypRESS, or Lavander- 
Cotten, is Abrotanum Fæmina, is 
raiſed from Slips planted in the 
Spring. | 

' Cyprxess-Moss, is Muſcus Clava- 


tus Cupreſſiformis of Parkinſon 
See Muſcus. 


1 

SEA Cxrxkss, is Cupreſſus Mari. 
ana. | | 

(CurprESSUS. The Ee. 
Some make two ſorts of Cypreſs: 
Trees, the Male and the Female ; 
the one that ſpreadeth more than 
the other, which groweth more 
upright, not much ditfering in any 
Thing elſe, which maketh me think 
the Diverlity riſeth from the Soi}, 
or ſome Caſualty, and that the 
Male, which ſpreadeth, is not a di- 
ſtinct Species, which preſerveth the 
kind naturally, as all other things do; 
eſpecially ſeeing, as Theophraſtus 
ſaith, the one degenerates into the 
other, and that both bear Nuts 


and Seed alike, I ſhall therefore, 


under one, make mention of both 
Sorts , if they be ſo, and ſhew 
that the Cypreſs groweth to be a 
great# tall, upright Tree, ſpread- 
ing out the Branches ſo even round 
about, that it ſeems to be fo form- 
ed by Art being ſmall below, not 


far above the Ground, then ſpread. 


ingout larger, yet keeping a round, 
cloſe com paſs, and afterwards ſpiring 


up lets and leis, very well repre- 


lenting a Piramis or Spire-Steeple; 
the Body and Arms are covered 
with a reddiſh Bark, the Leaves are 
ever green, but loſing much of the 
Verdure in the Winter, which it 
regaineth the next Spring; and 
ſomewhat long, ſlender, and flat. 
tiſh, parted very much, and ſome- 


what reſembling Savin, of a reſi- 


nous Scent, and ſtrong Taſte : 
Some Trees are ſeen in {ome Places 
to be more ſpreading in their Branch- 
es, and not abiding fo cloſe, eſpe- 
cially when they grow old; and do 
bear their {mail yellow Flowers, 
and their Fruits. or Nuts, as they 
are called afterwards, which grow 
here and there among the Boughs, 
cloven or opening into ſeveral Parts, 


growing ripe, but cloſe and hard 


while they are young; of a Ruffet 
brown Colour, wherein are con» 
| tained 
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tained . ſmall browniſh Seed, but 
not ſo ſmall as Motes in the Sun, 
as Matthiolus and others make 
them to be: I he Root ſpreadeth 
much, but not very deep; the 
Wood is reddiſh, very fine and 
durable, not ſubje& to Corruption 
or Worms, but defending all other 
Things, by the ſtrong heady Scent 


it hath, from all Mothsand Worms, 


It yieldeth out of the Body of the 
Tree, a Kind of liquid Roſin, like 
unto that of the Larche and Tur- 
pentine-Trees, of a very quick and 
ſharp Taſte, 


Cupxessus Americana. The G- 


preſs-Tree of America, Although I 
do not take this to be a true 
Cypreſs-1lree, yet it hath ob- 
tain'd that Namie by all our Travel- 
lers into the hither or Northern 
Parts of America, where it is 
found in many Countries. It grow- 
eth in ſome Places to be a very good- 
ly tall Tree, fifty, ſixty, ſometimes 


eighty foot high without any branch, 


and near three Fathum Compals at 
the lower End, and then ſpread- 
eth many large Arms and Branches, 
beſet with many winged Leaves, 
which are very fine, ſmall, ſmooth, 
Plain, crumpled, or plaited as the 
true Cypreſs is, and ſomewhat 
longer, ſet on both Sides of the 
Stalks, without any certain Order; 
the Nuts are ſomewhat like thoſe 
of the Cypreſs, but greater, with 
thicker, more open Scales, and 
great Seed within them. The 
Wood {melleth ſomewhat ſweet, 
which in part cauſed it to be term- 
ed a Cypreſs. Whether this ſhould 
be that Thuja of The:phraſtus, that 
is both in Stock, Branches, Leaves, 
and Fruits, like unto the wild Cy- 
preſs, it were ſomewhat worthy ta 
be ſcanned, whoſe Fruit is like- 
ly that Habbel that Paludanus 
brought Home with him in his Re- 
turn from his Travels, and ſaid it 
was ſo called in the Eaſt Countries; 


C3: 

the Nut it ſelf doth much reſemble 
the Nut of this, both tor Form and 
large T hickneſs of the Scales. This 
loſeth its Leayes in the Winter. 

SWEET CyyREss, or Galinga, is 
Cyperus. | 

SwEET EpisLE Crress, or Ruſh- 
nut, is Cyperus dulcis rotundus 
eſculentus, or Traſi dulce, 

BaSTakD Cxyxkss, is Pſcudo- 
cyperi. | 

Crexus Plinii, or Liguſtrum O- 
rientale, which ſee. | 

Creress-Grass, is Gramen Cy- 


peroides, 


Cyrixus, is the Calyx of the 
Pomgranate Flower. 

Cxrisus, in Greek ub rioog, in 
Engliſh allo. Cytiſus, or tree lrefoil, 
or Shrub Trefeil, is a Plant much 
commended by the ancient Wri- 
ters of Husbandry, for the fatter- 
ing of Cattle, and encreaſing of 
Milk in the Females, and of no 
leſs ule to Bees; it is delcribed to 
be a Shrub of very quick Growth, 
a kind of Tretoil which brings 
yellow Flowers in great Abundance, 
tor which Reaſon, I ſuppole, it is 
accounted of uſe to Bees. There 
are, many Ditputes concerning the 
true Sort, ſome making it to be 
the Cytiſus Auſtriacus, which is, 


the Low Auſtrian, or Hungarian 


Cytiſus, becauſe it is a quick Grow- 
er, and anſwers the Character, in 
bringing great Quantities of t low- 
ers; and others believe it to be the 
Cytiſus Hilpanicus Arboreus,or the 
Spani}h Tree irefcal, which anſwers 
well enough to both thoſe Chara- 
cters; while others are poſitive, 
that the Cytiſus Galeni, creditus 
Maranthz Cornutus, is the true 


Cytiſus of the Ancients ; but all 


theſe are good Food for Cattle, 
and in my Opinion ought to be 
cultivated in large Quant ties, eſpe- 
cially ſince they may be raiſed with 
little Trouble, from Seeds ſown in 
March; there are many more Kind: 

which 


1e 


which are figured in Gerrard and 


Parkinſon. . I have been very large 


upon this Head, in my Survey cf 
the ancient Husbanary. | 

CyTisvs Galeni creditus, Ma- 
rantha Cornutus. The ſupprſed true 
Cytiſus, or hirned Tree Trefoil. This 
Cytiſus is a ſmall creeping Herb, 
as all the Sorts are, and groweth 
to be two Cubits high, covered 
with a greyiſh or aſh-coloured 
Bark, the Wood whereof is firm 
and hard; the Leaves are hoary 
white, as 1s the whole Shrub, and 
grow without Order, three toge- 
ther, on long Foot-Stalks; the 
Flowers are of a Gold yellow ſhin- 
ing Colour, like unto Broom, the 
Seed groweth in broad crooked 
Cods. 


CyrTisUs Creticus incanus, ſive 


Ebenus Cretica Belli. Candy Tree 


Trefoil, or Candy Ebony. This Can- 
dy Plant riſeth up above a Man's 
Height, that is, four or five Cu- 
bits, growing writhed or crooked, 
and of the Thickneſs of one's Arm, 
covered with an Aſh-coloured Bark; 
the Leaves are grey or white, lon- 
ger and narrower than the former, 
and grow ſometimes three, four or 
five, upon a long Foot - ſtalk; the 
Flowers grow at the Ends of the 
Branches, in a Tuſt together, like 
unto thoſe of the Meadow Tre- 
foil, or common three leafed Graſs, 
of a Gold red Colour, and greater 
than they. In the Middle of each 
Flower ſtand many Silver white 
ſhining Threds, as fine as Hairs, 
ſet in greyiſh Husks, wherein the 
Seed is encloſed afterwards, which 
is like unto that Trefoil likewiſe. 
The Wood is very firm and mal. 
ſy, and of the Colour of black 
Ebony. Eres 

CyrT1sVs incanus Germanicus. 
The German, h:ary Trefoil. This 
German Cytiſus ſhooteth from the 
Root many ſlender hoary Stalks, 


with three ſomewhat long Leaves at 


CY 
many Places of them, ſomewhat 
hoary alſo on the Backſide, more 
than on the upper Part, the mid- 
ple Rib being ſomewhat great, of 
a kind of fweetiſh Tait, and ſome- 
what ſweet in 'Scent alſo; the flow- 
ers are yellow like the other Sorts, 
or Broom-flowers, ſtanding many 
together one above another at the 
End of the Branches; after which 
follow hairy and ſomewhat hoary, 
little, logg, narrow and flat Cods, 
containing therein ſmall Seed, like 
Broom, taſting like a Vetch : The 
Root is wooddy, diſperſing it ſelt 
under Ground ſeveral ways. 

CyT1sv s Hiſpanicus arboreu:. 
The Spaniſh Tree Cytiſus, or T ree 
Trefoil. This Cytiſus rifeth u 
with one Stem, uſually covered 
with a dark grayiſh Bark, to the 
the Height of a Man, faith Clufivs, 
in Spazn, but higher with us, ſprea- 
ding ſundry ſhort Branches all a- 
bout, whereon are ſmall, pale, and 
greeniſh Trefoibleaves on the up- 
per Sides, and ſet with a little red- 
diſh Hairineſs underneath. The 
yellow Flowers are ſomewhat lon- 
ger than others, and come forth at 


the Foot of the Leaves in ſundry 


Places, uſually two or three at a 
Place; which turn into ſmall, ſhort 
and flat Cods, leſſer than Broom- 
Cods and ſomewhat blackiſh when 
they are ripe, containing ſmall, flat 
and blackith 

{mall as Broom-ſeed. 


Cryrrsvs incanus major foliis pin- 
natis, ſive quinti ſpecies altera Cluſii 


The great hairy Tree Trefoil. This 
groweth greater and more upright 
than the third, whoſe Branches alſo 
are thicker, and more hairy; the 
Leaves are twice as big, the Flow- 
ers of a deeper Gold yellow Co- 
lour, and the Cods larger. 
Cvrisus Hiſpanicus incanus, ſive 


ſextus Clufii, The lem Spaniſh hoa- 


ry Cytiſus. The Shoots of this Cy- 


tiſus are not aboye halt a Yard long, 
| lender 


Seed within them, as | 
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lender and hoary; whoſe Trefoil 
Leaves on them have the two low- 
eſt ſmaller than the middlemoſt, 
which 1s twice as long, but of an 
hoary Ath-Colour, ſtanding on ſhort 


Foot italks, of an aſtringent drying 


Taite ; the Flowers ſtand with the 


Leaves at the Joints, all along the 


Branches, two or three together, 
ſuſtained by ſoft white Husks, 
wherein they ſtand. | | 
Cyrisvs Auſtriacus, fave ſepti- 
mus Clufii. The Auſtrian er Hun- 
garian low —_— The ſlender, 
thy Twigs of this Cytiſus, are 
pliable, and hard to be broken, 
lying on or near the Ground, 
which are bare of Leaves unto the 
Branches whereon they ſtand with- 
out Order, upon long Foot-ſtalks, 
ſhorter and greener than thoſe of 
the German Sort, and more hairy, 
greeniſh above, and grey under- 


neath : The Flowers grow too or, 
three at a Joint, as the laſt, and at 
the Ends of the Branches alſo, yel- 


low at the firſt, but before they 


are quite paſt, turn more Gold” 
yellow,” ſo deep, that they ſeem: 
red withal; the Cods are {mal}, 
flat and hairy, with ſmall brown 


Seed within them. 

Cyr1svs Pannonicus, five ſepti- 
mi {ſpecies alteri Cluſii. The hairy 
low Cijftus. This is fom2what like 
the laſt in the ſlender pliable T wigs, 


kaning down to the -Ground, and 


Leaves like them ; the Flowers al- 


ſo are like unto them, but ſtand 
four or five together, at the Ends 
of the Branches, and not at the 


Joints, as in the laſt : The Cods 
and Seed differ not thereirom, but 


the Leaves are a little hoary, and 


lo are the ods alſo. : 
_ Crrrsvs Albicans Alpinus. The 
whitiſy ſountain Cytiſus. There is 


little Difference in this in the 


Branches or Leaves, but that at 
fome Places two or three Trefoil 
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Leaves are ſet at a Joint, and the 
Flowers are paler. 

Cvris us octavus Gerardi. Ge- 
rard's eighth Cytiſus. Gerrard, and 
his Corre&or after him, mention 
this Cytilus, as taken from Lebel 
and Pena, whereas it agreeth with 
neither of thoſe that are extant in 
their Adverſaria; neither doth Bau- 
hinus quote him for it, as he doth 
all others that he knew; for in the 
eighth of Tabermontanus, which 
might ſeem to be this, Bawuhinus 
noteth to be his Hirſutus; the 
chisfteſt Difference therein, as Ger- 
rard ſaith, is in the Leaves, which 
are a little dented on the Edges, 
which yet are not ſeen in the Fi- 
Sure. | 
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actYLus, Cff. is the Fruit of 
the Palm- Tree, ſo called 
from its Shape, reſembling a Finger, 
in Engliſh a Date. 


Dacryius Trapezuntinus, 7zs 
Lauroceraſus. See Ceraſus. 


Dacrrton Columnæ, 7. e. Ille- 


cebra. 

Darropits, or Das, 7s Nar- 
eiſſus. 8 

Darsits blue, Bellis cærulea, or 
Globularia Monſpelienſium. See 
Bellis for the Culture. | 

 Darsy GR RAT, Bellis Major. 

Darsy WII, Bellis Sylveſtris. 

Darsy YELLOw, Globularia Lu- 
tea. A ; 

Dovsre Darsy, or d:uble Garden: 


Daiſy , 7s Bellis hortenſis multi- 
plex. | 


- 


minor. 


 Damwvsomu, is the Calceslus 


Mariz, or Ladies Slipper. See Cal- 

ceolus Mariz. | 
Darnxk Alexandrina, in Engliſh 
the ue Laurel of Alexandria, but 
otherwiſe call'd Laurus Alexandri- 
na, 


Dalsr, 7s Bellis, and Conſolida 
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na genuina, is a Plant ſomewhat 
like that the Gardeners call the 
Alexandria Laurel, but larger; 
that which we have the moſt fre- 
quent in our Gardens, by the Name 
of Alexandria Laurel, is Chamæ- 
daphne vera Dioſcoridis; theſe have 
their Lea ves double, like the Leaves 
of the Hippogloſſum, or Horſe- 
Tongue, or Double Tongue, bring- 
ing its red Berries in the middle of 
the great Leaf, like the Butcher's- 
| Broom; it may be raiſed by ſowing 
the Berries in March, but is beit 
Propagated by dividing the Roots, 
either in the Spring or in the Au- 
tumn. There are Cuts of theſe in 
Gerrard and Parkinſon. 

Daranoiwts, is Meſereon & 
Laureola. 5 

Dartan of Parkinſen, he calls in 
Engliſh, The Melon-like bearing 
Orange, is 2 Fruit growing in 
Sumatra, as large as an ordina- 
ry Melon, bringing within it 
other Fruits, or rather Sceds, which 
are as large as Oranges, which taſte 
like freſh Butter; theſe, if we 
could get them ſound, might be 
put in the Earth, and would grow 
with the Benefit of a Bark Bed, 
and the Aſſiſtance of our belt Stoves 
inthe Winter. | | 

A Dars is Da&Rylus. 

Dar un, zs Stramonium Pomum 


Spinoſum, in Engliſh, the Tborn- 


Apple, of which we have divers 
Sorts ; our own common wild Sort 


with white Flowers, a Sort with a 


ſingle purple Flower from Virgi- 
nia, and one with a double purple 
Flower from the Caribbee Iſlands ; 
this laſt has black Stalks, Like po- 


liſhed Ebony, and brings Fruit, 
Taſte and Smell; the Root alſo is 


tho' it has a double Flower, but it 
muſt he kept very warm all the 
Summer. This muſt be raiſed in 
hot Beds, early in the Spring, but 


the other Sorts may be raiied in 


the natural Ground. 


the Spring. 
Daucus Creticus verus Dioſco- 
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| Davevs, Of is in Greek alſo; 
Aavxos, in Engliſh Dauke, or wild 
Carrot; tho' indeed the Plant which 


we call wild Carrot, is more pro- 


perly the Paſtinaca tenui folio Syl- 
veſtris, which ſignifies the wild 
fine-cut leated Parſnip, or ſmall 
leated Farſnip, ſuch as our Car- 
rot is. "Theſe Daukes, however, 
are of many Kinds, growing wild, 
and are to be railed from deeds in 


ridis. The true Dauke of Candy. 
The true Candy Dauke hath ſun. 
dry Stalks of winged Leaves, and 
finely cut as Fennel, but ſhorter, 
ſet at Diſtance one againſt another, 
of a whitiſh or hoary Colour, 
ſmelling ſomewhat ſweet z from a- 
mong which riſe divers ſlender 
Branched Stalks, a Foot high, bear- 
ing at their Tops ſmall Umbels of 
white Flowers, and after them ſmall 
hoary greyiſh Seed, ſomewhat long 
and round, of a quick Scent and 
Taſte. The Root is ſmall, long, 
and white, almoſt as quick and 
ſharp, both in Scent and Taſte, as 
the. Seed, but will not abide our 
Winters with all the Care we can 
uſe, | 

Dauc us Alpinus Cretico fimilis. 
Mountain leafe Dauke. This fine 
Dauke differeth little from the for - 
mer, which is, in that it groweth in 
colder Places, the Leaves being 
ſomewhat longer and greener than 
the former, nothing io hoary or 
white, and grow not many or thick 
together. The Umbels of Flow- 
ers are white, and the Seed like al- 
ſo, but a little longer, and not fo 
hoary, but ſomewhat near both in 


quick and ſharp as the other. 
Davcvs Montanus Pannonicus. 
Mountain Dauke of Hungary. This 
Dauke of Hungary, which Clufius 
calleth Saxifraga pannonica, and 
Bauhinus Daucus Montanus mul- 
| tifido, 


ON 1.) tg „ ct. td ene #0 a tees ad. ee roo el is a 
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tiſido brevique folio, bath ſundry 
long Stalks ot fine cut Leaves and 


thort, ſomewhat like unto the 


Leaves of Fumitory, of a Qtrong 
Scent and Taſte, and ſomewhat 


ſharp withal; among which rile up 


jointed Stalks, about a Foot high, 
with the like Leaves on them, and 


ast their Tops Umbels of white 
Flowers; the Root is but ſhort, 


and "blackiſh, laſting, quick and 
ſharp, drawing Water into the 
Mouth upon the chewing, and 
hath a Buſh of Hairs at tlie 
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au cus Montanus pumilus. 
Lew, er Dwarf Mountain Daub. 
This dwarf Kind hath a few ſmall 


Stalks, with fine cut Leaves, longer 


than the laſt, and but thinly or ſpar- 


ingly ſet thereon, ſomewhat re- 


ſembling Sow· Fennel, but ſeldom 
exceeding fifteen Leaves on a Stalk; 
from among which Leaves riſeth 
up a fhort thick Stalk, not a Foot 
high, branched trom the Bottom 
upwards, with the like Leaves on 
them, but ſeldom exceeding nine 
on the Stalk, broadeſt below, and 
of the Smell and Taſte of Carrots ; 
the Top of each Branch and Stalk 
is furniſhed with many ſmall Um- 
bels of white Flowers, without 
any Scent at all, unto which ſuc- 
ceed {mall Seed, like Parſley ; the 
Root is ſmall and ſhort, brown and 
rugged on the outlide, and white 
and ſpongy within, having a Buſh 
of Hairs at the Head. Cluſtus cal- 
leth this, Selinum Montanum pu- 
milum; but Baubinas reterreth it 
to the wild Carrots, and calleth it 
Daucus Montanus NMultifido folio 
Sclini ſemine. 8 

Davcvs Selinoides Major. Tbe 
greater leafed Dauk. The greater 
of theſe Dauks, which hath large 
Stalks, of ſomewhat broad pale 
| gy Leaves, bigger than the Par- 

ey, and with Divifions of #be 
; Vor. J. 
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ſame Faſhion and Manner, next the 


Ground, hath ſomewhat big Stalks, 


almoſt two Foot high, with the 
like Leaves at the ſoints, but ſhort- 
er, and at the Tops ſpuky Rundles 
of white Flowers, which turn into 
long creſted Seed, bigger than or- 
dinary Fennel-S:ed, and of a yel- 
low brown Colour; the Root is 
ſomewhat great, thick, long and 


white, with a Buſh of Hairs at tlie 


Head, as many other umbellite- 
rous Plants have, and of a hot and 
ſharp Taſte, as the Seed is alfa, 


There is Minor, another Sort here- 


ot, as Lebel in his Obſervations 
ſaith, ſomewhat leſs than the for- 


mer, but elſe agrecing therewith in 


all Parts, which he found in the 
Wood by Narueum. | 
 Davevs Selinoices Maximus. 
The greateſt Parſicy leafed Dauks 
This greateſt K ind, called by Clu- 
fius Seſeli alterum Pannonicum , 
hath a Root ſometimes as great 
as one's Arm, or being young, of 
the Bignels of one's Thumb, part- 
ed into ſeveral Pranches at the 


Bottam, and covered witha rugged 


black Bark, of a clammy Taſte at 
the firſt, but ſharp afterwards, hay- 
ing 'at the Top many hairy Heads, 
from whence ſpring ſundry very 
large and great winged Leaves, 
mach divided and dented about the 
Edges, ſomewhat like the laſt, but 
larger, ot a raint green Colour, 
ſomewhat ſhining on the upper 
ſide, and of a greyiſh - Aſh Colour 
underneath; among which riſeth 
up a large, great creſted Stalk, of 
a Finger's Thickneſs, with fome 
Joints and Leaves at them, and 
with Branches alſo from between 


them; at the Tops whereof ſtand 


ſmall Umbels of whitiſh Flowers, 
and ſomewhat larger, but like Seed 
as the laſt; both theſe two lait Sorts 
may well be referred to the ſecond 
Daucus of Licſcerides, Whole Leaves 


Q arg 
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are like Selinum or Parſley, before 
any other. 3 

Davevs tertius Dioſcoridis Bel- 
Jo. _ Coriander 7 7 Dauk. This 
Dauk, Hurius Bellus ſaith, grow- 
eth in Candy, and is reterred by 
him to the third Dauzus of Di ſco- 


rides, and both Leaf and Root ea- 


ten by the Candits, as a familiar 
Sallet Herb, hath ſundry Stalks of 
fine cut Leaves, ſomewhat like to 
Corianders, but lefler and thicker; 
the Stalks are near two Foot high, 
with great and ſwollen Joints (and 
therefore called by ſome Seſeli no- 
doſum, but by Baubinus, Daucus 
Creticus nadoſus Umbella latea) 
and ſmaller Leaves at them; at the 
Tops whereof grow yellow Um- 
bels of Flowers, but white within, 
which turn into bigger Seed than 
Fennel; the Root is great, thick 
and ſhort, periſhing yearl) the 
whole being Aromatical.  — __ 
- Davevs Montanus Apii folio 
flore luteo. Mountain Dauk with 
yell w Fl wers. This yellow flow- 
ered Dauk hath a creſted, ſmooth 
Stalk, branching forth into ſundry 
Parts, having Leaveslike unto Smal- 
lage, but ſhorter, and rot dented 
at all about the Edyes, ſet on both 
Sides of the creſted Rib; the Flow- 


ers are {mall that grow at the Tops, 
8 n 


and yellow. = 
_ Davcyus pratenſis Apii folio 
Bauhini. Meadiw Dauk of Bauh:- 
nus. The Roots of this Dauk are 
long and reddiſh on the outiide, 
ſmelling. and taſting like Carrots, 
being hairy at the Top, from whence 
riſeStalks with many winged Leaves 
on both Sides. cut in on the. Edges, 
and dented alſo round about, ſome- 
what hke. unto the laſt, but much 


ſmaller, and of a pale green Co- 


lou; between which riſeth a ſlender 
ſtreaked Stalk, a Foot high, or 
ſeldom higher, with few Joints and 
Leaves, parted into ſome Branches, 
with Umbels of white Flowers at 


Oo ; 
the 57 1 of them, which turn into 
blackiſh long Seed, ſmelling well. 

Daocus Hilpanicus. Spaniſh 
Haut. The Spaniſh Dauk hath a 


- 


thick, long Root, parted into thick 


long Strings, hairy as the Heads 
from whence rife great winged 
Stalks of Leaves, parted into di- 
vers other winged or divided Leaves, 
let one againſt another, on a middle 


Rib, of a dark green Colour; a- 


mong which riſeth one or two Stalks 
as mig as a Man, being ſomewhat 
reddiſh, creſted and jointed, with 
the like Leaves at them, but leſſer, 
branching forth diverſly, and hear- 
ing large Umbels of yelluwiſh Flow- 
ers, after which come flat and thin 
round Seed. This doth very well 


anſwer the Daucus Allaticus of 


Baubjnus, in his Prodr:mus, in eve- 
ry Part, which, he faith, doth well 
agree unto the Apium paluſtre of 
D dinæus, and to the. FThyfleHnon 
Plinii of Lobel, but that it givcth 
Milk, which this doth not, and 
that this riſeth much higher than 
that; the Smell and Taſte of this 
is wholly like unto a Carrot. 

Davecvus ſecundus Dalechampii. 
The French Wiid or Field Hauk. 
This Kind of Field Dauk hath a 
long, round, white Root; like un- 
to a ſmall, long Carrot, ſweet, and 
fomewhat ſharp, hairy at the Head, 
with long, flender Stalks of wing: 
ed Leaves riſing from it, which are 
whole, and ſomewhat thick, not 
gaſhed or cut in on the Edges, but 
dented, reſembling Parſnip Leaves, 
but much ſmaller, ſeven for the 
molt part ſet together one againſt 
another, lomewhat cloſe, and the 
odd one at the End; the Stalk is a 
Cubit high; or higher, with - finer 
Leaves at the Joints than grow bc- 
low, with ſtore of white Flowers 
in Umbels, and {mall long Seed af. 
ter them, ſomewhat ſweet in Smell, 
and ſharp in Taſte. 725 


Davcus 
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Davcvs tertius Dalechampii. 
Another French wild Daul. I his other 
French wild Dauk hath a whitiſh 
yellow Root, fort and ſlender, with 


Hairs at the Head; the Stalks of 


the Leaves that grow next-there- 
unto, are ſomewhat broad, lie un- 
to the lower Leaves of Corianders 
but thoſe grow higher on the Stalks, 


are [maller and tmaller, being as 


{mall as Fennel at the higheſt ; the 
Flowers are white, and the Seed 
ſomewhat long, like in Taſte unto 
Dill or Cumin that is ſharp. 
Daucus pratenſis Dalechampii. 
Wild Dauk, with Water Milfeil 
Leaves, This fine leafed Dauk, 
hath divers long Stalks, of moſt 
fine Leaves, fet many together, at 


Spaces one 2gairſt another, very 


like unto the Water Yarrow, or 
Milfoil, being ſult, and of a freſh 
green Colour; the Stalk hath ſome 


ſew Joints, and fine long Leaves, 


like Fennel ſet at them, with Bran- 
ches riſing ſrom thence 5 likewiſe 
bearing large Umbels of Flowers, 
which are reddiſh at the beginning, 
and white when they are open; 
ſomewhat bitter and ſharp, but 
well ſmelling. | 

Davcus -petroſelini vel Corian- 
dri folio five Bunium Dalechampii. 


\ Ricky mild Dauk. Ihe wild Dauk, 


that groweth in rcugh and rocky, 
or ſtony Places, riſeth up from a 
ſmall white branched, well ſmel- 
ling Root, hairy at the Head, with 
ſundry long Stalks of Leaves, ſo 
nearly reſembling Parſley, that 
many are deceived at the firſt Sight, 


until they better heed it; the talk 


is. ſquare, tall, and of a Finger's 
Thickneſs, with finer Leaves there. 
on, like the finer Leaves of Co- 
riders, and Umbels of Flowers 
like Dill; the Seed is fmaller than 
Henbane Seed, af a good Scent. 
Davcus Stellatus. Star-bead- 


ed Dauk. This Dauk hath ſundry 
Leaves; at the Ground are ſome- 


5 
what like unto Parſley, but ſmel- 
ling well, like the Candy Dauk, 
and taſting hot; the Stalk hath 
tundry Branches, ſet with the like 
Leaves at them, and yellow Um- 
bels of Flowers, which are ſuc- 
ceeded by {mall Seed-Veilels, hav- 
ing five imal} Leaves, like 1 horns, 
under them, repreſenting little Stars, 
hve or ſix {mall Threds riſing from 
the Bottom to the Tops, making 
every Head ſeem like a Core, each 
ſtanding teparate by it ſelf, on its 
own Foot-ſtalk, ſumething ſweet 


and aromatical in Taſte ; the Root 


is thick and long, like unto a Far- 
fley, or Farinip Root, and eaten 
tamiliarly by the Natives, either 
raw or boiled, and held good to pro- 
cure Urine, Womens Courſes, and 
Venery. . {0 
Davcus Alſaticus. Dauk of 
Germany. This German Dauk 
hath a thick Root, ſumew hat long, 
with ſundry great Strings thereat, 
and at the Head many Hairs; from 
whence come ſeveral large winged 
Leaves, made of many Parts, ſet 
one againſt ancther, among which 
one or two reddith Flatts, leldom 
more, rite to a Man's Height, 
divided into many Branches, and 
they into leiler, with the like, but 
ſmaller Leaves at the Joints; and 
at the T1 ops ſtand large Umbels of 
yellcwiſh t lowers, and ſemewhat 
flat Secd ſucceetirg them. * 
Rev Day Lily, 7s Liliaſpho- 
delus Phxniceus. ES 
Ytrrow Day Laty, is Liliaſpho- 
delus luteus. 
DaimaTianCar, 7s Tulipa. 
Dans Viortrs, and Daxass 
Viorzrs, is Heſperis. | 
. Daxpxrion, ig Dens Leonis. 
Danx. Worr, is Dwarf-Elder, 
7. e. Ebulus. | | 
DaRxNEL, is Lolium. 
Daxxtr-Grass, is Phenix. 
Darz-Takk, is Palma Dacty li- 


fera. ; 
Q 2 Dxun- 
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' Drnunxen, or Wine Date-Tree, 
is Palma Vinitera, 

Dwanr Dare TREE, or Dwarf 
wild Palm, or Palmetto, is Cha- 
mzriphes, or Palma humilis. 

DerirmintuM Off. or Conſolida 
Regalis and Calceris flos, and flos 
Regius, in bes ch Larkſpurs, Larł- 
heels, and by ſome are thought to 
be the Poets Hyacinths, or r lower 
ot Ajax : We have vaſt Varictics of 
theſe in our Gardens, which are 
both ſingle and double, and ſtriped 
ot all Colours; the Gardeners ma«e 
a Diſtinction between the Quili''d 
and the Roſe Lark-Spurs ; the 
Leaves of the Flowers of Roſe 
Lark - Spurs lie flat upon one ano- 
ther, but the others do not; the 
Flowers of moſt of them will keep 
their Colour when they are dry. 
The Turks call it Sperone de Cava- 
liero, or Kn ght's Spur; they are 
Annuals, and may be ſown either 
in the Spring or Autumn, tis a ve- 
ry beautitul Flower. | 
DEN DU OER LON of Columna, is 
Muſcus Arboreus, nodolſus. 

Dx at, or Fir-Tree, is Abies. 

DEexpROLIBANON, 2s Cedrus Li- 

ani. N 

Dens Gramen, in Engliſh Tooth- 
Graſs, and in French, Chien dent, 
or D:g*s-Tvoth Graſs, is Quick Grals; 
& Plant not ſo much coveted ina 
Garden, as to require Dire&ions for 
its Culture: *Tis the ſame as the 
Gramen caninum, the Plague of the 
Gardeners. for *tis hardly to be got 
out of the Ground : It may, how- 
ever, be deſtroy'd by planting Cab- 
bages upon the ſpot where it grows, 
and houghing them often, or by tren. 
ching the Ground pretty deep and 
pieking out the Roots carefully; or 
as I did in part of my own Garden, 
I trench'd the Ground two Spit 
deep, and had it all ſcreen'd, ſo that 
I was intirely tree from it. 

Dzxs Caninus, in Engliſh, Deg' s- 
Tooth, or D.g's-toth Viet; it has a 


DE 
long bulbous Root, and brings only 
two Leaves in the Spring, finely 
ſpotted; and the Flowers, which 
grow ſingle, are ſomewhat like 
thoſe of the Cyclamen ; we have 
the white, the Fleſh- Colour, and 
the Purple; we ſee them but in 
few Gardens, for they don't love to 
he diſturb'd; they encreaſe by Off- 
{ets of the Roots, which ſhould be 
taken off as ſoon as the Flower is 
decay'd, and then muſt be preſcnt- 
ly put in the Ground again. | 

Dzxs Caninus flore albo. Dog's- 
tooth Violet, with a white Flower. 
The white Dog's-tooth hath for 
its Root a white Bulb, long and 
ſmall, yet ulually greater than ei- 
ther of the other that follow, big- 


ger below than above, with a ſmall 


Piece adjoining to the Bottom of 
it, from whence riſe up in the Be. 
ginning of the Spring, after the 


Winter's Froſts are paſt, two Leaves, 


for the moſt part (when it will low- 


er, or elſe but one, and never three 


together, that ever I ſaw) cloſed to- 
gether, when they firſt come up 
out of the Ground, which incloſe 
the Flower between them: The 
Leaves, when they are opened, 
lay themſelves flat on the Ground, 
or not much above it, one oppo- 
ſite unto the other, with the Stalk 
and the Flower on it, ſtanding be- 
tween them ; which Leaves are of 
a whitiſh green Colour, long and 
narrow, yet broader in the Middle 
than at both Ends, growing leſs by 
Degrees each Way, ſpotted and 
ſtriped all over the Leaves with 
white Lines and Spots; the Stalk 
riſeth up half a Foot high, or 
more, bearing atthe Top one Flow- 
er, and no. more, hanging down 
the Head, larger than any of the 
other of this Kind that follow, 
made, or conſiſting of ſix white, 
leng and narrow Leaves, turning 
themſelves up again, after it my 
| | | i 2: 369 
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ſelt the Comfort of the Sun, that 
they almoſt touch the Stalk 
again, very like unto the Flower 
ot Cyclamen, or Sow- Bread; it 
bath in the Middle of the Flower, 
ſix white, Chives, tipt with dark 
purple Pendents,and a white three- 
torked Stile in the Middle of them; 
the Flower hath no Scent at all, 
but commendable only for the Beau- 
ty and Form thereof: After the 
Flower is paſt, cometh in the Place 
2 round Head, ſeeming three- ſquare, 
containing therein ſmall and yellow- 
ith Seed. | | 
Dx xs Caninus flore purpuraſ- 
cente. D:g's tocth, with a pale pur- 
ple Flower. I his other Dog's. 


Tooth is like unto the former, but 


leſſer in all Parts, the Leaf 
whereof is not ſo long, but broad 


and jhort, ſpotted with darker 


Lines and Spots; the Flower is 
like the other, but ſmaller, and of 
a delayed purple Colour, very pale 
ſometimes, and ſometimes a little 
deeper, turning it felt as the other, 
with a Cirele round about the Um- 
bone or Middle; the Chives here- 
of are not white, but declining to 
purple; the Root is white, and like 
the former, but leſſer. | 
Dzxs Caninus flore rubro. 
Deg's-Tocth with a red Flower. 
This is like unto the laſt, both 
for Form and Bignels of Flower and 
Leaf; the chiet Difference con- 
ſiſteth in this, that the Leaves here: 
of are of a yellowih, mealy green 
Colour, {potted and ſtreaked with 
redder Spots and Stripes, and the 
Flower of a deeper reddiſh purple 


Colour, and the Chives alſo more 
Purpliſh than the laſt; in all other 


hings it is alike. | | 

DEN Ss Leonis, and Taraxacon, 
Off. in Engliſh, Dandelion and Piſ s- 
a-Bed, is a wild Plant, but makesan 
excellent Sallad when *tis blanch'd 
or whiten'd, by covering it with 


Earth for a Week or ten Days. See 
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the Word Blanch. But we find a ; 
great deal of it blanched or white- 


ned to our Hands in plougt'd 
Fields; if we want it, it may be 
raiſed from Seeds, at any time 
when the Weather is-opeu ; there 
are many Sorts of it. 

Dzns Leonis Vulgaris. Cmmen 
Dandelion. Our common Dande- 
lion is well known to have many 
long and deeply gaſhed Leaves ly- 
ing on the Ground, round about 
the Head of the Root, the Ends 
of each Gaſh or Jag on both Sides, 
looking downward to the Root a- 
gain, the middle Rib being white, 
which being broken yields Abun- 
dance of bitter Milk, but the Root 
much more; from among theLeayes, 
which always abide green, ariſe 
many ſlender, weak, naked Foot - 
Stalks, rather than Stalks, every 
one of them bearing at the Top 
one large yellow Flower, con-. 
ſiſting of many Rows of yellow 
Petals, broad at the Points, and. 
niched in, with a deep Spot of yel- 
low in the Middle; which grow- 
ing ripe, the green Husk wherein 
the Flower ſtood, turneth it ſelf 
down to the Stalk, and the Head 
of Down becometh as round as a 
Ball; with long reddiſh Sced un- 
derneath, bearing a part of the 
Daw! on the Head of every one, 
which together is blown away with 
the Wind, or with the Blaſt of one's 
Mouth may be blown away at 
once : The Root groweth down- 
wards, excteding deep, which be- 
ing broken off within the Ground 


will notwithſtanding ſhoot forth a- 


new again, and will hardly be de- 
ſtroyed where it hath once taken 
deep Rooting in the Ground. 

Ds Leonis anguſtioribus foliis. 
Dandelion with narrow Leaves. This 
Dandelion is in all Things like the 


other, but that the Leaves are nar- 


rower, yet hath not fewer Gaſhes 
Q 3 a7 


or Diviſions on the Edges; ſo that 
by this one Note it may be diſtin- 
guiſned. 8 
Dxtxs Leonis tenuiſſimo folio. 
Fine jagged Dandelicu. This Dan- 
delion hath a thick reddiſh Root, 
tull of Fibres, ſending forth ſundry, 
molt finely cut, very green Leaves, 
each of a Hand's Breadth long, and 
two Inches broad, deeply jag ed, 
and divided again into two or three 
other ſmall Rents or Diviſions, end- 
ing in a fine ſmall Point: The 
Flowers are much ſmaller that ſtand 
at the Tops of naked Stalks, and 
yellow, turning into Down as the 
other. 5 8 e 
Ds Leonis Minor raditis foliis 
ſive Trinciatella Italorum Camera- 
rii. Sweet Dandelion. This ſweet 
Dandelion (called by Camerarius 
T rinciatella Italorum) bath many. 
Leaves ſpread on the Ground, of 
three Inchelony. and half an Inch 
broad, cut in on the Sides, into 
ſundry deep Gaſhes, whoſe Ends 
have each of them three very deep 
Dents, and each having divers 
Points ſtanding like a Star or Spur ; 
the Foot-ſtalks whereof are a little 
hairy, among which riſe up many 
ſmooth, flender, naked Stalks, one 
whereof ſtandeth upright, ſcarce an 
Hand's Breadth high ; the reſt are 
lower, and bend downwards, each 
of them bearing a ſmall yellow 
Flower, like unto other Dande- 
lions, turning into Down, and Ay- 
ing away with the Wind, carrying 
the Seed with it, which is ſome- 
what long and, broad, with hard 
Bairs. like Reards, at the Tops: 
] he Root is ſmall, and blackiſh 
without, and white within, very 
ſweet in Taſte, as the Leaves are 
alſo; and ſo tender to keep, that it 
periſheth with the firſt Cold it feel- 
eth, and muit therefore be houſed, 
which then will endure many Years, 
giving Seed yearly. | 
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Dxs Leonis Minor aſpero fo- 
lio. Small rough” Dandelion. The 


' ſmall, rough Dandelion, ſendeth 


forth ſundry ſmall Leaves, lying 
round about the Root, of two or 
three Inches long, and one Inch 
broad, divided or torn in on the 
Sides, each of them ſet with ſmall, 
ſniooth, ſharp Pricks or Hairs, like 
as the prickly Sowthiſtle hath ; the 
Stalks are about two Inches high, 
and bear each of them a large 


pale yellow Flower, like the relt, 


and turned into Down; the Root 
is {mall and whitiſh. 2 
Ds Leonis Monſpelienſium 


ſive Aſphodeli bulbulis: Bulbed or 


clogged Dandeli n. This Aſphodel 
rooted Dandelion ſpreadeth many 
large and bluifh green hairy Leaves 
upon the Ground, unevenly waved 
or cut in on the Edges, but not 
deeply gaſhed, as the common Dan- 
delion is; of a bitter and ſharp 
Taſte, like unto it; from which 
riſe ſundry bare or naked Stalks, 
with ſeveral Flowers at the Tops of 
them, larger and more double than 
it, and of 2 paler yellow Colour, 
which paſs into Down like the reſt; 
the Roots are ſundry, long, tuberous 
and ſlender Clogs, like unto thoſe 
of the Aſphodil, hut ſmaller, ſhort- 
er, and more pointed at the Ends. 

Ds Leonis Gadenſis. Dande- 
lion ef Cadis in Spain. This Plant 
is ſo like in Face to a Dandelion, 
that many place it in the ſame 
Rank with them; it hath a Num- 


ber of long Leaves, à Span long or 


more, riſing from a long, white, 
tender Root; the middle Rib of 
the Leaf is bare from the Koot to 
the halt Length of the Leaf; and 
then it hath many Rents or Cuts on 
each Side, very much reſembling 
the Leaf of the ordinary Dandelion, 
but ſmaller and narrower ; the 
Flowers likewiſe ſtand upon long 
Foot-ſtalks, as the Dandelion doth, 
being ſmall and yellow, and turn 
; | RR 
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into Down, that is carried away in 
the Wind, with the Sced, which is 
ſmall, long, and reddiſh, like unto 
ſome of the Hawk-weeds ; it grow 
eth in the Iſland of Gades, which 
we call Cales or Cadis, as Guillaume 
Bel ſaith, who brought it us out 
of Hain, and called it Cichorium 
Gadente: Clufius , it ſeems, not 
well marking the ylant being dry, 
and never having ſen it green or 
growing, took from Boel, and cal- 
Ieth it in his Cure Paſteriores, Chi- 
chorium Sylveſtre pumilum five 
Hedipnois, and ſaith it is altogether 
like unto it, though leis; but how 
like it is, upon this Deſcription 
truly ſet down as before, I leave 
it to any judicious Perſon to deter. 
mine; it flowereth in Ju y, Auguft 
and September, and the Seed is 
ſoon ripe after the Flower is paſt; 


the Root liveth all the Winter, it 


it be mild, or elſe it periſheth with 
the hard Froſts. 

DeNTARI a, Off is allo called 
Dentillaria, and Coralloides, and 


Alabaſtrites, in Enzliſh, Toothed Vi- 


olets, and Coral- It; is a Plant 


whereof there are many Sorts, ſome 


with bulbous * Roots, or knotted 
Roots, which one would not be 
without-in the Garden, tho* they 
are not. of the greateſt Beauty; 
we may either raiſe them from Seeds, 
or by dividing their Roots when 
the Seed-Stalks are decay'd. 
Dentaria bulbifera, Balb. bear- 
ing tootbed Vi let. This toothed 
Violet ſhooteth forth one or two 
winged Leaves, upon long brown- 
iſh Foot-ſtalks, which in their ri- 
ſing up out of the Ground are, as 
it were, doubled or folded down- 
wards, and then open themſelves 
into ſeven Leaves moſt uſually, and 
ſometimes but five, each whereof 
is ſomewhat long, dented about 
the Edges, and pointed, of a (ad 


green Colour, ard ſet on both Sides 


ot the middle Rib, one againſt ano- 
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ther ; the Stalk that beareth Flow- 
ers, riſcth up in the ſame Manner 
with the Leaves, and is bare or 


naked of Leaves unto the: Middle 


thereof, where it thooteth forth a 


Lia, and. to one or two more up 


higher, each conſiſting but of five 
Leaves, and ſometimes but of three, 
having alſo the uppermoit ſingle ; 
at each whereof cometh turth a 
a {mall round Bulb, cloven, or as 
it were divided into ſome | ar.s or 
Cloves, of a fad purpliſh green 
Colour, which being ripe, -and pur 
into the Ground, will grow to be a 
Root, and bear Leaves, like as the 
Bulbs of a red bulbed Lily; about 
which, at the very Top, ſtand four 
or five Flowers in long Husks, up- 


on ſhort Foot-ſtalks, opening into 


four Petals, of a purpliſh Coulcur, 
very like unto the Flowers of Stock- 


July-Flowers, or Dame's Violet; 


after which come ſmall long Horns 
or Pods pointed at the Ends, where- 
in lie ſuch Secds as are in the Cods 
of Dame's Violets, which will, as 
ſoon as it is ripe, break the Pod, 


and fall out: The Root is very 
white, {ſmooth and ſhining, made of 


divers ſmall, round Knobs ſet toge- 
ther, not growing downwards, but 
lying along, and enereaſing under 
the upper Cruſt of the Ground, 
having very few Fibres thereat; 


the Taſte of both Leaf and Rot 


is ſumewhat bitter, hot, and ſharp, 

like a Kaddiſh, as all the reſt of theſe 

Sorts are. | e 
DrNrARIA Pentaphyllos. Cinque- 


feil Coral Wort. I] he firſt of Cin- 


quefoil, Coral-Wort, or Tooth- 


Violet, hath likewile one or two 


Leaves riſing from the Ract, upon 
long Foot-italks, coniiſting of five 
Parts or Leaves, each of them ſome- 
what like the former, and dented 


about the Edges, but they are longs 


er, reugher, and harder in Feeling, 
and more cloſely {et together, riſing 
for the moſt part from one ſoint, 


4 like 


DE 
like as the Cinquefoils do: Upon 
the Stalks alſo are ſome ſuch like 
Leaves, ſet one above another; at 
the Top four or five ſuch like 
Flowers, but ſomewhat larger, of 
a purpliſh Colour, ſomewhat deep- 
er than the former, which turn in- 
to ſuch like Pods, with the like 
Seed in them, and hath no Bulbs 
on the Stalks ; the Root hereof is 
greater, and made as it were into 
Joints, not ſo white as the for- 
mer, and with longer Fibres iffa- 
ing from between the Joints. 
DxxTaria Pentaphyllos altera. 
Another Cinquefcil Coral Wort. The 
Root of this Coral-Wort is very 
like the firſt, conſiſting of many 
round, clear white Knobs , but 
more in Number, ſet together by 
Pieces, with divers long Fibres 
growing out of it, which ſnooteth 
forth a ſmaller and lower Stalk than 
the ſor mer, being not above a Foot 
high, with ſome Leaves jet there. 
on; as allo there is ſome of thoſe 
very like the laſt, but narrower, 
more {mooth aud gentle, of a paler 
reen Colour alſo: The Flowers 
that ſtand at the Top, like the o- 
-thers, are of a purpliſh Colour; 
after which come the like Poas, 
with the Seed in them, as the reſt. 
DNTANIA Triphyllos. Trefoil 
Coral · ort. This Coral - Wort ſend- 
eth forth two or three Leaves, con- 
ſiſting of three Parts only, each 
whergof are rounder, and ſome- 
what larger than the other Sorts, 
dented about the Edges, and of a 
dark green Colour; about the Mid- 
dle of the Stalk, that beareth Flow- 
ers. the lower Part being bare or 
naked of Leaves, ſtand three Leaves, 
each of them ſtanding by it ſelt up- 
on a Stalk, conſiſting of three 
Leaves apiece, nine in all, which 
are narrower and longer than thole 
below, and longer pointed, the 
Flowers of a pals greeniſh Colour, 
hanging down their Heads, after 


„ * 
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which eome ſuch like Seed, in 
lomewhat thicker Pods: The Root 
is compoſed of ſomewat longer 
Pieces, ſet together, ſomewhat like 
unto the lefler Lungwort, which 


will turn blackiſh when it is a lit. 


tle dry. . 
DenTaria Heptaphyllos. Set 
Fei] Coral-Wort. 1 he Foil Coral- 
Wort riſeth likewiſe with two or 
three Leaves from the Root, ſet 
upon long Foot- ſtalks, like unto the 


firſt Sort, conſiſting of ſeven Leave 


ſet all along a middle Rib in the 
fame Manner, and ſometimes but 
of five Leaves, of a paler green 
Colour on the upper Side, and 
more greyiſh underneath : The 
Stalk hath ſome ſuch like Leaves 
thereon, but no Bulbs, and the 
Flowers at the Tops are in Form 
like the other, but Jarger, and in 
ſome white, and in others purpliſh; 
the Cods and Seeds are like the 
reſt, but the Root hereof is not ſo 


much parted as the former, but 


more thick and tuberous. 

DNT ARTIA anguſti folia Bulbi- 
fera. Bulbed narrow leafed Coral: 
Wort. This Coral-Wort riſeth up 
with a Stalk or two, bearing long 
and narrow Leaves, dented about 
the Edges, of a {ad green Colour, 
and pointed at the Ends, ſomewhat 
like the Leaves of Ptarmica Sylve. 
{tris, called the Wild Pellitory, eve- 
ry one ſtanding ſingly by it ſelf; and 
at the Joints therewith come forth 
ſuch like fealy Bulbs as are in the 
firſt Sort, hut thicker, and of a 


dark purpliſh Colour; but none a- 


mong the Flowers, which grow 
many together, of the fanie Fa- 
ſion with the other, that is, of 
four Leaves a-piece ; but they are 
of a whitith Colour; after which 
come long Pods with Seed like 
the other : The Root is white, and 
ſomewhat ſhort, growing aſlope as 
the reſt do, ſet together with Joints, 
ſomewhat cloſer, and more even, 
with ſome Fibres at it. DEN - 
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Dznrarta, minima five Alaba- Spring or Autumn; the true Dictam- 


ſtrites. The leaft Cora -Nert. Al- 
though I know that this Plant is 


referred by moſt to the Ranunculi, 


or Crow-Feet, and ſo have 1 
done here before; yet conſider- 
ing the {mall Likeneſs it hath with 
any dort af Crow Feet, and the 
near Reſemblance of it to theſe 
Kinds of Plants, makes me inſert it 
in this Place, for the Name Sake, 


and Likenets of the Root. 


DENTIILIARIA, is Dentaria, 

DENTICVUTATA Lugdunenſis, is 
the Mulcatella of Cordus. 

DEs:1DERIUM of Gaza, is the 
10e, or Pothos of Theephraſtus. 

Dzw-Gxass, is the ſame as Cock's- 
Foct-Graſs, which is Iſchæmon & 
Gramen Dactylon, which ſee. 

Devir's Bit, is Morſus Diaboli, 
and Succiſa. 

Dzvir's-Dv xs, is Aſſafœtida, 


DzvzBount, 2s Naxeiſſus me- 
dio purpureus. 
Dia BO II ſtercus Germanicum, zs 
Aſſafœtida, Off. | 
Dravpsnsta, 7s Sanicula. | 
Dicramuvs, & Diptamus albus, 
Off. is Fraxinella. 


' Dieramnus, Off. is the Alx rau- 


1@- of Dioſcoriſles, and the Alx ra- 
ro» of Theopbraſtus, in Engliſb, Dit- 
tany, and the Pſeudodictamnus, or 
Baſtard Dittany, is in Greek, ya nxwy 
«yeiz, which is Pulegium Sylve- 
ſtre; the Dictamnus brings ſuch 
Leaves as are very uncommon, ra- 
ther ſeeming to be made of fine 
white Woollen Cloth, than to be 
made of any Part of a Vegetable ; 
the Leaves are round, and the 
Flowers of a purpliſh Colour; we 
have it pretty frequent in our Gar- 
dens, as well as the Baſtard Kinds, 
which may be all raiſed from Seeds 
ſown in the Spring, and by Cut- 
tings planted in the Summer, or 
by parting the Roots either in the 


nus is uſually houſed in Winter, 
but is almoſt hardy enough to ſtand 
abroad; we may ſee Figures of 
ſome of theſe in Gerrard and i 
Parkinſon. 
Dizx's-Wxzp, or Green Weed, 
i Geniſta Tinctoria, which ſee, 
YtELLOw Ditr's-WEED, or Wold 


or Weld, 7s Herba lutea, & luteo- 


la, which ſee, 

Dierrarzp Leaves. See Digita- 
tum tolium. | x 

Dierrarun folium, in Engliſh, 
Digitated or Fingered Leaves, are 
ſuch as have many Leaves ſet upon 
one Rib or Foor-ſtalk ; thele are 
allo called Winged Leaves, ſuch are 
thoſe of the Lupine, Hemp, Tre- 
ys Strawberry, and Pentaphyl- 

um. 

Drorralis, Off. is a Plant which 
in Engliſh is known by the Name 
of Fox-Glove, or Fox- Finger. It is 
alſo called Aliſma & Damaſonium, 
and by ſome, Fiſtula Paſtoris. Tra- 
gus calls it, Campanula Sylveſtris 
flore pur pureo. Columna ſuppoſes 
it to be the Ephemerum of Diaſco- 
rides, and Dalecbampius thinks it 
is the Calathina Viola of Pliny; 
but Digitalis is the Name it is ge- 
nerally known by with us. I have 
ſeen four Sorts of it, which make 
very agreeable Figures in a Gar- 
den, tho* ſome of them are wild 
Plants in our Woods and ſandy 
Grounds; there is one Sort with 
white Flowers, another with Fleſh- 
coloured Flowers, and a third Sort 
with purple Flowers; theſe are all 
raiſed from Seed ſown as ſoon as 
"tis ripe, in light natural Soil, for 
they do not love Dung, nor too 
much Sun; the fourth Sort is that 
which is called the Iron-colowred 
Fox-Glove, which is the moſt valu- 
able of them all; and beſides its 
extraordinary. Manner of flower- 
ing, it is a laſting Plant, tho' now 
almoſt loſt; this is propagated by 

| = dividing 
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dividing the Roots at Spring and Drerraiis major alba. The great- F 

in the Autumn. er white Fox-Glovei This Fox- 1 

Dicxraiis maxima ferruginea. Glove, is in all Things ſo like n 

Dun coloured Fox - G love. The Leaves unto the purple, wild Kind, that r 

of this Fox Glove are long and it can hardly be diſtinguiihed from a 

large, of a greyiſh green Colour, it, unlels it be in the treſher Green- t 

fnely cut or dented about the Edges, nels and Largeneſs of the Leaves; 0 

like the Teeth of a fine Saw, a- the Flowers are as great in a man- 0 

mong which cometh up a ſtrong, ner as the purple, but wholly white, * 

tall Stalk, which when it is full without any Spot in them, the Seed I 

grown, and with ripe Seed there- and other Things agree in all Points, 0 

5, tis often ſeven Foot high; Dierr Lis alba minor. The leſſer le 

w hereon grow an innumerable Com. white Fox:Glove. We have in our " 

©, Pany of Flowers, nothing ſo large as Gardens another Sort of white Fox- I 
the common purple Kind that grow- Glove, whoſe Leaves are like the 

eth wild every where in our own laſt deſcribed, but not altogether 0 

Country, and of à kind of brown ſo long or large, and of a darker 4 

or yellowiſh dun Colour, with a green Colour; the Stalk grôweth lc 

a long Tip at every Flower; after not ſo high as full three Foot; the fl 

them come Seed, like che common Flowers are pure white, faſhioned E 

Kind, but in ſmaller Heads: The like the former, but not ſo great or of 

Roots are ſtringy, like the Ordi. large, in all other Things alike ; al 

mary. 5: = 5 e the Roots hereof abide ſometime lo 

-- Di6rratis major flore carneo. in our Gardens, and the Seed allo, . be 

» Bluſh-coloured Fox- Glue. This Dierratys major lutea flore am- tl 

Kind of Fox-Glove hath reaſon- plo. The great yellow Fox- Glove. W 

able large Leaves, yet not altoge- The Leaves of this greater yellow ay 

ther ſo large as the comnion Field Fox-Glove are in Form ſomewhat Pt 

Kind; the Flowers are alſo ſmaller like the common purple Kind, but ar 

than the common Sort, but of a not altogether ſo large; the Stalk lo 

bluſh Colour. „ * groweth to be 3 or 4 Faot high, 7 

Dieiralis media flore luteo-ru- whereon ſtand many long, hollow, L 

dente. 1 Orange tawny Fox-Glove, pendulous Flowers, in Shape like th 

As this Fox-Glove is none of the the ordinary purple; but ſome- an 

ateſt, ſo alſo is it none of the what ſhorter, and larger, and open lo! 

Veſt, but a Sort between both, at the Brims, of a fine yellow Co- fre 

baving Leaves in ſome Proportion lour, wherein are long Threds, like tec 

correipondent to the leſſer yellow as in the others; the Root hereol {im 

Fox-Glove; the Flowers are long is greater at the Head, and more 520 

and narrow, almoſt as large as the woody than any of the reſt, with 0 

laſt, but nothing ſo large as the many ſmaller Fibres, ſpreading v 


firſt; of a fair yellowiſh brown Co- themſelves in the Ground, and a- 
lour, as if the yellow were over- bideth as well as our common pur- 3, 
ſhadowed with a reddifh Colour, ple Kind. | Ar 
and is that Colour we uſually call D1crraitis minor lutea five pal- 


an Orange tawny Colour; the Seed lida. The ſmall pale yellow Fx- lee 
is like the former, the Roots periſh Glove. This ſmall pale yellow 2 
every Year that they bear Seed, Fox-Gloye hath ſomewhat ſhort, ” 
which is uſually the ſecond Year broad, ſmooth, end dark green 8 
of the ſpringing. Leaves, ſtrip d or dented about the Pic 


Edges very finely; the Stalk is twe 
| Foot 


Foot high, beſet with ſuch like 
Leaves, but leſſer; the Flowers are 
more in Number than any of the 


reit, except the firſt and greateſt, 


and grow along the upper part of 
the Stalk, being long and hollow, 
like the other, but very ſmall, and 
of a pale yellow, Colour, almoſt 
white; the Seed- Veſlels are ſmall, 


like the former, wherein are con- 


tainzd Seed like the reſt, but ſmal- 
ler; the Roots are ſtringy, but du- 
rable, and ſeldom periſh with any 
Injury of the extreameſt Froit. 

 D161T AL1s purpurea vulgaris. 
Cimmn purple Fox- Glove. This 
common tox-Glove hath many 
long and broad Leaves lying upon 
the Ground, dented about the 
Edges, a little ſoft or woolly, and 
of a kind of hoary green Colour; 
among which riſe up ſundry Stalks 
ſometimes, and but one very often, 
bearing ſuch Leaves thereon, from 
the Bottom to the Middle; from 
wbence, to the Top, it is ſtored 
with large and long hollow regdiſh 
purple Flowers, a little more long 
and eminent at the lower Edge,with 
lome white Spots within them, 
one above another, with ſmall green 
Leaves at every one, but all of 
them turning their Heads one Way, 
and hanging downwards, having 
ſome Threds almoſt in the Middle; 
from whenceriſe round Heads,poin- 
ted ſharp at the Ends, wherein 
ſmall brown Seed lieth ; the Roots 
are many imall husky Fibres, and 


ſome greater Strings among them; 


the Flower hath nc pcent, but the 
Leaves have a hitter, hot Taſte. 
Dior Citrini, ſo called in the 
Antidotarium Bent nienſe, is the Ce- 
e or Aſplenium, which 
ce. : 
 Di61T1s Veneris, is Nymphza. 
DIII Anethum. 
 Dirranpes, or Pepper-wort, Le- 
p:dium & Peperites. : 


French Dir r aN DER, or Scar-wort, 
is Lepidium. bis 55 
Dirraxy, Dictamnus. 


Baitard DirrANx, or Fraxinel, is 


Fraxinella. 
DiosAxrhos, and Jovis Flos, is 
by ſome taken to be the Lichnis 


Coronaria, or Ryſe Campion, but 
by others the Carnation, which is 


Caryophyllus. 

Dionysta, or Hedera Dionyſias, 
is alſo called Chryſocarpos, is the 
Ivy wherewith the Poets uled to be 


crown d; has ſmooth long Leaves 


pointed, and a brighter Colour 
than other Ivies; the Berries are 


of a bright Gold Colour, growing 


more brown when they are full ripe; 
it is propagated by Cuttings, plant- 
ed in the Spring, or inthe Autumn. 
See Hedera, for a more ample Ac- 
count of its Culture. 
DxoNy$StONYMPHAS, according to 
Pliny, Lib. 24. cap. 9. is a Name 
given the Plant Pimpinella, which 
is Burnet, becauſe it is excellent in 
Wine. See Pimpinella. 
 Droseyrros five Jovis Triticum 
of Dioſcorides, i. e. Lacryma Job. 


Discus is a Term uled for the 
middle Part of a Compoſite or 
Compound Flower, made up of 


Flowerets, ſo compreſſed, and ſtand- 
ing ſo cloſe together, that they 
ſeem to make but one Superficies, 
as in the Calthea, the Flos Solis, 
&c- This part of the Flower is 
called Diſcus, or Disk, from its 
round Figure. | 

Dipcavi, is Muſcari. See Hy- 
acinthus. 
 Duyerarvs, is made Engliſh Di- 
petalows, ſignifying any Flower 
which has only two Flower Leaves 
or Petals. > 

Diesacvs, Off. or Carduus ful- 
lonum, in Greek Al\au@, in Eng- 
liſh Teaſel, or Fuller's-Thiſtle, is a 
Plant of great Uſe in the Dreſſing 
of Woollen Cloth; inſomuch that 
many Fields are cultivated for it 


in 
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in ſeveral Parts of England; it likes 
wet Ground, and turns to good 


Account; it is raiſed from deeds 


ſown in the Spring or in Autumn. 


D:ysacus Sativus. The Garden 
Teaſel. The manured Teaſcl hath 


the lower Leaves, for the firſt Year, 


' and the middle Rib, on the back or 
underſide, ſet very thick with 
Mort Prickles, among which riſe 


very large and long, faſhion'd ſome- 


what like to Lettice , of a pale 
green Colour, more gentle, or not 


10 hard as thoſe that are ſet on the 
Stalks, but dented about the Edges 


up the Stalks three or four Foot 


high, armed from the Bottom to 


the Top, with hard, ſhort, and 
tharp Prickles jointed in ſeveral 
Places, and two inch Leaves let 
thereat, both of them ſo joined to- 
gether at the Bottom, and ſo com- 
paſſing the Stalk about, that 


they contain the Rain and Dew 


that falleth, and are ſomewhat har- 


der and ſtiffer, and more prickly 
than the lower from between the 


Leaves and Stalks; on each Side 


riſe Branches prickly alſo, and 
jointed with the like ee 
Leaves, but leſſer on them; an 

from their ſoints riſe long Stalks, 
bare of Leaves but not of x rickles, 
bearing on each of them à round 
Head, jome what long, armed with 


ſtiff, ſhort, and crooked Prickles, 


faſhioned likeHooks, bending down- 


ward, green at the firſt, and white 


/ 
/ 
/ 


being ripe; trom about which come 
forth whitiſh hooded Flowers, ap- 
pearing in Circles, flowering by 


Degrees, for the» moſt part begin- 


ning in the Middle, and ſo down- 
wards and upwards; in the ſeveral 
Cells whereof, which contain the 
Flowers, grow {mall and whitiſh 
round Seed, ſomewhat long, the 


middle ' Part of the Head being 


often hollow, and containing ſome- 
times {mall whitiſh Worms ; the 
Root is white, long, and great at 


the Head, with divers lo ng Strings, 


and ſmall Fibres ſet thereat, and 


dieth every Year after the Heads 
be ripe. | 

Divsacus Sylveſtris. The wild 
Teaſel. 1 he wild Teaſfel is in all 


Things like unto the manured, ſav- 


ing in the Heads, whoſe Prickles 
are ſmall, ſoft and upright, not 
hooked or ſtiff (which is contrary 
to the Nature of all other wild 
Plants almoſt, which are harſher, 
and more prickly than the manured) 
and in the Flowers, which are of a 
e Bluſh, or pale Carnation Co- 
ur. 


Dips ac us Sylveſtris. Wild Tea- 


ſel, witb jagged Leaves. This wild 


Teaſel is in all Things like the 
laſt, ſaving in the Leaves, which 
are dented about the Edges, and 
deeply cut in on both Sides into 
deep Gaſhes. | 
Dopaxr:a Orientalis flore pur- 
puraſcente. Corol. Inſt. Ret. Herb. 
Lourne fort. This Plant ſends out 
Stalks of a Foot and a half high, 
ſtrait, firm, ſmooth, woody, ot a 
bright green, two Lines thick, 
branched from the Bottom round, 
like a Buſh, and ſurnihed with 
Leaves of an Inch, or fifteen Lines 
long, and two or three wide; a 
a little fleſhy, jagged on the Sides, 
eſpecially towards the Bottom of 
the Plant, for higher they are leſs 
indented ; ſome of them are even 
as ſmall as the common Linaria 
or Flax-weed ; the Tops of the 


Branches are adorned with Flowers, 


growing out of the Knots of the 
Leaves. Each Flower is a Head 
of a deep Violet Colour, of eight or 
nine Lines long ; the Bottom is a 
Pipe of one Line Diatneter, open- 
ing into two Lips, the uppermoſt 
of which is in the Shape of the 
Bowl of a Spoon, the cohvex Side 
being turn'd up, and about one 
Line and a half long, cleft in two 
Parts, pretty much pointed ; this 


Lip. 
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lip is raiſed toward the Middle, 


with a ſort of white Hair or Down; 
the Calix is a {mooth Cup of two 
Lines high, divided into five 
Points; it ſends out a Pointal that 
is Spherical, and near a Line in 
Diameter, which is inſerted in the 
Pipe of the Flower, as 1t were by 
Gomphoſis, and has at the Top a 


very fine Thread, and paſles into a : 


Spherical Cod of three Lines dia- 
meter, ending in a Point, This 


Cod is reddith, hard, divided into 


two Cells by a middle Partition, 
which are furniſhed with each a 
fleſhy Placenta, or divided into lit- 
tle Hollows, which hold a ſmall 
Brown Seed : This may be raiſed 
from Seeds in March, but muſt 
bave an hot Bed. 

Docx, is Lapathum, | 

Warzz Dock, is Hydrolapa- 
thum. 

Dovpvs, is Cuſcuta. : 

Doppzx of Thyme, zs Epithy- 
mum. | Ne es 
DoptcatreoN Plinii, zs Pri- 
mula Veris. EP 

Doe's-Grass, or Couch-Gralſs, 
is Gramen Caninum & Dens gra- 
men. 

Doc ERRY-TRxx, or Garter - trec, 
is Cornus foemina. 

Sea Dos -GgAss, is Gramen Ca- 
ninum Maritimum. h 

Doc's-BANE, zs Apocypum. 

Doc's-Colz, or Mercury, 7s 
Mercurialis Sylveſtris, and Cy no- 
cram be,. 

Dog's Currrits, or upright 
Woodb.nd, is Periclymenum rec- 
tum, 

Doc's-Rosk, or Wild Bryer- 
Buſh, is Cynorrhodon & Roſa Ca- 
nina. | 
Doc's-Sroxzs, is Cynoſorchis, 
which ſee. | 

Doe's, or Hound's-T ongue, zs 
Cynogloſſum, which ſee. 


Dos-Woop, is the Dogherry- 


Tree, is Cornus. femina, which 
ſee, 


DO 


Doc's-Toorn ViorEr, is Dens 


* 


Caninus, which ſee. 
Dolicnus, is Phaſiolus. 


Doxz Indorum, 7s Cardamo- 


nium. 
DokkTIA, is Myagrum. 
Doxias Woundwort, is Herba 
Doria. = 3 | 
Domo and Duriones, is called 
by Parkinſcn in Engliſh, Ibe Prickly 
Fruitful Melen; it appears by what 
Parkinſon ſays of it, that it is an 
Eaſt-lndian Plant, for he tells us, 
that it any one ſhould be in Dan- 
ger of Surteiting with eating this 
Fruit, a Leaf of Betre being laid up- 
on the Parties Stomach, will im- 
mediately prelerve him from Dan- 
ger; the Betre being an Feſt-In- 
dian Plant, explains to us that the 
other is ſo; the Fruit ot the Dorio- 
nes, we are told, are as large as Me- 
lons, bearing within them three or 
four white Fruits, as big as Hen 
Eggs, which have Nuts in them 
like Peach Stones, which, if we 
could get ſowed, may be raiſed in 
Beds af Tanner's Bark, and pre- 
ſerved in our warmeſt Stoyes in 
the Winter; this Plant makes a 
Tree, the Figure of it is in Pay- 
kinſcn. 
Doroxicu 
rived from the Arabian Durungi, 
as Parkinſ.n lays, in Engliſh Wolf a- 
Bane ; is of ſeveral Sorts, bearing 
Star-like- Flowers, with a Diſh in 
their Centers; theſe make large 
Plants, and flower very freely, and 
make a good Shew in the Garden: 


* 
1 


They are propagated by ſowing the. 


Seeds in March, and by parting 
their Roots at that Time or in Au- 


tumn. We are to conlider in the 


Culture of theſe Varieties, that 
ſome will require ſhelter in the 
Winter; ſo muſt we enquire what 


Latitude they come from, and hu- 


mour them accordingly; but any 
Plant that grows as far diſtant from 
the Line as forty Degrees, will ſtand 
abroad with us. Do- 


14, Off. is a Name de- 


—— 
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Donxomic un Vulgare. Tbe t 
common juppcjed Wolj *s-Bane. The 
moſt common Doronicum of our 
Gardens hath divers Leaves ri- 
ſing trom the Root, - every. one 
ſtanding upon a long Foot-ſtalk, 
which are ſomewhat round, greater 
than the Reman Sow-Bread Leaves, 
ſott and gentle in the handling, 


jomewhat hairy, and of a freth 


green Colour ; trom among which 


riſeth up divers green, roundiſh 


Stalks, about a Yard high, or more, 
Parted at the Top, ſometime into 
one or two Branches, every one 
carrying a large Flower, ſomewhat 
like the Corn Marigold, but much 
larger, having many narrow, long, 
yellow Leaves, as a Border ſet a- 


bout a middle Thrum, ſomewhat 


yellower, which, when it falleth a- 
way, turneth into {mall whitiſh 
Down, with very ſmall, blackiſh 
Seed, which is carried away with 
the Wind; the Roots are ſmall, 
thick and ſhort, creeping or lying 
under the upper Cruſt of the Earth, 
with divers imall Fibres, ſhooting 


from them down into the Ground, 


and encreaſing divers ſuch like tu. 
berous Roots round about it, which 
are tender and rot hard, ſomewhat 
whitiſh, and with ſome Joints there- 
in, and greeniſh on the upper Side, 
next unto the upper Face of the 
Ground; ſome would make theſe 
Roots to reſemble a dead Scorpion, 
becauſe of the ſoints, which are 
like Scales therein; the former Part, 


next the Leaves, being thick to- 


wards the Body, and the other 
Part being ſmall to be the Tail, 
which is lomewhat ſweet in Taſte, 
and alittle bitter, with ſome Clam- 
mineſs joined therewith. 
Doxoxicum minus. The leſſer 
ſuppoſed Wolf's-Bane. The leſſer Do- 
ronicum hath divers Leaves, long- 
er and narrower than the former, 
ſomewhat like Ribwort Plantain, 
but hairy, and of a yellowith green 
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Colour; the Stalks are ſlender, and 
rile nothing ſo high, nor are much 
branched , but carrying the like 
yellow Flowers as the tormer, ſome- 
what paler , the Root is ſmall, not 
like the former, being without rhole 
Joints ſo plain in them, 
Doronicum brachiata radice. 
Scorpion rooted ſuppoſed Wolf: s-Bane, 
This Scorpion rooted Doronicum 
hath large, round, hairy Leaves, 


like the firſt, ſomewhat waved, or 


unevenly dented about the Edges, 
of a dark green Colour, and ſome- 


what bigger; the Stalks have di. 


vers narrower Leaves thereon ; the 
Flowers are yellow, and the Leaves 
thereon dented at the Ends; the 
Seed is like unto the other, but the 
Root creepeth not ſo much, but is 
{ſomewhat longer, thruſt down in- 
to the Ground, with Joints grow- 
ing upwards, branched as it were 
on each Side with young Roots, 
and ending in a ſmall Point, with 


divers long Fibres ſet unto them. 


 Doxomevm Auſtriacum angu- 
ſti-folium. Small ſuppeſed Woif's 
Bane of Auſtria. I his ſmall Doro- 
nicum of Auſtria hath fewer Leaves 
than the ſecond, but ſoft, long, nar- 
row and hairy like them, green, 
and ſomewhat jhining on the upper 
Side, and of a paler green under- 
neath, of a ſharper biting Taſte; 
the Stalk is ſhorter than it, hairy 
alſo, but ſmooth, and ſtriped all 
along; whereon are ſet divers nar- 
rower Leaves, compaſſing it at the 
Bottom up to the Top, where there 
ſtandeth but one large Flower, tor 
the molt part like to the otherDoro- 
nicum, but of a deeper yellow Co- 
lour, which turneth into Down, 
with {mall black Seed therein, and 
carried away with the Wind in the 
like Manner; the Root is ſmall, and 
jointed ſomewhat like unto it, but 
not encrealing ſo faſt, with divers 
long Fibres thereat. 


Doro*- 


0 


Clulii. 
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Dozoxicunm humile Stiriacum 
The low Stirian ſuppijed 
Wolf 's-Bane of Cluſius. This low 
Doronicum hath many large, and 
ſomewhat round Leaves, denred a- 
bout the Edges, like the third Sort 
before expreſſed, ſtanding upon 
high Foot-ſtalks ; the Stalk is low- 
er than it, having ſome Leaves 
thereon, longer and narrower than 
thoſe below, and at the Top one 
Flower larger than any of the for- 


mer, but elſe like unto them, with 


many long yellow Leaves, fet about 
a middle browniſh yellow 'Thrum ; 
the Root is ſomewhat long, blackiſh 
on the outſide, and jointed, but 
not plainly to be diſeerned, the 


Joints riting upwards , and not 


downwards, as they do in molt of 
the reſt ; but ſome other Roots grow- 


ing from it, and having many long, 


white Fibres underneath it, 

| Doxowicva Germanicum. T'e 
ſuppoſed Walf*'s- Bane of Germany. 
Ihe Doronicum of Germany hath 
divers broad hairy Leaves, of a 
yellowiſh green Colour on the up- 
per Side, and whitiſh and ſmooth 
anderneath, lying on the Ground, 
ſomewhat like broad Plantain- 
Leaves, or rather like unto the 
Crofs-wort Gentian, having ſome 
long Fibres therein; among theſe 
Leaves riſe up a Stalk, and ſome- 
times many, bearing long Leaves 
at every Joint; at the Top it 
brancheth forth into two or three, 
ur more Parts, ſometimes bearing 


| every one a fair large Flower, {et 


as it were in a rough Cuff, which 
conſiſteth of many pale yellow 
Leaves, dented at the Ends, as a 
Pale, or Border about the Middle, 


which is made of many [mall Flow- 


ers, of four Leaves a- piece, of a 
deep yellow Colour, as it were the 
Thrum: Eaubinus ſaith, That there 
hath a Sort hereof been found in 
Stiria with blue Flowers, 
being paſt, the Head turneth in- 


which 
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to Down, and is carried away with 


the lmall blackith Seed therein; the 
Root is tmall, yet jointed like the 
former Sorts, but not fo plainly to 
be diicerned, of a ſweet Scent, and 
bitter biting Taſte, having many 
Fibres underneath it, and giving ma- 


ny Offsets, whereby it is encreas'd. 


Doxoxrcum Maximum Auſtri— 
acum. The greateſt ſuppoſed fs. 
Bane of Auſtria» I his great Vo- 
ronicum of Auſtria ſhouteth forth 
many fair green Leaves from the 
Root, lying round about it, which 
are broad, hairy, rough, and ſome- 
what round, pointed at the Ends, 
every one ſtanding upona long Foot- 
ſtalk ; but thule which are ſet upon 
the Stalks, which rile three or tour 
Foot high, or more, are larger 
and longer than thoſe below, let 
without Order, and compaſſing it 
at the Bottom, like Tobacco Leaves; 
all of t little unevenly dented 
about the. Edges; the Flowers up- 
on the Tops ot the Leaves of the 
ſeveral branched Stalks are large 
and yellow, like unto the common 
Doronicum, which after they are 
pait, the greenith Seeds that lie a- 
mung the Down are conveyed both 
away together with the Wind ; the 
Root is thick, and jointed like the 
reit encreafing as much as any other, 

Doxonicu x Helveticum Inca— 
num. Ie h.ary Helvetian ſuppoſed 
Wolf's-Bane. The hoaryDoronicum 
of Helvetiu riſeth up with a round, 
hollow, green Stalk, a Foot high, or 
more,bearing thereon divers Leaves 
ſomæwhat longer and more pointed 
thin thole that grow next to the 
Ground, ſome whereof are round, 
and others long and round, yet all 
dented abcut the Edges, of a pale 
green Colour on the upper Side, 
with 2 white Rib in the Middle, 
and of a mzaly Hoarineſs under- 

eath, as the Foot-italk is alto ; 
the Flower is great and yellow, 
that ſtandeth on the top of the 


Stalk, 
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Stalk, with many long, narrow 
Leaves, not dented at the Edges, 
bur ſmooth, compaſſing the mid- 
dle Thrum; the Seed is carried 
away with the Down, like unto 
others; the Root is ſmall jointed, 
and as it were ſcaled like the reſt. 
Doxronicv a Helveticum hu- 
mile. The low (upp?ſ. d Wolf's: Bane 
of Helvetia. ihis low Doroni- 
cum of Helvetia or Switzerland 
hath many thick, dark green, hairy 
Leaves, and of a paler green un- 
derneath, lying next the Root; be- 
ing ſomewhat long and round, and 
dented about the Edges; from a- 
mong which rileth up a ſhort bairy 
Stalk, hot halt a Foot high, with 
very long and narrow Leaves ſet 
thereon, parted at the Top into 
two or three ſmall Branches, bear- 
ing yellow Flowers, of a mean 
Size or Bigneſs like the reſt. 
Doxonicum Americanum Sup- 
poſed Wolf s Bane of America. This 
ſtrange Doronicum hath divers ve- 
ry large Leaves next the Ground, 
ſomewhat rough and hairy, divid- 
ed into five Parts, cach Part being 
five or ſix Inches long, and two 
broad,. pointed at the Ends, and 
deeply dented on the Edges, into 
three Parts; among which riſeth up 


ſundry ſmooth round Stalks, ſet 


with the like Leaves, but ſomewhat 
lefler, and leſs divided, and ſome 
little or not at all: At the Top 
ſtandeth one large yellow Flower, 
like unto the former, the bordering 
Leaves being long and narrow, and 
the middle Thrum browniſh, and 


made as it were of many Flowers 


ſet thick together : The Root is 
great, thick and hard, faſten'd with 
many long Strings. 


Doxowicum genuinum Arabum 


a Pona Exhibitum. Doronicum of 
the Arabians, as Pona thinketh. 
Pona, in his Italian Baldus, gives 
us the following Deſcription of a 
Plant which he tuppoles to be the 


CFF 
true Arabian Doronicum, I know 
no other Root, ſays Pona, more 
properly doth repreſent that Do- 
runicum, than this Sort of Mechi- 
nus, which is often found among 
the Mechinus or black Ginger that 
is brought us chiefly from Braſil, 
which Lobel calleth Mechini rara 


varietas, having divers circular 


knotted Lines, as it were, like Joints 
on the out Side, and is firm and 
heavy, full of white Veins therein 
when it is bruken. It is alſo very 
ſharp, quick, biting and aromati- 
cal in Laſte; and therefore, ſays 


he, having all the Marks of the 4- 


rabian Doronicum, I know not 
well how to diſſent. 


Doxycnium of Dioſtoridec, is 


thought to be the ſame with the 
Piſum Cordatum veſicarium, by 
Cordus, or the Bladder Heart - lile 


e Pea in Engliſb; this is raiſed 


rom Seeds, which ſhould be ſown 
early in the Spring, and gently for- 
warded by an hot Bed, or elſe it 
will not ripen its Fruit with us; it 
comes to be a large ſpreading Plant. 

Doxrconivm Suppoſititium Mon- 
ſpelienſe & Hiſpanicum. The white 
Shrub Trefoil of Montpelier and 
Spain. The Shrub Tretoil, which 
Rondeletius, and other learned Men 
of Montpelier (as Pena ſaith) called 
Dorycnium, ſhooteth forth many 
woody Branches, brown at the Bot- 
tom, and whiter towards the Tops, 
ſomewhat flexible to the Height of 
three or four Feet (as I have ob- 
ſerved in my own Garden) where- 
on, at feyeral Diſtances, come forth 
divers ſmall whitiſh Leaves, three, 
or five, or more together at a Joint; 
round about the Stalk ; at the Tops 
of the Branches ſtand many ſmall 
whitiſh Flowers, in Tufts like un- 
to the Flowers of other Trefoils, 
but ſmaller, which turn into ſmall 
long Pods, with ſmall, round, black- 
iſh grey Seeds within them: The 
Root is great, woody, very long, 
| an 
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and branched into many Parts un- 


der Ground, of a pale reddith, or 


Flei/h-Colour on the inſide, eover- 
ed with a dark .brownith Bark, which 
abideth divers Years, although the 
Branches die down to the Ground, 
It there be not Care taken to detend 
it trom the Extremities of the Froſts 
in Winter, for want whereof mine 
periſhed, it hath little or no Taſte 
at all, 

 Doxycnro Congener Cluſii. A. 
netber Trefoil, like unto the former: 
This other, as Ciuſius faith, is very 
like the tormer, but more white or 
hoary, having ſhorter and broader 
Leaves ſet in the {ame manner, three 


or five together, upon the ſinall_ 
| bending Branches, which are whi- 


ter and flenderer than they ; the 
Flowers are greenih, and larger 
than the former, ſtanding many 
together, on a ſlender bare Twig. 
Anguilara and Camorarius lay, the 
Flowers are purple, or of a whitith 
purple Colour; this hath a faltiſh 
Taſte, with ſome Acrimony in it 
allo. 

Doxycnum Dioſcoridis forte 
Ponæ. Pona his ſupp. ſed true Do- 
rycnium of Dioſcorides. This ſtrange 
Plant, faith Pena, that was en. 
creaſed from the Seed {ent out of 
Candy to Signor Contarino, and grew 
in his Garden, roſe to the Height 
of a Foot and a halt, ſpreading 
forth into many Branches, where- 
on grew many {mall, long, and 
narrow rugged Leaves, tull of 
Veins, leſſer than the Leaves ct the 
Olive-Tree, ſet without Order up 
on them; the Flowers were ta- 
ſhioned like unto the Bloſſoms of 
Pulſe or Peas, ſometimes of a white 
Colour, and ſometimes of a more 
yellowi h Colour; the Seed he ſaid 
he did not ſee but we may rea- 
lonably ſuppoſe it muſt give Seed 
in Cods or Husks; (tor there are 
yery few Plants that bear Peas or 
Pulſe like Flowers, but they bear 

V 01. {; 
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their Seed in Cods) the Roots are 
many ſmall Strings and Fibres 
ſhooting from a Head, which whe- 
ther it die every Year, or abide, 
we have not yet learned. But Dio- 


ſeerides ſaith, That his Dorycni- 


um hath a Root of the Length of; 
Cubit, and of the Thicknels of a 
Finger when it is grown old, which 
this, as you hear, hath not, /and 
therefore, it for nothing elſe it a- 
greeth not with the right Doryc- 
nium of Di ſcorides, and tin 
faith he hath not ſeen any Plant 
that doth ſo nearly reſemble the 
true Dorycnium as this doth. 
DozxyrcxuMm Creticum Alpini. 
The ſuppeſed true Dorycniam of Can- 
dy. This Plant doth fo differ from 
the others, that every one is ready 
to apply it to à feveral Plant, as 
his judgment to ſome particular 
Part thereof draws him, becau e 
it partakes of divers Plants: It 
rileth with divers ſtrait, upright; 
woody Stalks, yet very flexible, 
divided into many Branches from 
the Bottom, all white or hoary, 
whereon grow many long, thick, 
and ſomewhat narrow, White, Sil- 
ver-like Leaves, let: without Or- 
der; at the Tops of the Stalks 
and Branches, come forth many 
Flowers together in a Tutt or Um- 
bel, with ſome Leaves with them; 
every one whereof is broad, open 
at the Brims, and round, cantiit- 
ing of one whole Leat, like unto a 
Bell-flower or Bind-weed, wich 


open by Degrees, one atter ano- 


ther, and not altogether, whereby 
it continueth the longer in flow- 
ering; after the Flowers are fallen, 
come ſmall, rough Husks, Wherein 
is contained black Seed, like thode 
of the Bind weed, ſomewhat thick 
and great; the Root allo is large 
and thick, not growing down dcp 
into the Ground, but has many 
Fibres, Which abideth many tears 
in the warm Countries, yet the 
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DR 
Branches loſe their Leaves in Win- 
ter, yielding new, and budding 
freth in the Spring, but hardly en- 
dureth a Winter with us, unleſs 
ſpecial Care be had to preſerve it 
by keeping it in a Pot, and houſing 
it till the Spring. . 
Dovx's-Foor, or Cane s-Bill, is 
Geranium. 
Dousrte-Lear, or Tway- Blade, 
is Bifolium. 
e 7 Toxcux, or Horſe- 
Tong ae, is Hi ppogloſſum. 
Dowd, or Cotton-Ibiſtle. See 
Carduus. 5 
Drama, or Arabis, in Greek, 
Jean & a 2461s, in Engliſh is called 
Arabian Muſtard, is of ſeveral Sorts, 
which for Curioſity only may be 
ſown in the Garden, but they make 
an indifferent Shew ; we muſt ſow 
their Seeds in the Spring. 
Dxzapa vulgaris. The moſt com- 
mon Arabian Muſtard. This Ara- 
bian Muſtard, from a creeping, 
white Root, ſhooteth up in divers 
Places, many ſtrait ſtreaked Stalks, 
ſet about with greyiſh green Leaves, 
ſomewhat broad, and not very 
long, a little pointed at the End, 


and broad at the Bottom, compal- 
fing them; but thoſe that grow at 
the Foot of them, have every one 
2 ſhort Foot-ſtalk, and dented un- 
evenly about the Edges; the Tops 
of the Stalks are ſpread into many 
Branches, all of them riſing to an 
equal Height, with many ſmall 
white Flowers ſet thereon, of four 
Leaves a-piece, forming a Tuft or 
Umbel, where, after they are paſt, 
ſtand imall round Seed-Vellels, di- 
vided into two Parts, like ſome of 
the former Thlaſpies, with a ſmall 
Pointel at the End, containing in 
each Part one Seed, ſomewhat ſharp, 
as the Leaves are a little alſo ; this, 
by the creeping Roots, maintain- 
eth it ſelf in the Winter, and pe- 
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Daa minor Capitulis Orbicy- 
laribus. The ſmaller Arabian Mu- 
Hard. This ſmaller Sort hath di- 
vers hairy Leayes riſing from the 
Root, {omewhat dented about the 
Edges, and ſtanding upon long 
Foot- ſtalks; from among which 
ſprings up a ſmall ſlender Stalk, a. 
bout an Hand's Breadth high, hay- 
ing a few Leaves, much longer and 
narrower, ſet thereon, and from 
the Middle thereof plentifully ſto. 
red with ſmall Branches and Rounds 
on them, parted by a thin Skin, 
containing one Seed in each Part: 
The Root is reaſonably great for 
the Smallneſs of the Plant, with 
ſmall Fibres annexed thereunto 
and living many Years. 
DRAnA tenui folio. Thin leafed 
Arabian Muſtard. From a ſmall, 
long, white Root, riſe brittle, ſhort 
Stalks, about a Foot long, with 
{mall Branches towards the Tops, 
ſet with a few pale green Leaves, 
of two Inches leng, and one broad, 
dented about the Edges, and com- 
Pong them at the Bottom, of a 
ot and ſharp Taſte; the Flowers 
ſtand at the Tops, as it were Spike- 
Faſhion, ſmall and white, which 
afterwards give ſmall round Heads, 
every one ſet upon a long Stalk. 
DEABA Alba ſiliquoſa repens. 
The more creeping codded Arabian 
Muſtard. This more creeping, ſquare 
codded Arabian Muſtard, - ſendeth 
forth many Heads of Leaves, com- 
paſſing one another Circle-wiſe, 
thick, full of Juice, ſomewhat 
broad, dented about the Edges, 
-and of a dark green Colour, ſharp 
and pricking upon the Tongue, 
and from the midſt of them ſeveral 
weak Stalks, a Foot or more long, 
upon which grow ſmaller Leaves, 
and broader at the Bottoms, where 
they compaſs them, ſet at ſeveral 


Diſtances; at the Tops whereot 


come forth divers white Flowers, 


in aſmall Tuit, ſanding one above 


another, 
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another, more ſeparate as they flow- 
er, making a long Spike, and give 
ſmall, long, and round Cods, 
which parting into two Varts, ſhew 
the reddiſh Seed within them cleay- 
ing to each Side: The Root is ſmall, 
and creepeth, ſpreading far about: 

Dxapa Alba ſiliquoſa minor. 1be 
leſſer codded Arabian Muftar:i, This 
ſmaller Sort hath divers Branches 
of Leaves riſing from the Root, 
which lying on the Ground, or a 
little covered with Earth, ſhoot 
forth ſmall Fibres, whereby it creep- 
eth far about ; the Leaves are 
broad at the Point, and imal- 
ler at the Bottom, dented into 
ſome deep Dents or Notches, the 
greateſt whereot are loweſt, of a 
greyiſh green Colour, which ſo a- 
bide the firſt Winter, and then 
ſomewhat early, before the Begin- 
ning of Summer following, from 
among them riſe ſundry upright, 
ſlender, hairy Stalks, half a Foot 
high, ſet with leſler Leaves, which 
compaſs the Stalks at the Bottom ; 


after which come ſlender, long and 
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ing forth ſquare, but weak Stalks, 
tour or tive Foot long, or more, 
not able to ſtand upright, but lie 
on the Ground ottentimes, {ct or- 
derly with long, and ſomewhat 
broad green Leaves, a little hairy, 
and dented about the Edgcs, {pread- 
ing many long ranches, all of 
them itored with very ſmal vellow 
Flowers, growing tattcringly at 
the Tops, with tome imall Ceaves 
among them, which turn into yery 
ſlender and limber long Pods, with 
very {mall yellowiſh Secd in them, 
very ſharp and biting upon the 
Tongue: The Root groweth to be 
very great, and ſomewhat woody, 
very ttrong both in ſmell and T aſte, 
abiding under Ground many Years, 
but loling all Stalks and Leaves 
above Ground every Year, 5 

DRAB A flore cœruleo galcata, 
Hooded Arabian Muſtara, with blug 
Flemers. The Roots conſiſt of ma- 
ny long white Strings and Fibres, 
like unto the Alclepius, or Swal- 
le w- wort, of an hot, but aroniatie 
cal, and ſpicy Taſte, which uſually 
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ſendeth forth but one Stalk, yet 


round Cods, like to thoſe of the 1+ 
ſometimes two, ſtrait, ſmooth and 


ordinary Muſtard, containing with- 


chin them a double Row of ſmall red- ſtreaked, about half a Yard high, 
„ WM diſh Seed: The Root is ſmall and ſpread into ſome few Branches, 

white, ſending forth ſuch like bearing hooded blue Flowers, like 
„Branches of Leaves yearly, abid- thole of Orchis or Dog's-ftones, of 
an WF ing all the Winter. an Inch long, ſtanding on each >ide 
re Dz apa Eryſimi flore & ſiliquis. of them to the Tops; the lower 
th Baſtard Arabian Muſtard. I his green Leaves are about two Inches 


Mm ſmall Plant hath divers ſuch like long, and ſcarce one broad, ſmooth 


le, Branches of hairy whitiſh Leaves, and dented about the Edges, but 

ut lying about the Root, flightly thoſe that grow up higher, and 

es, dented about the Edges, every one but few upon the Stalks, are nar- 

IP i on a ſmall Foot-ſtalk ; from among rower and more pointed. 

ie, WM which riſe up weak and ſlender Draco herba, or Trachon, 7s 

ral Stalks, ſet with the like Leaves, Dracunculus hortenſis, which lee. 

Nb WW and ſundry ſmall yellowiſh Flowers Draco arbor, in ENR, Dra- 

Ves at the Tops, followed by ſmall, Lon-tree, Or Dragen's-Ulocd tree, 18 

ele long Cods, containing ſmall ſharp a Plant ſaid to grow in Braſil and 

ral Seed: The Root is of the Bigneſs the Canary [fiands ; tis a large Tree, 

reo of a Finger, white and long, ſet growing ſome what like a Date or 11 

vitch very few Fibres. Valm- Tree; producing that red. £2 

= Drasa Lutea. Pw Arabian Gum which is cail'd Cinnabaris, 72 
3 o 1 b 


Muſtard. T his Plant is large, ſhoot- R 2 


DR 
or Sanguis Draconis, which in Eng- 
liſh we call Dragon's- Blicd. I have 


{ſeen a Branch of this Tree, in the 


fine Cabinet of Curioſities, collect - 
ed by Dr. Frederick Ruyiſh, at Am- 
fterdam, with the Dragon's-Blood 
upon it, but his Branch is diffe- 
rent from that Tree which is given 
us in Parkinſon; and the Plant which 
we find in tome Gardens, which 
the Gardiners {new us for this Tree, 
is not at all like it: If we had ſome 
Nuts or Stones ot the true Sort, 
we mult {et them in our Bark 
Beds, and give them the warmeſt 
Stoves. 

Draco Arbor. The Dragon- 


Tree. Ibis Plant is a great Tree, 


riſing as high as a Pire- tree, with 
a great Body, covered with a rug- 
ged Bark, full of Chaps and Clifts, 
bearing eight or nine great Arms, 
cqually ſpreading trom the Top of 
the Trunk, or Body thereof, each 
of them bare for a Cubict's Length, 
and then thruſting forth at their 
Heads, three or four ſmaller Bran- 
ches, yet of an Arm's Thicknels, 
and bare allo for a certain Space; 
and bearing, at the Tops of cach 
of them, divers very long and nar- 
row Leaves, joined together at the 
Bottom, and compaſſing one ano- 
ther, like as the Flower-de-Luces 
do, each of them being a Cubit in 
Length, and an Inch in Breadth, 
growing narrower to the End; 
where it is pointed with a thick 
middle Rib, running through the 
middle, all the Length of them, 
and being reddiſh about the Edges, 
which are ſharp, like the Iris Leaves, 
abiding always green; from among 
the Leaves at the Heads, come forth 
long Fout-itaiks, of about a Foot's 
Length, branched forth into other 
lefler Stalks , bearing at certain 
Spaces divers Fruits or Berries in 
_ Cluſters (for the Flowers have not 
been obſerved) each of them like 
unto a {mall Cherry, of a ſouriſh 
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or tart Taſte, and of a yellowiſli 
Colour when they are ripe, with 
a Stone within them, very like a 
Cherry-ſtone, and a like Kernel 
allo (but here is no Shew of any 
Dragon herein to be ſeen, as Mo- 
nardus tableth; and others that from 
him have ſet it forth: Which ſnew— 
eth how neceſſary it is to have ju- 
dicious and conſcientious Men to be 
the firſt Relators of ſtrange or un- 
know Things). Out of this Tree, 
being lit or bored, cometh forth a 
thick (not clear, as Matthiolus faith) 
dark red Gum or Rofin, which 
hardeneth quickly, and will melt 
at the Fire, and Flame, being caſt 
therein, yet ſomewhat drily ; be- 
ing bruiſed, it ſheweth a very cri- 
ent crimſon or bloody Colour, yet 
it is very hardly mixt with any Li- 
quor, either Water or Oil : The 
Wood is very hard and firm, 
and can hardly be cut; but the 
2— Branches are more ten. 
on | | 
DzacoxTtivm, Off. & Dracur. 
culus, in Engliſh called Dragons, is 
a very beautitul Plantin everyPart; 
when the Stalks firſt appear above 
Ground in the Spring, they re- 
ſemble ſo many Snakes, dappled 
with reddith and purple, without 
ſhewing any Leaves till they are 
eight or ten Inches high; then the 
Leaves come forth, which are veir- 
ed with White; and the Flower 
follows very large, and ſhaped like 
that of our common Arom or ( uc- 
kow-Fint, green on the Outſide, 
but of a beautiful Purple within, 
and the Piſtillum ſomewhat darker: 
This Plant is encreas'd by dividing 
the Roots about the Beginning of 
March or in September; but theſc 
Offsets will hardly blow till the ſe- 
cond Year; they do not love tranſ- 
planting, and require Shade : I 
think it one of the fineſt Flowers of 
the Garden. There is alſo the Dra- 
cunculus aquaticus, which ſee. 
| Dax: 
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Dzacuncurus Hortenſis, Of. 
is allo Draco Herba and Trachon, 
in Engliſh is Tarragon; is a Plant 
which grows ſomewhat like Hylop, 
but with ſofter Leaves, of a ſtrong 
Scent like Fennel ; a little of it, 
that is a few Leaves, are good in 
a Sallad, they will warm the cooler 
Herbs: *Lis encreas'd by Cuttings 
in the Summer, or by Slips from 
the Root, planted in March: It 
loves a light Soil. 5 
Duxacuxcurus aquaticus, in 
Engliſh, Water-Dragons, is one of 
the moſt beautiful Water Plants 
that 1 have ſeen, bringing a white 
Flower, like that of the Arom in 
Figure; it is to be tranſplanted 
any Time, when we find it in the 
Summer, into our Water- Tubs, 
leaving about ſix Inches of Water 
above the Earth; they are planted 
in Sea-Water Tubs. 

Garden Dracons, zs Dracon- 
tium. 

DRAGON-F LOWER, 7s Galeop- 
ſis Maxima Pannonica. 

DaAGON-TREE, is Draco Arbor. 

Water Dxacons, Dracunculus 
aquaticus. 6 

Wild Dzacon, or Tarrag'n, is 
Dracunculus Hortenſis. 

DRAKENA Radix, is Contrayer- 
va, which ſee. 

Draxs, or Dravics, is Vid 
Oats, or Barren- Oats, in Latin A- 
vena Sterilis. 

D&opa, and DRoDeELLa, 7s My- 
agrum, C 
DROP WORT, 7s Oenanthe & Fi- 
lipendula. EY 

DRrorERIS, in Engliſh, Oak 
Fern. | 

Dryorerzris Repens. Creepiug 
Oak Fern. This {mall Fern ſendeth 
forth divers {lender blackiſh Stalks, 
little more than half a Foot high, 


bearing many ſmall winged Leaves, 


each againſt the other, ſomewhat 
like unto thoſe of the Female Form, 
but much ſmaller and finer, and of 
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a darkiſh green Colour, tlie back. 
{ide of which have not brown, but 
white Spots on them, ſet in a dou. 
ble Row, as Lobel ſaith, which o— 
others mention not; the Root is 
imall and blackiſh, creeping under 
the upper Cruſt oftheEarth,with di- 


vers ſmall black fibres growing from 


themy, and are ſomewhat like unto 
the Roots of Pollypody, but much 
ſmaller and ſlenderer, and of a more 


auſtere, harſh, and ſtiptick Taſte, 


tllan Polly: ody. 5 
DxroprkRISs alba. Nite Oak 
Fern. This other Fern groweth 


not much higher than the tormer, 
but the Leaves are broader, ſhort- 
er, ard more deeply cut in on the 
Edges, and of a paler green Co- 
lour, fpottzd alſo on the backſide 
of them, like unto the Male Fern 
the Root is compoſed of many 
blackiſh, Threads or tibres iſſuing 
irom a thick Root. 

DrxostraA of Cerdus and Driſiam, 
is Alchy milla. 

Droso0mEit, from the Greek e- 
oe, and ſometimes dig 1, and 
as Pliny tays, Mel ex Acre, is meant 
for A , which ſee. 

Ducr's Mrar, 7s Lens paluſtris 


& Lenticula paluſtris. 


UDALM, 4. e. Mondragoras, 

which ſee. 

Duss-TRIT, is Mamoera, 

Dur cauAnA, or Solanum Lig- 
noſum, or Solanum arboreſcens ; 
but tho? we do not find any of the 
ancient Greek Authors have taken 
Notice of it, yet we find Strych- 
nodendron the ſame with the 
Greek, which lignifies Solanum ar- 
borcſcens, put for this Plant by 
lome modern Writers; as well as 
yavyuTixenr, or Glycipicron, for 
the Bitter Sweet which we call it 
in Eugliſb, and allo Fel.n-wirt and 
Woed Nic ht. ſhaddle; "tis a Plant 
which grows in blue Flowers and 
red Berries; there is one Sort with 
yariegated Leaves, very beautiful; 
C3: they 
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they are both raiſed from Cuttings 
in the Spring. | 

Dyrcichiuux, 7. e. Trafi-dul- 
Cs. N j 

Duxs, is Stercus, from whence 
the Word Stercorare, to ſterco- 
rate, or dung Land, which is for 
its Improvement for the Production 
of Corn or other Plants. Of Dungs 
generally uſed, there are the Dung 
of Horles, Aſſes, Cows, or other 
Kine; of Sheep, Goats, and. even 


of Hogs, tho' that is much the 


Worſt, and what I do not approve 
of, tho' the other Authors in this 
Way recommend it; the Dung of 
Pidgeons is of great uſe in cold and 
vet Groundsgently ſprinkled over; 
and the Dung of all other Poultry 
which do not uſe the Water, is 
likewiſe of good Benefit, but the 
Dung of Water-Fowl is of no Va- 
Jue, but nothing more valuable 
than humane Dung, when it has 
lain a due Time to ſweeten ; the 
Horſe-Dung, when it is freſh, is 
ſubje& to 33 and Heat, ſee 


he Word Fermentation, and hot 
eds, to know the uſe of Fermen- 


tation in Dungs; and ſo the Dung 
of Aſſes or Mules, if they have the 
like Treatment of Horſes, will pro- 
wap Fermentation and Heat; but 
or the enriching of Grounds, ſee 
the Word Manure. . 
Dursor, Stramonii, ſeu Daturæ 
Indicæ Species. See Datura. 
Dark, or deadly Night-jhade, 1s 
Solanum Læthale. | 
DryMQPOGON, f. e. 
major. IF 
'- Dwars-T res, are ſuch Trees, 
according to the Gardeners and 
Nurſery-Mens Diale&, as are bud- 
ded or grafted near the Root, fo 
that their bearing Parts may 2 
to ſhew themſelves four or five 
Inehes above the Ground; and this 
is done, becauſe theſe are never 


Ulmaria 


defigned te grow tall, as others 
will do, which are graſted fix 


DR 
Foot high, and are called Stand- 


ards; between theſe Dwarfs and 


Standards, there is a Size which 
they call Halt Standards, which are 
budded or grafted about two or 


three Foot trom the Ground, but 


they are ſeldom uſed ; Theſe Dwarf 
Trees are fit to be planted againſt 
Walls, to be the better kept under 
the Management of the Pruning- 
Knife; and ſo thoſe which we de- 
ſign to keep low and in little Com- 
pals in the open Ground, are of 
this Kind; for the better Manage. 
ment of the Garderer, they are 
made by Pruning to imitate Shrubs; 
aud where there is a skilful Hand, 
they will produce Abundance of 
Fruit, and may be kept in good Or. 
der and Figure ; but where ſhall we 
find ſuch a one. Whit is calld 
Dwarf in the Nurſery, is proper 
for Eſpaliers alſo, and there they 
are belt managed for bearing, for 
the Pruning is leſs difficult. All 
1rees delight in Liberty, and there- 
fore Pruning is ſo difficult, becaule 
we have very few who know the 
Difference of natural Liberty, and 
Liberty under Laws, or at leaſt 
know how to bring regulated De- 
ſigns to any Thing more than Har- 
mony of Parts, when Liberty, which 
is really productive, is in View; 
they aim at both, and ſeldom do 
either as it ſhould be, which has 


made me, rather than our Dwarf 


Trees ſhould run the Hazard of be- 
ing pluck'd up, for being made ſte- 
rile by bad Pruning, adviſe the 
laying or ſpreading them in Eſpa- 
lier, where the bearing Shoots have 
more Liberty to ſpread themſelves, 
and the young bearing Wood is not 
ſo ſubje& to be cut off. We have 
more of this under the Words 
Wall- Trees. 5 | 

DzxyoPnono Plinii, 3. e. Myr- 
tus Brabantia. n 
* Dryoyrerrs, in Greek Apvoml:- 
s, in Engliſh, Oak-Fern, This is 

RE EE Ges 8 | very 
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very differenr from the Polypody, 
but is a very beautiful Plant in its 
Kind; it is called alſo in Lat, 
Filix Querna, but Ori baſius makes 
it Bevoalegts, i. e. Bryopteris, 


which ſignifies Moſs-Fern, from 
growing among the Moſs upon 
Trees; but whether we take one 
Name or other, I have ſeen it grow- 


| ing upon other Trees beſides Oaks, 


and have propagated it, by taking 
off its Root with ſome of its Bark 
which the Roots grow in, and 
planting it in Pots of Rubbiſh of 
old Walls, niix'd with rotted Wood 
and Earth, and keeping it in the 
Shade, | 
Darpis, in Greek is properly Ho- 
ab Ne, from its many Thorns, 
is in Engliſh called Launcing Thi- 
(ile, is our common Thorny Thi- 
{tle ; for its Culture ſee Carduus. 
DupasALltof Acoſta, is a Species 
of Lignum Colubrinum, or Snale- 
weed. See Lignum Colubrinum. 
Dureiswpa Plinii, zs Pæonia. 
: Duzrones, is Doriones, which 
ee. | 
Du rROA, z. e. Datura. 


E A 
E the Mother of Vege- 
dl 


tables, in which all Seeds are 
hatched or made to germinate; it 
models and prepares the Nouriſh- 
ment for Plants, cooking as it were 
the proper Diſh for every Plant, 
according to the Nature and Diſ- 
polition of each Particular; ſo that 
no Plant, if ſhe be left to her ſelf, 
will receive any dilagreeable or 
unwholeſome Food from her. Each 
is of ſeveral Kinds, beginning with 
Sand, and ending with Chalk, firſt 
the white Sand, ſecond black Sand, 
third grey Sand, fourth yellow 
Sand, fifth red Sand, ſixth Gravel, 


ſeventh Marle, eighth Loam, ninth 
yellow Clay, tenth blue Clay, ele- 


venth red Clay, twelfth white Clay, 
thirteenth Chalk. 
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Ern Nut is the Lathyrus Syl- 
veſtris Lignoſior, or Word Earib- 
Nut, fays Parkinſen;, but what is 
meant by this Earth Nut, is the 
Nucula Terreſtris, or what is cal- 
led the Bulbocaſtanum; the Root 
is pleaſant to taſte; *tis a wild 


Plant, and may he raiſed from Seed 
flown in March, in ſandy Soil. See 


Bulbocaſtanum. 
Eartu Cheſnut. 
ſtanum. 


EAkru Gall. 


See Bulboca- 


See ſmall Cento- 

ry. 
EAGTIE Flower. See Balſamina 

Fœmina. 

 Ezvuivs, Off. the ſame with 

Sambucus humilis, or Das Elder, 

which is alſo called Dane- wort. 

Ec hiNus, a Bur, or a Term uſed 
for any Fruit that is prickly, like - 
an Hedge-Hog, we tay is Echi- 
nated, | 

EcumoMELOCactTus, or Melo 
Carduus, is in Engliſh called Melon 


| Thiſtle; we have ſeveral Kinds of 


this Plant brought us from the hot- 
ter Climes, and therefore require 
our warmelt Stoves in Winter, and 
the Bark Beds in Summer; the 
largeſt Sort of this Plant js cut in 
my Philoſophical Account of the Werks 
of Nature, the Body of the Plant 
being like the Fruit of a Melon, 
ribbed, and thick ſet with Spines 
on the Top of this there grows a 
Head of 2 pale Cinamon Colour, 
full of Cotton like Subſtance, in 
whichare encloſed the Fruit, which 
never appear but when they are 
full ripe, when they burſt out, and 
are then like the Fruit of the Bar- 
berry in Colour and Shape; the 
Flowers are blue, and appear about 
ſix Weeks before the Fruit; this 
wondertul Plant has neither Leaves 
nor Branches. There is a ſmaller 
Sort of this, which is more hardy, 
and need not have the Bark Bed in 
Summer; it is cut in Dr. C mmmelin's 


Book of Amſt:rdam Plants, and 
= Y _ there 


there deſeribed. The Earth for 
theſe muſt be better, half Rubbiſh 
of old Building, finely fifted, and 
mixed with ſandy Soil, and muſt 
have yery little Water, and that 
only when the Weather is very 
hot; if we cut off the Tops of 
theſe Plants, they will put out [mall 
Heads, which we may'cut off, and 
when they have lain a Day or two 
to dry, may be planted in ſuch 
Earth as before directed. 
' Ecmmoevs, is a Name given by 
Geſner, as ſome Authors imagine, 
to that Plant which Cordus calls, 
Carduus Sphzrocephalus, or Gl:be- 
headed Thiſtle ; which Plant has 
Leayes ſomewhat reſembling other 
Thiſtles, but the Flowers on the 
Tops are intermix*'d with Spines, 
and are of a bluiſhColour; it makes 
a good Variety in a curious Garden; 
it is ratſed from Seeds ſown in the 
Spring, or in Autumn; there is a 
Cut of this in Parkinſon, it flow- 
ers all the Summer. | 
© Ecnium, Off. is Vipers Bug loſs, 
called in Greek "Eyior and Axl 
Jia, that is Echium and Alcibia- 
dion ; there are many Sorts of it 
-growing wild in England, one Sort 
Particularly, which bears blue and. 
red Flowers at the ſame Time; tis 
raiſed from Seed in the Spring, or 
in Autumn; 'tis a beautiful Plant, 
ut ' tis too common in'a Garden; 
Gerrerd and Parlinſen have both 
iven Cuts of it: This is ſaid to 
an excellent Remedy againſt the 
biting of a Viper, it flowers all 
he Summer, 
Ecmun vulgare. The cem 
Vipers. Bugleſs. This common Vi- 
pers Bugtoſs hath many long, 


rough Leaves lying on the Ground ; 
troni among which riſe up divers 
hard round Stalks, very rough, as 
if they were thick-let with Prickles 
or Hairs, wherein are ſet long, 
reugh, hairy, or prickly dark green 
1 . ; s 
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Leaves, ſomewhat narrow , the 
middle Rib for the molt part, be- 
ing white ; the Flowers ſtand at 
the top of the Stalks, branched 
forth into many long ſpiked Leaves 


of Flowers, bowing or turning 
like the Turnſole, all of them o- 
pening for the moſt part on the one 
Side, Which are long and hollow, 
turning up the Brims a little, of a 
purplith Violet Colour in them 
that are fully blown, but more red: 
diſh while they are in the Bud, and 
not blown open, as alſo upon their 


Decay and Withering ; hut'in ſome 


Places of a paler purple Colour, with 


a long Fointel in the Middle, fe- 


thered or parted at the.Top ; alter 
the Flowers are fallen, the Seed; 
growing to be ripe, are encloſed in 
round Heads, blackiſh, cornered 
and pointed, ſomewhat like the 
Head of a Viper; the Root is 
ſomewhat large and blackiſh, and 
woody when it groweth toward 
Seed-time , and periſheth in the 
Winter. © In 

Ec nrwv n vulgare flore alba. 
White flowered Vipers Bugleſs. There 
is little Difference in any Thing, 
between this and the former, but 
in the Colour of the Flowers, 
which in this is of a white Colour, 
and the Leaves of a little freſher 
green Colour, and in ſome Places 
groweth greater. ; 

© Ecmur flore rubro. Red fliw- 
ered Vipers Buglcſs. The red wild 
Bugloſs is allo like the former, but 
that its hairy Stalks are ſometimes 
marked with purpliſh Spots, and 
the Leaves thereof ſomewhat broad- 
er; the Flowers, which ſtand in 
the ſame crooked and bowing Man- 
ner, upon ſhort Foot-ſtalks; of a 
brave red Colour, and in ſome a 
little paler; the Seeds and Ruots 
are alike, and differ not. 


- Ecniva flore pullo. Vipers 
Broloſs, with dark reddiſh purple 


Fl. wer, This wild Buglois hath 
e 55 ſhorter 


. 6 
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ae Stalks, and not ſa rough,” 
but rather ſoft and woolly, where- 


on ſtand Leayes more thinly plac'd, 
and without Order; toward the 
cop of the Stalks, it brancheth forth 
into divers ſhort Sprays, with 
ſome Flowers on them, but not ſo 
plentitully as in the former, and 
are of a dark blackiſh purple Co- 
jour; there is no Dilagreement ei- 
ther in Root or Seec. 

Ec hu Creticum latifolium ru» 
brum. Red fl»wered Vipers Bugloſs 
F Candy. This Candy, wild Bug- 
loſs, hath args rough Leaves, ly- 
ing on the Ground, of a Size be- 
tivcen Bugleſs and Plantain Leaves, 

etween which riſe up round, 
rough Stalks, two Foot high, ſome- 
times divided into many Branches, 
with divers rough, ſmaller Leaves 
on them to the Tops, which are 
bowing in the ſame Manner with 
the former; from whence grow 


hollow Flowers, ending in five cor- 


nered Brims, like unto the reſt, of 


an excelient pale red, or bluſh Co- 


lour at the firſt, and more - pur- 
Plith afterwards, ſtanding in rough 
Husks, made of five ſmall Leaves 
a-piece ; the Seed that ſolloweth, is 


like the reſt. 


Ecurum Creticum Anguſti-toli- 
um rubrum. Spotted Vipers Bug- 
loſs of Candy. This ſpotted wild 
Bugloſs hath rougher Leayes and 
Stalks than the laſt, riſing not ful- 


ly fo high, but both Stalks and 


Leaves marked with red Spots, al. 
moſt as much as the Stalks of Dra- 
gons, but the Spots on the Leaves, 
are paler than on the Stalks; the 


Leaves are very long, but narrower 


than the laſt ; the Flowers ſtand in 
the ſame Manner that the others 
do, of ſo arient a red Colour, that 
they will not loſe it after many 
Years keeping dry; in the reſt it is 
like the former. 

Ecumum Pumilum flore luteo. 
Dwarf yellow Vipers Bugloſs. The 


dwarf Kind is in all Things like 
the former Vipers Bugloſs, but in 
the Smallneſs of the whole Plant, 
not growing to be a Foot high ; 
the Leaves are likewiſe anſwerable, 
and io are the Flowers, alſo of a 
pale yellow Colour, but not ſo 
bully as it. 

 Ecno:ves lutea minima. The 
leaſt yelluw Haſtard Vipers Bugleſs. 
This little Baſtard, wild Bugloſs, 
bath divers Leaves lying upon the 
Ground, not above two Inches 


long, and not tall half an Inch 


bruad, thick, rough, and a little 
hard; but thoſe that grow upward 
upon the Stalk, which is a Foot 
high, are ſomewhat bruader, rough 
and whitiſh ; the Leaves that grow 
towards the Tops being marked 


with yellowiſh purple Spots; the 
top of the Stalk, it branched, bear- 


eth ſmall, yellow, long, hollow 


Flowers like the other; the Seed 


contained in the Husks are ſmall, 
four for the moſt part ſet together 
in a Head or Husx, and ſomewhat 
like the reſt; the Root is ſmall, 
and ſomewhat long, brown on the 
outſide, and white within. 
Ecuruu Hiſpanicum flore Cal- 


cari donato. Small Spaniſh Vipers 


Buglcſs mich Spurs. This ſmall 
Plant, which Bauhinas reſerreth 
to the Kinds of wild Bugloſs, be- 
cauſe | am not well acquainted with 
it, muſt paſs as he hath called it; 
and that you may know it, he thus 
deſcribeth it; trom a woody, fi- 
brous, brown coated Root, rife 
divers round, and ſomewhat hairy 
Stalks, ſome of an Hand's Breadth 
long, and others ſhorter, bending 
downwards, compaſſed with a few 
thick Leaves, like unto the Moun- 
tain Speedwell, but thicker and 
rougher ; the Flowers that grow 
at the Tops, ay long, hollow, and 
ending in four Brims, like unto the 
other Sorts, Hut of a blue Colour, 
having a Spur\or Tail behind, like 

thoſe 
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thoſe of Toad-Flax; the Seed is 
long, black and rough, like the 
other. N | 
Ecmun Creticum album. Ha- 
Ty Vipers Bug leſs of Candy. This 
Candy Plant hath many thick and 


Jong, narrowiſh, hoary Leaves, 
ſomewhat like thoſe of Alkanet, 


ſet full of ſharp Hairs; from whence 
riſe many ſmall, hard, high Stalks, 
round and rough likewiſe, with a 
few {ſmaller Leaves ſparſedly ſet 
thereon , at whoſe Tops ſtand 
Tufts cf yellow Flowers, in 
ſome ſmall, long, rough Husks, 
with {mall white Seed, of the 
Likeneſs of Vipers Heads , and 
of jthe Eignels of Wheat-Corns ; 
the Root is long, black, ſmall and 
woody, divided into other ſmaller 
Parts. | | | 

__ EcmwpmaCreticum nigrum. Black 
Pipers Bugloſs of Candy. This 
Candy Bugloſs groweth high, with 
many ſharp, prickly, thick Stalks 
bending downwards, full ſet of 
thick long Leaves, as ſharply ſet 
with prickly Hairs as the Stalks, 
and ending in a ſharp Point at the 


Tops of the Stalks, and like wiſe at 


the Joints ; with the Leaves come 
forth fair, large Bell-Flowers, with 
open Brims, ſome of them being 
blue, either pale or deep; others 
more purple, with four or five 
{mall Threds in their Middle ; af- 
tzr whoſe fading riſe black Viper. 
headed Seed, in long Cods or Seed- 
Veſſels, from whence the Name of 
that was impoſed, to diſtinguiſh it 
trom the other with white Seed ; 
it hath a ſingle, lung, white Root, 
of a Thumb's Bigneſs, and ſmal] 
at the End; the whole Plant is of 
little Scent, but of a ſweetith ſharp 
Taſte. 

Echrun Orientale Verbaſci to- 
lio , flore maximo campanulato, 
' Corol. Inſt. Rei. Herb. Teurne- 
fert. Oriental Vipers Bugleſs, with 
Mullein Leaves, Its Root is above 


* 


R 
a Foot long, and two Inches thick» 
accompanied with great whitiſh Fi- 
bers; it is within, mucilaginous, 
ſoft, covered with a brown Bark; 
the Stalk, which is about three 
Foot high, is as big as a Man's 
Thumb, pale, green, hard, ſolid, 
and full of Pulp, viſcous, and as it 
were ſlimy; the under Leaves are 
fifteen or ſixteen Inches long, and 
four or five broad, pointed, whit - 
1h, green, ſoft, ſweet, hairy, as it 
were ſattiny a top, cottony beneath, 
heightned with a great Rib, which 


furnithes a Nervure pretty like that 


of the Leaves of the Wool-wort ; 
theſe Leaves diminith conſiderably 
along the Stalk, where they are not 
above half a Foot long, briſtling 
with pretty ſtiff Hairs, like the 
top of the Stalk, accompanied with 
Leaves about an Inch and a half 
long; all theſe Branches are divided 
into little Slips, twined like a Scor- 
pion's-Tail, laden with bigger 
Flowers than any hitherto obſerv- 
ed upon the Species of this Kind. 
Each Flower is an Inch and a half 
high towards the Bottom; *tis a 


Pipe four or five Lines Diameter, 


and juſt perceptibly crooked, which 
afterwards dilates it felt in man- 
ner of a Bell, the Mouth whereof 
is divided into five equal Parts, 
cut like a Gothick Arch. This 
Flower is pale blue, approaching a 
little to pearl Colour; but three of 
its Cuts are ſtreaked Lengthways, 
with two Stripes of deep red, upon 
a Ground of very bright purple ; 
from the inner Rims of the Pipe, 
grow five white Stamina, crooked, 


like a Hook, each laden with a 


yellow Summit. The Cup is al- 
moſt as long as the Flower, and 
flaſh'd in five Parts, almoſt to the 
Fottom ; each of which Parts is but 
about two Lines broad, pointed, 
pale green, roughned with very 
thick Hairs. The Piſtile riſes 
from the Bottom of this Cup, 

| formed 
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formed by four Embryo's, rounded 
and greeniſh, from the Middle 


| whereof grows a Thred almoſt as 


long as the Flower, ſlightly haired, 
purple and forked ; the Seeds, tho 
very backward, were pretty like 
thoſe of a Viper ; the Flower has 
no Smell; the Leaves have a graſſy 
T aſte, agreeable enough. 

Ecano. See Laburnum. 

Erpex-WorT. See Dragons. 

EGVPTIAN's HER BZ. See Water” 
Horehound. 

ECGLANTERIA Roſa, is the Eglan- 
tine or Sweet · ſeented Wild Roſe, 
commonly call'd Sweet - Bryar; it 
is of two Sorts, one bearing à ſin- 
gle Flower, of a Roſe Colour ; and 
another bearing double Flowers; 
but this laſt Sort is ſcarce, The 
chief Uſe of this is to make Hedg- 
es in large Gardens, which, when 
they are raiſed from Seed, may be 
ſo trained up as to appear well 
enough if they are kept cut; the 
green Leaves of this Plant are very 
pleaſant to the Smell, for which the 


Plant is chiefly admired ; it is rai- 


ſed either from Seeds ſown in Au- 
tumn or Spring, or elſe from Suck- 
ers, which ſpring plentifully from 
the Root planted at the ſame Sea- 
ſons; it will grow any where, but 


- beſt in moiſt Places. 


EGLanTiNe, or Sweet-Bryer. See 
Eglantaria.. | 

ErxerinUs. See Alaternus. 

ELanoBoscum of Matthiolus 
and Dodonæus, is the Paſtinaca La- 
tifolia Sativa, or Garden Parſnip; 
it yields one of the moſt pleaſant 
Roots of the Garden; it loves a 


light tender Soil, and ſhould be 


ſown early in the Spring, and muſt 
be hough'd about three Weeks after 
the Plants appear above Ground, 
fo as the Plants may ſtand about 
ten Inches a-part; theſe Roots are 
not to be drawn for Ule, till about 
December, 8 


EL 


ExArzNMUn, is the dry'd and 


harden'd Juice of the Cucumis Syl- - 


yeltris or wild ſpirting Cucumber. 
_ Erarine, Off. from the Greek 
Exdriu, is allo called Veronica 
temina Tiluellin, or Female Speed» 
well, is of two Sorts 3 one with 
round Leaves, and the other with 
cornered Leaves, bearing Flowers 
ſomewhat ſhaped like rhoſe of the 
Toad: Flax, having the upper part 


of the Flower yellow, and the 
lower part of a purpliſh Colour; 


*tis an annual Plant, and may be 
raiſed from Seed ſown in March, 
but it is not much worth our Trou- 
ble in a Garden, uuleſs tis deſign'd 
for Phyſical Uſe; they flower a. 
bout Jah, in the Corn-Fields; the 
Figures of them may be ſeen in 
Parkinſon's Herbal. Theſe are of 
a cooling and drying Quality. 

EL &OSELINUM, is Apium yul 
gare. | 

Erptr. See Sambucus. 

El px-Roszk. See Gelder Roſe. 

EI DER-DWART. See Ebulus. 

EtrocuRysUM, or Heliochry- 


ſum of Matthiolus and Camerarius, 


is the Achillea Sideritis Lutea, or 
Achilles's yellow wound - wort; the 
Virtue of which is ſaid to cloſe and 
heal Bleeding Wounds; this is ſaid 
to grow wild upon the High Hill 
in Narbonne in Fance, and may be 
raiſed by Seed ſown in Spring, for 
it will bear our Climate to ſtand 
abroad ; its Leaves are ſomewhat 
cut, like the Southern-wood, and 
the Flowers are of a golden Colour; 
there is a Cut of it in Parkinſon. 

Eitcampans. See Enula Cam- 
pana. N 

ELF EDocx. 5 5 Elecampane. 

ETITEBORNE Alpina Saniculz & 


Hellebori Nigrifacie of Lobel, is 
the Epipactis of Matthiolus, or his 
Baſtard Black Hellebore ; the Flow- 
ers are compoſed of ſix pale co- 
loured Leaves; it makes a pretty 
Plant, and may be raiſed from Seed 

| ſown 
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Jown in Autumn, and alſo propa- 
gated like the Hellebore, by Off- 
ſets ſpringing from the Roots; the 
Word Elleborine properly ſigni- 
fies Baſtard Hellebore : We may 
Jee a good Figure of that I have 
deicribed in Parkinſon's Herbal. 
Exkrnas, i. e. Scordio Affinis, 
is a Germander-like Plant, which 
we may call Elephant wort. 

_ Ereynas Orientalis flore magno 
Probolcide incurva. Corol. Inſt. 
Rei. Herb. Teurnefort. Its Root, 
which is about two or three Inches 
Jong, is but a Line and a half 
thick, hard, reddiſh, hairy, and 
puts forth a Stalk nine or ten 
Inches high, ſquare, and purple 


towards the Bottom, ſlightly hair- 


ed, accompanied with Leaves oppo- 
ite Croſs-ways, two and two, from 
an Inch to 15 Lines long, and 9 
or 10 Lines broad, like thoſe of the 

dicular yellow, and hairy about 
the Edges, and indented, veined; 
frum their Junctures riſes a Flow- 
er on each Side, made like a Pipz 
behind greeniſh, but a Line and 
a half, or two Lines long: This 
Pipe afterwards opens into two 
Lips, the uppermoſt whereof is 
dilated into two Kinds of Ears, 
pretty much .rounded , between 
which grows a Trunk or. crooked 
Pipe, .nine Lines long, one Line 
thick, ending in an oval Lip, a 
Line and a half. Diameter, curl'd, 
edged with little Hairs; and be- 
yond this juts out the I hred of the 
Piſtile; the under Lip is an Inch 
long, and an Inch broad, and flaſh- 
ed into three Parts, the two Side 
ones heing ſhaped like two great 
Ears; the under Part is reflathed 
into three Vieces; the fide ones are 
rounded allo, but the middlemoſt 
is only a little Beak, very ſharp- 
Pointed. This whole Flower is of 
a Saffron yellow, except the Bot- 
tom of the upper Lip, which is 
whitith 3 the Stamina are very 


E L 


' ſhort, and concealed under the 


Wings of the upper Lip; their 
Summits are two Lines long, and 
a Line broad, flattened, pale yel- 
low; the upper Lip repreſents the 
Trunk of an Elephant when he is 
bending it to bring ſomething to 
his Mouth: Whereas in the other 
known Species of this Genus, this 
Lip turns up; the Cup is of one 
ſingle Piece, three Lines long, 
ſlightly haired; the upper Lip is 
obtule, holl--wed, the under is more 
deeply cleaved into two Pieces; 
each Flower is faſtened to a Stalk 
half an Inch long, and very ſlen- 
der. The Viſtile, which is a But- 
ton ſomewhat oval, is but a Line 
long, and comes to be a Fruit half 
an Inch long, almoſt ſquare, with 
rounded Corners, pale, green, mem- 
branous, about two Lines and a 
half thick, divided lengthways 
into two Apartments, which o- 
pen Sideways, and encloſe Seeds a 
Line and a half or two Lines long, 
and one Line thick, channelled 
lengthways, and of the Form of 
a little Kidney. 

ExIIEBORUs, or Hellebore, or 
Bear's-Foot ; there is one Tribe 
called Black Hellebore, and ano- 
ther called White Hellebore; this 
Diſtinction has no regard to the 
Colour of the Flowers. but rather 
to the Roots; of the black Helle- 
bore, or Elleborus Niger, there are 
many Sorts; one which is very 
common in our Gardens, makes 
a large Plant, bloſſoming with 
Bunches of greeniſh Flowers, a- 
bout Chriſtmas, this is perennial: 
There are alſo two other Sorts, 
which are laſting in their Roots, 
and are vivacious in their Leaves, 
ſpringing with their Leaves and 
Flowers, out of the Ground, about 
Chriſt mas ; the one bringing a large 
white Flower, like a ſingle Roſe, 
and the other bearing green Flow- 
ers; Thers is alſo another Sort, 
| bearing 
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bearing yellowiſh Flowers, which 
bloſſom in May; theſe are all plea- 
ſant Flowers for a Garden, and 


love a light Soil, and may be raiſed 


from Seed ſown as ſoon as they are 
ripe, or from Offsets, which grow 
plentiſully about their Roots, and 
ſhould be tranſplanted when they 
are in flower. The white Helle- 
bore, or Helleborus Przcox of Ger- 
rard, makes a tall Plant, and a 
good Shew in a Garden, bearing 
long Spikes of Flowers, of a very 
dark Colour, about May ; but the 
Leaves of the Plant are-very beau- 
tiſul, finely ribb'd and pinch'd, 
hke the Folds of a Fan: This is 


| raiſed of Offsets, taken from the 


Root as ſoon as they appear above 
Ground; they love a light Soil, 
there is a good Cut of this in Ger- 
rard's Herbal. 

Erm. See Ulmus. 

Exvivia, Off. Endive is a Plant 
bearing Leaves, tender as thoſe of 
Lettice, but more notched on the 
Edges: The Sort generally uſed in 
Gardens, to be eaten in Salads, is 
what is commonly call'd curPd 
Endive; it is raiſed from Seed lown 
either in the Spring, or early in 
the Autumn, and is planted trom 
the Seed-Bed, as ſoon as it is grown 
a Finger's Length, into other veds, 
about cight or ten inches aſunder ; 
theſe Plants mult be well watered, 
and when they are grown pretty 
large, muſt be tied up with Bait 
Strings in a dry Day, to blanch; 
and in a Fortnight they will be 
white, and make an excellent Sa- 
lad, 

EMPLASTRATION.IS a kind of Bud- 
ding or Inoculating, uſed by the 
Ancients in taking off a large Share 
of ark, with a ud, and baring 
the other Tree of its Bark to re- 
ceive it, and then daubing the 
Whole over with a Sort of Mortar 
they had, of Lime mix'd with 
draw, 


E N 
 Encxrzasme of Plants, or Mul- 
tiplying of Plants, is done ſeveral 
8 viz. by Cuttings, Layers, 


6. 
{ ſhall begin with enereaſing of 
Plants by Cuttings : By a Cutting, 


I mean a young tender Twig of 


the laſt Growth, to be cut from a 


Plant, in order to make it ſtrike 


Root, by burying Part of it in the 
Earth, by which Way many Sorts 
of Plants may be encrealed ; ef] 
cially thoſe whoſe Shoots are the 
moit juicy or ſueculent, or contain 
the molt watery Juices ; for I have 
obierved in another Place, that ſuch 
Flants as are filled with gummy or 
reſinuus Sap, will rarely take Root 
from a Cutting. 

When we find ſuch as are for our 
Turn, we mult cut them from the 
Mother Plant, either in the Spring, 
juſt as the Sap is beginning to 
move in them, or elſe about Mid- 


ſum mer, when they have juli finiſh'd 
their firſt Shoot, always obſerving 


that they are tender; ior an Exam- 
ple, we ſhall propoſe the Myrtle, 


whole Cuttinys at thele Sealons are 


tender, and little inclining to be 
woody; the Cuttings of this Sort 
may be about four Inches long, be- 
cauſe there will be as many Cuts 
in that Length of a Myrtle Shoot, 
as one may find in a Shoot of 2 
Vine, and other ſuch like Plants, 
at a Yard long; and the more uds 
we bury, ſo the more Roots we 
ſhall have; and the greater Number 
of Roots will gather a greater 
Quantity of Nouriſhment, and con- 
ſequently the Buds above Ground 
will be better fed, and be more 


vigorous in their Growth ; the Myr- 


tle Cuttings will preſently ſtrike 
Root, it the Earth we plant them 
in be made very fin-, and well 
cloſed about them. both: by the 
Hand and by Watering. But it 
mult be obſerved, That the Leaves 
muſt be taken off with a Knite :are- 

8 iully 
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fully from that Part of the Cut - 
ting which is to be buried in the 
Ground, which in à Myrtle Cut- 
ting of tour Inches long ſhould be 


Lo... 
good ſifted Mould : In this pre- 
pared Bed our Cuttings will proſ- 
per exceedingly; for the Cow- 
Dung will keep them conſtantly 


near three Inches, that we may , moiſt, and keep the Air from them, 


leaye little more than an Inch aboye 
the Surtace of the Earth. | 
In planting of Vine Cuttings, 
I prefer the French Way before the 
common Method practiſed by our 
Engliſb Gardeners; the French ne- 
ver plant Vine Cuttings leſs than a 
Yard in Length, and then leave 
only two or three Buds out of the 
Ground, ſo that the firſt Shoots 
are always ſtrong ; their Way is to 
open a Trench about October, and 
ſet their Cuttings in it, about a 
Foot diſtant from one another, and 
then fill in the Earth, and tread it 
down hard. Of theſe Cuttings 
perhaps, nine or ten Buds of each 
may only be buried for making 
Roots; but in England, our Vine 
Cutttings are ſeldom longer than a 
Foot, and perhaps not above two 
or three Buds of each are covered 
with the Earth; ſo that the firſt 
Shoots are weak, and will require 
ſeveral Vears to gain Strength e- 
nough for bearing. 
In making Cuttings alſo of the 
Jeſſamine, and the Hony-ſuckle , 
whoſe Wood is tough and hard; it 
is the common Practice to let their 
Leaves drop before we prepare 
them for P oy; in theſe the 
Buds ſtand wide aſunder, and there- 
fore their Cuttings ſhould be of 
ſuch a Length, that we may bury 
them a Foot in the Ground at leaſt ; 
but I find that if we plant our Cut- 


tings in the Summer, as ſoon as 


they finiſhed the firſt Shoot, they 
will anſwer our End much better, 
but then they muſt be well followed 
with Water, and be ſet in a ſhady 
Place; or to ſave that Trouble, 
we may open a Trench, and fill it 
up with freſh Cow-Dung, and up- 
on that lay three or four Inches of 


and nouriſh them. Ir is alſo to be 
obſerved, That all Ever-greens will 
do beſt from Cuttings, it we plant 
them about October or November, 


for then their Juices are in Motion. 


Again, we muſt remark, That 
when we collect Cuttings of thoſe 
Plants, which are very ſucculent, 
ſuch as the ſeveral Sorts of Cereus, 
Ficoides, Sedums, Indian Eigs, and 
ſuch like, we muſt, in Proportion 


to the Succulency of ſuch Cuttings, 


let them lie ſome Days expoſed to 
the Sun before we plant them, 
that the wounded Parts may be 
thoroughly dry; for otherwiſe their 
own Moiſture, mixing with the 
Moiſture of the Earth, would rot 


them. The Time of making Cut- 


tings of theſe, is always when we 


find them inclinable to grow, which 


is at different Seaſons, as the na- 
tural Springs of their ſeveral native 
Countries happen to fall out; for 
Plants of every Country in the 
World will always preſerve their 
natural Time of Shooting where- 
ever they happen to be ſtationed, 
The great Point to be' conſidered 
in planting of Cuttings is, That 


we keep the Air from drying the 


Pots under Ground as much as 
pn 3 and in ſuch as are very 
acculent, to plant them rather 

upon the natural Earth, than in 
Parts; for from the whole Body 
of Earth there will exhale conti- 
nually a Vapour gently moiſt, 
which will diſpoſe them for draw- 
ing Root; but in Pots we muſt be 
obliged to water them frequently, 
which often occaſions them to rot; 
and if we give them too little Wa- 
ter, then the Earth in the Pot will 
become ſo dry at particular Times, 
that the Cuttings will be put _ 
rom 
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from the drawing of Roots, tho' 
by the Moiſture it had at other 
Times, it was diſpoſed to make 
Roots; tor according to the follow- 
ing Experiment, it is a continued 
gentle Diſtribution of Moiſture to 
a Cutting, which will occaſion it 
to ſtrike Root; and when it is once 
in that Method, if we ſuffer it to 
dry, the Intent of making Roots 
is ſtop'd. The Experiment I mean 
is, that if we take a Branch of the 
Sedum Arboreſcens, or Tree Houſe- 


leek, and hang it up in the Houſe, 


we ſhall ſee it put out Roots when 
the Air comes to be of a certain 
Denſity or Thickneſs ; and as ſoon 
as the Air becomes dry, and more 
rariaed, thoſa Roots dry and ſhrink 


away; but if we keep this Plant 


in ſome Place where the Airis con- 


'tinually moiſt, the Roots will be 


conſtantly growing as long as there 
is any Moiſture in the Plant, which 
juſtifies my planting of Trees with- 
out pruning the Heads, till they 
have got Root; but the Head or 
top Bud of the Plant, will not 


grow at all, for that the Roots can- 


not draw Nouriſhment enough 
from the Air to feed it. What I have 
remarked concerning the planting 


of Cuttings of Ficoides, Gera- 


niums, Cereus, Euphorbium, In- 
dian Figs, aloes, and ſuch like, in 
the natural Ground, I have expe- 
rienced to be much the beit Way ; 
they will ſoon draw Root, and 
make good Plants, ſo that we may 
pet them about the middle of Au- 
guſt of the ſame Summer, in order 


for the Green: Houle. 


The Directions I have given 
for the raiſing of Plants by Cut- 
tings, may in a great Meaſure ſerve 
for the raiſing of Plants by Layers; 
that is, we mult take care to bury 
Buds enough in the Ground when we 
make Layers, provided they are ſuch 
asare found upon a tender Shoot of 
the laſt Growth; but the old Wood 


E N. 
of ſuch plants whoſe ſubſtanoe is hard 


ſuch as Oak, and the like, will not 


make Roots, tho' we lay them ma- 


ny Vears in the Ground. The 


Scaſon, when we commonly make 
our Layers of Trees, is in Septem- 
ber, October, or Nvember, becauſe 
they may have Time enough to be 
acyuainted with the Earth before 
the Spring comes on; that is, that 
their gummy or reſinous juices 
may be, by Degrees, impregnated 
with the watery Partsof the Earth, 
and by that Means facilitate their 
Change. It is a Practice among 
the Nurſery-Men, to cut off the 
Heads of ſuch Trees as they de- 


ſign to encreaſe by Layers, in or- 


der to make them produce Suckers 
or young Shoots near the Ground, 
that they may be buried more eaſi- 
ly in the Earth, Theſe Mother- 
Plants they call Stoles, I ſuppoſe 
from Stolo, mentioned by Varro, 


ſignifying a Shoot or Twig of 2 


1ree, ſpringing from an old Stock, 
ſuch as by ſome of the Ancients 
was called an unprofitable Branch, 
becauſe it brought no Fruit; and 
ſo the Gardeners uſe the Word Ste- 
I, for the old Stock, which pre- 
duces ſuch Branches; but what- 
ever Layers we make from ſuch 
T wigs, mult, when they are bent 


to the Ground, be carefully pin- 


ned down with hooked Sticks, that 
when we have once fix'd them, 
they may not ſpring or ſtart from 
their Places. 

In making of Layers to be taken 
from the Stocks, and tranſplanted 
without loſing Time, I have prac- 
tiſed the drawing young Shoots of 
Plants thro' the Holes at the 


Bottom of Garden- Pots, and then 


filling the Pots with Earth, they 


will take Root in the Pots, but in 


the drawing ſuch Roots thro' the 
Holes of the Pots; we muſt take 
care that we do not break off the 
Buds from the Shoots: This almoſt 
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every Gardener has now in Practice. 
Theſe Layers, when they have 
taken Root in the Pots, may be 
taken from the Mother-Tree, and 


with all their Earth be turned out 


of the Pot, and ſet directly in a 
Place for bearing; ſome Sorts, as 
Vines for Example, will ſtrike 
Root in five or {ix Months: We 
may lay them in November or De- 
cember, and we may cut them from 
the Vine when their Grapes are 
ripe ; but ſome Sorts of Plants re- 

uire to be buried till the ſecond 

ear before they take Root z and 
indeed Vines may be cut from the 
Mother-Plant much ſooner , but 
then their Fruit will not be ſo per- 
fectly good as if we let them feed 
from the old Stock, till their Fruit 
is ripe; and then we may bring the 


whole Plant, with its Fruit, upon 


the Table, before we plant it in 
the natural Ground. 1 cannot well 
paſs by an extraordinary Obſerya- 
tion of Dr. Agricola, a Phyſician 
of Ratisbone, who was curious in 
this Way, relating to the raiſing of 
Plants from Cuttings, That our 
firſt Regard ought to be, how to 
preſerve them from ſhrinking by 


the Air; and he even propoſes to 


plant Cuttings, and make Layers 
of Plants while they are ſhooting, 
and are in the moſt tender State; 
for which End he preſeribes ſeveral 
Preparations of Gums to dip 
that End of the Cutting in, which 
is to be buried in the Ground, 
which by Experience, I find, will 
nouriſh the Cutting, and will pre- 
ſerve it from rotting, and keep it 
from ſhrinking by the Air; this I 
have try'd: As alſo to plaiſter the 
Cuttings with Soap, and have 
found them both ſucceſsful, even 
in the Cuttings of Peach- Trees, 
Plums, Vines, and ſeveral Ever- 
reens. „ 

There is alſo a Method of en- 
creaſing of Plants by the Leaves, 


will bring us very fruitful 


but then they muſt be ſuch as are 


ever- green, like thaſe of the Holly, 
Bay, Orange, Lemon, Cc. which 
being taken from the Plants when 
they are juſtly perfected, without 


any Buds adhering to them, and 


then immediately dipt in a Mix- 
ture of Gums, as I related under 
the Word Graſſing, while the Mix- 
ture is Blood-warm, and put into 
the Earth, as deep as the Compo- 
ſition of Gum has covered then,, 


which may be about an Inch, The 


Earth mult be preſsd cloſe about 
them, and very well | watered : 
This I have ſeen praiſed, and 
Plants ; 
for out of the extream Parts of the 
Foot-ſtalks of the Leaves, will 
ſprout a Bud, which will bring 
loſſoms and Fruit, if the Leaves 
are taken from ſuch Places where 
the Buds adjoining to them has 
produced Bloſſoms. This is one 
Reaſon, why I ſay that a Leaf is 
a perfect Plant which grows up- 
on another Plant. 
As to what regards the raiſing 


of Plants from the Fruit, concerns 


only the Indian Fig, whoſe Fruit, 
while it is green, being ſeparated 
from the Mother-Plant and ſet in 
the Earth will grow ; as I have ex- 
perienced, that if after we have gi- 
yen it Time to dry its wounded 
Part in the Sun, it will produce a 
Plant as perfe& as that we took it 
from ; but it is to be obſery*d that 
the Fruit of the Indian Fig is al- 
ways in its full Growth betore the 
Bloſſom is open; and yet this mult 
nut be taken as an Inſtance to con- 
tradi& the Syſtem of the Genera- 


tion of Plants: Becauſe this is yet 


green, and the Seeds in it are im- 
perfect, ſo that it has the ſame Li- 
berty of acting in the Ground as 
any other Part of a Plant. It is 


alſo obſervable, that this Sort of 
Fruit in our Climate, with the 
Shelter of a Greenhouſe, will not 

change 
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change its Colour towards ripen- 
ing, till the Summer after the Blol- 
ſom: And it is alſo obſervable, 
that this Sort of Fruit is to be 
ſet with Buds on every Side. 

It next follows, that I mention 
the Manner of Encreaſing Plants 
by their Roots, which is the laſt 


Way we have Recourſe too, when 


we are not provided with the Seeds 
of a Plant: This is done by ſever- 
ing or cutting ſome of the larger 
Roots near the Surface, from the 
Trees, without diſturbing any of 
the Fibres which belong to ſuch 
Roots; to raiſe the wounded End 
of the Root gently, till we can 
bring part of it above Ground to 
ſtand upright, the more of it 
the better. This, by being ex- 
poſed to the Air, will, in Proceſs 
of Time, be diſpoted to put forth 
Buds for Leaves and Shoots, and 
make a Plant, which may after- 
wards be removed ; but ſome Flants 
are ſo ſtubborn, that after a Year 
or two ſuch Roots will not ſheiv 
any Buds, tho' we may find them 
then alive: When this happens we 
may graft a Cion from the Head 
of the Tree, upon the Root thus 
prepared, and we ſhall prefentiy 
have a Plant for our Purpole; or 
we may graft upon fuch Roots a- 
bout fix Months after they have 
been diſciplined after the Manner 
before directed. 185 | 
ExTpyUlicUm, Plinii, z. e. Ce- 
refolium. | 
Envive. Se Endivia. 
En-EYE, or In- eye, that is to 1nv- 
culate, or to bud. . 
Exvia Campana, Off. or Hele- 
nicum, from the Greek zaznor, is 
the Plant Elecampans. This is 
frequently cultivated in the Gar- 
den, for the Sake of its Root, which 
makes an excellent {weet Meat, and 
of good Uſe to thoſe who have cold 
and windy Stomachs. The Plant 
makes a good Appearance, and 
VO. I. | | 


bears large Flowers, like thoſe of 
the Corn Marypold; *tis, however, 
wild in many Flaces in Envland 
it loves ſuch Land as is rather moiſt 
than dry, and flowers in Zune and 
July; it may be raiſed from Seed 
{own as ſoon as *tis ripe; we have 
# good Cut of it in Parkinſen. The 
Root ſhould never be dag up, but 
when it has no Leaves upon it. 
 Epmrmervun Columnæ, 7. e. Di- 
gitalis, which ſee. 
Epi Div , from the Greek Ei- 
Ae, is called in 'Engliſh, Bar ren- 
worts Dioſcorides fays, Its Virtue 
is moderately cold and moiſt: It 
is a mountainous Plant, and may be 
propagated trom Seed {own as ſoon 
as ripe, and in the Spring; "tis a 
Plant fit for a Botanical Garden; 
it delights in ſhady laces. There 
is a Cut of it in Parkinſon. 
EviruYmum, OJ. the leſſer Dod- 
der, or Dodder of Thyme, hecauſe 
this Sort is only found upon Thyme; 
as the larger grows upon Nettles, 
Flax, Tares, Cc. | 
Equaricum Gaze, f. e. Hip- 
poſelinum, which ſee. 
 Eqviszrun, is called in Greet; 
Is eie, and alſo Hippuris in Ta- 
tin, in Engliſh, Mirſe-Juil, or Jint- 
ed Reed, There are ſeveral Sorts 
of it mentioned by the Botanical 
Authors, with their Figures, of 
which we may ſee ſeveral in Gere 
rard and Parkinſi'n; theſe general- 
ly grow in wet Grounds, but ſome 
of them only in the Waters; theſe 
have a bitter binding Quality in 


theni; the young Puds are dreſſed 


by ſome like àſparagus, and eaten; 
they may all be raiſed from Seeds 
ſown in the Spring, either in Earth 
or in Waters, as their Mothers 
Plants grow. | 
EqQuisttum majusPaJluftre.Th-great 
Marſh Horſe-tai!, The greater Horle- 
tail, that groweth in wet Grounds, 
ot the firit ſpringing, hath Heads 
ſomewhat like to thoſe of Af] n 
an 


and after grow to be hard, rough, 
hollow Stalks.joined at many Places 
up to the Top, a Foot higb, ſo 
made as if the lower Part were 
put into the upper, whereon grows 
on each Side, a Buſh of ſmall, long, 
RuÞ-like, hard Leaves, each Part 
reſembling a Horſe tail, whereof it 
came to be ſo called; at the Tops 
of the Stalks come forth ſmall Cat- 
kins, like unto thoſe of Trees; the 
Root creepzth under Ground, hav- 
ing Joints at ſundry Places, | 


EquistruM paluſtre linariæ Sco- 


Parize folio. Bread leafed Horſe. 
tail. The Root of this Horſe-tail 
creepeth, and is joined like the 
ſormer ; the Stalks are likewiſe a 
Cubit high, hollow, and jointed 
in the {ame Manner, ſet with 
Leaves, after the ſame Fathion , 
but they are broader than thoſe of 
Tode-Flax, and like almoſt unto 
thoſe of Eroom Tode-Flax, green, 
rough, long, and eaſy to break, 
what Jule or Catkins it beareth, 
Hath not been obſerved. 

EqQuistrv N Paluſtre minus. 
Small Marſh Horſe-tail. This imal- 
ler Horſe-tail differeth little in 
the Manner of growing from the 
former; the chicteſt Difference reſt- 
eth, in that it is ſmaller, and the 
Leaves or Briſtles . as ſome call 
them, fewer and ſhorter, that are 
ſet at the Joints. 

EqQuistrum alterum Breviori- 
bus foliis. Barren Marſh Horſe-tail, 
This other ſmall Horſe-tail, difer- 
eth little from the laſt, ſaving that 
this is often found not to bear any 
Seed as the other do; and yet Bau- 
binus calleth it Polyſpermon, as 
bearing Seed at the Joints, at ſome- 
times and in ſome Places, 
Eaguisgrun omnium minus te- 
nuifolium. The ſmalleſt and fine 
leafed Hyrſe-tail. This Horſe-tail, 
that for the Smallneſs and Fineneſs 
of the Leaves growing in the lower 
wet Grounds in the Woods about 


EQ 


Highgate, not far from London, de- 
ſerveth allo to be numbered amo 


the reſt, growing in the ſame Man- 


ner that the others do, and diff-r- 
ing only in the fore-named Parts. 
This ſeemeth to differ from that 
which, with Baubinus in his Prodro- 
mus, 1s the third, calling it Equiſe- 
tum Paluſtres tenuiſſimis & longiſ- 
ſimis foliis, only in growing high- 
er, and the Leaves ſomewhat 
longer. | 
EquisttTum minus Polyſtachion, 
Many headed Horſe-tail. In the 
jointed and running Roots in the 


jointed Stalks, and in the catkins 


that it beareth at the Tops, this 
Horſe-tail differeth not from the 
former {mall ones, but in this, that 
at the Joints it beareth three or four 
fine ſmall Stalks, with a ſmall cloſe 
{piked, Catkin on the Tops of them, 
and a greater at the Head of the 
main Stalks, more looſely ſet, or 
more opening than the reſt, bloom- 
ing very pale bluſh Flowers. 

EqQuistrum Junceum five nu- 
dum. Ruſh, or naked Horſe-tail, 
The Ruſh Horſe-tail groweth up 
with ſundry jointed, rough Ruſhes, 
about a Foot high, or more, ſome- 
t:mes without any Leaves at the 
Joints; and hereby it is known 
from all the reſt, and is more 
uled by Workmen, to ſmooth 
and poliſh their Works of Wood 
and Bone, than any other; the 
"og is jointed likewiſe, and creep- 
eth. 

EqQuisxTUM Junceum ramoſum. 
Branched Ruſh Horſe-tail. This dif- 
tereth only from the laſt, in grow. 
ing with many Stalks from the Top 
of one that riſeth out of the Ground, 
and that many of the Stalks 
branch themſelves into others, all 
of them full of Joints, and with- 
out Leaves. | 

: Equissrun nudum minus va- 
riegatum. Small party-coloured Horſe- 
tail. From a ſmall, blackiſh, creep- 


ing 


ever this may 


Freat Ia Hrſe-tail. 


E 
ing Root, ſpring up many ſmall, 
hollow, pale green Stalks, of a 
Foot high, full of Joints, the lower 
Joints whereof are blackiſh, and 
the upper whitiſh, without Leaves; 
yet is moſt likely to be the ſame 
Mr. Johnſon, in his Gerard, faith 
he found with ſmall Leaves, and 
calleth Horle-tail Coralline, how- 
ſometimes ſeem 
to differ both from Geſner and 
his, at the Top whereot ſtands a 
ſmall, ſhort Head, ſomewhat like a 
{mall Catkin; the Crown whereoj, 
being white, hath eight or ten ve- 
ry ſmall, tharp-pointed Leaves un- 
der it, which being trodden on, 
will crack and make a Noilz., 
Eduiskr M tetidum fub aqua 
repeus. Stinking Horſe-tail. I he 
Stinking Horle tail groweth both 
in and out of the Water, with ſu:- 
dry branched Stalks, but ſtriped a- 


thwart, and {et with hort Leaves 


at every Joint, having divers mal] 
Threads growing at Spaces onthem, 
green while it is in the Water, but 
taken forth and dried, it becometh 
grey and brittle, eaty to be rubbed 
into Powder with one's Fingers, 
and falling alſo into Powder it lelt 
by lying : It alto ſmells ſomewhat 
like Brimſtone, and groweth not 
only in the Ditches of the Baths 
of Adonita, near Padin, but in Lu- 
cerne and Baſil allo 3 and theſe be 
the Sorts of Horſe tail that delight 
to grow in Water and wet Grounds 
only, and are not to be found elſe— 
where. There are ſome other Sorts 
thit are ſometimes tound growing, 
altho' ſeldom, as well in the lower 
wet Grounds as in the Uplands. 
EqQuistTuUM Pratenſe majus. The 


Form and Manner of growing, this 
differeth not from the former, but 
in becoming greater, and buſhing, 
with more and longer Leaves at 
the Joints, each Leaf being alſo 
jointed, with little, ſcarce dilcer- 
nible Joints. 


ror the 
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EquistruUM arvenſe longigribus 
ſetis. Corn Horſe- tail. Ius vorn 
Horſe-tail groweth very like 
laſt, but greater in Bulk, aiino 


{omewhat thorter in | eaves, and 


not jointed at all; we find it in the 
Borders of Corn-Fislös, and tacit 
as are ploughed up When they tal- 
low their Grounds, ſo grit that 4 
Plant hath been like a ſmall uin. 

EQUISETUM Sylvaticum minus. 
Wed Herſe tail. I his ina ood. 
Horſe-tail groweth like che reſt; 
but the joints are farther {eparated, 
and the Leaves being tew, are 
ſomewhat {mall and long, with 
Routs like tne reſt. 


ZQUISETUM Montanum Creti- 


cum. Zcurtain I. rſ--taii of Cans 
dy. This Mountain Horfe-call 
has divers ruſhy talks, with Leaves 
on them, branching :urth above 
and below at fevers! {ices 5 from! 
whence come forth ſinall Flowers; 
and after them {mall, lons, and 
round redgdith Husss, containing 
ſmall Seed within them; tue Kot 
is ima!Land long. | 

ERAtTHEMU, 7. e. Flos Ado- 
nis, which fee. | 

Exca, or Heath, is a Plant vre 
have great - lenty of in England; 
and great Varieties of it, ſome 
bearing Berries, and other Seeds in 
Husks and Cods ; 
mon to flower about the Erd or 
Summer, and continue a leng while 
in Bloom, which makes ces thrive 
extreamily that are ituired near 
large Heaths; the ſ:yeradl Varie- 
tles 01 it are as follows. 

ERiCa V ulgaris, Canis Heath. 
The Heath that groweth moſt fre- 
quent in our _ OUNtTY,if a low ilrub- 
by Plant, little above half a 4d, 
or tivo Fot high, with rough, 
wooddy, browniſh tta!ks, and uin 
dry Branches, plentiutly ſtored 
with ſmall, hort. leaves, 
like to thoſe of i amarisk, {our u. 
ſually ſet together; from the Mid- 
8 2 cle 
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dle to the Ends of the Branches, 
ſtand ſmall Bottle- like, bright, pur- 
Plith Flowers, at ſeveral Viſtances 
about the Stalk:, and ending in 
four Corners, in which grow imall 
Secds; when they are paſt, the 


Root ſpreadeth deep; ſometimes | 


this is found with white Flowers, 
but very ſeldom. 

Exica vulgaris hirſutior. C m- 
mon rough Heath. This other Heath 
groweth like the former in all 
Things, but ſomewhat higher 
the Leaves whereot are alike alſo, 
but more rough, and of a whitiſh 
green, almoit white; the Flowers 
alſo are alike, but lomewhat paler ; 
and herein conſiſteth the chieteſt 
Difference ; the Roots of both grow 
down, and are ſtrongly faſtened in 
the Earth; the Sced is like, and 
ſo is the Root. | 

Erica Greza Phana dicta. The 
Greekiſh common Heath. Bellonius, 
in his firſt Book of Obſervations, 
and the 53d Chapter, tells us, 
T hat meeting certain Boys that had 
gathered Bundles of Heath about 
Syd erocapbſa in Macedinia, to burn, 
which they called Phaua, he was 
deſirous to know the Difference be- 
tween it and common Heath, and 
by them he learned this, as one e- 
ſpecial Note of Difference, that it 
is eaſily pulled up by the Roots, 
without any Inſtrument to dig the 
Ground, when as the other com- 
mon Sort cannot be gotten out 
without a Spade to dig it. 


Erica Coris foliv maxima al- 


ba. The great fi wered Heath. This 
Heath groweéth the greateſt of 
any, even as tall as a Man, and 
yet ſometimes much lower, 
with woody, brown Stalks and 
Branches, the Leaves being ſmall, 
round and ſhort, ſomewhat like 
thoſe of Coris, ſet in a quadripar- 
tite Form, or cro Faſhion ; the 
Flowers likewiſe grow four toge- 
ther at a Space, from the Middle 


with dark green Flowers. 


ER 


of the Branches upwards, - form- 


ing a very long Spike of a Foot 
long, and are like (mall, long and 
hollow white Þottles, ſomewhat 


ſweet; the Seeds and Roots are 


like the former Kinds. 

Erica Coris folio maxima pur- 
puraſcens. The great purple flowred 
Heath. This diftereth from the 
former in nothing, but in having 
ſlenderer Stalks, yet as high; and 
in the Flowers, which are long and 
hollow like them, but of a pur- 
plith Colour; another like here- 
unto, Matthiolus ſetteth forth, with 
Flowers only at the Tops of the 
branches, 

Exica major floribus ex her- 
baceo purpureis. Green Heath, 
This 
likewiſe differeth little from the 
laſt, but only that it is lower and 
more largely ſpread , and hath 
darker green Leaves, four ſet to- 
gether, all along the Branches, and 
Howers likewile up to the Tops, in 
Form like them, but of a whitith 
green purple Colour, being fully 
grown. | 

Erica Scopariz,” Bruſh Heat, 
The Bruh He groweth cloſe 
and round, with tundry flender 
Branches, and {mall green Leave 
on them, which quickiy fall away 
from. the Stalks, being a little 
dry, and the towers two together, 
for the moſt part ſmaller than the 
former, and of an herby green Co- 
lour, but hollow as the other; be- 
ſides thefe, it likewiſe ſometimes 
beareth ſmall ſcaly Heads of Leaves, 
like unto thoſe of the common 
hard Thyme, | 

Exc pumila Belgarum Lobe— 
1ii Scoparia Noſtras. The om 
Dutch, or our Broom Heath, 
Heath groweth low and ſhort, hard 
and brittle, with blackiſh Stalks 
and browniſh Branches, and {mall 
green Leaves, like thoſe of Thyme, 
let on them, ſomewhat hairy, = 

| | our 
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four together, as in the reſt; the 
Flowers grow five or {ix together, 
at the Tops of the Branches, hol- 
low like the reſt, and of a pale 
purpliſh Colour. 

Exic a Scoparia altera. An'ther 
Broom Heath. I his other differ- 
eth not much from the laſt, but in 
bearing three Leaves at a Space, 
ſomewhat broader than the other, 
green above, and grey underneath, 
and a little hoary withal; the 
Flowers likewiſe are many, and 
ſtand three together at the Tops, by 
equal Diſtances, turning all one 
Way, being ſomewhat larger, and 
greater bellied, but of a deeper red 
Colour than the laſt. | 

Exica coris folio quinta Cluſii. 
Cluſius is fifth Heath, with trifle 
Branches and Leaves. This Triple 
Heath groweth low, and with ſlend- 
er Branches, three ulually ſet at a 
Joint, and three ſmall thin Leayes 
likewiſe, ſet by Spaces thereon, in 
an even Order or Manner; the 
Flowers grow from the Middle to 
the Jop, ſomewhat large, many 


together at the Joints, upon longer 


Foot-ſtalks, and are of a dull or 
dead purpliſh Colour, | 
Erica virgata ſive ſexta Clu- 
ſii. Small upright Heath without 
Branches. This Heath hath ſun- 


dry hard and upright Stalks, ari- 


ſing from the Root, ſcarce a Cubit 
high, being all ſingle, without a- 


ny Branch ſpreading from them, 


and covered with an Aſh- coloured 
Bark, at the ſeveral Joints where- 
of come forth divers ſmall, dark 
green Leaves buſhing together, 
and towards the Tops, ſundry 
hollow Flowers like the reſt, ſtand- 
ing together by Spaces of a moſt 
bright deep crimſon Colour, hang- 
ing down upon long Foot-ſtalks. 
You muſt underſtand, that all theſe 
Sorts bear ſmall Seed, although it 
is not mentioned of every one. 


EA 

ERIc x ſimilis Peregrina Planta 
Lobelii. Lobel's ſtrazze Heath. 
This ſtrange Plant (which Tabel 
could not tell what to make ot, 
finding it growing in a Pot in 
Monſieur de Brancion his Garden, 
yet would join in the End of his 


Heaths, with this Title, as one of 


them, is a very ſtrange Heath in- 
deed, when as he has made ano. 
ther Plant that was very like it, to 
be a Kind of Secum minimum ver— 
miculatum, as in the lame Page; 
and the next Line unto this, he 
himſelf doth ict it down, yet cal- 
ling it, Erica peregrina altera, be- 


ing ſo near one unto ancther, that 


I think them Congeneres) grow- 
eth ſhrubby, that is, with woody 
Stalks and Eranches, like other 
Heaths, with many ſmall, long, nar- 
row Leaves uponthem, and purpliſh 
Flowers at the I ops, conſiſting of 
four imall Leaves a peice, as near 


as my Memory will ſerve me, 


faith Lobel. 

Erica Procumbers, five ſupina 
pallida purpurea. Vale purple creep- 
ing Heath, This leaning Heath 
groweth up with many round, 
brown Stalks, cf a Foot long, or 
more, leaning down tothe Ground, 
and ſo» etimes taking Root again 
as they lie; about which are ſet ma- 
ny long, [mall Leaves, four ſet to- 
gether, and ſometimes 5 at a Place: 
4he towers are of a pale purple 


Colour, ſtanding at the I ops of 
the Branches. like unto the other 


of this Kind ; the Seed that fol- 
loweth in this, as in moſt of the 
other, is {mall and blackiſh; tie 
Root is hard and woody. 

EgIC A Supina Herbacea. The 


green fl:wered Heath. This Heath 


hath low, creeping Stalks, ſcarce a 
Foot high, branched forth, and 
four Leaves at every Place ſet a- 
croſs thereon; the Flowers come 
forth among the Leaves, towards 
the Tops, being ſmall and hollow, 
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with four Ends like the reſt, but 


of an herby or green Colour; the 


Seed is like the other. | 
' Exxca Supina Carnea. Blufb- 
coloured, leaning Heath. This low 
lerb groweth not higher than the 
laſt, but much more beautiful, in 
that, although the talks be black- 
iſh and lender, leaning to, and 
lying on the Ground; and the 
Leaves ſtand by three at every 
Space, all along the Branches ; yet 
the Flowers that grow at the End 
of them, are of a fine Fleſh Co- 
Jour, hollow like the reſt, and end- 
ing in four Points, with eight 
blackiſh Threds within them, and 
a purpliſh Pointel in the Middle: 
This hath alſo ſmall, blackiſh Seed ; 


this is often found with leaſy green 


Heads, like thoſe of Thyme. 
Exica Supina Maritima Angli- 
ca. Our Engliſh Se low Heath. 
This fine, ſmall Heath, groweth 
low, but thick ſet with Stalks and 
Branches, and thereon very ſmall, 
bluiſh green Leaves up to the Tops, 
where the Flowers ſtand many to- 
gether, as in the others, ol an excel- 
ent purple Colour, continuing long 
in Flower and Colour. 
Erica Baccifera Fructu albo. 
White berried Heath. The white 
berried Heath riſeth up with Stalks 
a Cubit high, diſtributed into 
ranches, and both covered with a 
Llacker Bark than any of the reſt ; 
the Leaves likewiſe, that ar? ſet 
in a triple Order at every Place, 
are of a blacker green. Colour, 
and of a ſharp as well as binding 
Taſte : It hath ſundry ſmall, brave, 
mining, or tranſparent, white Ber- 
ries, like almoſt unto dark Pearls, 
at the; Tops of the Branches, full 
of an acid. Juice, and three hard 
Grains or Seed within them: 


What ; Flowers it bears, hach not 
been yet obſerved. £ | 

Exxca Baccifera Nigra. Black 
berried Heath. The branches of 


; 
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this Heath ſpread ſar about upon 
the Ground, and as they lie, ſhoot 
forth Roots again, taking up. after 
a while, a great deal of Room, 
having ſometin es four at every 
Space, or more, ſomewhat like the 
former ; at the firſt of a drying 
Taite, and after jomewhat ſharp 
and biting upon the Tongue: The 
Flowers ſtand at the Joints, with 
the Petals towards the Tops, ſeem- 
ingly divided inte three, of a 
whitith green Colour, with pur- 
plith Threds within them; after 
which follow ſmall black Berries, 
like Juniper-Berries, with a dark 
purpliſh Juice within them, and 
many triangular Grains or Seed 
within them likewiſe. | 

EkIc oipts Thalii, 1. e. Eu: 


phragia. 


Exirhluu Galeni, is Radix ca- 
va. . | 
: ERIOTRU M, i. e. Senetio, which 
lee. | | 
Exixcus, or Sea-H:Ily. See E- 
ryngium. 

Exs. See Bitter Vetch. 

ERUccAGO of Columna, is the 
Reſeda minor ſeu vulgaris, or 
common Bale Wild Kocket of Par- 
Linſon, who gives a Cut of it; it 
grows wild in many Places in Eng: 
iand, but may be raiſed by ſowing 
the Seed in the Spring. 
 Erxvuca, Off. is called in Engliſh, 
Rocket; there: are ſeveral Sorts of 
it, but that Sort which brings the 
white Muſtard. Seed. is moſt com- 
monly {own in Gardens with other 
Sallad Herbs, which ſhould be ea- 
ten only in the Seed-Leaves ; this 
is more gentle than the black Mu- 
ſtard, and is a quicker Grower; 
it may be ſown upon the natural 
Ground, from the Beginning of Fe- 
bruary, till November, and in the 
Winter it is commonly own un- 
der a Frame and Glaſles, with 


other young Sallad-Herbs. 
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Exuca Sativa alba. White, er 
Roman Garden Rocket, with white 
Seed. The R:man Rocket is a ſmal- 
ler Plant than our Garden Kind, 
having broad Leaves cut in on the 
Edges, but not m each Part 
being round at the End, nothing 
ſo hot or ſharp in Taſte as the 
wild, The Stalk hath ſome Leaves 
thereon, leſſer and leſs jagged, and 
beareth white Flowers at the Tops, 
made of tour ſomewhat long and 
round pointed Leaves; after which 
come ſhort Pods, ſomewhat long 
and round, with a {mall Piece at 
the End, wherein is contained whi- 
tiſh round Seed; the Root is ſmall, 
and periſheth preſently after the 
deed is ripe. | 


Exuca latifolia. Great Garden- 
Rocket. This large Rocket hath 


| broader and larger Diviſions at the 


Leaves, and ſmaller at the Ends 
than our ordinary Garden Rocket, 
and each Part more unevenly dent- 
ed about the Edges; the Flowers 


hereof are more yellow, and in- 


clining to a Gold Colour, and the 
Seed {maller and darker, in ſmaller 
and longer Pods. 

 Exvc a maxima Americana. 
Great Rocket of America. This 
fruit ful Herb riteth up to a Man's 
Height, with a Number of rough, 
hairy Stalks, branching forth on 
all Sides, and ſet with divers long 


and pointed Leaves, unevenly dent- 


ed about the Edges, ſomewhat like 
thoſe of Liſimachia, or Loeſe-Strije, 
but having a ſmall downy Hairi- 
nels upon them, taſting ſomewhat 
ſweet at the firſt, but fharp after- 
wards 3 the Flowers are many, 
that ſtand at the Ends of the Stalks 
and Branches, conſiſting of four 
yellow Leaves a-piece, which turn 
into ſlender, long Pods, containing 
ſmall Seed, that are ſweetiſh, and 


therefore I have rather placed it 


here for the Mildneſs, than with 
the wild Sorts. 
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uc Silveſtris vulgatior. The 


more cimmin wild R:icket. This 


common Wild Rocket bath longer 
and narrower Leaves, much more 
divided, and into lender Cuts 
and Jags on both Sides of the mid- 
dle Rib, of a ſad over-worn, green 
Colour; from among which rife 
up divers ſtiff Stalks, two or three 
Foot high ſometimes ſet with the 
like Leaves, but ſmaller and ſmal- 
ler upwards, branched from the 
Middle, into divers tiff Stalks, 
bearing many yellow Flowers on 
them, made of four Petals a piece, 
as the others are, which alterwards 
yield ſmall reddiſh Seed, in ſmall 
long Pods, of a more bitter and 
hot biting Taſte than the other, 
as the Leaves are allo. 

Exuca Sylveſtris minor parvo 
flore. Small, ill. ſmelling, wild 
R-chet. This ſmall, wild Rocket, 
doth not much differ from the laſt, 
but in the Smallneſs of the Leaves, 
Branches, Flowers and Pods; for 
in all, it is lefler, and the Leaves, 
although as much divided, yet into 
ſmaller Farts, and ſmelleth not 
well. | 
Exvca Sylveſtris minor Purſz 
Paſtoris folio. Small wild Rocket 
cf Montpelier. This is a very 


{mall Rocket, the Stalk not grow- 


ing much above an Hand's Breadth 
bigh, and ſomewhat rough withal, 
parted into {mall and ſhort Branch- 
es, with a few Leaves upon them 
at the Joints, which are little or 
nothing divided; but thoſe that 
grow at the Foot of the Stalk, 
next the Ground, are ſomewhat 
long, and more cut in on the Edges, 
into divers Parts, much like the 
Leaves of Shepherd's-Furie, and 
rough likewiſe; the Flowers are 
ſomewhat large and yellow, ſtand- 
ing upon long Foet-ſtalks, after 
which come ſmall Seeds, in ſmall 
and thort Pods. 
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ER U cA Sylveſtris minor incana. 
F, nall Heary, wild Rocket. The 
hoary, wild Rocket, riſeth up with 
divers hoary or whitiſh green Stalks, 
half a Foot high, and ſometimes 
lower, branching forth at the Tops, 
into ſhort Sprigs of an Inch long, 
bearing many ſmall yellow Flow- 
ers, which turn into yeryſlender 
and ſhort Pods, with Seed; the 
Leaves at the Bottom are many, 
very ſmall, cut and jagged, and 
hoary over the whitiſh green, as 
thoſe upon the Stalks, growing on 
each Side one above another, are 
lo. | 
* Erxvca Cerulea. Plue-flowered 
Rocket. This Kind of Rocket bath 
the loweſt Leaves, cut in on beth 
Sides, ſomewhat like a Rocket, 
but more like Groundſel in my 
Mind ; from among which riſe up 
diyers hairy ſtreaked Stalks, ſcarce 
a Foot high, bearing rough and 
bairy Leaves on them, leſs jagged, 
and fome not atall ; ſhorter allo 
and narrower; at the Tops ſtand 
the Flowers, one above another, of 
a bluiſh purple Coloyr, made of 
four Petals ; After which come ſe- 
veral long, ſmooth Pods, with 
ſmall, reddiſh, ſharp Seeds therein; 
the Root is long, ſlender and red- 
diſh, with ſome. Fibres thereat. 
'Exvca Sylyeſtris Anguſti-ſolia, 
Narrcw lezafed wild R cket. It is 
doubtful- whereunto this Plant 
might be referred, in that it par- 
ticipates of divers Plants; namely, 
of the Leaves of Tarragon, long 
and narrow, of the Colour of 
Rocket, upon Stalks a Cubit high, 
with Cods of Muſtard or Creiles, 
and hot ſharp Seed, and the whole 
Face of Eryſjnum or Bank Creiles, 
yet the Taſte of Rocket. 8 
Erxvea marina Anglica. Park, 
Engliſn S Rocket; The Engliſh 
Sea Rocket hath divers Stalks, 
Tome trailing upon the Ground, 
but others ſtanding more upright, 


brought into our Gardens; it ſome- 
what varieth the Face both in 


Stalks and Leaves, ſcatteringly ſet, 


with ſmall long Leaves thereon, 
waved as it were on the Edges 
like Groundlel or Rocket, but long- 
er and lefler in the Garden; at the 
Tops of the >talks grow the Flow- 
ers, of a pale purpliſh Colour, of 
the Fathion of the Flowers of Rad- 
diſh, compoſed of four Petals ; 
after . which come Seed faſhioned 
lize a Vheat-Corn (ſuch alto it 
beareth in the Garden) but great- 
er, which are ſomewhat ſpongy, 
and not ſolid, not two joined toge. 
ther, as it is ſet down to have by 
the Sea-Side, but every Seed ſingle 
by it ſelf. - : — 
Exvuca Maritima Cretica. Can- 
ay Se Rocket. The Sea Rocket of 
Candy hath divers ſhort and nar- 
row, rough green Leaves, next the 
Root, cut and divided on the Edg- 
es into ſmall Parts; the Stalks are 
crooked, about half a Foot long, 
bearing Flowersat the Tops, which 
are purpliſh 3 and after them di- 
vers, rough, crooked, and jointed 
Pods, three or four Inches long, 
containing ſinall reddiſh Seed; the 
Plant is hoary all oyer, both Stalks 
and Leaves. | 
ER VCA Monſpeliaca ſiliqua Qua- 
drangula. Square codded Rocket. This 
ſquare codded Rocket hath the 
lower Leaves ſmall, long and nar. 
row, hairy, rough, and waved or 
cut in on the Edges, like Ground- 
ſel or Rocket; from whence riſe 
two or three Stalks, that are round, 
rough, and reddiſh at the Bottom, 
ſet with ſome lefler Leaves, leſs di- 


vided than thoſe below, and when 


it is full of Flowers, almoſt not at 
all; the Stalks are branched at the 
Tops, bearing many ſmall yellow 
Flowers of four Leaves a- piece; al- 
ter which ſuceeed ſmall, ſquare, 
imooth Pods, hard when they are 
ripe, with a rough, ſharp Point * 
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the End, and open into two Parts, 


with one browniſh Seed lying in 
each Part or Side, and is turned 
like a Snail, pointed at the Ends, 
and ſharp in Taſte upon the 
Tongue; the Root is ſomewhat 
thick and white, with ſome Fibres 
faſtened thereto. 

Exuca Maritima Italica. Va- 


lian Sea Rochet. IT he Italian Sea 


Rocket hath ſome long and nar- 


row Leaves growing next to the 


Root, very much and finely cut 
into divers {mall Parts, having the 
Stalk branched, and ſet with Leaves, 
but lefler, and leſs divided up to 
the Tops, where the Flowers be- 
ing purpliſh, conſiſting of four Pe- 
tals, ſtand one. above another, in 
ſmall Husks, with two Points 
a- piece; wherein, when the Flow- 
ers are faded and gone, ſtand ſmall 
pointed Heads, faſhioned like a 


Spear's Point, wherein is contained 


a white Kernel; the Root creepeth 
under Ground, with ſome Strings, 
which periſheth after it hath born 
Seed. 

ER vu of Columella, and others 
of the ancient Writers of Husban- 
dry, is the Orobus or Bitter Yetch; 
tis raiſed annually from Seed, and 
was much uſed by the Roman Hus. 
bandmen, for a Fodder for their 
Cattle; the Greeks call it 568. 

ExyNGiUm, Off. Eringo, or Sea 
Helly, is a Plant generally growing 
near the Sea Side, eſpecially about 
Ip wich, but is cultivated in many 
Gardens. for the Sake of its Root, 
which makes a pleaſant and nou- 
riſhing ſweet Meat, as it is prepar- 
ed at. Colchefter, which is a Place 
famous for it, but the Plant it ſelf 
is ſo agreeable both in its Leaves 
and Flowers, that I think a Gar- 
dener ſhould not be without it 
we may ſow Seeds in March, upon 


2 light deep Soil, for the Roots 


will ſhoot almoſt a Vard in Length. 
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Exys1MUM, Off. from the Greek 
tpvoipor, and allo Iris, is called in 
Engliſh, Wild Hedge-Muſtard, and 
by Gerrard Bank Creſſes; it may be 
raiſed from Seed ſown in the Spring, 
but we find it wild in many Elaces 
in England, and leveral Sorts of it, 
which are cut in Gerrard and in 
Parkinſon. EE 

EryTHRODANUM, Z. e. Rubia, 
which ſee. 

Evonymus, is ſuppoſed to be the 
true Evwwu@ of Theephraſtus, cal. 
led in Engliſh, the Spanale-Tree ; it 
bears a beautiſul Berry about Sep- 
tember, is wild in England, and 
may be ſown as ſoon as the Seed is 
ripe, or may be raiſed from 


Layers in October. 


Es uA, Off. the Marſh Spurge, 
is cut in Gerrard, makes a large 
Plant, and is raiſed from Seed ſown 
as ſoon as tis ripe, in moiſt Places. 

EvTR-FERN. See Wall- Fern. 

EuraSTORIUM, i. e. Agrimo- 
nia; and Eupatorium, Off. 

EupRAOIA, vel Euphraſia, Off. 
from the Greek tvgequoia, but is 
allo called Opthalmica, from its 
Effects, in Engliſh, Eye-bright; the 
Flowers are very beautiful, being 
ſtriped with purple upon white, 
and ſpotted with yellow; it loves 
moiſt Places, and may be ſown in 


| March, but it is a wild Plant with 


us. | 
EUPHRaSia vulgaris. Common 
Eye - bright. The common Eye- 
bright, is a ſmall, low Herb, ri- 
ſing up uſually, but with one black- 
iſh green Stalk, a Span high, or 
not much more, ſpreads from the 
Bottom into many Branches, where- 
on are ſet ſmall, and almoſt round, 
yet pointed, dark green Leaves, 
finely ſnipped about the Edges, 
two always ſet together, and very 
thick; at the Joint, with the 
Leaves, from the Middle upwards, 
come forth ſmall, white Flowers, 
ſtriped with purple and yellow 
ST Spoms 
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Spots and Stripes; after which, 
follow ſmall, round Heads, with. 
very ſmall Seed therein; the Root 
is long, ſmall, and threddy at the 
End: This is found on ſonie Hills 
to vary in the Colour of the Flow- 
er, to be more whitiſh, yellow, or 
more purple. | | 
Euvusasia minima. Small Eye- 
right, This ſmall Eye-bright 
groweth not much above two 
anches high, having narrrower and 
ſmaller Leaves thereon than the 
former, in all other - Things not 
diff:ring from the former. 
EvuvynRaAs1a pratenſis rubra major. 
Great, red, woody Eye-bright. I his 
woody, wild Kind, riſeth up with 


one woody, {quare, browniſh Stalk, 


divided into ſundry Branches, a 
little above the Ground, that it 
ſeemeth a pretty Buſh, about halt 
2 Yard, or two Foot high, ſet 
with fomewhat long narrower 
Leaves, pointed at the Ends, and 
ſomewhat indented about the Edg- 
es, two always ſet together at a 
Jeint, one againſt another, which 
will in the Heat of Summer turn. 


ſomewhat reddiſh ; The Flowers 
are gaping and hooded, of Colour 


purpliſh red; the Root is made of 
divers hard, woody Strings. 

 Evenrasa pratenſis minor pur- 
purea. Small, red, wocdy Eye. 
bright, This ſmaller, red Eye. 
bright, hath one ſquare, reddiſh, 
harry Stalk, an bandful high, ſome- 
times without Branches, and uſu- 
2lly but with two, ſeldom more 
Branches, compaſſed with a few 
thick, hairy, almoſt round Leaves, 
two together, and deeply cut into 
Parts; the lower Leaves, which 
are the leſs but into three Parts, 
the upper into five or ſix; the 
Flowers break forth, ſometimes 


from between the Leaves and the 
Stalks; and ſometimes they ſtand 
in Tufts at the Tops, two ſtand- 
ing together, hooded, and purpliſh, 


E U 
coming out of long, green Husks; 
ſometimes the Flowers have bern 
obſerved to be white, but very ſel- 
dom; after which come long and 
cornered white Seed in the ſaid 
Husks; the Root is ſmall, woody 


and black, | 
Evuenrasia purpurea Latifolia, 
Broad leafed purple Eye-bright. This 
is ſomewhat like the laſt, but it 
hath broader Leaves, and the Flow- 
ers are (et, by greater Spaces, up 
to the Tops, of a finer purpliſh 


Colour, in other Things not much 


unlike the laſt, 
Evuenra3ia pratenſis major Lutea. 


Great yellow Eye-bright. I his great 


yellow Eye-bright hath a ſquare, 
hard, reddiſh Stalk, near two Foot 
high, ſet with fewer Joints, and 
onger, narrower, thick Leaves at 
them by Couples, and but ſmally 
dented about the Edges; at the 
Joints on both Sides, come forth 
Branches, and at the Tops of them 
ſuch like hooded Flowers, ſtanding 
thick or cloſe, two together, bend- 
ing downwards, and looking all one 
Way, of a gallant Gold, yellow 
Colour, and ſtanding in long, green 
Husks, having in them white Seed 
like the former; the Root is ſlen- 
der and woody; the whole Plant 
is bitter, and harſh on the Tongue, 
and aſtringent. 

EvynRAasa lutea minor radice 
ſquammata. The leſſer yellow Eye- 
bright. This leſſer Sort hath a 
a imooth, hollow Stalk, a Foot 
high, or leſs, ſet with Branches 
and Leaves by - Couples on them, 
which are like unto Germander or 
Ivy-leaied Chickweed, but longer 
pointed. The Flowers are yellow, 
but like unto thoſe of the common 
Eye-bright ; the Seed is ſmall, black 


and round, and pointed at the 


Ends, ſtanding two together on 
a ſmall Foot-ſtalk ; the Root is 
white and round, like a Bulb, com- 
poſed of four thick Coats or Scales, 


lying 
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lying cloſe together; the whole 


Plant is without Taſte, and ſome- 
what reſembleth the Fumitory; 
but Cclamma ſaith, That the Roots 
are like the Dentaria Major of 
Aattii-lus. 

EupnRASIA. See Euphragia. 

EvuvurosiNe, i. e. Bugloſum, 
which ſee. | 

Euruormium, what is generally 
called ſo in our Gardens, is a Plant 
thooting upright Stems, that are 


| four-cornered, and void of Leaves, 


being full of a poiſonous Milk, is 


called Spurge-Thiſtle: Ur. Come- 
lin has given us a very good Cut of 


this in his Amſterdam Plants; but 
the Euphorbium verum Antiquo- 
rum, or true Euphorbium of the 
Ancients, is a Plant differing from 
this in Figure, but is alſo very ſuc- 
culent ; both theſe are raiſed by 


cutting off the Stems from the 


Plant; and after they have lain 
tour or five Days in the Sun to 
dry the wounded Part, plant them 
in Pots of light Earth, and put 
the Pots in the Bark Bed; they 
mult have little Water, and one of 
our beſt Stoves in Winter; we may 
raile theſe Plants any Time in the 
Summer. | | 
Exan. See Croſs-wort. 
ExACON, . e. Centaurium Mi- 
nus. | 
ExUPERA, i. e. Verbena, which 


ſee. 


Ex Oricx Plants, are ſuch as are 
brought to us from Foreign Coun- 


| tries, in the Cultures of which we 


are to conſider, That every Exo- 
tic or Foreign Plant, is maintained 


by the ſame Principles of Vegeta - 


tion, as the Plants of our own 
Country, We muſt underſtand 
likewiſe, that all ſuch Plants as are 
brought to us from abroad, do not 
require Shelter inthe Winter. We 
mutt learn the Countries they came 
from, and conſider the Climates, 
in order to give them ſuch a Share 
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of Heat or Cold with us, as they 
enjoy'd when they were at Home. 
We thould alſo intorm our ſelves of 
the Times when the Spring hap- 
pens in every Country we receive 
Vlants from, all which we eaſily 
learn from the Name of the Coun- 
try; for that being given, we have 
the Latitude in Courſe from the 
Maps; and then only by finding 
out the Courſe of the Sun, we 
know when that Country is the 
molt influenced by the Sun, and 
may judge in what Degree ſuch a 
Country is heated by it: For the be!- 
ter Information of the Gardeners in 
theſe Particulars, I have publiſhed 
a Table of Latitudes and Deyrees 
of Heat in my Monthly Works, 
and have regulated Thermometers 
accordingly, to act with the more 
Certainty : When we apply any of 
our Artificial Heats to Plants, 
which Mr. Fohn Fowler, an excel- 
lent Mathematical-Inſtrument- Ma- 
ker in Swzthin's- Alley, by the Roy- 
al-Exchange, has ſo contrived, that 
all of his making are exact in their 
Motions one to another, or as one 
may ſay, work together in true 
Proportions, ſo that thoſe in Hot- 
Beds, Stoves, Green-Houſes, or 
other Places, bear a juſt l ropor- 
tion to one another, with Regard 
to their different Degrees of Heat 
or Cold: It's neceſſary, however, 
to know, that fifteen Degrees high- 
er than his Degrees of Heat mark- 
ed for the Anaras or Pine-Apple, 
is ſufficient to ſupport Plants which 
are brought to us from under the 
Line, or ten Degrees on either Side 
the Line; and I think it is impoſſi- 
ble to come nearer to a Certainty 
than by this Method, becauſe we 
may always manage our Fires ſo, 
as to keep the Air in the Houle, 
within a tew Degrees more or leſs, 
of the Point we aim at, as will ap- 
pear by the Spirits in the Thermo- 
meter. As for Plants which come 
| | from 
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from Places between ten Degrees, 
and two or three and twenty De- 
grees Latiude, we muſt keep the 
Air of our Conſervatory ſo warm, 
as that the Spirits in the T her mo- 
meter may rite to the Height, where 
the Word Ananas is placed. The 
Plants which are brought from 
thoſe Parts of the World that lie be- 
between the Lutitudcs of twenty 
three and thirty fix, will require 
another Houſe, where the Heats 
need not be ſo great as the former; 
and then a common Green houſe, 
which will only keep out Froſts, 
will be ſufficient to preſerve ſuch 
Plants in the Winter as are Natives 
of Countries lying between thirty 
fx and forty eight Degrees Lati- 
tude ; and for all other Plants 
growing in Latitude from forty 
eight, to the moſt Northern Lati- 
tudes, they will do beſt abroad in 
our Climate, we ſhould by no 
Means give them Shelter in a 
Houle, nor attempt to give them 
any artificial Warmth upon any 
Account; for Warmth is quite 
contrary to the Nature of tuch 
Plants as are Natives of the frozen 
Climites; which 1 think necelſlary 
to hint at, becauſe I have known 
fome Ingenious Gardeners, who by 
applying ot artificial Heats to 
Plants brought from Hudſon's Bay, 
have deſtroyed them. | 

With all the Plants which we 
receive from abroad, we ougat to 
have an Account of the Soil and 
Situation where they grew; for it 
is remarkable, that there will be 
as much Difference between the 
Lemper of Air on the South 
Side of a Mountain, and on the 
North Side, as one ſhall find in fix 
or ſeven Degrees of Latitude upon 
a Plain. And again, we may re- 
mark, That all Trees of the Fir 
Kind, or others of the like Sorts, 
which abound in Turpentine Jui- 
ces, will bear to ſtand abroad with 
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us, though we find them growing 
naturally between the Tropicks ; 


and as for the Soil, it is as neceflary 


to be known, becauſe we hnd that 
lome Plants are natural to Bogs, 
others to Rocks and Stony Ground, 
and foie which are Inhabitants of 


the Waters only; fo that if we 


were to attempt the Culture of ſuch 
Plants in a contrary Manner from 
their natural Mode, we ſhould 
certainly deitroy them 

Upon the Foot of theſe general 
Remarks, the Culture of E xotick 
Plants may be rendered eaſy and 


familiar, and without conſidering 


them, our Labour muſt always be 
uncertain. 

In order ſtill to help us in our 
Deſigns, with regard to the Cul- 
ture of the moſt tender Exotick 
Plants, it will be neceffary that ! 
lay down a few proper Rules to be 
obicryed in the building of Stoves 
and Green- houles, - In all Edifices 
of this Nature, our firſt Conſide- 
ration oughtto be the Situation; to 
that the Front of our Building 
may receive the Benefit of the Sun 
as much as poſhble in Winter; 
tis therefore we chuſe to lay our 
Front expoled to the South, or 
South-Eaſt, which laſt I think much 
the beſt, becauſe our Houſe then 
receives the Morning Sun, which 
is of great Moment atter the long 
Nights. In the Fronts of theſe 
Conſervatories, we cannot have tco 
muchGlais, and if poſſible, the whole 
Front ſhould be Glafs, if the Roof 


of the Houſe could be ſupported. On 


the other Hand, the back Walls of 
ſuch Conſervatories cannot well be 
too thick to keep the cold Northern 
Air from penetrating into the 
Houſe; and for the Eaſt and Weſt 
Ends, if our Houſe fronts the 
South, it is neceſſary to have 2 
large Pannel of Glaſs in each. of 
them; for in the Winter, when 
our tender Plants want the Sun 


the 
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the moſt, and the Weather is moiit, 
commonly gloomy, then half an 
Hour's Sun is of extraordinary Be- 
netit to Plants in correting the 
Damps of our Houles, and no Op- 
portunity ſhould be loſt of receiv- 
ing the Sun at any Lime of the 
Day when it has any Power; tor 
every Minute of the Sun's Pre- 
ſence rarifies the Air in our Houles, 
and puts it into a quicker Mation 
than it was belore, till in a quar- 
ter of an Hour our Houſe will be 
warm, and wil] continue nearly of 
the tame Warmth till fixteen or 
eighteen Hours afterwards, if we 
do not prevent it by letting in 
the cold Air upon it when the 
Sun is gone off. The Obſervation 
I make concerning the Airs re- 
maining warm ſo long as fixteen 
Hours, if we do not open the 
Doors, is done by obſerving the 
Heighth of the Spirits in the 
Thermometer, which one may per- 
ceive eaſily through the Windows, 

But notwithſtanding, how ne- 
ceſſary it is when we have only a 
ſhort Gleam of Sun-ſhine to let 
our Houſes remain cloſe till the Mor- 
ning following, yet it is as necet- 
fary to refreth our Houles ſome— 
times with Air from abroad; which 
ought to be as frequent as poſſible, 
always having regard to the Clt 
mate our Plants come trom, and to 


judge in ſome fort, what Degree of 
Cold they will bear without Inju- 


ry. I have therefore thought it 
neceſſary, in all the Conlervato- 
ries which 1 have built for the Pre- 
ſervation of tender Flants, to make 
the Entrance into them from ſome 
Room, rather than to let in the 


open Air at once upon the Plants; 


by which Practice 1 iound, that my 
Plants proſpered and flouriſhed 
better than others, where this 
Conveniency was wanting. 

The Floors of theſe. Conſerva- 
tories ſhould rather be layea with 
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ſquare Tiles, than with any hard 
Stone; becauſe ſuch Stone as is ve- 


ry hard is apt to cordenſe the 


Air of the Houſe, and have a Dew 
lie upon it in moiſt Weather, 
which is no way healthful to 
Plants; but the Tiles, 1 ſpeak of, 
are ſo ſpongy, that they imbibe 
the Moiſture of the Air of the 
Houle, and prevent thoſe pernici- 
ous Damps which occaſion Moul- 
dinels upon Plants, which is very 
frequent in ſuch Conſervatories as 
are paved with hard Stone or Mar- 
ble. Nor is a Floor of Boards pro- 
per. in ſuch a Place, becauſe, by 
trequent watering of Plants, a board. 
ed Floor will toon rot. Again, 
We mult obſerve in building our 
Conleryatories for the molt tender 
Vlants, I mean ſuch as are Natives 
of Places near the Line, or teg or 
fitceen Degrees Latitude on either 
Side the Line, ſuch Conſervatories 
ſhould be very ſhallow, that is, be- 
tween the South Front and the 
back, not above ſeven or eight 
Foot, provided that the Glaſles in 
the Front are as high; and ſo in 
Proportion to the Heighth of the 
Glaſſes in the Front, we may make 
our Stoves deeper or wider, Some 
are of Opinion, That the Front 
Glaſſes of ſuch Houſes thould lie 
ſloping, to as to drop about a Foot 
frum the Upright; but I do net 
lee any great Occalion for that Si- 
tuation of the Glaſſes, if our Front 
is all Glaſs, There are good Ex- 
amples of this Kind at Chelſey Phy- 
ſick Garden. We {fall alſo find it 
neceilary in ſuch Structures, to raite 


the Floor ahout two Fout above. 


Ground, becauſe under ſuch Floors 
muſt lie our Pipes of Conveyance 
for Heat, or what are generally 
called Flues, which never ſhould 
be buried in the Ground, for the 
Moiſture of the Ert damps the 
Fires. Thele Flves ſhoald- run 
from the Fire- V lact al »ng the Front 

of 
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of the Conſervatory, and turn at 
the End with a Sweep, and then 
along the Back of the Houſe, and up 
à Chimney; the Fire Place ſhould 
be large, like an Oven, and cover- 
ed with an Iron- Plate, which Plate 
being once heated will keep the 
Air of the Houſe dry and warm a 
long Time, with a ſmall Fire of 
Turf or beat, or {ſuch Cakes as 
are made by the Tanners of their 
old Bark; and it muſt be obſerved, 
that when we begin to make Fires 
in theſe Stoves, we mult conti- 
nually keep them on Foot till the 
Seaſon is warm enough to leave 


them off, which our Thermometer 


will inform us, as well as inſtruct 
us, when our Stove is too hot , 
which is as great a Fault as being 
too cold. If our Houſe ſhould 
happen to be over hot, the Air in it 
will conſequently be too dry, and 
the Plants will ſuffer, by wanting 
the Nouriſnment which they 
draw from a free, warm Air; but 
we may remedy this, by letting 
in freſh Air from the Room ad- 
Joining, through Pipes, which one 
may place in the Wall for that Pur- 
Poſe. It would be well likewiſe to 
take care that our Roof be well 
lined with Straw, to prevent the 
Cold on that Side; and I think that 
good Shutters to the Windows 
would be alſo neceſſary in ſevere 
Weather, tho' ſome uſe Matts only 
to cover their Glafſes when the 
Weather is extream cold. Theſe 
are the neceſſary Precautions to be 
taken in building our hot Houles. 
Only to render them uſeful in Sum- 
mer as well as Winter, we may 
have a Trench in the Floor about 
four Foot wide, and within four 
or five Foot as long as the Stove, 
and about two Foot and a halt, or 
three Foot deep, to be bricked on 
all Sides. The ule of this French 
is for Tanners Bark in the Summer- 
time, into which we muſt then 
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Plunge the Pots with our Ananas 
or Fine-Apples, and ſuch other 
Plants as come from the hotteſt 
Countries. | 

But our Stove for Plants, which 
require a leſs Share of Heat, we 
may allow it to be ten Foot wide, 
and ule our Fire Flues with Gen- 
tleneſs, allowing more Air in this 
than the Plants of the former will 
bear: And our Green-Houſe, if 
the Front to the Ceiling is ſixteen 
or eighteen Foot high, then we 
may ſuffer it to be ſixteen or eigh- 
teen Foot wide; and our Windows 
ſhould be of the ſame Heighth, 
obſerving alſo, that the Peers of 
Brickwork between the Glais be 
as narrow as can be for the Safety 
of the Roof; for if the Peers be 
thick, then we ſhall never have the 
Sun full in the Houſe but at Noon; 
which is the Caſe of many large 
pompous Green-Houſes which have 
been built within the laſt twenty 


Years. | 


*Tis to be obſerved, That a large 
Green-Houſe will keep the leaſt 
tender Plants, ſuch as Orange- 
Trees and ſuch like, much better 
than a ſmail one, becaule the Quan- 
tity of Air, which is contained in a 
large Space, will be longer nouriſh- 
ing to Plants, than what can be 
encloſed in a ſmall Houle; and 
ſometimes the Severity of Weather 
will occaſion the Gardener to en- 
cloſe his Green- Houſe for a Month 
or more, without giving any Air 
at all; and then, upon admitting 
ſuch freſh Air on a ſudden, it will 
have as bad an Effect upon the 
Plants, as if we were to let Plants 
want Water too long, and then 
give them a Hlood to make good 
the Deficiency. This would make 
them ihed their Leaves, and make 
them diſtempered ; but in a large 
Houſe, the Air encloſed for three 
Weeks or a Month will remain 
ſtill nouriſhing to Plants; and tho 
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Admiſſion of freth Air upon ſuch a 
Body of encloſed Air will not ſo 
readily hurt the Plants, as when it 
is to be let in upon a ſmall Body of 
eneloſed Air, The late Lord Ca- 
pe! had no regard to Glaſs in the 
Front of his Green-Houſes for O- 
range- Trees, Myrtles, and ſuch 
like, and in the Place of it put 
Canvas Saſhes and Shutters to them; 
jor he well knew how neceſſary 
Air was to Plants of their Nature, 
and as well knew the Ignorance of 
the Gardeners of his Time in judg- 


ing of the proper Seaſons to give 


Air to confined Plants, and there- 
fore provided againſt it by this 
Means, and againſt Froſt by the 
Shutter. But where a skiltul Hand 
has the Management of a Green- 
Houle, let it be large, or other- 
wiſe, ſuch a proper Proportion of 
Air will be given to each, that the 
Plants in either will be healthful ; 


| a ſmall Green-Houſe mult be more 


often refreſhed than a large one; 
and fo it happens, that Plants in a 


large Green Houſe generally fare 


better than thoſe in a {mall one. 
When we are thus provided with 


{ Conlervatories, we are to obſerve, 


that the Plants for our hotteſt Houſe, 
ſuch as the Ananas or Pine-Apple, 


the Zamaica-Pepper-Tree, the Gna- 


va, the Ginger, the Bananas or 


| Plantain-Tree, the Cinnamon, the 


Flower-Fence, the Mango, the 
Tamarind, the Anatto, the Turk's- 
Head, or Melon-Thiſtles ; the ſe- 
veral Sorts of Cereus. the Coffee. 
Tree, and ſuch like, which are Na- 
tives of the hotteſt Climates, muſt 
not be expoſed abroad, even in the 
Summer ; but when we have done 
making Fires tor the Winter, we 
mult then make a Bed of Tanner's 


Bark in the Trench afore-mention-_ 


ed, and keep thele Plants in it all 


the Summer; and in ſuch a Place 


we may preſerve our humble and 
ſenſible Plants for ſeyeral Years, 
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and bring them to that Perfection 
as to bear Seeds of a perfect Ripe- 
neſs. The Method of making the 


 Bark-Bed, I ſhall direct under the 


Words Bark-Bed ; ſuch of theſe 


as bear Seed ſhould be town in 


February or March ; and tor thoſe 
Plants which may be raiſed from 
Cuttings, as the ſeveral Sorts of 
Cereus, Oc. that Work muſt be 
done in the Summer. 

The next Stove is for Aloes, Frit- 
tilaria, Craſſa, and ſuch tender 
Plants as come from the Latitudes 
between twenty and thirty; and 
for the various Kinds of Ficoides, 
Cotyledons, Geranium, and ſuch 
like, which are found in the La- 
titudes between thirty and forty; 
they muſt be ſheltered in ſuch a 
Place where they may have Abun- 


dance of Air and Sun; lor it they 


are confined cloſe in the Winter, 


they will draw to ſuch a Degree, 


that they will loſe their natural 
Figure ; but we muſt be ſure not 
to let them take the Froſt. I have 
kept the Plants, which I direct for 
the two laſt Conſervatories, in a 
Green-Houuſe whole Front was all 
Glaſs. | 

As for Orange- Trees, Lemons, 
Citrons, Myrtles and allo ſuch 
Plants as come from the Latitudes 
about Carelina, a common Green- 
Houle is ſu ſicient to prelerve them, 
without any Fire-Flues in it. In 
De venſhire we have Inſtances of O- 
range- Trees and Myrtles, which 
ſtand abroad all the Winter, the 
firſt only ſheitered by a South Wall. 
In a word, the ſeveral Sorts of 
Jeſlamines, as the Indian, Spaniſh, 
and Braſil Kinds, Oranges, Limes, 
Lemons, c. which will ſtand a- 
broad in any Part of Eurepe, may 
be well preſerved ina Green-Houſe; 
but the Shadock, Orange, and ſuch 
as are Natives of hotter Climes, 


mult he ſheltered according to their 


Climates ; for they will drop their 
| Fruit 


EA 
Fruit if they are not kept growing 
all the Winter. | 

In the next Place, we are to ob- 
ſerve, That as all Trees and Plants, 
which are to be ſheltered in the 
Conleryatory, muſt be cultivated 
in Pots and Caſes, fo they ſhould 
be frequently refreſhed with new 
Earth, as deep as may be, without 
injuring the Roots. Ihe molt pro- 
per Seaſons are in February and 
Auguſt, but the firſt is too often 
neglected, becauſe it diſplaces the 
Plants in the Houſe, but is of So- 
vereign Uſe to them. 
þ Exz-BRichr, zs Eufragia, which 
re. 
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F AATI IM Theveti, is a Plant 
which is called Mambazas, 
Counterpoiſon or Antidote, from 
its excellent Virtue in relieving ſuch 
as are bitten by the moſt venomous 


Serpents in the Iſland Mambaza, 


where it grows. Thevet gives us 
an Account of it, and there is a 


Figure of it in Parkinſon, which to 


me ſeems in all Reſpe&s to be the 
Mandragoras or Mandrake, or ſome 
Kind of it; and the proper Cul- 
ture of it ſhould be ſuch as is de- 
ſcribed under the Word Mandrago- 
ras; only as this comes from a hot 
Country, it muſt be ſheltered in 
our Stoves in the Winter, and 
haye very deep Pots for the better 
Growth of the Roots. 

Fapa ÆEgyptia veterum genuina. 
This Plant is mentioned both by 
Dioſcorides aud Ihecphraſtus, whole 
Root, as {ome would haye it, was 
called Colocaſia. The Plant, as 
we have the Deſcription of it, 1s 
ſomewhat like a Water-Lily, and 
growing in Pools or Lakes about 
Agypt; it brings a large Head or 
Fruit after the Flower is paſt, flat 
at the Top, and divided into ma- 
ny Cells, which are a kind of Nuts 
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or Beans, like Acorns in Shape, 
which were eaten by the ancient 
Greeks ; it we could get this Plant, 
it muſt be cultivated in Water. 
Tubs, like the Water-Lily, or 
Nymphea, which ſee; only the 
Tubs where this grows mult be 
ſheltered in the Winter in a warm 
Place, ſetting of it in the Houſe 
before the Froſts begin, and bring. 


ing them out when the Froſts are 


gone; while they are in the Houle, 
they mult have as much Air as can 
be allowed, and freſh Water very 
often, which ſhould ſtand a little 
in the Sun before we give it them; 
in Engliſh it is the Irue Zgyptian 
Bean, | 
Faza, in Engliſh, the Bean, which 
was known to the Greeks, was of 
two Sorts, which they called Kut- 
d D, and Kvau®r N 
Faba Sylveſtris, and Faba Græca, 
and Faba Veterum, were not like- 
ly thoſe Kinds now known to us 
under the Name of Beans, as we 
may find by peruſing the ſeveral 
Authors upon that Head : How- 
ever, the Bean, I ſhall here ſpeak 
of, is what now we call fo, of 
which we have ſeveral Sorts, the 
Spaniſh Bean, and the Portugal Beai 
for ſetting in October and November, 
to come early in the Spring ; and 
the broad /indſor Bean to be ſet in 
February and March for a Summer 
Crop ; of this there is the red and 
white Sort: And again, we have 
many other Kinds, which are found 
in curious Gardens, but none bet- 
better than the Windſor Bean in my 
Opinion; theſe ſhould be planted 
with a Dibble, in Lines about four 
or five Inches apart, and two Lines 
within fourteen Inches of one ano- 
ther, and about two Foot between 
theſe double Lines; *'tis a very pro- 
fitable Plant, and very good for 
ſtiff Lands. We have, beſides theſe, 
the Horſe Bean, which may be 
ſown upon Land, and ploughed * 
| an 
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and are great Improvers of Riff 


Clays. 


Faza Ficulnea, i. e. Lupinus. 
FBA Græcorum. See Faba. 
Faza Indica, is Tamarindus. 
Faza Indica Aſtroboli, i. e. Cal- 
ſia Fiſtula Nigra. 
FABA RIA, i. e Craſſula Major. 
FaBaco Arbor, i. e. Arbor Indz. 
Fazaco Belgarum, i. e. Cap- 
paris Fabago, See Capparis. 
Facu1vs herbariorum of Cluſtas, 
is Betulus of Lobel, and Fagus ſe- 
piaria of Geſner in Hertis. This 
Parkinſon makes to be the 35pus or 


v5eva, of Theopbraftus, that is Oſtrys 


or Oſtrya, in Engliſh, the Horn- 
beam Tree, is very like the Beach 
Tree or Fagus it is a Plant much 
uled in Gardens, tor Hedges in 
Wilderneſs Works, and is in every 


| Nurſery to be bought by the Hun- 


dred Vlants; #t may be raiſed from 
Seeds ſown either in the Autumn, 
as ſoon as they are Ape, or in the 
Spring; or elfe one may employ 
the Plant Gatherers to get the Sets 
out of the Woods in the Autumn 
or the Spring, which muit be plant- 
ed a while in the Nurſery to get 
good Root before they are planted 
in Form in the Garden; for we 
muſt expect ſome of them to die 
when the Seedling 1 lants are come 
up; we may tranſplant them the 
ſecond Autumn following, in dou- 
ble Lines, ſo that the Plants in each 
Line ſtand abgut ten Inches apart, 
and the Lines about ſixteen Inches 
aſunder, ü 
Facus, in Greek oö, in Eng- 
lis, the Beach Tree, is a Tree of 
great Uſe for its Timber, and is as 
beautiful as any Tree we have in 
England; it brings a Maſt in rough 
Husks, like the Cheſnut, and will 
bear the Cheſnut to be gratted or 
inarched upon it; towards the End 
of the Summer, a little before the 
Fall of the Leaf, a Wood of theſe 
Trees affords one of the fineſt Pro- 
V O IL. I. 


FA 
ſpects in Nature, giving us a View 
of the moſt agreeable Mixtare of 
Colours I ever ſaw ; the Maſt of 
this Tree has been rendered fa- 


mous for making of Oil; and *tis 


from this Tree we have molt of 
the Fire-Wood that is burnt about 
Loind:n. It delights to grow upon 
chalky Hills, ſuel. as are frequent 
in Berkſhire and Oxfordſhire ; it 
grows freely from the Mait, ſown 
either in the Autumn, as ſoon as 
"tis ripe, or in February; the beſt 
Way is to fow it upon the Ground, 


and plough it in, and thento ſow the 


Ground with Corn, or ſome other 
Crop, for the firſt Summer. 5 

FAO PrRU N, is allo called Tra- 
gopyrum, and Tragotriticum; and 
Fagotriticum in Engliſh, is Buck- 
wheat; it is ſuppoſed to be the 
"Eevoiuoy, or Eryſimon of 1heephras 
ſtus, and ſeems to be, accurding to 
Tragus, tne Ocymum of Yarro, Co- 
lumella, and other ancient Writers 
of Husbandry ; while Dodoneus and 
Lugdunenſis endeavour to prove, 
that Ocymum is a general Name 
tor any Sort of green Fodder given 


to Cattle; however, we find that 


our Puckwheat is as good as any 
Manure for ſandy Svils, and the 
Grain of it is very good and fat- 
tening for Poultry ; abundance of 
it is town upon ſuch ſand Lands 


as are accounted barren. and it ren- 


ders them fertile; it muſt be ſown 
early in March; it will be above 
Ground in three or four Days, if 
the Weather be a little moiſt. 

FacorrtTICUM, is the ſame as 
Fagopyrum, which ce. 

Sea AN is Corallina reticula- 
ta. 

Far, according to fome, is a 
Name given by Columeila, and o- 
ther ancient Writers of Husban- 
dry, to the Grain of their beſt 
Bread-Corn; and there ſeems to 
be no other Difference between Far 
and Adorcum, but that Adoreum 
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is, rather put for the husked Wheats, 
unlels we ſuppoſe that Far is rather 
the Meal of Flower than the whole 
Grain, from whence then perhaps 
the Word Farinacecus, ſignify ing du- 
ty or mealy; the Ancients had ſe- 
veral Sorts of Far, viz. the Far 
Cluſinum, Far Vernaculum Ru- 
tilum, Far Vernaculum Candidum, 
and Far Halicaſtrum. 

FarraRa, i. c. Tuſſilago. 

FARTAR Us antiquorum, i. e. Po- 
pulus alba. | | 

FakEUGIUM, i. e. Caltha palu- 

ris. 
. Fasxivs Dodonzi, is by the 
ſame Author called Bona Sylveſtris, 
but T think it is plain that Faſelus 
is all one with Fhaſiolus, for Ga- 
len makes both Faſelus and Phaſe- 
lus, to ſignify the ſame Thing; 
and it ſeems to be very plain too, 
that the Phaſiolus of Dioſcorides, 
and the Phaſelus of Galen, is all 
one; but what I gueſs has made 
the Difficulty, is trom the other 
Names given to Phaſiolus, ſuch as 
Dolichus, and Smilax Hortenſis, 
which laſt we read among the An- 
cients, uſed to run up Poles, as 
our great Sorts of Kidney-Beans 
do; but then there are ſome {mall 
dwarf Sorts which do not run at 
all, but grow lew and cloſe to the 
Ground. See Phaſiolus. 


Favagilla Cæſalpini, zs Chelido- | 


nium minus. | 

FAU FEEL five Areca, which ſee. 

Favinaum Tragi, z. e. Alnus 
nigra. | 

FERN, or Brakes, 7s Flix. 

FEABERRIES, or Nineberries, or 
Gocſeberries, is Uva Criſpa, and 
Groſſularia, which lee. 

Barberry Fearuzr, or knotted 
white Ceralline , is Corallina alba 
nodoſd, a Sea Plant. 

Peacock's FEATER, 7s Fucus 
maritimus Gallopavonis pennas re- 
terens, is a Sea Plant. 

Silver Featner, is Muſcus ma- 


FE 

rinus argenteus plumiformis, a Sea 
Plant. ; 3 

FEATHERFEw, or Feaverfew, is 
Parthenium and Matricaria. 

Sea FEATHEREEW, or Sea May- 
weed, is Parthenium marinum. 

Prince's FEeaTHER, or Spitted Kid. 
ney-wort, is Cotyledon montanuni 
latifolium ſerratum guttato flore, 
Parkinſon. 


FEATrHER-GRASs, or Cotten- Graſs, - 


7s Gramen Junceum lanatum, or 
Gramen Bombycinum. 5 
Prince's FEATr nrx, a Kind of A. 
maranth. See Amaranthus. 
FE BRITU OA, 3. e. Centaurium mi- 
nus. N 
FERM ENT ATION is, when two 
Bodies being mix'd together of dit- 
ferent Qualities, they produce ſuch 
a Motion in each ather's Parts, 
that their Contraſt occaſions Heat, 
which will continue juſt ſo long till 
one has overcome the other, or 
that the Parts of both are all re- 
duc'd to the ſame Figure one as 
the other. When this happens, it 
is always followed by Putrefac- 
tion, as far as I have obſerved, 
unleſs the Violence of the Motion 
is ſtopt in the Beginning : The 
uſe of this to all Lovers of Gar- 
dens who haye occaſion to make 
artificial Heats, ſuch are made by 
Horſe-Dung, Straw and Water, 
Bran and Water, Tanners- Bark, 
and ſuch like, is neceſſary to be 
conſidered, becauſt they will the 
better know how to regulate ſuch 
termenting Bodies, and keep them 
to a Standard, when they know 
what the Occaſion is of the Heat 
in the hot Beds they make; the 
ſimple Meaning of the Latin Word 
Fer mentatio, is a Leavening. See 
more under the Word Hot-Bed. 
FEI terræ, 2. e. Scrophularia. 
 Ferworr, 7s Gentian, 7s Gen- 
tlana. © 
FEroxworrt, is Trec Nightſhade, 
4. e. Dulcamara. 
Hollow 
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Hollow leav'd FEIIWORx, is the 
Holl leaved Sope wort, is Sopona- 
ria convoluto folio. 

Baſtard FEIIWORr, 75 Gentianel- 
la. 3 3 
FENNEL, 7s Fœniculum. 
FENNEL Giant, zs Ferula. 

Hog's FENNEI, or So- Fennel, 


or Sulpbur wort, or . Hareſtrong, is 
Peucedanum. | 


| Scorching FExnNEL, is Thapſia. 

Water FENNETL, or Water Tarrow, 
or Water Milfoil , is Millefolium 
aquaticum. 8 5 
FEENNEL Flower, or Devil. in- the 
Buſh, is Nigillaa. 
 Fenserrzes, or Marſh Whorts, is 
Vaccinium paluſtre. 

FENN, or Merſh Stones, or hand- 
ed Qrchis, is Orchis palmata palu- 
. 5 

FEN U CRE Ek, #5 Fœnum Græcum. 

FErCHLING. See Fitchling-. 
FrRRARIA, is a Name given by 
ſome to the Plant called Eupato- 
rium & Agrimonia. 5 
Fexxum Matrix, 7. f. Sideritis, 
Fraun Equinum, in Engliſh, 


| Horſeſhoe Vetch,. is ſo called trom 
the Figure of its Seed-Pods, which 
reſemble Horlſe-ſhoes. We have 


two or three Sorts, of. it wild in 
England, which for Curioſity-Sake 
we may raiſe a few of every Spring, 
by ſowing the Seeds in arch. 
FER TA, is called in Greek, Nag- 
Ju, and in Engliſh, Fennel Giant, 


except its Magnitude, is like com- 
mon Fennel; of this there is a rare 
Sort, which we call Ferula Galba- 
nifera, which is a Plant requiring 
Shelter in the Winter, and is very 
ſtrong ſcented; from this is laid to 


iſſue torth the Galbanum: Our moſt 


common Sort of Ferula, is the Fe- 
rula tenuiore folio, that is, the fine 
leaved Grant Fennel; it is hardy 
enough to ſtand abroad with us and 


ripen Seed every Year, by which . 
it is eaſily raiſed, being ſown in 


F I 


March, I have ſeen this Plant a- 
bove eight Foot high in a Summer, 
for it dies to the Root every Year. 
lin obſerves, That the Ferula is 
Preſent Potion to every Sort of 
Cattel, except the Aſs, and that'tis 


immediate Death to the Lamprey ; 


but however, it is of ſome Uſe to 
Mankind, for in the Spring, when 
the large Buds of the Stalks are firſt 
appearing above Ground, if they 
are cut from the Root, and put in- 
to wet Papers, and laid ſome Time 
in hot Embers to roaſt, and then 
eaten with Pepper and Salt, is a 
very agreeable Diſh, _ 

FExRUIA Tragi, 7s Geniſta Tine- 
1 

PrRUT AGO, in Greet, vagdauion, 
in Engliſh, ſmall Giant Fennel, is a 


Plant to be treated like the Ferula. 


Fxsruca, is the ſame as Avena 
ſterilis, or Bromos Herba, which, 


in Engliſh, is Wild or Barren- 


Oats, or Haver- Graſt, may be tranſ- 
planted in February, and tho' nam- 
ed Barren, yet brings Seed, which 
may be fown in the Spring, but it 
grows almoſt every where. ] 

Frsrvucac0, is the ſanie with 
Feſtuca, which ſec. 

Fipxes, are in Latin Fibræ. 

FrBR, in Engliſh, Fibres, are 
ſuch Strings as chiefly contribute to 
compole the Leaves of Plants, or 
ſuch as run through the Stems and 


Branches of Trees, and give the 
is a Plant which in molt Reſpedts, 


Strength to the Trees; they are 
thoſe Strings which are uſeful in 

lax or Hemp, and the ſmalleſt or 
extream Roots of Plants are called 
Fibræ, or Fibres, from whence ſuch 
Plants, as moſt abound with ſuch 
fine ſlender Roots, are called }i- * 
brous rooted Plants; ſuch is the 
Violet, the Primrole, Cc. 

Ficarta Brumfelſio, 7. e. Scro- 
ſularia. 

Frc ARI, are the Seeds which 
are contain'd in the Fruit of the 
Fig. 

N SY Fic or 


Tx 
Ficorpes, in Engliſh, Ficoid, or 
_ Fig-Marigcld, ſo called, becaule it 
bears a Fruit ſomewhat ſhaped like 
a Fig; and allo, becauſe the Fruit 
is formed before the Bloſſom opens: 
When the Flower is open, it is ra- 
diated like the Flower of a Mari- 
gold, or of a Corn-Marigold ; for 


which Reaſon it is called by ſome 


Chrijanthemum Aizoides, and I 
have named ita Fig-Marigold. Par- 
ki:ſ.n calls any ot this Kind, a 


Glaſs-wort, or Kali, by the Name 


Kali floridum repens Neapolita- 
num; and allo gives us a Cut of 
another Sort, in his Theatrum Bo- 
tanicum: We find great Varieties of 
this Plant cut in the Hortus Lug- 
duno Batavus, the Paradiſus Bata- 
vas, and in Volkemer. I once had 
compleatly ſixty Sorts, very diffe- 
rent from one another; theſe I di- 
vided into Claſles, viz. the Tongue- 
leafed Dwarf Kinds, the Aloe 


formed Dwarſs, the Fruteſcent, 


upright Kinds, the Creeping Kinds, 
the Night flowering Kinds, and 
the Annual Kinds, and the Tree 
Kinds; many of which L have allo 
figured in my Decades of Succu- 
lent Plants. They generally grow 
in Africa, about the Cape of Good 
Hope ; io that a common Green- 
| houſe will preſerve them in the 
Winter; and ſome of them will 
do well enough in the natural 
Ground, with only a Mat thrown 
over them in Froſty Weather: All 
theſe, except the Annual Sorts , 
we may raile from Cuttings all the 
Summer long, and even the Annu- 
als may be railed that Way; but 


their dying in the Winter makes it 


Not worth our while; they are alſo 
to he raiſed from Seeds ſown in 
March upon common Hot Beds; 
but the Cuttings of all of them 
grow much the beſt, if they are 
| planted in the natural Ground, 
and about Auguſt put into Fots 3 
put we mult oblerve that all theſe 


FI 
Cuttings of Ficoides, which are 
very lucculent or juicy, muſt be 
carefully preſerved from Bruiſes, 
and lie two or three Days after 
they are cut from the Plants, in 
the Sun, that the Moiſture of their 
Wounds may be dry'd before they 
are planted, or elſe they will rot; the 
very ſucculent Sorts require very 
little Water in the Winter, but al] 
in general require a great deal of 
Air, or they will be apt to haye 
their Leaves and Shoots grow long- 
er than they ſhould; and we ſhall 
not know how to diltinguilh them, 
tor they are very apt tv grow out 
of our Knowledge, if they are 
cloſe confined from Air; theſe muſt 
have a fine light Earth; they are 


to be found in eyery curious Gar. 


den; they have been hitherto kept 
in Stoves, but a Stove ſpoils them. 
Parkinſon allo gives us one Sort of 


| Ficoides under the Name Crith- 


mum Cry ſanthemum. 

Ficus Indica Arcuata of Parłin- 
ſon, in Engliſh, the Arched Indian 
Fig-Tree, is called Arbor de Ray 
by the Portugueſe 3 it grows in the 
warmeſt Parts of the Veſt- Indie,, 
making a large Tree, with Leaves 
like thole of the Quince, and Fruit 
like a Fig, of a beautiful red Co- 
lour: The Branches of this Tree 
are long and flender, which makes 
them bend down to the Ground, 
which they no ſooner touch, but 
they take Root, and grow up from 
thence to be Trees as the former, 
and repeat the ſame Way of en: 
creaſing themſelves; which is e. 
nough to teach us they may be 
raiſed by Layers, and alſo they 
may be raiſed from Seed fown in 
Beds of Tanners-Bark in March. 
Thele require very warm Stoves in 
the Winter. There is a Cut of it 


in Parkinſon, and ſome Plants of it 
in ſome of our curious Gardens. 
Ficus, in Greet, ound, and in 
has valt 
Varieties 


Englith, the Fg-Tree, 


r / 


ſteem in England. 


the W, orks of Nature. 


FI 


Varieties, but is a Fruit which has 


been very little regarded in Eng · 
land; tho? I am very ſenſible the 
Reaſon is, becauſe the bringing 
them to bear has been ſo little un- 
derſtood, and the indifferent Re- 
liſh of the old Sorts has not given 
our Gentlemen Hopes of any tole- 
rable Succefs with them; or if they 
were well managed, yet the Fruit, 


when in full Pertection, would not 


be good enough to anſwer the Trou- 
ble; but both theſe Difficulties are 
now pretty well overcome, ſince it 
is part of the Accompliſhment of 
an Engliſh Gentleman to travel, 
whereby moſt ef our Nation are 
now fallen into a tolerable No- 
tion of Foreign Fruits, having taſt- 
ed the beſt abroad : As for the Cul- 
ture of Figs, *tis beſt done by 
Layers, either early in the Spring, 
or in Autumn, or Cuttings will 
do at the ſame Seaſons; they love a 
light dry Soil, and their Time of 
Pruning is in Fly, as I have men- 
tioned in my Monthly Works. I 
know no Gardener ſo excellent at 
this Work, as Mr. Whitmil, Gar- 
dener at Hoxton; and for the other 
Part, as far as it relates to the fine 
forts of Figs,l have imported ſeveral 
Kinds of them, which I have com- 
municated to him, ſo that I hope 
to ſee the Fig a Fruit of high E- 

Ficus Indica, alſo called Opun- 
tia, in Engliſh, the Indian Fig, is 3 


Plaut which is figured in Parkin- 
ſon, and one Sort ot it in my De- 


cades of Succulent Plants, and anq- 
ther in my Philoſophical Account of 
. I have had 
about fifteen Kinds of it, three or 
four of which would grow very 
well under a South Wall, without 
Shelter, eſpecjally thoſe which are 
brought from Carolina; but the o- 
thers require gentle Stoves in the 
Winter : However, they none of 
them are Loyers of Water in the 


P-I- 


Winter, for they are very ſuccu- 
lent, and apt to rot ; they are rai- 
ſed trom the Leaves \being cut off 
in the Summer, and lain to dry a 
Day or two, and then planted an 
Inch or two deep in the natural 
Ground, finely lifted, and very 
light; but the Depth of Planting 
them muſt be to ſome more than 
two Inches, if they are ot the 
large Sorts ; and in Proportion to 
the Bigneſs of the Leaves we plant, 
we mult obſerve, that What I cali the 
Leaves, are what are generally ſo cal- 
led; but they are ratherStems which 
ſhoot one out of the other: In Sum- 
mer, when the Sun is hot, we may 
water them plentiſully, and they 


will thrive the better; for then the 


Wet cannot lie long enough abęut 
them to rot em; but the Uanget uf 
watering them is in the WM iter, 
when there is not Sun enough to 
dry the Wet the ſame Day. The 
Indian Fig is allo called the Pricl1y 
Pear; there is great Variety of 
theſe inthe Royal Gardens at Hamp- 
ton-Court, and other curious Gax- 
dens; the green Fruit will taks 
Root, and every Bit of a Leaf. 
Ficus Indica arcuata. The arch- 
ed Indian Fig Tree. This admir- 
able Tree, for ſo it is called by 
many, groweth to be great and 
tall, ſpreading many Arms, and 
very long, which by Reaſon of the 


Slenderneſs and Length bend down 


to the Ground, ſhooting forth cer- 
tain yellowiſh Strings at their Ends, 
which, as ſoon as they come to the 
Ground, do thereunto thruſt the mi- 
ſelves as ſtrongly as tho firſt, which 
again ſendeth forth other Branches 
atter a while that they are wel! 
grown, in the ſame Manner as the 
firſt ; for they allo in Time grow 
great, and ſpread their Branches, 
which bending down take Root 
again; and thus ſucceſſively, o e 
alter another, until it hath taken 
up a great Compais of Ground. 

13 even 
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even a Mile, as it is ſaid, and 
made as it were a Grove or Wood 
from that one firſt Tree; Whereun- 
der the Indians do ſhelter them- 
ſelves from the Heat of the Sun, 
and ſo prune away the under 
Boughs and Branches, that they 
make ſeveral Walks and Crofs-ways 
through theſe Trees, leaving their 
Branches over Head, as Arches to 
Paſs under to- and - fro, and cutting 


out ſome Lookholes as it were, to 


give Light and Air to a Thoufand 
Men and more, that may be fhel- 
tered under | the Shadow of this 
one Tree, with the Suckers there- 
of; among, ſo many of whom, it is 
hard to find out the Original or 
Mother Stock; the Leaves on the 
young Branches are like unto 
Quince-Tree Leaves, green on the 
upper Side, and hoary, white like 
them underneath, wherewith Ele- 
Phants are much delighted to feed, 
and whoſe Branches they cut down 
to give them: The Fruit groweth 
among the Branches, no bigger 
than the End of one's Thumb, 
but faſhioned like a Fig, of Blood- 
red Colour both within and with- 
out, ſomewhat ſweet like unto them, 


— 


but not ſo pleaſant. | 


FivicULa, or Filicina Gazæ, f. e. 


Trichomanes. i 
Fi- TREE, 7s Ficus. 


Fi- TRIBE, of Cyprus, or the - 


gypt ian or Syrian Mulberry Figg- 


tree, 7s Sycomorus, Which ſee. © 


Indian FIS TREE, 75 Opuntia 


or Ficus Indica, which ſee. 


The Arched Indian FIGG-T RET, 


is Ficus Indica arcuata, which fee. 

Indian Cluſter Fc, or Muſa 
or Plantain-tree, is Pananas and 
Muſa Arbor, which fee. | 

F166-BEAN or Lupine, i Lupi- 
nus, which ſee, 

Fieworxr cr Broomwort 7s Scro- 
phularia, which fee. 

Fice of Hell, zs Ficus Infernalis, 
is O call d, becauſe the Fruit fome- 


which being fallen, there fol FA 


„ 
what reſembles a Thorpy Fig. See 
Papaver Spinoſum. 

FiI Ao major, is Gnaphalium. 
FI BBRT-IRER, is Nux Avella- 
na, and Cory lus fativa. 
FrIIPENDUIA, is by many taken 
to be the 'O#1615y' of Divrſcorides, in 
Engliſh, Drepwort, and is alſo called 
Saxifraga Rubra, or Red Break- 
ſtene; tis a Plant frequently grow- 
ing in the Meadows, ſometimes 
bearing Truſſes of white Flowers, 
and ſometimes purple Flowers; *tis 
from the Manner of the Roots 
growing that 'tis called Dropwort.,and 
is generally known; there is a Cut 
of it in Gerrard and in Parkinſon ; it 
may be tranſplanted in the Spring, 
or in Autumn. | | 
FIIIPENDUTLA. Meuntain, er Heood- 
ed Hilipendula or Drop wert. 
FLIP ENpUIA montana major al- 
bida, Whitiſh Mountain, or Hooded 
Filipendula. This © firſt Hooded 
Mountain Filipendula , ſhooteth 
forth its round creſted, or ſtalked 
Stalks, of a Finger's Thickneſs, and 
a Cubit's Height, whereon are {et 
Wings of many cut and divided 
Leaves on each Side of them, from 
the Bottom to the Top, ſomewhat 
like thoſe of the former Filipendu- 
la, or between them and -Yarrow, 
but bard, and ſomewhat rough in 
handling; whercon are growing a 
long ſpiked Head of whitith Flow- 
ers, formed like the gaping Hoods 
of the Satyrions or Teſticles, cal. 
led Cullions or Dogs-Stones, every 
one ſet in a five leated Husk, 


low 
round Heads, pointed at the To, 
wherein are contained much ſmall, 


greyiſh Seed; the Roots are many 


long and thick Strings, ſomewhat 
like unto the Aſphodil Clogs, but 
not ſo great, which are ſet together 
at the Heads, and ending in long 
Fibres, abiding many Years, and 
ſhooting freſh Leaves and Stalks 
in the Spring, altho' the old die 

| down 


1 
down to the Ground, and wi- 
ther. | 


F:itiPENDULA montana mollior 


altera. Smooth Mountain, or Hood- 
ed Filipendula. This other Moun- 
tain Filipendula hath ſuch like 
Stalks, with long and divided 
Leaves on them, in the like man- 
ner, not differing from them, but 
in that they are nothing hard, but 


very gentle and ſmooth in hand- 


ling; the Flowers grow likewiſe at 
the Tops of the Stalks, in a long 
ſpiked Head, many ſet together, 
and in Form hooded like them, but 


are in ſome of a pale whitiſh yel- 
low Colour, and in others of ared. 


diſh purple; the Roots alſo are not 
ſo great and thick, but rather like 
Alparagus Roots. | | 

FiliCULA, J. e. Poly podium. 

FiIIC AS TRU M, or Filix Florida, 
alſo Filix paluſtris, is in Engliſh, 
Oſmund Fern, Oſmund R.yal, and 
St. Chriſtopher's Herb, or Flowering 
Fern, is found growing in Maors and 
Bogs, and may be tranſplanted in- 
to our Gardens about April, or in- 
deed any Time in the Summer, if 
we have an artificial Bog prepared 
to plant it in. See Water Tubs. 

FiticULarIsS hirta, 7. e. Polypo- 
dium. 

FiIIc VIA candida & ſaxatilis, 
in Engliſh, White Stone Fern, has 
corniculated Leaves, making a ve- 
ry pretty Figure; this grows in 
ſtony and rocky Places, as allo upon 
Stone- Walls; but L have tranſplant- 
ed it in the Autumn, in Pots of 
Rubbiſh and Earth mix'd, and it 
has proſper'd very well. 

FiticULa Fontana, f. e. Tricho- 
manes Aquaticum. 

Fittvs ante Patrem, 7s Colchi- 
cum, which ſee. 

Filix, in Engliſh, Fern, is by the 
Ancients ſaid to be Male and Fe- 
male; the firſt is called in Greek, 
Tlt&xs, and nee, i. e. Pteris and 
Pterion, becauſe the Leaves are like 
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tho Plumes of Birds; the Female 
Fern, or Filix Fæmina, is called 
in Greek, Syavareels and wagoiaag- 
eis, i. e. Thelypteris and Nym- 
phzapteris, in Eng /iſv is the Brake or 
commonFernz of theſe there are vaſt 
Varieties, both Exotick and of our 
own Country ; the Cuts of a great 
many fine Sorts are extreamly well 
engraved in Sir Hans Sieay's firſt 
Volume of the Natural Hif%ry of 
Jamica, and ſome of cur own 
Country are found in Gerrard and 
Parkinſin, I have tranſplanted ma- 
ny Kinds of them, by taking up 
the Roots in Autumn, and putting 
them in a little Bag of Sand till 4 
had Opportunity ot planting them, 
and then preparing a Soil agree. 
able to that they wore taken Irom. 

Fitix mas Vulgaris. The come 
mon Male-Fern. Ot the Male! on 
there is ſome ikiverlity, as mall be 


ſewed. The Male-Fern ſendeth 


forth ſeveral hard, rough, un- 
branched Stalks of winged Leaves, 
raked at the lower End, conſiſting 
of many Leaves up to the Tops, 
with one at the End, ſet un both 
Sides thereof, not fully oppoſite, 
but as it were in the Middle, be- 
tween two, on the contrary Side, 


_ each Leaf not fully divided, but 


deeply niched in on the Fdges, alt 
of them of a pale green Colour, 
hard and dry, or without Sap, 
broadeſt at the Bottom, on the 
backſide of which there are cer- 
tain browniſh ſmall Spots, which 
are the Seeds, for by the falling or 
them young ones are increated. 
This and all other Sorts of Fern 


and Capilary Herbs in this Claſſis 


mentioned, have no Flowers nor 
Seeds, other than ſuch Spots or 
Scales, whereby they are eacreaſed, 
altho' many have deny'd, that any 
of them have either Flowers or 


Seed; and ſome have been reclaim- 
ed upon my Inſtance cf the Place 
in Geneſis i. 11 ard 12, and to have 
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declar'd it; the Root hereof is made 
of many tbick black Threads, def- 
cending froma brown, thick, ſcaly 
Head. G ; Ke ; , p | 
Filix mas aculeata. The prickly 
Male Fern. This Fern differeth 
not from the former, but only that 
the winged Leaves are not dented 
in; but the whole having a {mall 
Prick at the End of each of them, 
and growing not ſo high. 
- Fritx Fæmina vulgaris. The 
com mon Female-Fern, U his Fern 
riſeth up with one or two, and 
ſometimes more round Stalks from 
the Root, ſomewhat higlier than 
the former, and branched, with 
winged Leaves growing on both 
Sides thereof, equally againſt one 
another, eyery Leat ank leſſer 
than the Male, and more divided 
or dented, not ſharp, but round 
pointed, of as ſtrong a Smell as the 
former, and having the like Spots 
on the Backſide ot them; which 
Stalk, if it be cut aſlope in the 
Middle, ſomewhat long, will in the 
white Pith thereof thew ſome 
Mark of a Spread-Eagle; the Root 
hereof is long, and ſlenderer than 
the former, of about a Finger's 
' Thickneſs, and blackiſh, for the 
moſt part creeping under Ground. 
FikIx Fzmina pinnulis dentalis. 
Dented Female. Fern. This other 
Female-Fern hath the ſmall winged 
Leaves, which are ſet on each Side 
of the middle Rib, ſontewhat 
| ſharp' pointed, of a ſadder green 
Colour, and narrower than the 
former, yet ſpotted on the Back- 
kde; but the main Stalk is fuller of 
Branches, and not growing up to 
ſtrait nor ſo high, _— lit- 
tle in any thing elſe. tes 
„ Filix Femina aculeatis pinnu- 
lis © Sharp pointed Female-Fery, 
The ſharp pointed Female- Fern 
hath the main Stalks about a Foot 
long, branching: out into many 
e each whereof is not dent“ 
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ed, but whole, ending in a ſmall 
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Fittx Pumila Saxatilis prima 
Cluſii. The ſmall Stone-Fern of Clu- 
ſius. This ſmall Fern hath a long, 
black, and flender Root, creeping 
and ipreading aſlope under Ground, 
with a tew hard, lender Fibres 
thereat ; from whence ſpring ſeve- 
ral Stalks a Foot high, branched 
into many divided Leives, like un- 


to Female-Fern, but much leſs, 


more hnely divided, and far more 
tender or de'icate than they, and 
ſpotted on the Back of them like 
other Ferrs. : 
Fil pumila Saxatilis Cluſiii. 
The ſecond stene Fern of Cluſius. 
This other ſmall Fern hath ſeveral 
ſtrait round Stalks, green at the 
ag, but blackiſh, being full grown, 
out an Hand's Breadth high, 
ſhooting forth Leaves from the 
Middle upwards, with Diviſious 
on both Sides, like unto the M ale- 
Fern, but much leſs, and finer ſpot- 
ted on the Pack of them, as the 
former. The Root from a Head, 
ſuch as the Male-Fern hath, ſend- 
eth forth many black Heads, Threds 


or Fibres. | | 
 Fut1s Saxatilis foliis non ſerra- 
tis: Small (Stone lern, with whole 
Leaves, This is ſmall, and grow- 
eth ſomewhbat like the Male-Fern, 
but the Leaves are 'not dented but 
whole, like unto the' Water Fern. 
Fiticvia Fontana. 'Small Rock 
Fern, This ſmall: Fern groweth 
low, buſhing, with many very 
ſmal} and dark green Leaves, re- 
ſemblirg the common Sort, but 
much leis than any of thoſe be- 


— 


tore. | | 
Filtx Saxatilis Criſpa. Small 


curl'd Stene Fern, This ſmall curl- 


ed Fern hath a Root compoſed of 
a Multitude of Threds or Fibres 
growing from above; whence ſpring 
up many {mall Stalks, ſcarce an 
Hand's Breadth high, ſet on both 
e 33 Slides 


Sides with tender ſoft Strings of 


very ſmall Leaves, ſo finely divided 
and dented, that they ſeem curled, 


of ſà dark green Colour upwards, 


and paler below, towards the Bot- 
tom, having reddiſh or browniſh 
Puſt-like Spots on the Backſides, 
as the Milt- waſte hath. 

' Fitix Saxatilis Bacciſera. Berry 
bearing Fern of America. This Fern 
of America rifeth up with many 
long, round, hard Stalks of wing- 
ed Leaves, each conſiſting of ma- 
ny Parts, as it were, or cut deep- 
ly in on both Edges, into many 
Diviſions, of a freſh green Colour, 
having in many Places all along the 


middle Rib, on the Backſide of 


them, ſmall round Seeds like Ber- 
ries ſet, green at the firſt, but black 
and ſweetiſh, being ripe, which 
then are ſo eaſily gathered, that a 
ſmall Touch with the Hand, or 
the ſhaking of the Stalks with the 
Wind, will cauſe them to fall on 
the Ground, where they will 
ſoon take Root and grow; the 
Root is compoſed of many brown 
Fibres, ſomewhat harſh in Taſte; 
the Leayes die at the End of 


Autumn, and ſprirg up a-new in 


April, the Berries being ripe about 
St. James's-lide, 

Chamæ Fitix Mariana Anglica. 
The ſmall Engliſh Sea Fern. In this 
{mall Sea Fern, from a thick brown- 
iſh Root, compoſed of a Multitude 
of Threds, riſe ſeveral bright ſhin- 
ing black Stalks, two or three 
Inches high, whereon are placed 
many rough, thick, ſhining, black- 


' iſh green Leaves, after the Man- 
ner of the Male-Fern, finely ſnipt 


about the Edges, and with brown- 
iſh Marks on the Backs of them, 
as other Ferns have. „ 
 Fitix Saxatilis ah 3 Naked 
Stone Fern. This Stone Fern, from 
à thick tuſted Root, ſendeth forth 


many hard and rough Stalks, with- 


cut Leaves, with ſome Spots on 
"IK d4 1 t . . . 
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them, as other Ferns have, and on- 
ly forked at the Tops into two or 
three ſhort Parts, bowing or bend - 
ing down their Heads; it agreeth, 
laith Tragus, with Fern, in Smell 
and Taſte. 08 

Fincer-FLowrR, or Fex - Glove, 
is Digitalis, which ſee. 

FiLu u Maritimum, in Engliſh 
Sea Silk-weed, or” Thread. weed, is 
the Filum nigrum Scoticum of 
Parkiuſoen. 

The FR-Takk, is Abies. 

FisTicx-Nur, zs Piſtacho & Pi- 
ſtacia. | 

Fisr VIA Paſtoris, zs Digitalis 
Vulgaris, which ſee. | 

FIST ULARIA, 7. e. Pedicularis 
purpurea. 

FircHLlinG, or Medick Fetchling, 
or Cick's-Head, See Onobrychis. 

Bitter Fircn, or Vetch, :s O- 
robus. 

Wild Fircn. See Vetch. 

Five leaved, or Five-Fingextp 
Gxrass, or Cinquefcil, is Pentaphyl- 
lum & Quinquefolium, which ſee. 

Wild FTA, or Yellow Water 
FI Ac, is Pſeudoiris, which ſee. 

Sweet Smelling FLas, 7s Acorus 
and Calamus Aromaticus, which 
ſee. | 
Corn FIA, zs Gladiolus. 

Fiamma Theophratti, 2 Ama- 
ranthus minor purpureus. 

FLaMMULa, or Ranunculus pa- 
luſtris Geſneri, alſo Ranunculus 
Flammeus, in Engliſh, Marſh Cr.,w- 
Foot, or Spear-wert, is raiſed from 
Seeds ſown in artificial Bogs, or 
by tranſplanting the Roots in Au- 
tumn, in ſuch Bugs. See Water- 
Lubs ; *tis a very poiſonous Herb. 

FramMULa Jovis Gelneri, i. e. 
Lychnis Sativa coronaria. ö 

FLax, is Linum. 

Toad Fiax, zs Linaria, which 
ſee. | : 

FLEABANE, 7s Conyza. 

Water, or Marſh FLEABANE. 
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Fir a-worr, is Pſyllium. 

FIXw ED, ic Sophia Chirurgo- 
rum. | 

FLOoRAMO Un, or FLOWER gen- 
tle. See Amaranthus. 

A Frovx is that Part of a Plant 
which contains all the Parts proper 
for Generation; it is the Fore- 
runner of the Fruit, and contains 
in it all the Principles of the Fruit, 
that is, the Piſtillum or Stylus, 
which Part encloſes the Ovary or 
Female Fart, which in Time will 
become the Fruit; about this Part 
are {et the Stamina or Chives, eve- 
ry one of which is crowned with 
its Apex or Pendant, Which pro- 
duces a Duſt or Meal, which lerves. 
to impregrate the Rudiments of 
Seed in the Piſtillum: When this 


Office is over, the Stamina and A- 


pices decay and fall off, together 


with the Leaves of the Flowers, 


which are called Petals irom the 
Greek, to -diſtinguiſn them from 
the green Leaf of the Plant called 
by the Greeks Phyllon; theſe Pe- 
tals in the Tuli | 
marked Leaves of the Flower which 
are ſo much admired ; and this be- 
ing premiſed, we ſhall proceed to 
ſpeak of the. Flower-Garden, and 


of the Management of Flowers in 
| FS | 


The Piece of Ground which we 


allot for a Flower Garden, ougl. t to 
be well ſheltered from tempeituous 
Winds, and yet enjoy the Sun; 


for this End I choole to fence it 


about with Hedges of ſuch Trees 
as loſe their Leaves in Winter, 
becauſe from the Fall of the Leaf, 
to the Middle of A, they are 
paked, and do not hinder the Sun 
from influencing the Ground; but 
as a Flower Garden is generally a 
imall Piece of Ground, ſo it it was 
to be fenced with Walls, there 
would be eddy Winds, which 
would help to blight and deftroy 
sur Flowers: When 1 ipeak of a 


are thole fine- 
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z Flower-Garden, I mean ſuch a Spot 


as is neceſſary for qur choiceſt 
Flowers, and to try ſuch Experi. 


ments in, as relate to their Im- 


provement. This Garden therefore, 


ſhould be fenced from the publick 


Part of our Garden, that it may be 


fate from indiſcreet Hands, which 


do not know the Value of a good 
Flower, nor the Advantage which 
may ariſe by a good Experiment. 
This Picce of Ground fhould, 
if poſſible, lie near the Green- 
Houle, becauſe it may ſerve to ſet 
our Exotick Plants in, after our 


principal Shew of Flowers is over; 
and beſides, all cur Rarities will 


be then together, and the Garden- 
er will more readily. tak? care of 
them, than if our Curioſities were 
ſtraggling in different Parts of the 
Garden. This Garden ought to 
be diſpoſed in Beds for the Recep- 
tion of our fine bulbous Roots, and 
our Seedlings of Auriculas, Polyan- 
thos, and the Seedlings of bulbous 


Flowers; the whole ſhould conſiſt 


of light Soil; even the Alleys 
ſhould be regarded -as well as the 
Beds; for a noiſome Vapour com- 
ing from the Alleys may undo all 
our Care in the Preparation of our 
Beds. If we are ſituate upon a Clay, 
we ſhou'd have regard to what ll have 
mentioned under the Word Soil, 
not to dig-into it, but lay. a good 
Quantity of light Soil upon it, as 
well where our Alleys are to be, as 
where we deſign our Borders. What 
I call a govd Quantity, is ten or 
twelve Inches thick, if it can be 
done, and the belt Part of itskreen- 
ed. When tiis is done, I think 
Edgings of Box are. preterable to 
border Boards, for Box is continu- 
ally encreaſing in Value, while bor- 
der | oaras are decaying. 

The Flower-Garden being tbus 
in, Order, we are next to provide 
Boxes or Caſes of 7 or 8 Inches 
deep, with Holes at their Bottoms. 

| = "Thele 
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Theſe: are for raiſing ſome of the 
choiceſt Seeds of Flowers, ſuch as 
thoſe of Carnations, Auriculas, Ra- 
nunculas, Anemones, Polyanthos, 
Tatips, Hyacinths, Narciſſus, Frit- 
tilaries, and ſuch like; for from 
the Seed is produced all the Varie- 
tics we have of every) Race of 
Flowers. It is a Remark I have 
made, That where we have already 
Varieties of Flowers of the ſame 
Tribe ſtanding or growing .toge- 
ther, we may expe& great Varie- 
ties from the Seeds of tuch 'Flow- 
ers, according to the Doctrine of 
the Generation of Plants; for the 
ſowing of the Seeds mentioned be- 
lore, we muſt provide different 
Sorts of Earth. 
Polyanthos, Ranunculas, and Ane- 
mone, we muſt have rotted Wil- 
low Earth, as we call it, that is, 
ſuch Earth as we find in the Heart 
of .rotted Willows, or for want of 


that, the Bottom of an old Wood - 


Pile, well ſifted, will do; but we 
uſe this only upon the Surface, for 
in the Bottoms of the Boxes we 
ule freſh ſandy Loam, it we can 
get it; the Willow-Earth need not 
be quite an Inch thick, but juſt 
enough for theſe Seeds to ſtrike 
their firſt tender Roots in, and 
none of them muſt be covered more 
than the Thickneſs of half a Crown; 
the old Method was, to lay the 


old Willow-Earth on very light, 


and after ſowing the Seed, to preſs 
the Earth and Seeds down cloſe 
with a ſmooth Board; and if we 
ſow them in the Spring, to give 
them frequent Waterings, and co- 
ver them with Chickweed, but 
taking it careſully off every Even- 
ing till the Seeds come up. When 
the Weather begins to grow warm, 
ſet the Boxes in the Shade : It will 
happen ſometimes, tho' but fel- 
dom, that the Auricula Seed, and 
the Polyanthos Seed, notwith- 
ſtanding this Care, will not come 


For the Auricula, 
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up the ſame Seaſon, or perhaps 
but a few of them; but the next 
Autumn, or the Spring tollowing, 
we may expect a good Crop. We 
may likewiſe ſow their Seeds in 
September, which i take to be the 
beſt Way, becauſe they have the 
Advantage cf a moiſt Seaſon to 
bring them up, but we mult detend 
them from the moit rigorous Froſts. 
As for- the Ranunculas, and the 


Seeds of Anemones, they are very 


light, and ſhould be fown thallow 


in the ſame Sort of Earth, in Sep- 


tember rather any other Seaſon, 
tho* I have known them do well 
to be ſown in February, When we 
find thefe Seedlings come up, we 
muſt order them in the following 
Manner, the Auriculas and Polyan- 
thos muſt be planted out on Beds 
of fine Earth, about Midſummer, 
and ſhaded for ſometime, as all new 
planted Flowers or Herbs ought to 
be ; and the Situation they delight 
in, is, where they can enjoy the 
Morning Sun only. The Ranuncu- 
las and Anemones, which we may 
rank among the dry Roots, ſhould 
remain in their Caſes till they low- 
er; and then we muſt mark thoſe 
which are the moſt delightful, and 
take their Roots out of the Ground 
as ſcon as the Flower and Leaves 
are decay*d : When we have taken 
theſe Roots up, it is proper to keep 
the Ranunculas Roots in dry Sand, 
but the Sand mult be very dry, or 
the Roots will rot; or according to 
the common Method, keep them 
in Paper Bags, in a dry Place; tlie 
Ranunculas and Anemones, will, 


for the moſt part, bloſſom the lame 


Year they come up, and ſomę the 
ſecond Year, at which Time we 
may expect Flowers from the Au- 
riculas and Polyanthos, and need 
not ſcruple to remove ſuch as we 
like beſt into Pots while they are 
in Flower, 


In 
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In the next Place, we muſt pro- 
vide Caſes for the Seeds of Tu- 
lips, Hyacinths, Frittilaries, Nar- 
ciſſus, bulbous Iris, Crocus, and 
other curious Bulbs; the Earth for 
this ſhould be very fine and light; 
and for the Time of ſowing the 
Seeds, it ſhould be as ſoon as they 
are ripe, remembring the Rule [ 
have laid dawn, That all Seeds, in 


Proportion to their Weight and 


Subſtance, muſt be buried deeper 
or ſhallower in the Earth; the 
lighteſt and weakeſt of theſe will 
not bear to be coyer'd thicker than 
the Sth Part of an Inch, and the 
molt ſubſtantial of them not quite 
balf an Inch ; theſe Seeds will come 
up the firſt Year, but we mult have 
a little Patience before they will 


come to flower, four or five Years 


it may be, but then we are ſure of 
new Varieties, and our Labour will 
be well recompenſed. When we 
- have once began to make ſuch Se- 
minaries, we ſhould ſow of theſe 
Seeds every Year to have a Succel- 
ſion of them; and in the mean 
time, we ſhall be amuſed with our 
5 Auriculas, Ranunculas, 
Polyan | 

ſides the Varieties which we may 
expect from Seedling Carnations, 
which I ſhall mention by and by; 
but in theſe young Nurſeries of 
Bulbs, we are to obierve, That the 
Fuly after the Seeds are come up, 
we ſhould plant them into other 
Caſes about an Inch and half 
aſunder, and let them ſtand in ſome 
Place which is well expoſed to the 
Sun, and where they may be ſhel- 
tered from ſevere Froſts: Thethird 
Year we may plant them in Beds 
about four Inches apart, and the 
Year after that, only take them 
up for a few Days in hot dry Wea- 
ther, in July; and when a freſh 
Bed is prepared for them, plant 
the Tulip Roots, Narcitlus, and 
bulbous Iris, ſix Inches apart, and 


os, and Anemones, be- 
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the Crocus four Inches, and let 
them ſtand to flower. In the ſav- 
ing the Seeds for theſe Seminaries, 
the Seed muſt be perfectly ripe and 
dry when we gather it; and if we 
ſave it from ſuch Plants as ſtood 
among a good Collection, we may 
expect Variety enough from it, ac- 
cording to my Syftem of the Gene- 
ration of Plants. Samuel Tromel 
Eſq; has had prodigious Succels in 
his Undertakings of this Kind, in 
his Gardens at Poplar, eſpecially 
in raiſing of Tulips and Hyacinths 
from Seeds: The Tulips particu- 
larly are remarkable, becauſe he 


ſaved the Seed from one Sort of 
Tulip, called the Triumph of Eu- 


"__ which has a peculiar Manner 
ol flowering, very different from 
any others; but as this Flower 
ſtood among many curious Tulips, 
ſo the Seedlings- partake of them 
all, and many of them outdo the 


very beſt Tulips that have yet ap- 


peared in the World; and his Hya- 
cinths likewiſe are no leſs to be ad- 
mired. 


The Seeds of Carnations, or Jah- 


Flowers, ought alſo. to be ſaved 
from the beſt variegated Flowers 
which have ſtood in a good Collec- 
tion: The Earth to ſow them in, 
ſhould be a fine ſandy Loam, well 
fitted, and the Time of ſowing 
ſhould be about the Beginning of 


May; for if we ſow them ſooner 


they will grow too much into hard 
Branches, inclining to he woody; 


and we ſhall hardly get any Layers 


from them the ſecond Year, when 
they come to blow, We may ſow 
theſe upon an open Bed, and plant 


them out the Auguſt following, to 


ſtand for flowering, The Beds we 
tranſplant them upon, ſhould be 
narrow, ſo as to hold only two 
Rows in each, letting the Plants 
ſtand about a Foot aſunder, for 
the better Convenience of making 


Layers of ſuch of them as happen 


bo be worth enereaſing. 1he 
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Iulips, Anemones, 


p 
The Cyclamens, or Sow. Bread, 
are only encrealed by Seeds ſown 
in Caſes of fine Earth, as ſoon as 
the Seeds are ripe. ES.” 

Having thus ſet forth the Man- 
ner of raiſing our moſt curious 
Flowers from Seeds, | come next 
t preſcribe the Methods of Pre- 
ſerving and Improving them. 

As tor thoſe. which are common- 
ly called Bulbous Roots, ſuch as our 
Ranunculas, 
Hyacinths, and bulbous Lris, they 
ſhould be taken out of the Ground 
as loon as their Seed is full ripe, 
and their Stalks and Leaves. are de- 
cayed ; for ſo long as they are grow- 
ing, or are green above Ground, ſo 
long are their Bulbs iniproving in 


the Ground, from the Juices which 


circulate from the Leaves and 
Stems; but when that Work of 
Circulation is over in the Leaves, 
it ceaſes in the Roots allo, and we 
may take them up; for which 
Work we ſhould always choofe dry 
Weather, and after picking our 
Roots clean, lay them upon Mats, 
expoſed to the Sun for a few Days, 
without letting any Rain fall upon 
them, nor ſuffer them to receive 
any Moiſture from the Deus. 
When they are thoroughly dry, put 
them in Paper Bags, and lay them 
in a dry Place till September, when 
we may plant our bearing Roots of 
Julips or bulbous Iris and Hya- 


ceinths; at which Time we may 


ut the Ranunculas and Anemones 
into the Ground; and alſo we may 
plant our Crocus if they happen to 
be taken up. As for the Anemo- 
nes, we muſt break their Roots, 


and chooſe out the largeſt Clogs tor 
Blowing, and plant the Off: ſets in 


ſome By-places. The Nareiſſus 
Roots, and the Junquils, muſt ne- 
ver remain above a Month out of 
the Ground; they may be taken up 
in June, and put in again in Jul), 
for they are very forward to ſhoot. 
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It is a certain Rule, That all bul- 
bous Roots may be taken out of the 
Ground, when their Leaves and 
Flower-ſtalks are withered and de- 
cayed, and thould be put in again 
betore they begin to {prout; then 
our tranſplanting them from one 
Place to another will be ſafe. For 
my Part, 1 know no Necellity of 
taking any Bulbs out of theGround, 
but to ſeparate their Offsets trom 
them, or when we want to change 
them frum one Soil to another. 

As for the Auriculas and Poly- 
anthos, the Soil for them ſhould be 
light ſandy Loam, and when we 
plant them in Borders, under Walls, 
the Borders ſhould lie ſteep and 
ſloping, to fling off the Wet; but 
we mult always chooſe out ſhady 
Places for them : The Time of en- 
creaſing theſe” by taking off their 
Offsets, is when they have almoſt 
done flowering, or at St. James 
Tyde; which Work ſhould be done 
every other Year at furtheſt. The 
Polyanthos will proſper much bet- 
ter in Beds than in Pots; but our 
fine Auriculas mult be potted, that 
we may ſhelter them when they 
are in Flower; for their Beauty is 
loſt, if we ſuffer their Flowers to 
take the Rain, which daſhes off 
the fine Duſt, which gives them 
their rich Appearance. 

The Carnation, or July-Flower, 
ought alſo to be cultivated in Pots. 
When we blow them in a Collec- 
&ion, the Time of laying them 
for Increaſe, is as ſoon as the Lay- 
ers or Shoots growing about the 
Root are long enough; that is, 
when they have five or ſix Knots 
or Joints between their Root, and 
the Crown or Truſs of Leaves. We 
then clear away the Leaves from 
the Joints, and with a fine Pen- 
knife cutting one of the Joints 
half thorough, we then turn our 
Knife, and (lit it upward towards 
the other Joint, and ſo pin it down 
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- ihto the Earth with a little 
Hook of Wood. Sometimes we 


may do this Work in June, and 
lometimes not till July; tis as the 
Layers are fit for it. When theſe 
have taken Root, which will be in 
{ix or ſeven Weeks Time, if we 
keep them watered ; take off the 
Layers, and plant them in . {mall 
Pots, about tour Inches over; in 
which we may let them remain till 
the Middle of Februery following, 
and then turning them out with 
the Earth about them, we mult 
Plant them into larger Pots for 
Blowing; but we muſt take Care 


to ſhelter them in ſevere. Weather, 


in ſuch a Place where they may 


| lave Air enough; as ſoon as theſe 
Plants begin to ſpindle, we muſt 


tie them gently to Sticks with 


Baſs, to keep them from breaking 


by the Winds; and when their Buds 
appear, we muſt take away all but 
two or three, that the Bloſſoms 
may be ſtrong ; one Bloſſom upon 
a Stalk is enough, if we would 
have them large. 

Having now laid down proper 
Rules for the Management of our 
choiceſt Flowers, I ſhall proceed 
to give Directions for the ordering 


of thoſe Flowers which are called 
vivaceous. What I mean by viva- 


ceous Flowers, is ſuch whoſe Roots 
are conſtantly laſting and encreating 
in the Earth, and which put forth 
ireſh Flower-Stems every Spring, 


which decay as ſoon as they have 


done flowering; of theſe are the 


Piony, the Aſters or Starworts, and 


many others; the Time of encrea- 
ting them is, while they are vacant 


of their Flower - Stems, and then 
we may part their Roots fafely. 
This is a general Rule, which ſerves 


for all Flowers of this Nature. 
The fibrous rooted Flowers, 
which are conſtant above Ground, 
ſuch as the Violet, Cc. The beſt 
Iimeof tranſplanting or encrealing 
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them, is juſt before they make 
their Spring- ſhoot, or about Sep. 
tember. 31 

The Stock Gilliflowers, Wall. 
Flowers, and ſuch like, which will 
endure two or three Years only, 
muſt be raiſed from Seeds {own in 


March; and we may alſo raiſe them 


by Cuttings in Auguſt or the Spring, 

It remains now,, that I ſpeak of 
annual Flowsrs, which may he 
fown upon the natural Ground, for 
the more tender Sorts muit be raiſed 
upon hot Beds; thoſe which I ſhall 
mention here, are the Lark-ſpurs, 
Corn-Bottles,  ZobePs: Catch- fly, 


Flos Adonis, Poppies, annual Stocks, 
Candy Tufts, Venus Looking- 


glaſs, Venus Navel-wort, Lupines, 
Scarlet Beans, Winged Peas, Sweet - 
ſcented Peas, and ſuch like. We 
may {ow them all, but the four laſt, 
in March, and the other four will 
do better to be ſown in April. We 
muſt be ſure to water.every: Thing 
we tranſplant very well, for a good 
Watering at that Time faves 2 
great many Waterings. The: beſt 
Time of the Day to tranſplant in 


Summer, is in the Afternoon, a 


little before the Sun is going down, 
for the Dews of the. Night help 
the Plants; it is alſo neceſlary, it 
it can be done conveniently, to 
ſhade all Plants for three or four 
Days aſter tranſplanting. 
FioscuLvs, in Erglifh, a little 
Flower, or Howret, ſuch as appears 
in the Center of ſome Flowers. 


See the Plates at the Beginning of 


this Work. a 
Fros Ambarvalis, 7. e. Polyga- 
la. 
Fros Adonis, is ſuppoſed to be 
the Eranthemum of Dicſcorides, and 
in Engliſh is called Adanzs-flower, 
and Roſa-rubie, and in thoſe: Parts 
of England where it grows wild, 
is allo call'd Red Mayths ; we have 
two Sorts, viz. that which brings 
the fine crimlon Flowers, and one 
with 
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with yellow Flowers, which is not 
common, both which make a pret- 
ty Shew in a Garden; the Leaves 
of theſe are much like thole of the 
common Mayweed; we raiſe them 
from Seeds ſown in the Spring. 

Flos Africanus, is either major 


or minor, i. e. the greater or the 


leſſer; the greater is what the Gar- 
deners call African Marigold, and 
the leſſer is what they call French 


Marigold; of theſe there are both 


ſingle and double; they are gene- 
rally raiſed from Seeds ſown in de- 
cayed hot Beds, and tranſplanted 
when they are about three Inches 
high, to four Inches Diſtance ; fo 
that they may be juſt large enough 
to plant abroad about the Middle 
of May, while they are in, their 
firſt Beds; they muſt have abun- 
dance of Air. Mr. Whitmil, Gar- 
dener at Hoxton, whom I have ſo 
often mentioned in my Works, has 
a Way of ſowing the Seeds of the 
French Marigolds, late in Autumn 
by which Means I have leen them 
in Flower in January, when they 
were only fave Inches high, and he 
has by that Means added much to 
the Value of that Flower, A 

Fros Conſtantinopolitanus, 7s 
Lychnis Chalcedonica. 

Fios Cardinalis, 7s Trache- 
lium Americanum. See Cardina- 
lis Flos. | : 

Fios Amoris, is Amaranthus. 

Fros Cancri, 7. e. Canna Indi- 
ca. | 

Fros Cæli, i. e. Lychnis Sa- 
tiya. 

Fos Chalcedonius, or Flos 
Conſtantinopolitanus, zs Lychnis 
Byzantina. | 

Fros Cuculi Dodonzi, zs Arme- 
rius pratenſis, & Cardamine & 
en Sylveſtris plumaria, which 
ee. 
Fros Crucis, 2. e. Polygala. 
Fros Frumenti, 7. e. Cyanus 
minor, | 
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 Fros Hepaticus Tabermontani 
25 Gramen Varnaſſi. 
Fros Helianthemos, i. e. Flos 
Solis minor. | 
Fros Hieroſolymitanus, 7. e. 
Lychnis Chalcedonicus. 
Flos Jacobi, i. e. Jacobza, 8 
Flos Noctis, is Convolvulus 
major pur pureus. | | 
Flos Meleagridis, 7s Frittela- 
ridls- 
 Fros Regius, 7s Delphinium. 
FLos Paſſionis, is alſo called Gra- 
nad illa, or Little Pomeg ranate, and 
Maracock, and Paſſion-Flewer; the 
Name Granadilla comes from the 
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the Story which :attends it, that 
every Part of the Flower ſhews 
ſomething relating to our Sayiour's 
Paſſion; we have great Varietics 
of it, ſome annual, others perenni- 
al, ' and others vivaceous, all of 
them bearing Fruit; the Annuals 
are railed from Seeds ſown upon 
hot Beds in February, as well as the 
others; but the perennial, and o- 
ther Sorts, may be encreaſed, by 
dividing the Roots at Spring or 
Autumn, and muſt have Stoves in 
the Winter, according to the Lati- 
tudes they come from; but our 
moſt common Sorts will ſtand a- 
broad, and bear abundance of Fruit, 
it they are planted in moiſt Places; 
theſe may allo be encreaſed by 
Layers in March, or by Cuttings, 
any Time in the Summer. Mr. 
Whitmilt has oue Sort that brings 
large rips Fruit upon Plants in 


Pots. 


Flos Solis, zs Chryſanthemum 
Peruvianum, in Englijh, the Sun- 
ficwer, is of divers Kinds, ſome 
Sorts being viyaceous, and others 
being only annual; as far as yet 
obſeryed, they make a fine Shew 
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in a Garden; the firſt may be en- 
creaſed by parting the Roots in the 
Spring, aud the others by ſowing 
the Seeds in April or May, in the 


natural Ground. 


Flos Scarlati Geſnero, is Flos 
Tinctorius Tragi, and Armerius 
flore rubro. N 

Fros Trinitatis, 7s Viola trico- 
Jor. \ 

FrorE-SAss, 7s Giramen Flu- 
viatile. | : | 

FLookx-worrT, or Water-Penny, 
7s Cotyledon Paluſtris. 

FLower of Briſtol, is Lychnis 
Chalcedonica. 

Frowtrr-Dpe-LUCE, z Iris. 

Fr owEx of the Sun, Flos Solis. 
Small Sun Frowts, Heleanthe- 
mum. 1 x 

FrUELLEN, or Speedwell, is E- 
latine. | 

Frowes Gentle, is Amaranthus. 

Sultan's FLOWER, zs Cyanus Flo- 
ridus Turcicus of Parkinſon. 

FoxntcULUm, in Greek, is ua ex- 
Feen, in Engliſh, Fennel, is of ſeve- 
ral Sorts; the moſt common Sorts 
with us are uſeful in the Kitchen- 
Garden; and th: ſweet Fennel from 
Italy is an excellent Herb when it 
appears firſt above Ground in the 
Spring, from large Roots to be 
blanched as we do Salery, or in- 
deed whenever we find good Tops 
to the Roots, we may blanch it, 
by flinging up the Earth to its 
Sides; it then makes a fine Sallad, 
eaten with Oil and Vinegar. We 
ſow theſe in March, and the Seed of 
the Italian Sort is very uſeful. 

Fotxicurum Porcinum, is Peu- 


cedanum. 


Fo Nc ur Marinum, is Crith- 
mum. | 

Forxum Burgundiacum of Par- 
kinſen, is by ſome called Medica 
Legitima, in Engliſh, Snaz} Trefoil 
of Burgundy, in French, Saint Fin, 


which Name we alſo call it by, and 


likewiſe Holy Hay; is a Plant which 
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makes an excellent Fodder for Cat: 
tle, and is a great Improver of 
Land, if it is ſown early in the 
Spring, I have treated of it at 
large in my .Monthly Works. 

FokN uA Græcum, is called by 
Dioſcorides, rue, and by Theephra- 
ſtus, ÞZn4e9s, becauſe of its horned 
Pods, reſembling Bulls Horns, in 
Engliſh is called Fenugreek, is a 
Plant which -is of good ule to the 
Farmer, for Fodder tor his Cattle; 
Fields of it may be ſown in Febru- 
ary and March, We may call this 
allo in Engliſh, Greek Hay. 

Fort-xoor , or Celt's-Fodt, is 


Tuſſi lago, which ſee. 


Sea FoLt-Foor, is Soldanella. 

Folvm, in Ergliſh, a Leaf, is 
that part of a Plant which ſeems 
moſt neceſlary to help Vegetation, 
for when the Root has laid in its 
freſh Store of Nouriſhment, the 
Leaf is the firſt Example we have 
of its having done that Office; it 
is as it were a Plant growing up- 
on a Twig of a Tree full of fine 
Veſſels, which by their Rarifica- 
tions, ſo cloſely lay'd by one ano- 
ther, ſeem to compoſe the whole; 
but theſe are guarded by a ſpon- 
geous Body, which imbibes the 
Moiſture of Air, and by that Means 
draws ſuch a- Nouriſhment from 
thence, as improves that which the 
Roots ſend into the Body of the 
Plant, fir} into the Trunk, then 
the Branches next to the Trunk, 
and then the Twigs or Shoots up- 
on thoſe Branches; for every one 
of theſe are diſtin& Bodies, grow. 
ing upon one another, or filling 


each others Juices, as the ſeveral 


Parts do in animal Bodies; in this 
Caſe we find the Leaves neareſt the 
Root, always open themſelyes the 
frſt, in tuch Plants as ſhed their 
Leaves, or as one may ſay, thoſe 
which ſleep in the Winter ; but the 
Fig and the Mulberry, which are 
not ſo ſubje& to have their eee 

made 
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ways fling out all their Leaves e- 
qually at one Lime; the Ever- 


greens ſhoot firſt at the Top, and 


grow in the.Winter, to which the 
Leaves are extreamly . ſerviceable, 
by receiving not only the Sun- 


Beams, but by modelling the Air at 
that Time, and rendring it fit for . 


the Nouriſhment of the Tree: 


We have Inſtances enough to ſhew 


the Neceſſity of Leayes upon Plants, 


to make them grow, for there is not 


an Inſtance of any Plants growing 
above Ground, but when the Leaves 
are upon them, unleſs in ſome fe 
Bulbs, ſuch as the Ornithogalum, 
whole Leaves are in a periſhing 
State when the Flowers appear. 
Foliu u Indum, five Malaba- 
thrum. Folium Indum, or Indian 
Leaf. That Diaſcorides, and the 
other ancient Writers, had ſeve- 
ral falſe Relations of Drugs, and 
other Things brought unto them, 
which they have ſet down in their 
Writings, may be well diſcerned 


by this, called Malabathrum , 
which they ſaid, as they were in- 
formed, did grow in Ponds and 


watery Places, ſwimming thereon, 
as the Lens Paluſtris, Ducks-Meat 
duth ; for it is well known now and 
ſo ſet down by Garcaas ab Orta, and 
other the later Writers, that they 
are the Leaves of a great Tree, 
growing on Land, far trom Waters, 
in Cambia, as well as in leveral o- 
ther Places of the Eaſt-ladies, and 
called Tamala Patræ by them, 
(which by Corruption was changed 
by the Greeks, into Malaba- 
thrum ) by the Arabians Cade: 


made more denſe by Cold, al- 
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the Bark of the Branches alſo taſt. 
ing like unto them; among theſe 
Leaves have been found ſometimes 
a {mall Fruit, like unto an Acorn in 
the Cup, which it is molt probable 
is the Fruit of the Tree, and ga- 


thered with the Leaves; but hath 
been formerly ſuppoſed by ſome to 


be the Fruit of the Cinnamon- 
Tree, and by others obtruded for 
Carpobalſamum : Some have taken 


theſe to be the Leaves of the Clove- 
Tree, but they are therein much 


deceived, for they have not thoſe 
three eminent Ribs in them that 
theſe have; which is a Note 
to". diſtinguiſh them from all 
other Leaves almoſt; but ſome 
more probably have taken the 
Leaves of the Tree called Betre 
or 1embul, to be Folium Indum, 


becauſe they have alto ſome Ribs 


in them, as Marcus Oddo doth in 
his Examination of Therjaca Au- 
dromachi, but is alſo deceived, for 
the Folium Indum is not ſamiliarly 
eaten, as the Tembul or etre 
Leaves are: But whereas the Sub- 
ſtitute for thele, by our later Phy- 
ſicians Appointment, is the Maces, 
which is the skinny Covering of 
the inner Shell of the Nutmeg ; I 
find that Avicen, Lib. 2. c. 259, 
appointeth Thuli ſo far to be tak- 
en, which he deſcribeth in the 
ſame Book, and 687 h Chapter, 
and by the moſt Judicious, is the 
Macer of the ancient Greeks, which 
they knew better than Macis, 
which was utterly unknown to 
them; but as if they were one and 
the ſame Thing, it hath been ge- 
nerally ſo appointed, and is yet ſa 


gi Indi, that is, Folium n to this Day by moſt: But 


and are fair broad Leaves, with3 


hat Macer is not Macis, Plin in 


Ribs only in them, a little pointed his Time ſheweth plainly, LG. 17, 


(c. 8. laying, Macer is the reddiſh 
Bark of the Root of a great Tree 
by the ſaid Name, coming 


from India; but there would 3 
tewer 


at the Ends, and among them, 
ſome yet abiding on their Branches, 
two ulually at a Joint, taſting ſome- 
what hot, like unto Bay-Leayes 
/ V O 1 I. | | | 
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ſewer Subſtitutes by many in our 
Medicines, as well Mithridatum as 
others, if our Apothecaries would 
be molt careful and induſtrious to 
give Inſtructions to the Merchants 
travelling into thoſe Parts; and out 
of thole Authors that have writ- 
ien of them, to give the Arabian 
or Jndiau' Name, whereby they 
might get the genuine Drugs; for 


as Garcias ſaith, There might eaſi- 


ly be procured ſo much of this 
Folium Indum, as would ſerve all 
Fur pe, if it were but ſought after; 
and fo I may ſay likewiſe for ſeve- 
ral other Things. The Propertics 
ae to provoke Urine powerfully, 
and it is very beneficial to the Sto- 
mach, warming and ſtrengthening 
it, and maketh a ſweet Breath: It 


reſiſteth the Force of Venoms and 


Poiſons, and therefore is put into 


Antidotes and other Compoſitions 


tla are Cordial or Stomachical: 
It hath the Properties of Nardus, 
but more effectual, being heated in 
ine: It helpeth the Inflamma- 


tions and Red neſs in the Eyes, be- 


ing bathed there with. 


FPONTILAPATHUNM, 2, e. Tribu- 
lus aq laticus minor. | ; 


 FoxraLlis, or Potamogeton, 
in 'Greek called Torapoyurwy, In 
Eng liſi, Pend-weed, Water-jpike, and 
River wort, is one of the Water 
Plants which takes Root in the 
Botton and has its Leaves afloat 
upen the Top of the Water; it 
encreaſes prodigiouſly by its run- 
ning Roots, as well as by Seeds, 
which grow upon Spikes; which, 
while they are in Flower, are a- 
bove the Water, and covered with 
Farina, but as ſoon as the Flowers 
are impregnated, the Spikes pre- 
ſently turn under Water, and the 
Seed ripzns there: We may tranſ- 
plant the ſeveral Sorts of it any 
Time in the Summer, into our 
Water. Tubs, which ſee⸗ 


0 
Foors-sroxESV, is Orchis Mo- 
rio. 

Forprstana Geſnero, 7. e. Can- 
nabina Aquatica, or Vater- Hemp, 


which may be tranſplanted in Sum- 


mer into our Water-Tubs, which ſee. 
FOoRMENTONE Cæſalpini, is Tra. 
gopyrum. 
'Fox-sronts, 7s Orchis Serapias, 
and Teſticulus Vulpinus. 
Fox-TAil-6RASS, is Alopecuros, 
and Gramen Alopecuroides. 
Madick Foppkx, is Medica, and 
Fznum Burgundiacum. 
Four-LEaveD GRaAss, or Purple- 
Graſs, is Quadrifolium Fuſcum. 
Fox-cLoves, zs Digitalis. 
FRAMBO1s, or Raſpis, is Rubus 
Idzus. | 
Px AGARTA Arbor, is Arbutusand 
Unedo. | | 
FRANK-SPURRY, or Spur-wort, is 
Sagina Spergula. 
Fra CUMSENCE, or Frankinſence, 
zs Thus, and Olibanum. 
Herb Fxancumstncs, or Herb 
Frankinſence, is Libanotis. 
 Fracarta, in Engliſh, Strawber- 
ries, is an agreeable Fruit, and cul- 
tivated almoſt every where: We 
have ſeyeral Sorts of them, the 
earlieſt of which is that which is 


called the Scarlet Strawberry; the 


next is what is called the Hautboy, 
of which there is the white and the 
red, and then the Wood Strawber— 
ry, of which there is alſo the white 
and red Kinds; and there is one 
Sort in Flanders, which is ſaid to 
bring a Pruit almoſt as big as a 
Golden-Pippin: All theſe are cul- 


tivated after the ſame Manner, in 


a ſtiff Soil, and are encreaſed by 
the Runners, which ſtrike Root at 
every Joint, and may be tranſplant- 
ed at Autumn, or in the Spring; 
they require frequent Waterings 
when they begin to ſet their Fruit, 
and to be kept clean from Weeds: 
When we plat them in Beds of 
four Foot wide, we may plant tour 
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Rows in a Bed; if we pull off the 
Ae Tarn when they firſt begin to 


appear in the Spring, and keep the 


Plants dry all Summer, and begin 
Watering them in Auguſt, we ſhall 


FranGULAa, 7s Alnus nigra bacci- 
fera, or Berry-bearing Alder. 
| FranGULa five Alnus nigra bac- 
ciſera. The black Alder Tree. Ihe 
black Alder, or Alder tree, riſeth 
ſeldom to be of any great Bignels, 
but for the moſt part abideth like a 


into Branches, the Wood of the 
Body being. white, and of a dark 


8 red at the Core or Heart, the out- 
ward Bark being of a blackiſh Co- 
1 jour, whereon many white Spots 
are noted to be ſeen; but the in- 
is ner Bark, next unto the Wood, is 


yellow, which being chew'd, will 
turn the Spittle yellow, as much or 


By more than Rhubarb, near unto a 
< Saffron Colour; the Leaves are 
| ſomewhat like unto thoſe of the or- 
IR dinary Alder-tree, or thoſe of the 
oy, Female Cornel, or Dogberry-tree, 
Ne but blacker, and not ſo long, but 
che rather rounder; the Flowers are 
* white, coming forth at the Joints 
the with the Petals, which turn into 
„ {Wimall round Berries, green at the 
wy firſt, and red afterwards, but black- 
ber. {Wb when they are thorough ripe, 
mite ivided as it were into two Parts, 
one Nvherein is contained two ſmall, 
d to round, and flat Seeds; the Root 
as 2 ſunneth not deep into the Ground, 
l but {preadeth rather under the up- 
- in per Cruſt ot the Earth. X5 
| by FraxiNELLA, is by ſome called 
1 Ditamnus albus, and Diptamus al- 
Jant- s, but more generally FKraxinella, 
ze: om its Leaves being like thole of, 
42 tne Fraxinus, or Aſh: We call it 
Trait, alſo Fraxinella in Engliſb, and Ba- 
8 ard Dittany, is a Flower well de, 
Js of ring a Place in the Garden, tho 
tour et very common now-a-· days; 


have a good Autumn Crop of Fruit. 


Hedge, Buſh or Tree, ſpreading 


here are ſeveral Sorts of it, which 
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may be raiſed from Seeds ſown in 
March, or by dividing the Roots at 
that Time, or in Autumn. I have 
not met with them lately about 
London, except in che Garden of 
Mr. Spires a curious Gardener at 
Hoxton ;, there is a Cut ot it in 
Johnſon's Gerrard. 

Fraxinus, in Greek, is wealz, 
in Engliſh, the Aſo-tree; the vort 
which is moſt common in England, 
brings fine Timber, which turns 
to good Account; it will grow up- 
on rocky Ground, nor do t lind 
any Ground comes amiſs to it; the 
belt Way of propagating this i'ree, 
is by Seed, which, ir poſſible, thould 
be ſown upon the ſame ↄpot, where 
it ſhould always remain, jor it isa 
dithcult Tree to remove, and not 
unlike the Walnut in that parti- 
cular. As an inſtance of the Ad- 
vantages one may receive by raiſing 
ſuch Trees frem Seeds upon the 
Spot where they ſhould itand, L 
ſhall relate what 1 ſaw in the Year 
1724, in the Garden of a very cu- 
rious Gentleman, Samuel ircwel, 
Elq; at Poplar, a Walnut-tree raiſed 
trom a Nut, which was put inta 
the Ground four M cars agone from 
this November Which is now above 
eleven Foot high, and carries a 
large Head ; while on the other 
Hand, he has ſeveral Vs alnut-trees 
which were planted in his Garden a- 


bout tenYears agone, and were then 


Trees of a common planting Size, 
which are neither taller, nor have 
better Heads than the 4 Years old 
Plant from the Seed, which has 
not been tranſplanted; And it is 
much the ſame in what L have ob. 
lerved in the Sewing and Tran(- 
planting the Aſh- tree. We may 


tow the Aſh-Keys, or Seed in le- 
bruary, and a Crop of Corn upon 
them if the Seed is freh; tor it it 
is two Years old, it will he apt to. 
come up' the hrit Year; and then 
in cutting the Corn, we ſhuuld do 

| U 2 them 
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them an Injury. This Plant alſo is 


of great Profit to be ſown in Cop-, 
pices, to be cut tor Poles and Hoops. 


There is of Aſh allo, one which is 
called the Flowring Aſh, and ano- 
ther which produces the Manna, 
both which may be inoculated up- 
on cur common Sort, or may be 
inarched upon it. The Aſh will 


allo grow by Layers, and from 


Truncions about two Inches Dia- 
meter, which two laſt Ways muſt 
be practiſed when the Leaves are 
eff There is a Plant which we 
call the Hild Aſh, or French ſh, 


or Luicken.tree, which is a Berry- 


bearing Plant; which ſee under the 


Word nut, where I ſhall have 


ocoaſion to mention it. 
FRESUWATER Soldier, 7s Stratio- 
tes, and Militaris Aizoides, which 
lee. | 
Frxtxcn Beans, or Kidney Beans, 
7s Phaliolus, which ſee. x 
 Faencu Lavender, or Caſſido- 
ny, is Stxchas, which ſee. 
FxeEncH, or Vine Leeks, 7s Am- 
pelograſſum, which ' ſee. | 
Frexncn Marigold, is Flos A- 
fricanus, which ſee. : 
FRENCH Mercury, is Mercuri- 
alis \ ulgaris mas & Fæmina, which 
„ 
Fxkxcu Sage, is Salvia Fruti- 
coſa lutea, and Verbaſcum Syl- 
veſtre, which fee. | 


Fatxcn Wheat, or Buck Wheat, 


7s Yragopyrum, which ſee. 
Feian's Cowl, is Arilarum. 
FRIAR's Crown, 75s Corona Fra- 
trum See its Management under 
th: Word Carduus. | 
Fnocpir, is Nymphza alba Mi- 
ni ma, or Mar ſus Karæ, which lee. 
PROG-Gras, or bad Graſs, is 
Gramen Junceum parvum, or 
Holo:tium Mattbioli, which ſee. 
Frog-Grats, or Graſs- wort, or 
Cra-Graſs, is Safficornia, which 


— 


Le. : 
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FkrrIIILARIA, is by/ſome called 
Flos Meleagridis, the Guim. ben 
Flower, the chequered Colours in 
that Flower, imitating the Feathers 


of that Bird; there are great Va. 


rieties of it, which have been late- 


ly raiſed from Seed; tis a beauti- 
ful Plant, which a Lover of Flow- 


ers ſhould not be without; *tis a 


bulbous Root, which does not love 


to be taken out of the Ground ; 


but to tranſplant it, take it up as 
ſoon as the Leaves and Stalks are 


withered : We ſhould ſow the Seed 
as ſoon as it is ripe, irom whence 
come great Varieties; this is allo 
called the Chequered Daffodil. 
FRITILIARIA Vulgaris. I he com- 
mon Fritillary hath a ſmall, round, 
white Root, made of two Pieces, 
as if it were eleft in the midſt, out 
of which Cleft the Stalk ſpring- 
eth a Foot high, or more, with 


ſome few Leaves diſperſed upon it; 


at the Top thereof, out of a Tuſt 
of four or five hollow, long, green, 
{harp-pointed Leaves, cometh the 
Flower, hanging down the Head, 
like to that of the ordinary Crown 
Imperial, conſiſting of fix Petals, 
of a ſullen reddiſh purple Colour, 
chequered with a deeper Purple; 
the inſide of the Flower is of a 
brighter Colour than the cutſide, 
with a Stile and ſix Chieves, tipt 
with yellow Pendents: After tne 
Flower is fallen, the Stile (which 
is the Seed-Veſlel) ſtandeth up- 
right, and containeth flat Seeds, 
like thoſe of a Tulip, but leſſer. 
The old Roots of this Sort will 
Yring two or three Flowers on one 
Stalk, and the Seeds Diverſities, 
Tome paler, and ſome brighter than 
others, and ſome flowering in 
March, a Month before others. 
FrITtiiiarta flore duphici Albi. 
cante. The double bluſh Fritilla- 
ry is in all the Parts like the 
former, only the Flower is double, 


conſiſting of twelve Leaves, or 


more, 
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The dark 
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more, of a pale purple, or bluiſh 
Colour, ſpotted as the other ; this 
is not accidental, but natural, and 
is conſtantly double. 
FRITILLARIA alba. The white 
Fritillary differeth chiefly from the 
firſt, in that the Leaves and Stalks 
are greener, and the Flower white: 


The Seeds of this, being ſowed, 
bring Varieties, ſome flowering a a 


Month before others, ſome bearing 
larger Flowers, and ſome two on 


one Stalk. 


FRIrIIILARIA flore luteo. The 
yellow Fritillary, is in all Things 
like the laſt, only the Flower of 
this on the outſide, as well as the 
inſide, is of a perfect yellow Co- 
lbour 4 | 

FritilLaklIa flore atro rubente. 
red Fritillary hath 
green Leaves, white, broader and 
ſhorter than the former; the Flow- 
er is larger, of a dusky red Co- 
Jour on the outſide, and Blood-red 
on the inſide, which falls away 
ſooner than thoſe of the other 
Sorts; and this is what the Val- 
loons have lately brought over, 
which they call the Black Fritilla— 


ry, a Flower of ſmall Beauty, and 


leſs Continuance. 
FRITIILILARAIA maxima rubra. The 


great red Fritillary is in all the 


Parts like the laſt deſcribed, but 
bigger; the Flowers alſo are larger, 
of a dark red Colour, uſually two 


or three upon one Stalk; a much 


better Flower than the laſt, but al- 
moſt as ſoon decaying. _ ; 
FriTilLakia flore luteo major. 


The great yellow Fritillary hath 


a bigger and broader Root thanany 
of the former; the Leaves are 
broader; ſhorter, and round-point- 
ed, the Stalk about two Foot high, 
and of a whiter green Colour than 
thoſe of the former ; the Flower is 
long, ſmall, and of a faint yellow 


Colour. 
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FzkrrII IAR IA flore luteo puncta- 
to. The ſpotted yellow Pritilla- 
ry hath round pointed, whirith 
green Leaves, like the laſt; the 
Flower is bigger and longer than 
any of the former, of a pale yel- 
low Colour, diverlly ſpotted and 
chequered, which addeth much to 
its theauty. 

FRTrIILARNIA lutea mavima Ita- 
lica. The great yellow Italian Fri- 
tillary hath darker green Leaves 
than the former, the Flower lorg- 
er, and of a dark yellowiſh purpie 
Colour, ſpotted with ſmall red 
Chequers. This is brought us out 
of Flanders, by the Name of the 
Sabella coloured Fritillary. 

Fritillaria Italica flore luteo 
viridi. The ſmal) Italian, y:llow- 
iſh green Fritillary, is like the Jail, 


but ſmaller; the Flowers arc ſmall 


and long, two or three on one Stalk, 
and turn up the trims of the 
Leaves, which are of a yellowijh 
green Colour, ſpotted with pur- 
ple, little reſpected, tor the Smell 
is very offenſive. 

FnxITIILAkIA anguſtifolia exotica 
viridi albicante multiplex. The 
exotick narrow-leaved Fritillary, 
with a whitiſh green double Flow- 
er, is of more Rarity than the tor- 
mer; it hath a tall Stalk, narrow 
green Leaves, and a large, ſhort, 
double Flower, of a ſullen whitith 
green Colour. 

FriTiLLaRia lutea Juncifolia Lu- 
ſitanica. The {ſmall yellow Fri— 
tillary of Pertugal, hath imaller and 
ſhorter round. pointed Leaves than 
any of the former; the Flower is 
alſo ſmall, of a yellow Co our, 
more ſpotted and chequered than 
any of the yellow Fritillaries. 

FRI TIL I ARIA Pyrenza, The black 
Fritillary, is in all Things like the 
yellowiſh green Sort, but that the 
Stalk: and Flowers are ſhorter than 
thoſe of the laſt, and of a dark, 
ſullen, blackiſh green Colour. 

„ Fri- 
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FkrriI ARIA Hiſpanica umbel- 


lifera. The Spanzſh black Fritilla- 
ry, only differeth. from the laſt, 
in that it is bigger, and beareth 
four or five Flowers, hanging round 
about the Stalk, like thoſe of the 
Crown Imperial. | 5 
The early Kinds of Fritillaries 
flower about the End of March or 
Beginning of April; the other after 
thoſe are paſt, for the Space of a 
Month, one after another 5 the 
great yellow is the laſt, whoſe 
Time of flowering is in the End 
of May. SS 
The Roots loſe their Fibres, as 
ſoon as the Stalks are dry, and may 
then, or any Time before the Mid- 
dle of Auguſt, be taken up. and 
kept dry for ſome Time, but if 
taken up too ſcon, or kept too long 
out of Ground, will either periſh, 
or be much weakened ; therefore 
take them not up before the Mid- 
dle of July, nor keep them out of 
the Ground aſter the Beginning of 
Arguſt; they may be ſet among or- 
dinary Tulips, and other Roots 


that loſe their Fibres, or in the 


Beds of Parterre Works, where 
the Nakedneſs of the Stalks (eſpe- 
cially of thoſe of the firſt Kind) 
may be covered with the Leaves 
of others. | 5 

There are many more Diverſi. 
ties of theſe Fritillaries raiſed from 
the Seeds of the beſt Kinds, be- 
ing ſowed, preſerved, and ordered 


in the ſame Manner as thoſe of 


Tulips. Thoſe who deſire to 
practiſe the ſowing of ſuch Seeds, 
I refer to the general Directions, 
under the Word 1#lips. | 
Fririltania Craſſa, is by ſome 
{ſuppoſed to be a Kind of Apoci- 
num, becauſe the Seed Pods of i: 
are filled with a Cotton-like Sub- 
ſtance joining to the Seeds: We 
have two Sorts of it, the greater 
and the leſſer, which both flower 
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in our Stoves; and ſome have made 


a third Sort, which they call Mon- 
ſtrous, becauſe the Leaves or Stems 
are flat, and wider than ordinary; 


but this is only accidental in the 


leſſer Kind, which is the moſt com- 


mon; their Leaves, or rather their 
Stems, are very ſucculent and juicy, 


as thick as one's Finger in the {mall 


Sort, but nuch bigger in the o- 


ther; theſe Stems or Leaves in ei- 
ther may be cut from a Plant, and 


after lying two or three Days to 


dry, may be ſet in light Earth, and 
they will take Root, and the large 
Sort will ſoon bloſſom freely. This 
I firſt, brought into England, 
from whence the Curious have 
been furniſhed ; the Flowers ef 
both are party-· coloured, much like 
the Flowers of our common PFri— 
tillaries, but open themſelves flat, 


and ſmell like Carrion; give theſe 


no Water in Winter, for they muſt 
be kept very warm and dry ; but 
in the Summer, water them like 
the Ficoides. | 
FnITIILILARY, or Chequered Daffo- 
dil, is Fritillaria, which fee. 
FRUAEN HA, or Frumentacea 
means Botanically, whatever Plants 
produch geniculated or Fnotted, 
or Joirted Stalks, with Reed-like 
Leaves, and whoſe Seed is uſeful 
to make Pultage or Bread, growing 
upon Spikes or Juba, ſuch as Wheat, 
Barley, Millet, Ce. 
FR Urs, in Engliſh, Corn. 
Favstzs,1i;nifes all Herbs which 
grow tor the Suſtenance of Man- 
kind, or is a nourithirg Food for 
him; it is generally taken for Corn, 
and ſome make a Difference be- 
tween Fruges and Corn, ard Fru 
ges and Fuile, | 
FR Ir, zs Fructus, which ſee. 
Fu ucrus, in Eugliſb, the [rut, 
is that Part of a Tree which is the 
Receptacle of the Seed. 2nd is, for 
the molt Part, the moſt {ucculent 
7 Fart 
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Part of a Tree; ſuch is the Apple, 
the Pear, the Plumb, the flethy 
or ſucculent Parts of which are 
neceſſary for the Nouriſhment of 
the Seed. This Fruit is an annual 
Part of a Plant, immediately com- 
ing from, or ſucceeding the Flow- 
er, which, as ſoon as it comes to 
Perfection, falls of its own accord 
from its Mother-Plant, and being 
received by the Earth, produces a 
new Plant. 

FrxuTEx, in Engliſh, a Shrab, 


is a general Term uſed to denote 


ſuch Plants as are the next below 
the Dignity of Trees, but imi- 
tate them in their bringiag of 
wooddy Branches; theſe are alſo 
like Trees perennial, and make 
larger Buſhes than what one may 
call Under-Shrubs; the Shrubs have 
no Stem nor Body like a Tree, but 
grow like Bruſhes, from the Root, 
as Gooſeberries, Currants, Roſes, 
Sc. The Under-Shrubs are til] leſs 
than them, but attempt the ſame 
Mode of Growth, fuch is Sage, 
Lavender, &c. See Suffrutex. 
Fxurtex Coronarius Cluſii, zs 
Syringa alba. 5 
Fxurkx Impatiens, or Stir pani- 
mans, which Parkinſon calls in Eng- 
liſo, the Shrinking Shrub, is a Plant 
ſo ſtrange in its Kind, that I cannot 
let it pais; he tells us, That ſome 
of our Engliſh, who went abroad 
with Sir James Lancaſter, found 
this Plant near the Sea-Shoar, on 
the Eaſt Side of the Ifle of NM²i- 
cabar, and alſo upon the Iſland 
Sombrezc, near Sumatra in the Eaſt- 
Indies; he tells us, the Plant was 
about about two Foot high, at the 
Top of which grew four or five 
Branches full of Leaves, like thoſe 
of Myrtle, but as green as Sorrel, 
and as full of Juice or Sap, which 
Plants being ſtruck by any Acci- 
dent, would immediately ſhrink 
down into the Ground, as low as 
the Top Branches would let them, 
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and aſter a little Time would riſe 
up again to the former Heigl.t; 
the Reaſon whereof was, That eve- 
ry Plant grew out of the Mouth 
or Belly of a long, living Worm 
within the Earth, which drew 
down the Plant whenit was touch- 
ed; but in the older Plants, the 
Worms were conſumed; and the 


Roots of thoſe old Plants, after 


being plucked up a Day or two, 
became as hard as Coral, but the 
young Plants remained as wooddy 
as other Shrubs. 8 

FxuTEx Senſibilis, 7. e. Herba 
Mimoſa, or Herba Viva. See 
Aſchynomene. 

PrRUMENTUM Indicum, or Mais, 
in Engliſb, is Turkey Wheat, or In- 


dian Wheat, is the largeſt Kind of 


Corn that is known, both in the 
Plant and in the Grain, the Plant 
growing ſometimes nine Foot high. 
it we ſow it in March, or the Be- 
ginning of April, it will ripen with 
us, if the Summer be not over 
wet. There is one Thing remark- 


able in this Corn, the Female Parts | 


of the Flowers, which bring the 
Grain, are remote from the Male 
Parts of the Flowers, which bring 
the Farina fecundans, as the Male 
and Female k loſſoms in Cucumber 
Plants or Melon Plants; but in 
this Turkey Wheat we fee no Petals 
to the Female Parts of the Flow- 
ers, but ſome fine white Threds 


only, which lead to the Ovaries of 


the Plant. 

FrUMENTUM, as well as Fruges 
a Fruendo, ſignifying to be erjo;- 
ed or uſed, and is the fame with 
the Greek Lr, which we read 
Cibus and Frumentum; this has 
been frequently taken to ſignity 
Wheat only, but I rather ſuppoſe 
it means any Sort of Corn which 


is uſeful to Mankind for his Food, 


than any particular Sort of Grain: 


And by the way, one nray obſerve, 


that what the Italiaus, who follow 
„ the 
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the Latins, call Grano, they alſo 
call Fourmento, and the French 
trom them, Frument. See Triti- 
cum. _ 
Fucvus Herba, is Anchuſa. 
Fucys Marinus, is called in 
Greek, gun Sando on, 7. e. Phy- 
cos Thalaſſion, which tho' we call 
24 Iced, is rather to be underſtood 
the larger Sea Plants, or as we may 
call them, Sea Shrubs, than the 
ſmaller, which are Sea Herbs, as 
Pliny tells us. Alga and Phycos are 
not the ſame, but the firſt an Herb, 
and the other a Shrub, L7b. 13. cap. 2. 
1 he Sea Weed, however, or Sea 
Wreck, which we know the moſt 


of, is growing plentifully on the 
Sea Shoar, near Harwich; it 1s of 


divers Sorts, all which ſeem to be 
rather Leaves of Plants, than Plants 
themſelves, but very much divid- 
ed, and cut irregularly, mealuring 
ſomctimes three Foot in Length, 
without any Stem to ſupport them, 
and ſeem to be made pliable, on 


purpoſe to move as the Surges of 


the Sea direct them; in the Divi- 
ſions of theſe Plants, are Knots as 
large as Hazle-Nuts, in which the 
Seed has been found ; at the Bot- 
tom of theſe is the Root, which 
faſtening it, ſelf to a bit of Stone 
or Pebble, ſo that the Plants are fre- 

quently wail.'d from Place to Place; 


but mcſt commonly we find the 


Roots faſtened to the Rocks, with- 
out leemingly penetrating the Stone, 
but ſpreading its Fibres flat upon 
the Surface, and by that Means 
holding it tail, that the Plants can- 
nut be ſeparated from the Stone, 
without breaking them. Of this 
Nature likewile are the Sea Belts, 
which I have ſometimes found 
upon the Sea Shoar , above ſe- 
ven Foot long, and above three 
Inches wide, 
Edges, and only taking Root on a 
(mall Pebble, as big as a ſmall 
Wall nut. We have allo the Oy- 


a very great Length, 


furbelow'd on the 
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ſter· Weed, which ſome call the Seas | 


Lettuce ; and ſome others of that 


great Curioſity, that it I was to 


live near the Sea, I ſhould be temp- 
ted to make a Sait-Water Pond to 


keep them in ; all theſe are of great 


Ule for Manuring of Land, and 
their Varieties are very ſurpriſipg. 
Fucvs Marinus five Alga Ma- 


rina graminea. Wreck, or Sea Weed 


07 Graſs. The roundiſh Roots here- 
of are hairy, and blackiſh on the 
outſide, from whence riſe up ma- 
ny imall, round, and long, white 
bairy Heads, breaking out at the 
Sides, as it were into Branches; at 
the Lops whereof ſtand three or 
four very long and narrow, ſoft 
green Leaves, ſomo being an Ell or 


more long, and about an Inch 


broad; this hath neither Seed nor 
Stalk, but lieth on the Ground un- 
til the Tyde raiſe it en the Water, 
which being broken by the Force of 
the Waves, is carried to the Shoar, 
where it is kept for many | hings. 
Focus Marinus Craſſus latito- 
lius. Eroad and thick Sa- Girdle. 
T his differeth from the former, in 
that the Root is wholly fibrous, 
the Stalk riſing from thence, thick 
and round, two or. three Inches 


high; and the Leaf, which is ſome- 


times but one, and ſeldom two, of 


even {e- 
veral Feet long, and above four 


Inches broad, equal from a little a- 
bove the Setting to the End, but 


lomewhat waved or crumpled on 
the Edges, being thick, and of a 
deep green Colour, ſo ſoft and 
moilt while it is freſh, that it is 
like unto moiſt Glue or Jelly, and 
will hardly dry, unleſs it lie long 
in the Sun, and will not be fit to 
be kept without rotting, until af- 
ter many Days drying. 

Fucus Marinus ſatiſſimo tenui- 
folio. Broad and thin Sea-Girdle. 
T his is in all Things like the laſt, 
but that the Leaves are thinner, 

| | broader 
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broader and ſhorter, yet crumpled 
on the Edges, of a paler green Co- 
Jour, and is like unto thin Parch- 


ment. , | f 


Fucus alatus five phoſganoides. 


Winged Sea Girale. This cleaveth 


unto Stones and Shells of Fiſhes, 
both in the deeper and ſhallower 
Places of the Sea, having a round, 
dark, reddiſh Stalk, of the Big- 
nels. of a Gooſe-Quill, which be- 
ing grown to the full Length, is 


very weak, lying on the Ground, 
_ unleſs the Water raiſe it, and an 


Eli-long 3 on each Side whereof 
all che whole 


Parchment, with Veins therein, 
which being like the Feather of an 
Arrow, is {mall below, and broad- 
er above equally, to the Top, of 
two or three Inches Breadth; the 
Leaves that grow next the Ground 
are many, and ſome are ſet alſo on 
the Stalk, of a yellower greeniſh 
Colour, and of an Hand's Breadth, 
being four, fix, or eight Inches 
long, of a skinny · Subſtance, like 
unto the other Girdles : The 
Stalk doth very well reſemble a 
two-edged Sword, and is uſed to 
be dreſſed and eaten by the Inha- 
bitants of the Sea, Coaſts where it 
groweth, after it is cleared from 
the skinny Wings; and bath a lit- 
tle ſweet Taſte with the Saltneſs, 
which maketh it the more accept- 
able. 

Fu cvs maximus Polyſeydes. 
Great Sea-Girdles, with many La- 
bels, The Manner of growing 
hereof, and the Uſe likewiſe, is 
alike with the laſt, bit the greateſt 
of all theſe Sorts of Sea-Weeds, 


having a Stalk as thick as that of 
Angelica , of a brown Colour, 


like a Cheſnut on the outſide, and 
ſo are the round Lea es, which are 
three or four Cubits long, being 


not ſo thick as one's little Finger, 
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and ending in ſeveral broad and 
ſhort, skinny Labels, in like Man- 
ner as the lower Part of the Sword- 
Hangers, which are of a yellowiſh 
Colour. Both theſe laſt dorts were 
ſent unto Baubinus, from Aberdeen 
in Scetland, by Doctor Cargillus; 
and as it ſeemeth, this and the 
ſecond are ſomewhat differing from 
Mr. Johnſon's Figure and Delcrip- 
tion, which containeth both of 
them in one, altho' his groweth 
from azRoot, and this from Shells. 

Fucus Marinus ſecundus Dodo- 
nei. Narrow, long, and thick Sea- 
Girdles, The Root hereof is round 
and flat, from whence ſpring two 
or three narrow, thick Leaves, a- 
bout a Foot and a half long, di- 
vided into many flat, thick Thongs, 
like Leather, ſome long and ſome 
ſhort, and they again divided into 


| ſmaller ones; this hath but few or 


no ſwoln Parts thereon. But there 
is another of this Sort, that hath 
ſhorter and narrower Leaves, the 
Stalks ending all in ſwoln Points. 
Fucus membranaceus Ceranoi- 
des. Sea-Weed, with skinny Horns. 
This hath a Stalk a little above an 
Hand's Breadth long, and an Inch 
and a half broad, divided into 
many Branches, ſome broader, and 
others narrower, varying wonder- 
fully, each whereof endeth in ſe. 
veral ſhort Parts, like unto ſmall 
Horns : Hereof are ſeen ſeveral 
Sorts, differing ſome what, tho' not 
much one from anotlier, and are 
uſed to take away the hurtful Long- 
ings of Women with Child. 
Fvcus Maritimus Gallopavonis 
pennas referens. The Peacock's- Fra- 
ther. This alſo is of a skinny Sub- 
ſtance, ſpreading it ſelf by little 


and little, wide abroad, cut into 


many Jags, which end in half Cir. 
cles, lying ſometimes one upon 
another; whereon are ſet many 

„ ſeeming 
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ſeeming circular Spots and Strokes 


of !cycral Colours, and of differ - 
ing Bigneſs one from another, like 
as is leen in the Peacock's Fea- 
thers; this groweth to the Rocks 
in the Sea; ſomewhat like hereun- 
to there is allo a certain Bark taken 
from Scolops that breed on the 
fame Rocks. x 


Fucus Marinus lactuca Marina 


dictus. Oſier green, or Sea-Let-. 
tuce. The Oyſter green, as all 
know, is a ſoit, tender Herb, grow- 
ing on Rocks, with thin, crump- 
Jed, and dark green Leaves, like 
unto the CurPd-Lettuce, and hath 
neither Stalk nor Root, but grow- 
ing, as moſt of theſe Sea-Weeds do, 
upon Rocks and Stones. it 
Focus live Alga intubacea. 
Sea CurPd Endive. I he Sea CurPd 
Endive hath ſeveral long and round 
Leaves lying on the Grourd, and 
ſhooting forth others on all Sides, 
as it runneth thereon, ſending out 
fmall Fibres from the Joints, un- 
der the Leayes, which are dented 
round at the Sides, making the Pro- 
portion of a Ragged Staff, as it is 
painted on every Leaf. | 

Fuca Demonum, 1. e. Hyperi- 
cum. 


Fvir60 Thuris, in Engliſb the 


Scot of the Tree Thus or Oliba- 
num, formerly a Thing of Uſe. 
Futo Indis, 7. e. Roſa Japoni- 
ca, five Malya arborea Japonen- 
ſis. See Rola Cinenſis. 
| Fomitaxy, 72s Fumaria. 
FumMaria, allo call'd Fumus Ter- 
ræ, and in Greek, xa Tos, and xam- 
noy, and in Engliſh, Fumitary ; it is 
a Plant which gives us great Varie- 
ties, fome ibrous rooted, and o- 
thers with tuberous and bulbous 
Roots ; their Flowers too are vari- 
ous, and ſome of them well enough 
becoming a Garden; they are al] 
raiſed from Seed ſown in the 
Spring. : 
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FunARLA vulgaris. Common Fi- 
mitary. Our common Fumitary is 
a tender ſappy Herb, ſending ſorth 
from one ſquare, ſlender, weak 
Stalk, and leaning downwards on 
all Sides, many Branches two or 
three Foot long, with finely-cut 
and jagged Leaves, of a whitiſh, 
or rather bluiſh Sea-green Colour, 
like unto Coriander Leaves; at 
the Tops of the Branches ſtand 
many {mall Flowers, as it were ina 
Spike, one above another, made 
like little Birds, of a reddiſh pur. 
ple Colour, with whitiſh Bellies: 
After which come ſmall round 
Husks, containing ſmall, blackiſh 
Seed; the Root is yellow, ſmall, 
and not very long, full of Juice 
while it is green, but quickly pe. 
riſhing with the ripe Seed. In the 


Corn Fields of Cornwall this bear- 


eth white Flower s. 
FU MARIA minor ſive tenuifolia. 


Fine leafed Fumitary. This ſmall 


Fumitary groweth not ſo high, but 
more upright than the former, 
with ſlender, ſquare Stalks, whoſe 
lower Leaves are very like unto 
thoſe of the former Fumitary, and 


of the ſame Colour, but ſmaller ; 


but thoſe that grow aboye upon 
theStalk are ſmaller and finer cut in, 
and the higher the finer and ſmaller, 
the higheſt even as {mall as Fennel 
Leaves: The Flowers grow in the 
ſame Manner that the others do, 
but rather more cloſe together, of 
a deeper reddiſh Purple, mix'd 
with white and yellow; the Seed 
and Root is ſmall and white, but 
like the former; this is not altoge- 
ther ſo bitter, but more ſharp than 
the other. | 
Fumaria major Critica. Candy 
Fumitary, This Candy Fumitary 
groweth with crooked, bowing 
iquare Stalks, like the common, 
and of the ſame Height; the 
Leaves are as finely cut in and di - 
vided as the laſt, and of the {ame 


Colour, 
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Colour but ſomewhat harder, and 


not ſo tender and ſappy; the 
Flowers at the tops of the Branches 
are like the other for Form, but of 
a white Colour, marked with 
bluiſh” Spots; the Seed and Roots 
differ not from the former. 
Furaria lutea Montana. Yel- 
low Fumitary, The yellow Fumi- 
tary groweth like the other Fumi- 
taries, about a Foot high, with 
many Leayes like unto the common 
Fumitary, or like unto thoſe of 
the Fumaria Bulboſa, or Radix 


Cava, the hollow Root, but ſmal- 


ler, and of the ſame bluiſh green 
Colour with them : The Flowers 
are yellow, and in ſome Places 


white, and grow at the Tops of the 


Branches like the other, in Form 
of little Birds, as Matthiolus ſet- 
teth it forth, both by his Deſerip- 
tion and Figure; but Lobel and 


| Lagdunenſis lay they are Star-Fa- 


thion, like unto the Chelidonium 
minus, or ſmall Pile-wort z and yet 
both of them give the Figures of 
Matthiolus, with the Flowers of 
common Fumitary, like little Birds, 


and not Star-Faſhion like the Pile. 
wort : After the Flowers are paſt, 


come {mal} Horns of long Pods, 
like unto the Chelidonium majus, 
or Radix cava, but leſſer, wherein 
is contained ſmall, whitiſh, green 
and round, and ſomewhat Alattiſh 
Seed : The Root is compoled of 
many long, white Strings, and 
thick Fibres buſhing thick together, 
which periſheth not as the former, 
but abideth many Years, ſhooting 
torth new Stalks, the old ones al- 
ways periſhing. 

 Fumaria ſiliquoſa Americana. 
Indian Fumitary, The Stalk here- 
of riſeth to be about a Foot high, 


the Leaves are in Form and Colour 
like the ordinary, or the laſt, but 


larger, enduring, green all the Win. 
ter ; the Flowers grow Spike-Fa- 
mion on the Top of the Stalk, 


formed like thoſe of the hollow 


Root, whoſe Bellies are bluſh, and 
Mouths are Gold or pale yellow; 
the Seed is contained in crookęed 
long Pods, being round, flattiſh 
and yellowiſh; the Root is thick 
and fibrous, the whole Plant is 
more bitter than the ordinary, and 
therefore more effectual. 

FARA alba latifolia. Climbing 
Fumitary, The climbing Fumitary 
riſeth up with ſmall ſlender Stalks, 
not able to ſuſtain themſelves, but 
catching hold by certain ſmall 
Tendrels it ſendeth forth at the 
Ends of the ſmaller Branches, on 
any Thing that ſtandeth nigh unto 
it, whereby it climbeth up the 
Hed ges or other Herbs; it ſendeth 
forth ſeveral Stalks of ſmall Leaves, 
ſet two er three, or more toge- 
ther, not dented or divided on the 
Edges at all, of a bluiſu green Co- 
Jour, very like unto Fumitary ; at 
the Tops likewiſe of the (mall 
Branches, come forth many ſmall, 
white Flowers, tipt with Bluſh, 
ſet together nothing like the tor- 
mer, but made like ſmall, long, 
hollow Husks, or Bell-Flowers, end- 
ing in five ſmall Points; after which 
come ſmall Seed, incloſed in ſmall, 
broad Husks or Pods ; the Root is 
ſmall and long, growing down 
deep into the Ground, and abideth 
the Winter, ſhooting forth new 
Branches, for the old periſh every 
Year. 

FUMARIA tuberoſa flore viridi. 
Bulbous Fumitary with a green Fluw- 
er. This hath ſeveral green Stalks, 
with ſuch like Leaves thereon, as 
the ſmail hollow Root hath, but 
ſomewhat larger and greener ; at 
the Tops of the Stalks tand imall, 
greeniſh Flowers at ſcveral Places, 
with teveral ſmall green Leaves ſet 
under them; the Root is two or 
three Times bigger than tc Root 
of the ſmall Capues labacga radice, 
but yellow, like unto it, and the 

Stalks, 
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Stalks, with Leaves and Flowers, 


periſhing as quickly as the others. 


Fumaria tuberoſa Americana. 


| Knobbed Indian Fumitary, This 


Kind of Fumitary hath two ſmall, 
round, ſolid Roots, like the Teſti- 


cles, with ſeveral ſmall Fibresthere- 


at, from between which riſeth up 
a Stalk of many winged Leaves, 


two ſet together at a Joint, vari- 


oully divided, and fo. ſmall, that 
they almoſt reſemble Juniper Leaves 
of bluiſh green Colour ; the Flow- 
ers have many Colours in them, 
but ſuppoſed of ſome to be but 


white; it is almoſt without either 
Scent or Taſte. | 


* 


Funcus, the Latin Name for 


what the Greeks call uvzires, which 


the Itallans call Funghi, the Eng- 


Tiſh call Muſhroom, is a very nume- 


rous Tribe, which ſome rather look 
upon as an Excreſſence of the 
Earth, than a Plant; but ſince we 


can propagate every diſtin& Sort of 


it, as well as other Plants, it is 
evident, that it is not a Thing of 
Chance. I have particularly treat- 
ed of it in my Philoſophical Account 
ef the Works of Nature, and in my 
Monthly Writings have given an Ac- 
count of the Method of raiſing 
that Sort which is the heſt known 
edible Sort in England; which 1 
have there explained at large, from 
the Method practiſed about Paris, 


and from my own Experience, o 


that I have been the Occaſion of 
making now the Muſhroom fa- 
miliar in our Gardens. But in a 
particular Manner, Mr. hit mill, 
an extraordinary Gardener at H. x- 
ton, has ſignalized himſelf in the 
producing great Quantities of them 
all the Year about, ſo large, firm, 
and well taſted, that they excel 
any that I have taſted any where; 
tho' this Dainty has been always 
with us in the Autumn in cur 
Fields, and common enough upon 


old hot Beds that have not been 


». 
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well made; yet I conceiye they 


have not lo generally been approy- 
ed as they are at this Time, for two 
Reaſons: The Firſt is, becauſe 
there are ſo many Sorts in the 
Fields which are like one another 
to the Eye, but ſome of them ſo 
poiſonous, that by miſtaking the 
true Sort, ſeveral People have been 
poiſoned: And in the next Place, 
thoſe which come from old decayed 


hot Beds, are apt to taſte ſtrong of 
the Dung; but now both theſe 


Difficulties are got over, and we 
can eat them ſafely, and of a good 
Reliſh, they are become almoſt a 


common Food. Of theſe Muſh- 


rooms, which firſt ſhew themſelves 
in Buttons, and then ſpread and 
open into Caps, as they are called, 
like Umbrello's ; there are many 
Sorts that are white fleſh'd, of the 
edible Kinds; there are thole 
which are called the Boleti, which 
are reddiſh Coated; and the Ca- 
priolini, which are yellowiſh Coat- 
ed, and the. Cocci, which are red- 
diſh Coated, as alſo the Richione, 
which is extreamly good, and the 


Digitelli, or fingered Muſhroom, 


much admired by the Italians, one 
whereof will ſuffice a Man; the 
true Boletus of the Ancients comes 
out of the Ground in the Shape of 
an Egg, and white; but as it grows 
and ſpreads, the white Skin breaks 
off, and diſcovers the fleſhy Part 
of a yellow Colour, like the Volk of 
anEgg; this comes to be very large, 
and is the beſt Kind of the Cocci. 


We have beſides them, the Morel- 


les, which are extraordinary good, 
but the beſt of all are the J ruffles, 
or Jartuffi, as the Italians call them; 
all which I can now raiſe as well as 
common Muſhrooms, and hope to 
ſee them in as great VFlenty : The 
Truffles are called in Latin, Tube- 
ra, which ſee. There are many 
poiſonous Kinds, of which Crepi- 

tus 


—_. 
tus Lupi, or Fungus Ovatus is one, 
in Engliſh, Puff- Ball. DI 
Funcus. ſhe Muſhroom. They 
are called by the Arabians, Hater 


and Father, the Italians, Fonghi ; 


the Spaniards, Hongos, Cogome- 
los, and Clibergvasz the French, 
Champignons, Potrions and Mon- 
cerons; the Germans, properly 
Schwem, and particulary Heyder- 
ling, and the Dutch, Campernoe- 


len Pſifferling. In handling of 


theſe Muſhrooms, I ſhall take the 
following Method. | - 
Some of this Kind grow bigger 
than others, and ſome more toppe 
or ſpiring; and ſome are parted as 
it were into Diviſions, makivg it 
ſeem like unto an Honey-Comb, 
and therefore are called Favagin- 
oſi, but are not dangerous, as Ger- 
rard ſaith; for Cluſrus putteth it as 
one of his principal, or firſt Kinds 
of edible Muſhrooms, and faith it 
ſeemeth to be that which Dalecham- 
pins calleth Spongioſus, and the 
Italians Spongiola, and the French, 
Morilles. becauſe the Head doth 
well reſemble a Mulberryz and 
Camerarius ſaith, are called Mor- 
chell by the Germans, who are 
much delighted with them. 
Another Kind is more ſharp and 
ſpiring than any of the reſt of the 
edible Kinds, and ſmall with al. 
Another, whoſe outſide is of a 
whitiſh brown Colour, is more 
Steeple-faſhioned, and bigger, and 
is therefore called Piramidalis, and 
are as good. as any of the former, 
being the greateſt of the fourth 
Sort of Claſius his edible Muſh- 
rooms. | 
Another Sort of Muſhrooms is 
round, ſomewhat ſoft and whitiſh, 
having a Slit on the Edges uſually, 
and are called St. George's Muſh- 
70cms, becauſe they grow up chiet- 
ly about that Time; this is the 
third Kind of edible Muſhrooms 
With Cluſius. 
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Another is cornered either more 


or leſs, and ſome jagged about 


the Edges, having longer and 
thorter Stalks, and ſome of them 
taller or lanker than others, which 
are often found under Elms and 
white Poplar Lrees, and therefore 
called Furgus Populuens : Yet Cæ- 
ſalpinus ſaith, That at Turin, thoſe 
that grow under the Poplar-trees 
are niſliked, which Thing provy- 
eth my former Aſſertion, I hat the 
Air and Soil bettereth many of 
thoſe Kinds. | 

There is a Kind of Muthroom, 
called by the Grecians in former 
Times, ehrt, and T:Cixo7, and 
by Pliny, Feuicx, in Latin, which 
may be called Cup Muſhrooms in 
Engliſp, for they do grow out of 
the ſolid Ground, whereunto they 
adhere ſo ſtrongly, that hardly 
without breaking they can be got 
up, ſticking to the Earth by cer- 
tain {ma)l Fibres that are almoſt 
inſenſible, and ſpreading low upon 
the Ground, without any Stalk, 
into broad, deep, and hollow Cup- 
like .Pieces ; the Brims or Edges 


: whereof are either plain or crump- 


led, er cornered, and containing 
many Times within the Hollow- 
neſs, three or four Ounces of Rain- 
Water, eſpecially the greater of 
them, which by Reaſon of the 
thick, skinny, or fleſhy Subſtance 
thereof, corrupt not, nor the 
Water therein reſerved for à long 
Time; being white on the out- 
ſide, and reddiſh within, and are 
found growing in the Fields of 
Italy, in ſeveral Places by the 
Pathways, as Columna ſaith, and 
certainly determineth them to be 
the true Fezicæ of the Ancients and 
Pliny. Hereof likewiſe he faith 
there is another Sort, which 1s more 
crumpled or divided into many 
folded Parts, not elſe differing in 
Subſtance, and are thought to be 
none of the pernicious Sorts, be- 

| cauſe 
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cauſe they are not moiſt or gluti- 
nous in handling, and do not rot, 
but endure a long Time, and be- 
come wholly dry. Dodonæus took 


the Fuſſe-Balls to be it, but errone- 


ouſly. 

Another Sort is ſomewhat flat 
on the Head, alittle turned in like 
the Navel, and are of an unequal 

Size, being browniſh, greeniſh, or 
yelio Coated, whereof the 


with 
large is called the Frow's iviuſhroom, 


and the firſt of the thirteenth Sort 
with Cliqius. | 
Another likewiſe not ſo flat 


throughout, but round in the Body, 


and ſometimes torn on the. Edges, 
of a pale brown Colour, and ſpot- 
= with white; this is called Tu- 
croſus Fungus. | 
There is another called by Cor- 
dus Boleti, and by others Fungi 


nEmorum, which is almoſt round 


and white, ſpotted with yellowiſh 


— ſome of them big- 


r than others; thoſe growing un- 
der Beech trees are redder than 


others, whereof ſome are choice in 
eating them, rather taking the pale 


than the redder. 
Another Sort is called Capreoli. 
ni, differing not much from {ome 


of the laſt, but in. being yellower 


above, and browner underneath, 
being the twelfth with Claſius. 
Another Sort groweth in Woods 


about the Beginning of Summer, 


and for their Redneſs above are 
called red Muſhrooms, altho' both 
the Stalk and the under Part be 
not ſo full of Stripes. 

A twelfth Sort Tragus calleth 
Vulgares Amanitæ vel Boleti, and 
aro called the moſt common allo 
by. Lobel ard-ethers. 

Another Sort being round, and 


2 little flat above, are all hairy, 
aud of a bluſh Colour, and are 
therefore called Villoſi, or Hirſuti 
Cervini Fungi ; and ſome of them 
will be blackiſh alſo; ſome alſo 
will grow two together, 
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Another is leſs hairy, but other- 
wiſe much like the laſt, whereof 
ſome are mixed with white, pale 
and brown, and ſome are. ſmooty 
withal, with many blackiſh purple 
Lines underneath, and are called 


Fir Muſhrooms, becauſe they al- 


was grow in the Fir-tree Woods. 
There is another which is called 
the Goat's-Hoof, becauſe it is cut 


in on the Edges into ſuch Parts, 


that it very well reſemblethit, be- 


ing brown above, and white un- 


derneath, and more torn on the 
Edges when it groweth old, than 
while it is young and new ſprung 
up. 

gf Sort hath the Stalk 
ſomewhat bigger in the lower Part 
than the upper Bole is, and much 


diſcoloured with blue, green and 


brown, or in ſome yellowiſh, the 


upper Part of the Bole being brown, 


and without any Lines underneath. 
Cluſius thinketh that this Sort com- 


eth neareſt unto the Amanita of 


Paulus Egineta. | 

There are two other Sorts of ſo 
delicatea Taſte, that they arc eat- 
en raw; the one is flat at the Head, 
and of a reddiſh Colour, giving a 
ſweet Milk when it is broken, and 
is the ſixth Sort of Tragus; the 
other is great, white and round, 
ſmelling very ſweet, and called 
Richione, as Baptiſta Porta. ſaith, 
that is, the King of Muſhrooms, 
and for the pleaſant Taſte may be 
given to the Sick without Danger. 

Then there is one which Cæſalpi- 
nus calleth Lingua, growing on the 
Bodies of Cheſnut trees, whole 
Stalk is not ſo red as the true Bole- 
tus, and the Head is lomewhat 
reſto ci 

And then there is the. true Bole- 


tus of the Ancients, which is of 


{o delicate a Taſte, that they that 


are accuſtomed. to the Feeding on 


Muſhrooms, deſire them more than 
any, and can never be ſatisfied with 
| them; 
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them; which Claudius Cæſar found 
to his Coſt, being killed with 
them: They are as white as an 
Egg, and of the ſame Form when 


or three Days, the white Skin or 
Coat breaketh above, and ſheweth 
yellow, like the Volk of an Egg; 
which then groweth greater, and in- 
to the Form of Muſhrooms( the white 
Skin falling away by little and little) 
being raiſed ſomewhat higher in 
the Middle, and of ſo Gold a yel- 
low Colour, that it teemeth deep- 
er coloured than the Saffron it ſelf, 
and leſs yellow underneath, with 
as many Lines as in other Muſh- 
rooms; the Stalk likewiſe is yel- 
low, and an Inch thick, when it 
groweth old, it breaketh into three 
or four Parts, and loſeth the freſh 
Colour above, becoming more 
pale, and underneath almoſt white; 
theſe being dreſſed and ſerved as a 
Diſh to the Table where Cluſius 
was, ſeemed unto him to be co- 
loured with Saffron. 

There is fome that are called 
Porcini or Suilli, Swines Muſh- 
rooms, which are fomewhat point- 
cd, and of a ſmoaky Colour, ſpotted 
with white, and underneath with 
blackiſh Lines; the upper Part in 
ſome will be red. but Cz/alpinus 
ſaith, that thoſe which were call'd 
Suilli, or Porcini with them, were 
of a browniſh ycllow above, and 
of an Aſh-colour underneath. 

Then are there ſuch which thoſe 
of Naples call Conocielle, as Zap- 


tiſta Porta ſaith ; and peradventure 


may be thote that Cala pnus feirh 
were called Scarogia, growing in 
Meadows, the Bead beirg broad, 


and the Stalk very long, and or 


divers Colours; this with Ciuftus, 
is his eighteenth. 

Another Sort is called Querci- 
nus Diplacoides by Clamna the 


Head hereof is white, an like un- 


to the ordinary Sort tor Form, 


but the Top is, brown, and grow- . 
eth to be ſpotted; but the chiefeſt 


Matter of Difference is in the 


Stalk, which hath about the Mid- 
they firſt ſpring up, but after two 


dle of it, or higher, a certain hol- 


low Diſh, like as the Teaſel ſeem- 


eth to haye, being rough and brown 
about the Erims; the lower Part 


of the Stalk is as it were knobbed 


and blackiſh next to the Ground, 
with ſome hairy Fibres there- 
at, it groweth among Oaks ; this 


may be called the Teaſel or Baton 
Muſhroom. 

There is another that groweth 
on the Lurch-tree, beſides the Aga- 
rick, which is of an huge Size, 
containing thirty Pound in Weight, 
as Matthivlus {aith, and is of a 
Gold yellow Colour, ſometimes 
torn about the Edges, and is moſt 


. pleaſant. | | 
Then there is another called A- 


cris or Piperitis, and peradventure 
may be that which Cordas on Dioſ- 
corides calleth Piperis Sapore, be- 
ing a white Muſhroom, and taſting 
tharp, and hot like Pepper. 

1 here is another Sort which Cæ- 
ſalpinus 1aith, the vulgar People cal- 
led Prunuli, being very ſmall, of 
an Aih-colour, and very ſweet in 
Scent. : 

Another is branched, and is the 
nineteenth with luſtaus, being in 


tome yellow, in others reddiſh, 


and in others of a pale white, 
which they call the Goat's Beard; 
and of theſe Colours, the matt 
conſpicudus is that which is yel- 
low, and ſpotted with white Spots. 
Clujius faica, C hat theſe are ſomes 


witat like thoſe Muſhrooms that 


1apiz!ia Pia laith were brought 
tram +icant Garoanus, like young 


Alparagus uds, and then breaking 


out into Branches. 

Tnere are two other Sorts, called 
Pigitatus major & minor, and Vi- 
gitelli by the Haliuns, being oi & 
large Size, and parted, as it were, 
into 
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into long, white Fingers, one 
whereof will ſuffice a Man at a 
Meal. | 

Then there is a monſtrous great 
Kind growing in Hungary, being 
of two Foot in Breadth, having 
many large torn Leaves, like Scales, 
lying upon it, and faſhioned like an 
Oaken-Leaf, ſome of them of a 
dark red, and ſome of a black and 
white Colour, with many black 
Spots in the white; the Stalk is 
half a Foot high, and an Hand's 
Breadth and a half in Thickneſs. 
Cliqius thinketh this to be that 
| Muſhroom which Baptiſta Perta 
faith the Neapolitans call Gallina- 
cia, being of fo large a Size, that 
it weighs fourſcore Pound, and 
that one will ſatisfy a great Fami- 
ly. Baubinus referreth it to the 
Fungus Leporinus of Clyſus, which 
is his fourteenth. Claſius ſaith he 
has ſeen, in Hungary, thole that 
have been fo great, that one might 
well ſuffice four Men at a Meal. 
I here is allo one that is very 

ſmall, and a little long formed, like 
unto a Tooth, and therefore called 
Dentatus. | 

There is yet another Kind of 
Muſhroom (for ſo it may moſt fit- 
ly be termed, and not Roots, as 
{ome would make them to be) that 
groweth not out of or above the 
Ground, as all the former Sorts do, 
but within or under the upper 
Cruſt thereof, called in Greek, ei- 
ther bJroy or dd ab Imbribus, 
or ö ra, ab Humore, in Latin, 
Tuber and Tubera (or Tubera Ter- 
r=, to diſtinguiſh it from Tuber 
Arbor) in the Arabian Tongue, 
Ramech Alchamech ; Tumer and 


Kema in /tal:an; Tartufh and Tar- 


tufole; in Spaniſh Turmas de Tier- 
ra; in French Truffes and Truifles; 
in the German Tongue, Hirtz 
Brunſt; in Exgliſb ſome call them 
J uſle- balls, becauſe they are ſome- 
what like our Fufle-balls, which 


are nut edible, but contain a ſmoa- 
ky Duſt or Panther in them: But 


I would rather call them Under. 


ground Muſbrooms, or Spaniſy 
Trubs, to diſtinguiſh them. Mat- 
thiolus ſaith, there are three Sorts 
of them. Pliny mentions two Sorts, 
one whereot is gritty between the 
Leeth, and are ſomething bigger 
than a Quince, and ſome ot a Pound 
Weight; and faith, that he knew 
in his Time, Martius Lancinius, a 
Prætor and Judge at Cartbage in 
Spain, that bowed a Penny be- 
tween his Teeth, that was in that 
Bit of Tuber that he did eat, 


| whereby it is manifeſt that the Earth 
did gather it within it of its own 


Nature, being a Thing not to be 
planted : One whoſe inner Pulp or 
Subſtance is white, another more 
brown; yet the Bark or outer 
Rind of both is black, and full of 
Rifts or Chaps; a third Sgft that 
groweth in the Coaſt Anania 
and Trent is leſs, the Bark ſniooth 
and more brown, and leſs pleaſant 
in Taſte, or inſipid; they grow, 
as I ſaid, under the Superficies of 
the Earth, yet not cleaving there- 
to, cauſing it ſometimes to ſwell, 
and ſometimes to rift and cleave, 
whereby it is diſcerned where they 
grow; (yet Tlim faith the contra- 
ry, and that they have no Seed, 
which will preſently be gainſaid) 
being of a black or brown CoJour 
on the outſide, and oi a ſoft, white 
Subſtance within ; having, as John 


| Baptiſta Porta ſaith, under the outer 


Skin, certain ſmall, black Seed, 
like unto the Seed of the Cyprels- 
tree, whereby it nut only propa- 
gateth it felt where it is natural, 
but as it hath been often obſerved, 
there have ſome of them grown 
when the Parings of them have 


been caſt, for the Quality or Pro- 


perty of them, they haye none 
evident in them, ſaith Galen; but 
HAvicen iaith, That they have a 


mors 


* 
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more earthy than watery Sub- 
ſtance, breeding groſs and melan- 


cholick Humours, more than any 
other Food, and that they that 


eat much of them are ſubject to the 


Apoplexy and Falſie, and beſides 


they are hard of Digeſtion, and 


trouble the Stomach, whether they 
be roaſted under Embers, or other. 
wiſe boiled in Broth, and eaten 
with Pepper, Oil and Vinegar; 
unto Pamphylus or Dipbylus in An- 
tbenæus, therefore, we do not give 
Credit herein, who ſay, that theſe 
Tubera's yield a good juice to the 
Body, eale the Belly, by expelling 


the Excrement, and by breeding 


Wind engender Luſt. 
| Lugdunenſfis ſaith, 
ſent two Sorts of Plants out of 
Spain, which the Spaniard; in Ca- 

ile call Yerva Turmera (which is 
the Ciſtus Annuus) that is, Tube- 
raria, which peradventure may be 
it, tor they ſuppole where they 
gro the Tubera breed. 

Tubera Cervina, the Deer's Un- 
derground Balls, or Muſhrooms, 
are another Sort of theſe Tubera's 
(whereof Matthiclus firſt maketh 
mention in his third PoOk of Epi- 
ſtles, and the laſt thereof, and 
after him, Lobel, in his Dutch He- 
bal) growing under Ground in the 
Woods of Bohemia, Oc. where Deer 
do much haunt, eſpecially where 
they couple and thought to grow 
of their Sperm, that talleth on the 
Ground, according to the Opinion 
of Hunters and Country-People, 
whoſe Judgmient in ſo ſecret a Piece 
of Natural Philoſophy is not ſo rea- 
dily to be admitted ; they are like 
the former, being always round, but 
uneven or rugged, whole cuter Skin 
is blackith,and the inner Pulp orSub- 
ſtance whitiſh ; theſe are not eaten 
in the ſame Manner as the former, 
that is, for Meat or Food, but as a 
Medicament, being cut into Pieces, 
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and dried upon Strings put through | 


them, to be uſed upon Occaſion: 
While they are treſh, they have a 


ſtrong and bad Scent, which they 


loſe in the drying. 

Fuxci Pernitioſi. Dangerous 
Mufhrocms. The other Kind of 
Muſhrooms, as I told you, are 
dangerous, if not poiſunous; where- 
of there are many Sorts, which 
Cluſius bath amply ſet down in a 
Treatiſe concerning them; and 
Baubinus, after him, hath added 
more out of other Authors, which 
becauſe they are too numerous, and 


to little Furpole, either tor me to 


write, or for you to read or know, 
ſeeing neither the one halt of them 
are tound growing with us; nor 
do we need Caution to beware of 
the bad, ſeeing our Nation is not 
ſo inclined to the good, 1 think I 
may well ſpare my Pains, from re- 


counting all the ſeveral Varieties 


that they do, and only mention 
ſome of the moſt ſpecial with the 
Touchwoods, and. ſome Exoticks, 
and ſo end this Claſſis. 

The firſt groweth under Plum- 
trees in the Beginning of the Year, 
of differing Forms and Greatnels 
for ſome grow many together from 
one Root, as it were, with very 
little or no Stalk at all; yet ſome 
are round fathioned, others are 
cornered; ſome are larger and 
ſmaller than others, all of them 
being mix'd with white, pale, yel- 
lowi h, and brown together. 


Another becauſe it groweth a- / 


mong Dung, is called t:imetarius, / 
and is, of a round Flatneſs, fome- 
what thin, white, and covered"ag 
it were with Meal all over, hay- 
ivg brown Leaves underncath. 

Another groweth under Hazle 
Nut-trees, which are ſometimes of 
a whitiſh red, and, as 1t ,were, 
ſmoaked over, round, and ſome- 
what broad. 


X Another 
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other Sorts about 


Another of a reddiſh, Coral- 
like Colour, full of round, yel- 
lowiſh Spots above, and pale yel- 
low underneath, full. of blackiſh 
Lines, found in Wales. | 

Another is called the Toad's 


| Muſhroom, being of a wan Colour, 


and round, like an Helmet, or 
more yellowihh, but ſmoaky, or 
elſe more flat and reddiſh, with 
ſome Spots. 2 
Another is very ſmall and round, 
not exceeding the Nail of one's 
Finger, reddiſh above, and very 
hollow underneath; this is called 
the Goat's Muſhroom. 
Another is ſomewhat like the true 
Boletus, but is about half an Inch 
broad, ſpiring a little at the Top, 
and being of a whitiſh Colour, 
with a long Stalk of the Bigneſs 
of one's little Finger; this is called 


the Fooliſh, or the Fool's Muſh- 


room. | 
There are two or three other 
Sorts, that are {aid to kill as many 
Flies as fit and feed on them, as 
well when they are dry as freſli, 
ſome much redder, and fpotted 
with white Spots; all of them 
grow in the Woods that have been 
elled. _ 71 
In the like Woods are found 
Arguſt ; one, 
whoſe Stalk is bigger below than 
above, and the Head or Top round 
and pale whitiſh, but no bigger 
than the Bottom of the Stalk. 
Ancther Sort there is, very fre- 
quent with us, that is of a blackiſh 


Colour, much rent or torn on the 


Edges, and hanging lank, about a 


ſwall long Stalk. | 


There is another Kind, which is 
Clufizs's nineteenth; that is of ſeve- 
ral Sorts, which becaule they are 
ſo like . unto ſome of the edible 
Sorts, deceive many that gather 
them, and are often a ſpeedy Death 
to them that eat them; whereof 
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ſome are reaſonably ſmall, others 
very large, and moſt of them of 
ſome beautiful Aſpect, either whi- 
tiſh or reddiſh, or more red; or 
ſmoaked over. + yp 
Another Sort growing under the 
Fir. trees, that is ſo like unto them, 
that grow there likewiſe, and may 
be eaten; that they know no other 
Difference, but that theſe are hairy 
underneath, for which Cauſe they 
areccetuleds tA ns, 

There is a Kind which is called 
Phallus Hollandicus, by Hadria- 
nus Junius, and may be called the 


Hollander's Working: Tool; which, 


at the firſt riſing up of it, is ſome - 
what round, but the Skin break- 
ing, there riſeth up. a Stalk of the 
1hickneſs of one's Thumb, and of 


a Finger's Length, ſomewhat like 


a: Dog's Penis, having a Nut or 
Cap on the Top, an Inch thick, of 
a blackiſſi green Colour at the firſt, 
and after blacker, with certain Cells 
or hollow Places in it; the lower 
Part or Purſe, from whence the 


Stalk riſeth, is of an Aſh-Colour, . 


and ſometimes browniſh ; the Stalk 
at the firſt is white, but afterwards 
of ſeveral Colours, and ſpotted ; 
this Sort ſtinketh. at the beſt, but 
withering, is turned into a moiſt 
Blackneſs, colouring the ver 

Ground whereon it falleth: Flies 
are killed that fit and feed thereon. 
This is Claſius's Deſcription of the 


fifth Sort of his three and twenty 


Kinds, which, as he ſaith, comes 
near unto that which Hadria- 
nus Junius reporteth to be much 
found on the Hollander's main Sea- 
Shoars ; and although. their Figures 
be lomewhat differing one from a- 
nother, yet ſurely they both ex- 
preſs but one Thing. 


to putrify, ſometimes. groweth a 


Kind, riſing many together, laid 


flat one upon another, about an 
- Inch 


On ſome Cherry trees that begin. 
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Inch or more broad below, and 
ſpreading to be three or four Inches 
above, and about half a Foot high, 
being of ſeveral Colours at the 
Tops, the Edges being of a deep 
red Colour, with a mealy white 
Liſt about the lower Part; for an 
Inch's Breadth upwards, is pale, 
whitiſh, up higher being yellow 
and red mixt together, crofling it 
athwart; then yellowiſh, and above 
it red and yellow mixed again 
and then yellow to the very Edge, 
but ſpotted with feyeral ſmoaky 
Spots, and pale or yellowiſh un- 
derneath, This, although it be 
deadly to Men, yet is given Cat- 
tle with their Fodder, dried and 
made into Powder, ſafely. 

Then is there another large, 
round, and whitiſh one, as full of 
black Lines from the Center to 
the Circumference above and be- 
low, but that thoſe above are great- 
ter, and not ſtrait as thoſe below, 
and a little waved, the Edge alſo 
being finely dented about. 8 

Another little one hath been found 
about Hackney, dented in the like 
Manner about the Edges, and of 
a black Cheſnut Colour, but not 
ſtriped above. 

Some grow on the rotten Boards 


and Timber that lie or are ſet in 


the Earth, being ſmall, and like a 
green Fig, having {mall Seed with- 
it, which was ſent unto Cluſivs to 
try his Skill. 

And ſome are round, like a Fuls- 
Ball, being of a browniſh Colour 
above, and dark red underneath, 
which when they are broken, are 
of a bluiſh green Colour, 

Some others are like Brimleſs 
Hats, many growing together; and 
ſome broad like Shields, their Brims 
turned up · " | 

And there is another which Co- 
lumna calleth Lupi Crepitus, and 
with Cluſius, Cancellatus, which 
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hath a ſmall ſtringy Root, differ- 


ing from all others, and a round, 
white Fungus at the firſt, which 
aiterwards breaking open, ſeveral 
reddiſh Branches ariſc out there- 
of, which all join together, mas- 
ing round Arches ot hollow net- 
ted Bars, or Latteſſes, as it were, 
jeparated one from the other ; this 
hath a very ſtinking Savour, and is 
much devoured by Flies that eat 
It. 
Thoſe Muſhrooms likewiſe that 
grow upon the Stocks or Bodies 
of Trees, or their Arms, or at the 
Roots of thoſe that are rotting or 
dead, or upon dry Boards, are ve- 
ry dangerous allo; yet are none of 
them of the Hardneſs of Touch- 
wood, ſome whereof are like unto 
E either whitiſh or yel- 
owith, crumpled, and ot a-skinny 
Subſtance like them. - 
Others grow on Birch-trees, Wil- 
lows, Cherry-trees, ſeveral grows 
ing one upon another, of very vas 
riable and delightful Colours, which, 
as Cluſius ſaith, the Country-Peo- 
ple ule to keep dry; and altho' they 
are deadly to Man, yet, as they 
think, they help their Cattle when 
they are ſick, being broken ſmall, 
and given them with a little Salt in 


their Fodder. 


Some grow like ordinary Muſh- 
rooms, very many together, on te- 
veral Stalks, differing in Brownnels, 
Whiteneſs, and Redneſs, one from 
another, either on the dead rotten 
Bodies, or on the Arms of Trees. 
And ſome that grow like a Shrub, 
with many Branches, and are of to 
pure a Whiteneſs, that they ſeem 


as if they were made of pure Silver, 


it they were ſhining withal; thele 
have often times no Stalk, or but 
of half an Inch long, and grow 
on the rotting Bodies of I recs that 
lieupon the Ground, | 
* There 


. 
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There hath been another Sort 
obſerved, growing in Kent, in ſun- 
dry Places, as at Ripton near Aſh- 
ford, on Bromley-Green alſo; and 
at a Place in Rumney-Marſb, called 
Warborne; the Stalk whereof is 
like unto other Muſhrooms, but the 
Head is made of Scales like unto 
an Artichoke, of a faint yellowiſh 
Colour, and may be called Fungus 
Cinaræ forma, Artichoke Muſh- 
roc ms. TIE | 
The Touchwoods are likewiſe 
Kinds of Muſhrooms, which grow 
harder than the others, and are of 
a dry, fungous, and ſpungy Sub- 
ſtance on the inſide, that may be 
cut or broken into ſeveral Pieces, 
having a hard or woody Cruſt on 
the outſide, and are of differing 
Forms and Colours, ſome being 
very great and flat at the Head, 
and imaller and rounder under- 
neath, of a browniſh yellow Co- 
| Jour; and ſuch are they which Lobel 
compareth to Agaricks and are 
once or twice hoiled in Lye made 
with Wcod-Alſhes, and being atter- 
wards dried, are kept broken into 
Pieces, ſerving to take Fire like 
Lint. 1 | 
And laſtly, there are ſome of a 
ſtony Subſtance, whereof ſome are 
of a round Form, very near unto 
an ordinary Muſhroom, being of 


a greyiſh black Colour, full of 


white Lines and Streaks on the up- 
er Side, embowing a little fram 
the Middle to the Edge, and with 
many Lines likewiſe underneath, 
but not paſſing above halt way 
trom the Edge to the Middle. 
And auother greater than it, 
whoſe Diameter is about three 
Inches and a half, all whitiſh, and 
full of deep Lines, ſomewhat em- 
bowed trom the Center to the 


Circumterence, where it is hnely 
dented like a Saw; the under Part 
is allo tull of rough Lines, but 
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ſhallower, browner, and variouſly 
bending. 


Another is ſomewhat long, with 
| a Roundneſs, and hollow in the 


Middle; the Edges being cut in 
halt Way almoſt, and forming round 
Ends, like unto ſome Flower, deſ- 
cending thence ſmaller unto the 
Stalk. It 

Another is like unto Agarick, 


found in holluw Places of the Hills 


in Helvetia, aud called by Geſner, 
Agaricus Saxatilis vel Fungus pe- 


træus, and by the Country-People, 


Las Luna, whole Subſtance is white 


and frothy, 


Another is half a Foot long, and 
two Inches broad, channelled or 
guttered, and ſomewhat rough on 
the upper Part, and full of Streaks 
underneath, running two Ways a- 
Croſs the whole, being in Form 


like unto a Neat's Tongue. 


The Fuſs-Balls, or rather Fciſt 
or Fiſt-Balls,taken ſrom the German 
Word Fliſt, quod Creticum fignih- 
cat, called in Latin Fungus ovatus, 
or orbicularis lupiCrepitus, and Lu- 
cernarum Fungi by ſome (and taken 
by Dodonæus to be the lezicæ linii, 
as I {aid btore)but Columna hath firſt 
ſet forth the true Sort of it, whereoi 
I gave you the Figure betore, but 
without Reaſon, the Lucernarum 
Fungi being the ſmall Picces of the 
Wick or Cotton that lieth in the 
Oil in Lamps, that ſticking torth, 
trouble the burning thercof; which 
aſſuredly Virgil meant by thoſe 
Futreſcentes Fungecs in the Lamps, 
as his Verſes, in his firſt Ge 


do expreis, and not theſe Fuss- 


Balls; although Gerrard would ſo 
infer it, becauſe in divers Coun— 
tries of this Land, they uſe to 
carry Fire in them from their 


Houſes which were diſtant a good 
way, They are of leveral Sizes, 
ſome of the Bignels of a Ball or 
Balloon, or a Child's Head, more 

or 


> 
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or Jeſs, round, ſmooth and whitiſh at 
their firit Riſing, but growing in 
Time to be of a dusky Colour, 


cracking in ſundry Places of the 


outiide, and growing on the Ground, 
moit uſually in the drier Fields, 
and ſeldom in the moiſter (which, 
while they are young and white, 
as Clufias ſaith, he, and others of 
his School- Fellows, being Children, 
would in Sport throw one at ano- 
ther) containing within that out- 
ter Skin, certain Duſt or Powder, 
which it by the breaking or tread- 
ing on, ſhould fly up into the 
Eyes, would hurt them very much 
it not go near to blind them; 
yet ſer ve to many good Uſes, Coun- 
try Surgeons uſing often to ſtring 


up the Skins of them, to ſerve 


them to ſtaunch Bleeding in Wounds 
or otherwiſe; and the Country 
People, with the Powder, do dry 
up kybed Heels, and the fretting 
of the Skin in any Place of the 
Body; as alſo to hold Fire, as I 
{aid before, and with the Smoak of 
them, being ſet on Fire, to drive 
as they call it, their Swarms of 
Bees. 

Fuxzs, or FUrzE-BUs$n, or Mbin- 
buſh, or Gerſe bufh, is Geniſta Spi- 
noſa. ä 

Fus ANx un, or FusoRIA, 7. e. 
Euonymus. | | 

Fussk BAT Is, or Puff-Balls, or 
Duſiy Mufhrocms, is Fungus Ova- 
tus of Parkinſon, and Crepitus Lu- 
pi. See Fungus. | 

Fossts or Fftes or Clove Stalks, 
is Fuſes, which ſee. 

Fusxs or FusrESs, i. e. Caryo- 
phyllorum Pediculi, which ſee. 

FusTicx Wood is Lignum Ame- 
ricanum flavum. | | 

Fusuvs Agreſtis, 7. e. Atractylis. 

FU r Rosl is a Name given to 
the Gramen Bulb:ſum Meſſanezſe, 
which we call in Exgliſh, the Sictl;- 
an bulbed Graſs; the Bulbs of the 
Roots are exceeding ſweet, and eat 
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better than Cheſs-nuts; it is called 
by the Sicilians Baſyli, and Caſta- 
nealos, and alſo Azultam; this 
may be propagated by the Bulbs 
and by the Seeds, both put in the 
Ground about the beginning of 
September, or in the Spring. 


G. 
6 is Stz:has, 


which ſee. 

GALANGA, is a Plant growing in 
China, and alſo in M. labar and Ja- 
va, where there are two Sorts of it, 
the greater and ti leſſer; it is cal. 
led in China Lavandou, and in Ja- 
va Lancuarz ; its Root is aromatick, 
and ſomewhat reſembling the Root 
of Ginger, by which it may be ea- 
faly encreaſed, it we could have 
them freſh, but the Plants muſt be 
ſhelter'd in the Winter with us in 
a Green-houſe, it we have them 
from China,or in a good Stove,it we 
receive them from Java; there isa 
Figure of the Plant in Parkinſon, 
we call it in Engliſh, Galanga. 

Galinga, or GaLinGALA, is the 
long ſweet Cyprels, 7. e. the Cy- 
perus Longus odoratus of Parkin» 


en. See Cyperus. 


ALBANUM, is a Gum taken 
from that Ferula or Fennel Giant, 
which has the broadeſt Leaf, called 
Ferula Galbanitera; it mult be 
ſheltered in a warm Stove in the 
Winter, and the Plant may be raiſed 
from Seeds Juwn in March and pril, 
on hot Beds. | 

GAIE DRAGON KNenocratis, f. e. 
Dipſacus minor, or Virga Paſtoris, 
which tee. | 

GaLEGA, is alſo called Ruta Ca- 
praria, and in Engliſh, Grats Rus, 
is a Plant which may well enough 
have a Place in a curious Garden 
bearing Spikes of purple Flowers, 
ſomewhat like Bloſſoms of Vetches ; 
*tisrailed from Seeds ſown in Harch; 


there is a Cut of it in Parkinſon. 
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Garroes:s, from the Greek a- 


ellis, is alſo called yaxiois and - 


logo, in Engliſb, Stinking Dead 


Nettle, is found growing wild with 
us in many Places; it is eaſily en- 
creaſed by Runners from the Roots, 
and from Seeds ſown in the Spring; 
it is remarkable, that theſe Plants, 
when their Leaves happen to be ya- 
riegated, the Seeds of ſuch varie- 
gated Plants will produce other va- 
riegated Plants, which ſhews that 


the whole Maſs of Sap is infected 


in ſuch Plants; but if we gather 
the Seeds from many other Sorts 
of Plants with ſtriped Leaves, the 
Seeds will not produce ſtriped 
Plants, which ſhews, that there are 
Hereditary Diſtempers in Plants, 
as well as ſuch Diſtempers which 
go no further than the Plant alone, 
which is infected; there are Cuts 
of ſeveral Sorts of Galcophs in 
Parkinſon and Gerrard. 
GALLITRICHUMgS i e. 

num Sativum, which {ec 

GarlocRass, Hemp, is Canabis, 
which ſee. | | 

GALL-TREE, Or Oak, 7s Quercus, 
- which lee. = 

Gallium, from the Greek y2ak- 
e, which is alſo called u and 


Hormi- 


ya>zeiwm, from the Juice of this 


Plant cauſing Milk to gather into 
a Curd, as Rennet will do; where- 
fore it is called in Engliſh, Cheeſe- 
Rennet, and alſo Maids-Hair, but 
more frequently Ladies Bed-Straw ; 
this grows wild in many Places in 
Englana, bearing Spikes of very 
| ſmall, yellow Flowers, which make 
a pretty Shew; it is encreaſed by 
dividing the Roots in the Spring, 
or by Cuttings, or from Seeds ſown 
in March; there is a good Figure 
of it in Parkinſon. 

Ganc-FLOWER, or Cross-ELOW- 
ER, or Milk-w rt, is Polygala, which 
ſee. 

Garrick Allium, which ſec. 


Wild Garizcx, or flowering 
GARLICk, is Moly, which ſee. 
GAR OSMũus, i. e. Atriplex Ol- 
lida, which ſee. 

Gaxyornyiili Aromatici, is Ca- 
ryophylli, which ſee. | 
Garten, or GarER- TREE, or 
Deg- berry tree, is Cornus Fæmina, 
which ſee. | 

Gaul, or Sweet Willow, is Myr. 
tus Brabantica, and Rhus Sylve- 
ſtris, which fee, 

 Gz1yU ar, or Gepwar of Avi- 
cen, is taken to he the Zedoaria 
which Serapio tells us is alſo called 
Zerumbet, has Roots like the round 
Ariſtolochia, of the Colour and 
Taſte of Ginger: This is a Chineſe 
Plant, and alſo grows wild in Ma- 
labar, Calecut, where it is taken to 
be wild Ginger, and is there called 
Sua; its Leaves are like thoſe of 
the American Ginger, but larger. 
If we can get theſe Roots ſound and 
good, they mult be cultivated in a 
bot Bed of Bark, and have a Stove 
in the Winter: This Parkinſon calls 


in Englith, Setwall. 


 Gerpey Satyrion, or handed Or- 
chis, fs Orchis Palmata, which ſee, 
_ * Grzzner-Rosz, 7s Sambucus, 
which fee. 
: GELLAP, or GzLLaPo, See fal. 
lap. * 
| Gersxmmn, or Jaſmine, 1s Jaf. 
minum, which ſee. 
CIELSEMINUM, 6 
which fee. | 
GrMMa, is the ſame in PBotazy, 
as Oculus, which is in Eygl:ſh, a 
Gem, or Eye, or Bud of a Free; 
a Bud encloſes the whole Shoot of 
a Tree in ſmall, which ſwells, be- 
ing influenced by a certain Temper 
of Air, till it is expanded into 
Leaves or Bloſſoms; but of theſe 
there are two Sorts, which we di- 
ſtinguiſh from one another, by 
calling one a Teafed Bua, and the 
other a Bl m Bud; the loſlom 
Bud being always more turgid than 
the 


Jaſminum, 


ti 
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the Leaf Bud; theſe are always beſt 
diſcovered on the Trees, when the 
Leaves are off, and contain every 
Part of the Tree which is to ap- 
pear new the following Summer; 
trom 1000 Buds of a Tree which 
may not weigh more than two 
Ounces in October, the encreaſe of 
Weight the following Year, ma) 
be upwards of one Hundred Pound. 

GEMINALIs Gazæ, 1 Hormi- 
num, which ſee. 

The greater GENTIAN or Fel wort, 
ig Gentiana, which ſee. | 

The lefler GrxT1an, 7s Gentia- 
nella, which ſee. | 

GeN1CULARIS, z. e. Lychnis Sa- 
tiva, which ſee. 

Gencurux, ſignifies a Joint or 
Knot in the Shoot ot any Plant. 

GkNI PAT, is a Plant which Par- 
kinſon calls in Engliſh, the Twining 
American Peach, which he tells us 
is of two Sorts, the one edible, 
and the other which yields a Juice, 
of a blue Colour, like Indigo, with 
which the Indians colour them- 
ſelves: He tells us further, That 
theſe Fruits are like Peaches in 
Colour and Bigneſs, and are ſet one 
upon another in a wonderful Man- 


ner; but he does not ſay what 


Part of America they grow in; but 
I ſuppoſe, from the Indians colour- 
ing their Skins with them, it muſt 
be in the hotteſt Parts of the Heft- 
Indies, where the People go almoſt 
naked. Genipat is the In dian Name 
which our Sailors that go into thoſe 
Parts may enquire for; we may 
cultiyate it in our Stoves, among 
other curious Plants. 

GNS TA vulgaris, in Engliſh, 
Common Broom, is by ſome called 
Scopariaz and what we call the 
Spaniſh Brcom, is ſuppoſed to be the 
Spartum Frutex of Di:ſcorzdes, or 
Spartium, as ſome write it; he- 
ſides theſe, we have great Varieties 
of Plants, which bear theſe Names, 
many of which are of that tender 
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Nature, that they require Green- 
Houſes and Stoves in the Winter, 
according to the Latitudes they 
come from, which muſt always be 
conſidered in the Culture of exo- 
tick Plants; all of theſe are beſt 
raiſed from Seeds ſown in March, 
thoſe from the warm Climates in 
hot Beds, and our common Broom, 
and the Spaniſh Broom, may te 
ſown in the natural Ground: Our 
common Broom brings yellow 
Flowers, and is ſo long in Blol- 
ſom, and makes ſo beautiful a Fi- 
gure, that I have cultiyated it in 
my Garden with other flowring 
Shrubs ; and the Wythsof this are 
not leſs tough than thole of the 
Spaniſh Broom, with which the An- 
cients uſed to bind their Vines to 
Stakes; the Spaniſh Broom is al- 
molt in every Garden, where there 


are flowering Shrubs, and pertum.s 


the Air when it is in Bloſſom: All 
theſe love a light, ſandy Soil. We 
may alſo add to theſe, the Geniita 
Spinoſa, or Scorpius, which is our 
Furze or Gorſe, or Whinbuſh, the 
large of which, that we call the 
French Furze, brings a uſeful Crop, 
where Firing is ſcarce; for alter 
three Years from Seed, we may cut 
it as we want it for Uſe; for it will 
burn as ſoon as it is cut; and two or 
three Acres of this will jerve a 
ſmal} Family for ſeveral Years, 
for their Ovens and Coppers, and 
ſuch like, ſome growing atrcth 
while we are cutting the other ; 
and it will grow upon that which 
we call the worſt Ground ; we muit 
ſow it in February or March. This 
Plant, however common it is, vill 
bear cutting into any Shape, tor 
which Reaſon, as well as for the 
Sake of its Flowers, which ſtew _ 
themſelves all the Year, I think we 
ought to have ſome of it in a Gar- 

den. | 
GrxriANA, from the Greet, 
0 in Engliſh, Gentian, and Feli 
X W. 7. 
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wort, and alſo Bitter-wort, and in 


ſome Places Baldmony, is a Plant 
which makes a good Figure in a 
Garden, is of ſeveral Sorts, one 
bearing purple Flowers, another 
| blue Flowers, another yellow Flow- 
ers, and the fourth white Flowers; 
but I very rarely meet with them 
in England. Theſe may be en- 
ereas'd by dividing their Roots in 
Autumn, or in February, or ſow- 
ing their Seeds in March. 
GENTIANA major flore flavo. The 
great Gentian. The great Gentian 
riſeth up at the firſt, with a long, 
round, and pointed Head of Leaves, 
cloſing one another, which, after 
opening themſelves, lie upon the 
Ground, and are fair, long and 
broad, ſomewhat plaited, or ribbed 
like unto the Leaves of white El- 
lebor, or Neeſe- wort, but not fo 
fairly or eminently plaited, neither 
ſo ſtiff, but rather reſembling the 
Leaves of a great Plantain; from 
among which riſe up a ſtiff, round 
Stalk, three Foot high, or better, 
full of Joints, having two ſuch 
Leaves, but narrower and ſmaller 
at every [oint, ſo compaſſing about 
the Stalk at the lower End of 
them, that they will almoſt hold 
Water that falleth into them; 
from the Middle of the Stalk to 
the Top, it is garniſhed with ma- 
ny Coronets, or Rund les of Flow- 
ers, with two ſuch green Leaves 
likewiſe at every Joint, and where- 
in the Flowers ſtand, which are 
yellow, laid open like Stars, and 
riſing out of ſmall, greeniſh Husks, 
with ſome Threads in the Middle 
of them, but of no Scent at all, 
yet ſtately to behold, both for the 
Order, Height and Proportion -of 
the Flant; the Seed is brown and 
flat, contained in round Heads, 
ſomewhat like unto the Seed of the 
Fritillaria, or chequered Daffodil, 
but browner , the Roots are great, 
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thick and long, yellow, and ex- 
ceeding bitter. 
GENTTANA major folio Aſclepia- 


dis, Swallow-Wort Gentian. This 
Kind of Gentian hath many Stalks 
riſing from the Foot, near two Foot 
high, whereon grow many fair, 
pale, green Leaves, ſet by Cou- 


ples, with three Ribs in every one 


of them, and ſomewhat reſemble 
the Leaves of Aſclepias or Swal- 
low-wort, that is broad at the Bot- 
tom, and ſharp at the Point: The 
Flowers grow at the ſeveral Joints 
of the Stalks, from the middle up- 
wards, two or three together, which 
are long and hollow, like unto a 
Bell-flower, ending in five Corners 


or pointed Petals, and folded before 


they are open, as the Flowers of 
the Bindweeds are; of a fair, blue 
Colour, ſometimes deeper, and 
ſometimes paler; the Heads or 
Seeds of Vellels haye two Points or 
Horns at the Tops, and contain 
within them flat, greyiſh Seed, like 
Unto the former, but leſs; the Roots 
hereof are nothing ſo great as the 
former, but are yellow, ſmall and 
long, of the Bigneſs oi a Man's 
Thumb. . 

GENTIANA minor Cruciata, Croſs- 
wort Gentian. This ſmall Gentian 
hath many Branches lying upon the 
Ground, ſcarce lifting themſelves 
upright, and full of Joints, where- 
at grow uſually four Leaves, one 
oppolite unto another, in manner 
ot a Croſs, from whence it took its 
Name, in Shape very much like 
to Saponaria, or Sopewort, but ſhor- 
ter, and of a darker green Co- 
lour; at the Tops of the Stalks 
ſtand many Flowers, thick, thruſt- 
ing together; and likewiſe at the 
next joint, underneath every one 
of them, ſtanding ina dark bluiſh, 
green Husk, and conſiſting of five 
{mall Petals, the Points: or Ends 


whereof onl; appe.r above the 


Husks 
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Husks wherein they ſtand, and are 
hardly to be ſeen, but that they are 
of a fine pale, blue Colour, and 
that many grow together : the Seed 
is {mall and brown, hard, and ſome- 
what like unto the Seed of the 
Marian Violets, or Coventry-Bells ; 
the Roots are {mall and whitiſh, 
diſperſing themſelves ſeverally in 
the Ground, of as bitter a Taſte 
almoſt as the reſt. 

GENTIANA Autumnalis, ſive Pe- 
neumonanthe. CalathianViclet, or 
Autumn Gentian. This Gentian, 
that flowereth in Autumn, hath in 
ſome Places higher Stalks than in 
others, with many Leaves thereon, 
ſet by Couples, as in other Gen- 
tians, but long and narrow, yet 
ſhewing the three Ribs or Veins 
that are in each of them. The 
Tops of the Stalks are furniſhed 
every one with a Flower or two, 
of an excellent blue purple Co- 
Jour, ending in five Corners, and 
ſtanding in long Husks; the Roots 
are ſomewhat great at the Top, 
and ſpreading into many ſmall, yel- 
low Strings, bitter as the reſt 
are. 

GENTIANA major flore purpureo. 
Great purple Gentian. This great 
purple Gentian,is very like the great 


yellow Gentian in moſt Things, 


having a great thick, browniſh, 
yellow Root, parted into two or 
three great Branches, with great 
Fibres at them, but a little more 
hard and woody, of as bitter a 
Taſte as the other, which ſendeth 
forth at the ſeveral Heads thereof, 
many fair, broad, three ribbed, 


dark green Leaves, fo like unto the 


other, that it is ſomewhat hard to 
diſtinguiſh them; many of theſe 
Heads from among the Leaves, 
ſhoot forth thick and ſtrong Stalks, 
three or four Foot high, with ſeve- 
ral Joints on them, and two Leaves 
at them, one againſt another; to- 
wards the Tops whereof come forth 
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the Flowers, compaſſing the Stalks , 
at two or three of the uppermolt 


Joints, with two Petals a-piece un- 


dre them, like as in the other, 
which are not laid open, Star-Fa- 
ſhion, but abide cloſe and hollow, 
the Brims only divided into ſix or 
more round Parts, of a purple Co- 
lour, but paler at the Bottum of 
them, where they are {potted with 
purple Spots on the Side, having 
lo many yellowiſh Threds in the 


Middle, as the Flower hath Cor- 


ners, ſtanding about a long green, 
forked Head, which growing ripe, 
is the Seed. Veſlel, and containeth 
therein ſuch like flat, browniſh 
pon as the other, but ſomewhat 
eſs. 

GENTIANA flore albo. Great 
Gentian with white Flowers. This 
white-flowered Gentian, is very 
like the former, and the great yel- 
low Kind, not much leſſer and 
lower in any Part than the former, 
whoſe Flowers are not purple, but 
pure white, and hollow like 
the other, without any Spots in 
them ; his making the whole Diffe- 
ence. 

GrNTIANA major flore pallido 
punctato. Great, pale, yel:w ſpot- 
ted Gentian. This ſpotted, great 
Gentian, is in all Things like the 
firſt, but in the Flowers, which 


are of a darkiſh pale, yellow Co- 


lour, ſpotted both within and with- 
out, with very many black Spots. 

GEN TIANA major flore cxruleo. 
Great Gentian with blue Flowers. 
And this alſo differeth neither in 
Greenneſs of Stalks, Leaves and 
Flowers, nor in the Manner of 


growing, but in the Colour of the. 


Flower, which is of a blue Co- 
lour. 


GenTiana Pennzi cœrulea punt» 
tata, 
Gentian. Although I am in ſome 
Doubt, whether this be a Gentian, 
and dare not afhrm it to be any of 

the 


Doctor Penny's blue ſpitted 
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the great Kinds of Gentian; and 
Clyfius alſo, to whom Dr. Penny 
gave both the Figure and Deſcrip- 
tion, was doubtful of it, not to be 
of the ſmaller K ind; let me there- 
fore place it, either as the laſt of 
the preateſt Summer Sorts, and 
leaſt of them, or firſt of the Sum- 
mer Kind, but greater than any 
of the ſmaller, whoſe Deſeription 
is as followeth: It hath a jointed 
Stalk about a Foot and a half high, 
ſomewhat reddiſh towards the Bot- 
tom, next to the Root, with two 
Leaves like the great Gentian, ſet 
at each Joint, but much ſmaller, 
and with more Veins or Ribs there- 
in than it, each ſtanding upon a 
reddiſh Foot. ſtalk, greater below 
than thoſe above, where they do 
in a Manner compais the Stalk ; 
from the Middle of the Stalk up- 
wards, come forth the Flowers at 
the Joints, with the Leaves, on both 
Sides of the Stalk, three for the 
moſt Part ſtanding together, ex- 
cept the uppermoſt of all, where 
they ſtand five together, each of 
them with a ſhort Foot-ſtalk under 
them, conſiſting of five ſmall poin- 
ted Petals, ſpread like a Star, of a 
pale blue Colour, finely ſpotted, 
with many ſmall, black Pricks on 
the inſide, having a ſmall Umbone 
in the Middle,and five ſmall T hreds, 
tipt with yellow ſtanding about it; 
the Sced that followeth, is encloſed 
in ſuch Heads or Husks, as the 
Gentians have ; the Root is {mall 
and yellow, with many Fibres an- 
nexed unto it. Hereunto I may 
refer another, very like unto it, 
found in the North Parts of Exx- 
land, namely, in Zancaſhire, by 

Mr. Hesket, a Gentleman in his 

Life: time very skilful inthe Know- 

ledge of Plants. 

GENTIANEIILA major five Genti- 
ana Alpina latifolia magno flore. 
The greateſt Gentianella of th Spring. 
This greateſt of the ſmall Genti- 


\ 
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ans, is very like unto the Gentian 
of the Spring, that I have already 
ſet -forth 5 yet it is not the ſame, 
having leſler green Leaves, of two 
Inches long, and one broad, ſome- 
what round- pointed, with three 
Ribs or Veins running . through 
them, as the others have ; the Stalk 
riſing from the middle of theſe 
Lraves, groweth about four Inches 
high, with a ſmall Leaf or two 
thereon, bearing at the end there- 


of a large Husk, ſuſtained by two 


{mall and long Leaves, from the 
Middle whereof ſhooteth forth 
a very large and great hollow, 
blue Flower, ending in five ſmall 
Points ; the Root is (mall; yellow- 


iſh and fibrous. 


GEnTIANELLA anguſtiſolia ver- 
na. Small narrow leafed Gentian 
of the S ring. This ſmall Gentian 
of the Spring, ſhooteth from the 
Root, which is long, ſlender, much 
ſpread under the Ground, and yel- 
lowiſh, many Heads of ſeveral 
ſmall, long, and narrow Leaves, ſet 
together, lome what longer than the 
next that ſo loweth; from ſome 
of theie Heads, (for all flower not 
in one and the ſame Year, thoſe 
flowering the Year following, which 
flowered not the Year before, and 
thole that did flower, not flower- 
ing again the next Year after) 
riteth up a ſmall, (lender Stalk, 
ſomewhat higher than the former, 
bearing thereon two ſuch like ſmall 


Leaves at the Joint, and at the Top 


one Flower for the moſt part, (ſel- 
dom more, or the Stalk branclied) 
much ſmaller than the laſt, narrow, 
long, and hollow. like a Hoſe or 
Husk, of one entire Leaf at the 
lower Part, but ending above into 
five Corners, or ſmall pointed Pe- 
tals, laid open like a Star, having 
ſmall Pieces of Petals, like as it 
were Ears, ſet at the Bottom of the 
Diviſion of them, both of them of 
a perfect blue Colour, but not fo 

deep 
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deep as the former, having a white 
Line in the Middle ot each of 
them, .and the Ground or Bottom 
of the Flower whitiſh alſo, with a 
few Threds ſtanding about a ſmall 
Head, not to be ſeen until the 
Flower be almoſt or fully paſt, un- 
leſs one open it; which, alter it. is 
ripe, is ſmall and long, containing 
very ſmall, browniſh Seed». 

GENTIANELLA minor Verna. The 
ſmaller Vernal Gentian. This lit- 
tle Gentian groweth in all Things 
like the laſt, ſaving that the Leaves 
are not ſo long and narrow, but are 
imall, and of the Breadth of the 
Nail of one's little Finger, ſome- 
what pointed at the End; the 
Stalk is much about the ſameHeight, 
and beareth ſuch a like ſmall, blue 
Flower, ſometimes having thole 
{mall Pieces or Ears at them, and 
ſometimes without them; and theſe 
be the chieteſt Differences. 


GENTIANELLA omnium minima. . 


The leaſt Gentian of all. The leaſt 
Gentian (ſo called becauſe of the 
Bitterneſs in it, elſe it might very 
well be accounted rather a kind of 
Moſs) ſpreadeth, and, as it were, 
matteth upon the Ground, with 
many ſmall and long Leaves, a- 
mong which riſe ſmall, little Foot - 
ſtalks, little more than an Inch 
high, bearing each one Flower, 
larger than the Proportion of the 
Plant may ſeem to bear, of a pale, 
blue Colour, ſcarce appearing out 
of the Husk; the Root is imall 
and white. 

GrNTIANZILA zſtiva cordata. 
Small Heart- like, Summer Gentian. 
This Summer Gentian hath a ſmall, 
long, fibrous, but wooddy, yel- 
low Root, (and thereby may be 
judged to be but annual, and not 
abiding) from whence ariſe ſmall 
Leaves, ſomewhat round pointed, 
with a greenith yellow Rib in the 
Middle of them, two always ſet 


ene againſt another; the Stalk is 
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{quare, about half a Foot high, 
with the like Leaves at the Joints, 
and divided from the Middle up- 
wards, into ſeveral ſmall, ſhort 
Branches, on the Tops whereof 
ſtand very large Flowers, in Com- 
parilun to the Smallneſs of the 
Plant, which is of a whitiſh blue 
Colour before it he open, and wri- 
thed together, like unto many of 
the Flowers of the {mall Bind» 
Weeds, but being opened, conliſt. 
eth of a long, hollow, round Husk, 
ending in five hard Petals, ſome- 
what broad, and pointed like a Star, 
of as brave a deep blue Colour, 
aSany of the former; between thole 
greater Petals, there are other ſma!- 
ler Petals, ſet each of them round 
at the Ends, and dented in, ma- 
ing them ſeem like unto a Heart, 
as 1t is painted, from whence the 
Name inthe Title, Cordata Heart. 
like, was impoſed upon it, the 
like Form being not obſerved in 
any of the other: The Seed - Veſ- 
ſel, after the Flower is paſt, grow + 


eth to have a ſmall, long Neck, 


and bigger above, which being rip, 
openeth it ſelf at the Head, con- 
trary to the reſt, containing within 
it much black Seed, but twice as 
big and as long as the other. 
GENTIANELLA æſtiva purpurc - 
cærulea. Small purple Summer Ges- 
tian. This purple Summer Gentian 
ſhooteth forth a reaſonable ſtrong 
Stalk, a Foot and a half high, with 
ſeveral Joints, and two Leaves at 


every one of them, ſomewhat bro: d 


at the Bottom, where it joineth to 
the Stalk, not having any Foot- 
ſtalk to ſtand on, growing ſmaller 
to the End, and long pointed : The 
Stalk at the Top hath ſome ſhort 
Branches, whereon are ſet five or 
ſix, or more, ſmall, purpliſh, blue 
Flowers, ending in five ſmall] point- 
ed Petals; after they are fallen and 
Paſt, come up ſmall, long, corner- 


ed Pods, or Sced-Veſlels, contain- 


ids 
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ing much ſmall Seed; the Root is 
lender, lung, and fibrous, and pe- 
ritheth after bearing, raiſing it ſelf 


again from its own ſowing z and it 


it {pringeth before Winter, it will 
endure it well, and flower the next 
Year; elſe if it riſe in the Spring, 
it will abide all the firſt Year, and 
flower and ſeed the next. 

_ GernTianeLLa æſtiva flore lanu- 
ginoſo. Summer Gentian with 
Cottony Niwers, This Summer Gen- 
tian {pringeth up with many long 
and narrow Leaves, lying in a 
Compaſs upon the Ground, with 
three Veins in every one of them, 
and is ulually in all or moſt of the 


Gentians ; from among which rileth- 


up a ſquare Stalk, about a Foot 
high, bearing at every Joint two 
ſuch like Leaves as grow below, 
but leſſer and longer pointed; at 
the Joints 
wards the Tops of the Stalks, 
Jhoot forth 2 or 3 ſhort Bran- 
ches, - bearing every one of them 
three or four Flowers, larger thau 
the former, and bigger bellied, end- 
ing in five Points or Petals, of a 
pale purple Colour, having a ſmall, 
purpliſh, cottony Downinels, at 
the Bottom of each of the Fetals, 
where they are divided on the in- 
{ide : After the Flowers are fallen, 
there appear ſmall, leng Husks, 
like Horns, full of ſmall round 
Seed : The Root is ſmall and long, 
of a pale Colour, ſomewhat wood- 
dy, periſhing as all the Summer 
Kinds do. 

GENTIANELLA æſtiva flore bre- 
viore. Summer Gentian, with 
fhert Fl wers. This Kind of Gen- 
tian is ſomewhat like unto the laſt, 
but that the Leaves are broader 
by the half, two always ſtanding 
at a Joint, of a deeper green Co- 
lour; the Stalk is ſquare, and 
branched at the Top in the ſame 
Manner, bearing ſeveral Flowers 
on every of them, which are beth 


with the Leaves, to- 
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ſhorter and greater than they, and 


of a pale bluiih Colour; the Seeds 
and Roots are much alike. All 
theſe Kinds, as well as the former, 


are very bitter, which cauſe them 


to be referred to Gentian. 

_ GEeNTIANELLA #.tiva minima Ne- 
apoiltana. The ſmall Summer Gen- 
tian of Naples. This ſmall Gen- 
tian hath ſmall, ſquare Stalks, lit- 
tle more than half a Foot high, 
but fuller of Branches and Flowers 
than the laſt; the Leaves thereon 
are ſomewhat long and narrow 
the Stalks are branched from the 
Bottom, with many ſmall Flow- 
ers on them, ſtanding in ſmall 
Husks, which are long, like a Cup, 


the Brims ending in four Parts, 


ſomewhat diſtant one from another, 
making the Ends to ſeem the long- 
er, of a purpliſh Colour, inclin- 
ing to Rednelis, with a ſmall Wool- 
lineſs at the Bottom of each of the 
tour Petals where they are divid- 
ed, and white alſo on the inſide, 
at the lower Part of them, and of 
a pale purple about the Edges; 
after which come up ſmall, long 
Heads, forked at the Top, where- 
in is contained ſmall, round, ſhin- 
ing, yellowiſh Seed, yet bigger 
than any of the former; the Root 
is longer, and more full of Threds 
or Fibres than the laſt, ſpreading 
much under Ground. | 
GENTIANELLA Autumnalis Pneu- 
monthe dicta. The great Autumn 
Gentian. The greater of theſe 
ſmall Gentians, that lower in Au- 
tunin, riſeth ſometimes with more, 
and ſometimes with fewer Stalks ; 
ſometimes alſo they riſe higher, to 
be two Foot high at the leaſt, and 
ſometimes not above a Foot high, 
according. to the Fertility of the 
Soil; of a browniſh green Colour, 
having many long and narrow, 


dark green Leaves, ſet by Couples 
on them, upon the Tops, which 
ſeldom branch forth, but bear eve- 
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ry one a reaſonable large, hollow 

Flower, bigger than any of the 
reſt that follow, of a very deep 
bluiſh purple Colour in moſt, yet 
in ſome a little paler, ending in 
fve Points or Corners; the Roots 
are many, {mall and long, thruſt- 
ing down deeper for the moſt Part 
into the Ground than thole betore- 
named, and abiding aſter Seed- 
Time, not periſhing as the reſt. 

_ GeNTIANELLA Autumnalis fim- 
briato flore. Autumn Gentian of 


Naples. This Gentian of Naples, 


from a long, yellowiſh, ſmall Root, 
creeping, like the Couch-Grals, doth 
ſhout forth a few long and narrow 
Leaves, ſomewhat like unto the 
Leaves of Line or Flax, but ſhort- 
ter; but thole that grow up higher 
on the Stalk, unto the Middle 
thereof, are ſtill larger, and from 
the Middle to the Top, decreaſing 
again; but in all Places two ſet at 
every Joint, and ſtriped from every 
one of the Joints on both Sides, the 
Length of the Stalk, which being 
green, and about a Foot high, bear. 
eth at the Top thereof a purpliſh 
green Cup or Husk, coyſiſting of 
four large pointed Leaves, enclo- 
fing the Flower, which before it 
blow open, is long and writhed, of 
a pale blue Colour, but being open, 
is of a deeper blue Colour, endirg 
in fuur Petals, ſomewhat long, and 
as it were purfled about the Edges, 
with a little Hairinels at them al- 
ſo, having a ſmall Leaf at the Bot- 
tom of each of them, and a few 
yellow Threads in the Middle, 


ſtanding about an Umbone or Head, 


which when the Flower is fallen, 
groweth to be the Seed-Veſlel, fork- 
ed in two Parts at the Head, where 
it is ſomewhat greater than it is be- 
low, wherein, when it is ripe, is 
contained very ſmall, black Seed. 
GENTIANEILA Autumnalis Cen- 
taureæ minoris. Autumn Gentian, 
with [mall Cent y Leaves. This 
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Autum Gentian groweth up with 


many Stalks, not a Foot high, 


parted into ſeveral (mall Branches, 
whereon ſtand two ſmall Leaves to- 
gether, as is ulual in all the Gen- 
tians, very like unto thoſe of the 
lefler Centory, which are not ſo 
long as eizher of the former, a lit- 
tle broader, and of a paler green 
Colour; at the '| ops of the Stalks 
and Branches grow ſeveral orient 
blue Flowers, not ſo large as either 
of the two former, but let in ſmall, 
long Husks, half way riting above 
the Tops of them; aſter which 
comes {mall Seed, in long herned 
Veſlels; the Root is ſmall, and full 
of Threads. 


GENTIANELIA Centaurex minoris - 


folio minore. 4 ſmall Gentian, w.th 
Centcry Leaves. This ſmall Gen- 
tian is very like unto the laſt, in 
the Faſhion and Order of the 
Leaves, but are ſomewhat imaller, 
and the Stalk lower, being not a- 
bove three Inches kigh, yet ſtored 
with many {mail Branches, where- 
on are ſet long, and ſomewhat large 
blue Flowers, very like unto the 


leſſer Vernal Gentian ; after which, 


the Seed and Veſlels being ripe, 


ſnew to be like the laſt; the Root 


is likewiſe ſmall, but with ma- 
ny more Fibres thereat than o- 
thers. | 
GENT1ANELLA minima elegantiſ- 
fima Bayarica Camerarii. Other 
excellent Arts of Autumn ſmall Gen- 
tians, with Centcry-like Leaves. The 
greater of them {pread many Bran- 
ches upon the Ground, let full of 
ſmall Centory like Leaves, but a 
little pointed ; and at the Tops of 
each, an orient blue Flower, made 
of five Petals. The other is the 
ſmalleſt of all, with ſmall round 
Leaves and Star-like blue Flows 
ers like the laſt. | 
GENTIANELILA Verne. Small Gen- 
tian of the ring. The ſmall Gene 
tian of the Spring ha h ſeveral 
ſmall, 
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ſmall, hard, green Leaves, lying 
upon the Ground, as it were in 
Heads or Tufts, ſomewhat broad 


below, and pointed at the End, 


with five Ribs or Veins therein, as 
conſpicuous as in the former Gen- 
tians; among which riſeth up a 
ſmall, ſhort Stalk, with ſome ſmal- 
ler Leaves thereon, at the Top 
whereof ſtandeth one fair, large, hol- 
low Flower,made Bell-Faſhton, with 
wide, open Brims, ending in hve 
Coronets or Diviſions, of the moſt 
excellent deep, blue Colour that 
can be ſeen in any Flower, with 
ſome white Spots in the Bottom, 
on the inſide; after the Flower is 

aſt, there appear long and round 
Pod wherein are contained ſmall, 
blackiſh Seed; the Roots are ſmall, 


long, pale, yellow Strings, which 


ſhoot forth here and there ſeveral 
Heads of Leaves, and thereby in- 
creaſe reaſonably well, if it find a 
fit Place and Ground to grow, or 
elſe it will not be nurſed up with all 
the Care and Diligence that can be 
uſed ; the whole Plant is bitter, 
but not fo ſtrong as the former. 
GrrantuUm, in Engliſh, Crane s- 
Bill, and by ſome Stork*s-Bill, is a 
Plant which produces as many Va- 


rieties as any Plant I know, ſeve- 


ral Kinds growing wild in Eng- 
land; among which the Geranium 
Robertianum, or Herb Robert is 
one, the Geranium Columbinum 1s 
another, which 
Foot, and the Geranium Moſcatum, 


which is generally call'd Musk in 


the Gardens, from the fine Per- 
fume in its Leaves: Of the Engliſh 
Kinds, both Gerrard and Parkin- 
ſen have given us very good Cuts; 
and in Ur. Comelin's Hortus Am- 
ftelodamenſis, and Prelud. Botanic, 
are ſeveral others of the African 
Sorts, finely repreſented ; and alſo 
in the Hortus Lugdunc- Batavus, we 
find ſome very fine Sorts, well de- 
lincated; ſome of theſe have large, 


we call Dove's- 
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tuberous Roots, whoſe Leaves lie 
clole to the Ground, and die every 
Year : We have alſo ſome creeping 
Sorts, and others, which make 
large Shrubs; one Kind there is 
alſo, which may be diſtinguiſh'd 
from the reſt, by calling it, Gerani- 
um Noctu olens, from the ſweet 


Scent which the Flower yields in 


the Night: All of theſe may be 
raiſed from Seeds ſown in the 
Spring; thoſe from hot Countries 
upon het Beds, and others on the 
natural Ground; the Arboreſcent 
Kinds will take Root, if we ſet 
Cuttings in the Ground any Time 
in the Summer, without hot Beds: 
All the Foreign Kinds may be pre- 
ſerved in the Winter, in a common 
Green-Houſe: We may find moſt 
of the Varieties in the curious Gar. 
dens about London. ow 

Grramvum Tuberofum vel Bul- 
boſum. Bulbous or Knobbed Crane's- 
Bill, The knobbed Crane's-Bill 
hath three or four large Leaves 
ſpread upon. the Ground, of a 
greyiſh, or rather dusky green Co- 
lour, every one of them being, as 
it were, of a round Form, but di- 
vided or cut into fix or ſeven long 
Parts or Diviſions, eyen unto the 
middle Rib, which makes it ſeem 
to be ſo many Leaves, each of the 
Cuts or Diviſions being deeply 
notched or indented on both Sides; 
among Which riſeth up a Stalk a 
Foot high or better, bearing divers 
pale purple Flowers, made of five 
Leaves a- piece; after which come 
ſmall Heads, with long pointed 
Beaks, reſembling the long Bill of 


of a Stork or Crane, or ſuch like 


Bird ; which, after it is ripe, part- 
eth at the Bottom where it is big- 
geſt, into four or five Seeds, every 
one whereot hath a Piece of the 
the Beakhead faſtened to it, and 
falleth away if it be not gathered 
the Root is tuberous and round, 
like unto the Root of the Cycla- 
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men, or ordinary Sow.bread al- 
moſt, but Imaller, and of a dark 
ruſſet Colour on the outſide, and 
white within, which encreales un- 
der Ground, by certain Strings run- 
ning tromthe Mother-Roog,to {mall 
round Bulbs, like the Roars of the 
Earth-Cheſnut, and will preſently 
ſhoot Leaves, and quickiy grow to 
bear Flowers, but will not abide to 
be kept long dry out ot the Ground, 
without Danger of being utterly 
ſpoiled. = | 
GrramuM Batrachoides flore 
Cœruleo. The blue Crow: Foos Crane - 
Kill, This Crow- Foot Crane's- 
Bill hath many large Leaves, cut 
into five or fix Parts or Divitions, 


eyen to the Bottom, and jagged og 


the Edges, ſet upon very long, 
ſlender Foot ſtalks, very like the 
Leaves of the wild Crow-Foot; 


| from among which rife up divers 


Stalks with great Joints, fomewhat 
reddiſh, ſet with Leaves like the 
former; the Tops of the Stalks 
ſpread into many Branches, where - 
on ſtand. divers Flowers, made. of 
hve Leaves a-piece, as large as any 
of the wild or Field Crow- Feet, 
round pointed, a fair blue Colour, 
which being paſſed, there ariſe 
ſuch Heads or Bills, as other of the 
Crane's-Bills have; the Root is 
compoſed of many reddiſh Strings, 
ſpreading. in the Ground, from a 
Crowa made up of divers red 
Heads. which lie often eminent a- 
bove the Ground. 
GrRanium Batrachoides flore al- 
bo. The white Crow-Foct Crane's- 
Bill. This Crane's-Bill is in Leaf 
| and Flower altogether like the for- 
mer ; the only Difference between 


them conſiſteth in the Colour of 


the Flower, which in this is whol- 
ly white, and as large as the for- 
mer ; but the Root of this hath 


not; ſuch red Heads as the other 
hath. 
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 Grramua Batrachoides flor 
albo & cœruleo vario. The party . 
coloured Crom- Foot Crane's-Bill, The 
Flowers of this Crane's-Bill, are 
yariably ſtriped and ipotted, and 
ſometimes divided, the one half 
of every Feta] being white, and 
the other halt blue, ſometimes with 
leſſer or greater Spots of blue in 
the white Leaf, very variably, and 
more in ſome Years than in others, 
that it is very hard to expreſs all 
the Varieties that may be obſerved 


in the Flowers that blow at one 


Time. In all other Parts of the 


Plant, it is fo like unto the former, 


that until it be in Flower, the one 
cannot be known from the other. 


flore purpureo. Purple Crow-Foct 
Crane*s-Bill. This purple Crane's- 
Bill hath many Leaves riſing 
from the Root, ſet upon long Foot- 
ſtalks, ſomewhat like unto the o- 
ther, yet not fo broad, but more 
divided or cut, that is into ſeven 
or more Slits even to the Middle, 
each whercot is likewiſe cut in on 
the Edges, more deeply than the 
former ; the Stalks are ſomewhat 
knobbed at the Joints, ſet with 
Leaves like unto the lower, ard 
bearing a great Tu't of Buds at 


the Tops of the Branches, which 


open into large Flowers, made of 
five purple Leaves or Petals, which 
lomewhat reſemble the Flower of 
a Mallow before it be too full 
blown, each whereof hath a red- 
diſh Pointel in the Middle, and 


many {mall Threds compaſling it: 


This Umbel or Tuit of Buds 


flowers by Degrees, and not all at 
once, every Flower remaining o- 


pen little more than one Day, and 
then drops, fo that every Day 
vieldeth freſh Flowers, which be- 
caule they are ſo many in Number, 
are a long while before they are all 
paſſed: After the Flowers there 


appear ſmall Beak-heads or Bills, 


like 


GERANIU M Batrachoides altera | 
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like thoſe of the other Crane's-Bills, 
with ſmall turning Seed; the Root 
is compoſed of a great Tuft of 
Strings, faſtened to a knobby Head. 
Grkaxlux Romanum verſicolor 
five ſtriatum. The variable ſtriped 
Crane*s-Bill. This beautiful Crane's- 
Bill hath many broad, yellowiſh, 
green Leaves, riſing from the 
Root, divided into five or ſix 
Parts, but not to the Middle, as 
the firſt Kinds are; each of theſe 
Leaves hath a blackiſh Spot at the 
bottom Corners of the Diviſions; 
the whole Leaf, as well in Form as 
Colour and Spots, is very like un- 
to the Leaf of the Geranium Ful- 
cum, or Spotted Crane's-Bill next 
following, but that the Leaves of 
this are not ſo large as the other; 
from among theſe Leaves ſpring up 
ſeveral Stalks, a Foot high and 
better, jointed and knobbed here 
and there, bearing at the Tops 
two or three ſmall white Flowers, 
conſiſting of faye Petals or Leaves 
2 Piece, thickly and variably ſtrip- 
ed with fine ſmall, reddiſh Veins. 
In the Middle of the Flower ſtand- 
eth a ſmall pointel, which. when the 
Flower is paſt, grows to be the 


Seed-Veſlel, whereon is ſet divers 


ſmall Seeds, like thoſe of other 
Cranes-Bills; the Root is made of 
many ſmall], yellow Fibres or 
Strings. oe 

Geranium Fuſcum five Macu- 


latum. Swart Tawney, or Spotted. 


Crane s- Bill. The Leaves of this 
Crane's Bill are in all Points like 
the laſt deſcribed, as well in the 
Form and Diviſions, as Colour of 
the Leaves, being of a yellowith 
green Colour, but larger and ſtrong- 
er by much; the Stalks of this 
riſe much higher, and are jointed or 
knobbed with reddi'h Knees or 
Joints; on the Tops whereor itand 
not many, although large Flowers, 
conſiſting of five Leaves a-picce, 
each whereof is round at the End, 
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and a little ſnipt round about, and 
bend or turn themſelves back 


to the Stalkwards, making the 


Middle to be higheſt; the Co- 
lour of the Flower is of a dark 
or deep blackith purple, the Bot- 
tom ot every Leat being whiter 
than the reſt ; it hath alſo a mid- 
dle Pointel ſtanding our, which 
afterwards brings forth Seed like 
unto others of its Kind; the Root 
conſiſteth of divers great Strings, 
Joined to a knobby Head. 
GrrRanium Sanguineum five 
Geranium Hematoides. The red 
Roſe Crane s-Bill. This Crane's. 
Bill hath divers Leaves ſpread up- 
on the Ground, very much cut in, 
or divided into many Parts, and 


each of them again ſlit or cut into 


two or three Pieces, ſtanding upon 
ſlender, long Foot ſtalks, of a fair 
green Colour, all the Spring and 
Summer, but reddiſh in Autumn ; 
among theſe Leaves ſpring up ſlen- 
der and weak Stalks, beſet at every 
Joint (which is lomewhat reddiſh) 
with two Leaves for the moſt Parr, 
like unto the lower ; the Flowers 
grow leverally on the Top of the 
Stalks, and not many together in 
Bunches or Branches, as in all o- 
ther of the Cranes-Bills, every 
Flower being as large as a ſingle 
Roſe Campion-Flower, conſiſting 
of five large Leaves, of a deeper 
red Colour than in any other 
Crane's-Bill at the firſt opening , 
and will change more bluiſh aſter- 
wards: After the Flower follow 
ſuch like Beaks asare in others, but 
{mall ; the Root is hard, long and 
thick, with divers Branches ſpread- 
ing trom it, of a reddiſh yellow 
Colour on the outſide, and whitiſh 
within, whichremain a long Time, 
ſhooting forth, at Autumn, new 
green Leaves which abide all the 
Winter, although thoſe which turn 
red fall away. | 
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GER ANU M Creticum. Candy 
Grane's Bill. The Candy Crane's- 
Bill has long and ſlender Stalks, 
whereon grow broad and long 
Leaves, cut in or jagged on the 
Edges ; the Tops of the Stalks are 
branched into many Flowers, made 


of five Petals a- piece, of a reaſon- 


able Bigneſs, and of a fair blue Co- 
lour, with a purpliſh Pointel in the 
Middle ; which being paſt, there 
follow Beakheads,like other Crane's- 
Bills, but greater, containing ſharp- 
er pointed Seeds, able to pierce the 
Skin: The Root is white and long, 
with ſome Fibres at it, and periſhes 
when it hath perte&ed its Seed, 
and will ſpring of its own lowing, 
if the Winter he not too ſharp, o- 
therwiſe (being annual) it mult 
be ſown in the Spring- | 
GERaniUmM. Africanum, noctu 
olens, tuberoſum & nodoſum, 
Aquilegiz foliis. The Tuberous and 
Knotted African Crane's-Bill, with 
Columbine Leaves, This Plant 
makes a low Shrub, ſpreading into 
many Branches, with large Knobs 
at the Joints where the Leaves are 
ſet on ; the Leaves are divided and 
notched, ſomewhat like thoſe of 
the Columbine, and of a glauccus 
Colour ; at the End of the Shoots 
appear the Flowers in Trüſſes, 
whoſe Petals are of a yellowiſh 
green Colour, of no extraordinary 
Beauty, but of a moſt agreeable 
Odour after the Sun is down, but 
of no Scent in the Day-time ;z this 
Plant requires a common Green- 
Houſe in the Winter; there is a 
good Figure of this in the Hortus 
Lugd. Bat. | 
Geranium Africanum Alchimil. 
le hirſuto folio, floribus albidis. 


' The Alchimillaleav d African Crane's 


Bill, with white Flowers, This Plant 

makes a low Shrub, hardly exceed- 

ing a Foot high, divided into many 

Branches; the Leaves, which are 

ſomewhat hoary, are remarkably 
Vorl. 
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adorned with the Figure of an 
Horſeſhoe, of a browniſh Colour 
in the Middle of each of them : 
At the extream Parts of the hoary 
Stalks, come the Flowers, which 
conſilt of white Petals, atter which 
follow the Seeds, in the manner of 
the former. This is uſually kept 


in a Green-Houſe in the Winter. 


There is a good Cut of it in the 
Hortus Lugd. Bat. 

Grranum Africanum Corian- 
dri folio, floribus incarnatis minus. 
The Coriander leav'd African Crane's- 
Bill, with ſmall Fieſh-colcared Flow- 
ers, This makes a low Plant, and 
produces Seed like the former ; 
there is a good Figure of it in the 
Hortus Lugd. Bat. 

GrANIUM Africanum, Betoni- 
c folio laciniato, & maculato 
floribus incarnatis. 1% African 
Crane s- Bill, with the Betom Leaf. 
This Plant differs little from the 
ſormer in the manner ot its Growth. 
The Leaves of this are leſs cut, 
and are for the moſt part ſpotted 
with a reddiſh brown Colour; 
there is a good Cut of it in the H.r- 
tus Lugd. Bat. 

GERanwvn Africanum fruteſcens, 
Malve folio laciniato odorato. 
The ſweet-ſcented Shrub, Crane's- 
Bill of Africa, with the n tched 
Mallow Leaf. This grows ſome— 
times to be about three Foot high, 
having the Joints of the Stalks 


knotted ; the Leaves are cut pretty 


deep on the Edges, and are ſome- 
what enclined to curl, being tvit 
and hoary ; they are very ttrong 
tcented, if they are the leaſt bruis'd. 
This brings its Flowers in Trullesg 
like the former, bringing five Ce- 
tals each, which are ot a pale pur- 
ple Colour: After thefe come the 
Seeds, in like manner as in the pre- 
ceding. This is one of thole Afri- 
can Cranes-Bills, which has been 
the longeſt known in our Engliſh 
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Green: Houſes ; there is a good Cut 
of it in the Hcrtus Lagd. Bat. 

Geranium Africanum Arbo- 
reſcers, Ibiſci folio rotundo, Car- 
linæ odore. The Arboreſcent Afri- 
can Crane s- Bill, with around Althea 
Leaf, ſmelling like the Carline 
Thiſtle. This Plant I bave had near 
fix Foot in Height, ſhooting very 
freely; the Leaves are ſoit and hoa- 
ry, but are greener than the for- 
mer; they are curled up ſo, as to 
repreſent almoſt the Figure of a 
Funnel, and are very ſtrong ſcent- 
ed, ſmelling not unlike the Root 
of the true Rhubarb, according to 
my Opinion. This, as well as tne 
former, is. very apt to fling out 
Suckers from the Root; the blow- 
ers of this are of a bluiſh purple 
Colour : After which follow the 
Seeds, in the manner of the for- 
mer. This may be ſheltered dur- 
ing the Winter, in a common 
Green-Houſe : This has likewiſe 
been a Plant of long ſtanding in 
England; there is a very good Fi- 
cure of it in the Hortus Lug d. Bat. 

GkRAN ud Africanum Arbo- 
reſcens, Alchimille hirſuto folio, 
floribus rubicundis. This is gene- 
rally known by the Name ot the 


_ Partridge Breaſt Cran&s-Bzll,becaule 


of the Marks upon the Leaves of 
the Figures of Horſeſhoes, of a 
browniſh red Colour, imitating the 


Mark upon the Breaſt of a Cock. 


Partridge ; theſe Leaves, as the 
Name ſignifies, are ſhaped like 
thoſe of the Alchimilla, or Lady's- 
Mantle, and are very ſtrong ſcent- 
ed, ſmelling in ſome Sort like Cod- 
ling Apples that have been ſcalded. 
This Plant grows to be four or five 
Foot high, and is very apt to flow- 
er, bringing its Bloſſoms in Truſ- 
ſes, whoſe Petals are of a bright 
red Colour, having the two upper- 
molt yeined with a beautiful Crim- 
fon ; alter the Flowers come the 
Seeds in the ſame Manner as the 
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former. It is remarkable in this 
Plant, that when the Leaves decay, 
the green Part of them change into 
a fair yellow, and the Horſeſhoe 


into bright ſcarlet; and alſo it is 


obleryable, that the Horleſhoe Fi- 
gure is much darker and ſtronger 
in the young Seedlings, than in the 
old Flants. It requires a common 
Green-Houſe in the Winter. 


Leaves are edged with white, which 
makes it one of the molt beautiful 
Plants belonging to the Conſerva- 
tory. This variegated Kind L 
brought firſt into England from 
Amſterdam, in the Year 1715, 
There is a good Cut of this Plant 
in Dr. Comelin's Prælud. Botanic. 
T hele Sorts are very conimon with 
US. 

Geranium Africanum foliis in- 
ferioribus aſari, ſuperioribus Sta- 
phydis agriz, maculatis, ſplenden- 
tibus, & acetoſæ ſapore. I his Sort 
is commonly known among the 
Gardeners by the Name of the 
Ivy leafed Craue's- Bill, whoſe Leaves 
are ſhaped ſomewhat like Ivy, and 
are ſhiving, in the Middle of 
which we fhrd a dark coloured 
Mark in the Shape of an Horſe- 
ſhoe. The Stalks of this Sort are 
inclining to a purple Colour, they 
are very brittie, and are not of 
Strength enough to ſupport them- 
ſelves without Stal:s ; the Flowers 
appear about four or five in one 
1ruis, of a purpliſh white, being 
curioully vein'd with crimſon; after 
them follow the Seed, in the Man- 
ner of the former: It muſt be ſhel- 
tered-in the Winter, in a common 
Green-Foule : There is a good Fi- 
gure of it in Dr. Cemelin's Pra. 
tot. The Leaves of this, being 
bruiſed, are of an agreeable Scent. 

GErANtIUM Africanum frutei- 
cens, folio craſſo, & glauco, ace- 
toſæ ſapore. The Shrub African 
Crane's» Bill, with thick, glauccus 

Teavss, 


| We 
have alſo of this Kind, whoſe 
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Leaves, of a ſour Taſte, This Sort 
ſeldom grows higher than two Foot, 
its Branches are ſmall, but yet 
able to ſupport themſelves ; the 
Leaves are ſmooth, and of a whi- 
11h green Colour, ſomewhat notch- 


ed at their Extremities; and the 


Juice ot them is ſharp as the Juice 
of Sorrel. This brings but few 
Flowers, in Compariſon of ſome 
others, ſeldom more than three or 
four in a Truſs, they are of a pale 
Colour, vein'd with: red; it re- 
quires a common Green-Houſe in 


Winter. There is a good Cut of 


it in Dr. Comelin's Pral. Bot. I 
brought this firſt into England, An- 
no 1714. | 

Ginanium Orientale, columbi- 
num flore maximo, Aſphoduli Ra- 
dice, Its Root is like a Cluſter of 
trench Turnips, about two Inches 
and a half long, flzſhy, brittle, 
reddiſh within, brown 
without, about three Lines thick, 
tapering to a Point, delicate and 
hairy, The Body of this Root; 


| which generally lies athwart, and 
is ligneous when the Plant is old, 


produces ſome Stalks eight or nine 


Inches high, one Line thick, pale- 
green, hairy; thoſe towards the 
Bottom of the Plant, lie flat on 
the Ground, the others riſing up, 
| garniſhed with Leaves two and two 
at each Knot, exactly like thoſe of 
the Crane's-iteak, called Fidgeon's 
Foot. They have a Pedicule three 
| Inches long, fine, hairy; the Flow- 
ers grow along the Branches, and 
* ariſe out of the Boſoms of the 
| Leaves, which, as they grow nearer 
the Tip, diminiſh : Theſe Flowers 
blow one after another, are ſu- 
| ſtained by ſome Tails ordinarily 


torked, three or four Inches long ; 
each Flower conſiſts of five Fe- 


| tals, difpoled in Form of a Roſe, 
{ half an Inch about, three Lines 
broad, round, faint purple. From 
their Center grows a Piſtile two 
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Lines high, ſurmounted by a pur. 
ple Tuft; the Stamina are white, 
very fine to feel, and the Apices 
yellowiſh. The Cup conſiſts of 
tive Petals, four Lines long, pick- 
ed, pale green, ſtreaked, diſpoſed 
like a Star; the Fruit was not for- 
ward enough to be capable of a De- 
{cription. 

GERM, or Sprout, and Growing 
Bad, is Germen, which lee. | 

Grrmen, in Fngliſb, is a Germ 
or young Sprout, ſuch chiefly as is 
the firſt which riſes above Ground, 
trom between the Lobes or Ear- 
Leaves of any Seed ; but where we 
find it in Corn, which iprings from 
the Grain without Ear-Leaves, it 
is called the Acreſpire. 

GERONTOPOGON, 7. e. Trago: 
pogon, which ſee. 

GERMANDER, 2s Chamædrus, 
which ſee. 

Tree Grermanper, is Teucrie 
um, which ſee. 

Water GrRNMAN DER, is Scordium, 
which ſee. | 

Go of Geſuer, is the Caryo- 
Phyllata Montana, or Mountain 
Avens. | 

Crum Orientale, Cymbalariz 
tolio molli & glabro flore magna 
albo. Corol. Inſt. Rei Herb. 18. 
This fine Species of Geum grows 
out ot the Cracks of very ſteep 
Rocks; its Root is fibrous, whitiſh, 
tour or five Inches long, hairy; 
its Leaves grow in Bunches; ſo 
like the Cymbalaria Communis , 
that they are caſily miſtaken for it, 
only they are more firm; for the 
moſt Part they are nine or ten 
Lines broad, and ſeven or eight 
Lines long, cut into large Inden- 
tings, like Gcthick Arches ſhiningy 
ſtanding upon a Foot ſtalk of an 


Inch or two long ; the Stalks are a 


Span long, and hardly one Third 
of a Line thick, weak, almoſt ly- 
ing upon the Rocks, afterwards 
raited, and having a few Leaves, 
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Greem Houſes ; there is a good Cut 
of it in the Hortus Lagd. Bat. 

GRAN UM Africanum Arbo- 
reſcers, Ibiſci folio rotundo, Car- 
linz odore. The Arboreſcent Afri- 
can Crane's-Brll, with around Althea 
Leaf, ſmelling like the Carline 
Thiſtle. This Plant I bave had near 
fix Foot in Height, ſhooting very 
freely; the Leaves are ſoft and hoa- 
ry, but are greener than the for- 
mer; they are curled up lo, as to 
repreſent almoſt the Figure of a 


Funnel, and are very ſtrong ſcent- 


ed, ſmelling not unlike the Root 
of the true Rhubarb, according to 
my Opinion. This, as well as tne 
former, is. very apt to fling out 
Suckers from the Noot; the tlow- 
ers of this are of a bluiſh purple 
Colour : After which follow the 
Seeds, in the manner of the for- 
mer. This may be ſheltered dur- 
ing the . Winter, in a common 
Green-Houſe : This has likewile 
been a Plant of long ſtanding in 
England; there is a very good Fi- 
cure of it in the Hortus Lug d. Bat. 

Grrantum Africanum Arbo- 
reſcens, Alchimille hirſuto folio, 
floribus rubicundis. This is gene- 
rally known by the Name ot the 
Partridge Breaſt Cane s-Bill, becauie 
of the Marks upon the Leaves of 
the Figures of Horſeſhoes, of a 


brownith red Colour, imitating the. 
Mark upon the Breaſt of a Cock. 


Partridge ; theſe Leaves, as th2 


Name ſignifies, are ſhaped like 
thoſe of the Alchimilla, or Lady's- 


Mantle, and are very ſtrong ſcent- 
ed, ſmelling in ſome Sort like Cod- 
ling Apples that haye been ſcalded. 
This Plant grows to be four or five 
Foot high, and is very apt to flow- 
er, bringing its Bloſſoms in Iruſ. 
ſes, whoſe Petals are of a bright 
red Colour, having the two yl 
molt yeined with a beautiful Crim- 
ſon ; alter the Flowers come the 
Seeds in the ſame Manner as the 


Green-Houſe in the Winter. 
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former. It is remarkable in this 
Plant, that when the Leaves decay, 
the green Part of them change into 


a fair yellow, and the Horſeſhoe 


into bright ſcarlet ; and allo it is 
obleryable, that the Horſeſhoe Fi- 
gure is much darker and ſtronger 
in the young Seedlings, than in the 
old Flants. It requires a common 
We 
have alſo of this Kind, whoſe 
Leaves are edged with white, which 
makes it one of the molt beautiful 
Plants belonging to the Conſerva- 
tory. This variegated Kind LI 
brought firſt into England from 
Amſterdam, in the Year 1715, 
There is a good Cut of this Plant 
in Dr. Comelin's Prælud. Botanic. 
T hele Sorts are very common with 
us. 

GrraniumM Africanum foliis in- 
ferioribus aſari, ſuperioribus Sta- 
phydis agriz, maculatis, ſplenden- 
tibus, ' & acetoſæ ſapore. I his Sort 
is commonly known among the 
Gardeners by the Name of the 
Ivy leafed Craue's-Bill, whoſe Leaves 
are ſhaped ſomewhat like Ivy, and 
are ſnining, in the Middle of 
which we fird a dark coloured 
Mark in the Shape of an Horſe- 
ſhoe. The Stalks of this Sort are 
inclining to a purple Colour, they 
are very brittle, and are not of 
Strength enough to ſupport them- 
ſelves without Stal:s ; the Flowers 
appear about' four or five in one 
1ruls, of a purpliſh white, being 
cur iouſly vein'd with crimſon; after 
them follow the Seed, in the Man- 
nes of the former: It muſt be ſhel- 


tered-in the Winter, in a common 


Green- FHouſe: There is a good Fi- 
gure of it in Dr. Cemelin's Pra. 
Hot. The Leaves of this, being 
bruiſed, are of an agreeable Scent. 

Geranium Africanum frutei- 
cens, tolio crailo, & glauco, ace- 
toſæ ſapore. The Shrub African 


Cane s. Bill, with thick, glawuccus 
Teaves, 


E 
Teaves, of a ſour Taſte. This Sort 
ſeldom grows higher than two Foot, 
its Branches are ſmall, but yer 
able to ſupport themſelves 5; the 
Leaves are {mooth, and of a whi- 
tiſu green Colour, ſomewhat notch- 
ed at their Extremities; and the 
Juice of them is ſharp as the Juice 
of Sorrel, This brings but few 
Flowers, in Compariion of ſome 
others, ſeldom more than three or 
four in a Truſs, they are of a pale 
Colour, vein'd with red; it re- 
quires a common Green-Houſe in 
Winter. There is a good Cut of 
it in Dr. Comelin's Præl. Bot. I 
brought this firſt into England, An- 
n0 1714. 

GRAN Orientale, columbi- 
num flore maximo, Aſphoduli Ra- 
dice, Its Root is like a Cluſter of 


| French Turnips, about two Inches 
and a half long, fleſhy, brittle, 
ſtiptidk, 


reddiſh within, brown 
without, about three Lines thick, 
tapering to a Point, delicate and 
hairy, The Body of this Root, 


| which generally lies athwart, and 
| is igneous when the Plant is old, 
produces ſome Stalks eight or nine 
Inches high, one Line thick, pale- 
green, hairy; thoſe towards the 
Bottom of the Plant, lie flat on 
the Ground, the others riſing up, 
| garniſhed with Leaves two and two 
at each Knot, exactly like thoſe of 
the Crane's-teak, called Fidgeon's 
| Foot. They have a Pedicule three 
| Inches long, fine, hairy; the Flow- 
ers grow along the Branches, and 
| ariſe out of the Boſoms of the 
| Leaves, which, as they grow nearer 
the Tip, diminiſh : Theſe Flowers 


blow one after another, are ſu- 


ſtained by ſome Tails ordinarily 


forked, three or four Inches long; 


each Flower conſiſts of five Fe- 


| tals, difpoſed in Form of a Roſe, 


half an Inch about, three Lines 
broad, round, faint purple. From 


their Center grows a Piſtile two 
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Lines high, ſurmounted by a pur. 
ple Tuft; the Stamina are white, 
very fine to feel, and the Apices 
yellowiſh. The Cup conſiſts of 
tive Petals, four Lines long, pick- 
ed, pale green, ſtreaked, diſpoſed 
like a Star ; the Fruit was not for- 
ward enough to be capable of a De- 
{cription. | 

GERM, or Sprout, and Growin 
Bad, is Germen, which lee. 

GrrMEN, in Frgliſh, is a Germ 
or young Sprout, ſuch chiefly as is 
the firſt which riſes above Ground, 
trom between the Lobes or Ear- 
Leaves of any Seed ; but where we 
tind it in Corn, which ſprings from 
the Grain without Ear-Leaves, it 
is called the Acreſpire. | 

GERONTOPOGON, 7. e. Trago+ 
pogon, which fee 

GERMANDER, 2s Chamædrus, 
which ſee. | 

Tree GrRMAN DER, is Teucrie 
um, which ſee. 

Water GERMAN DER, ic Scordium, 
which ſee. | 
GU of Geſuer, is the Caryo- 
phyllata Montana, or Mountain 
Avens. 


Grun Orientale, Cymbalariæ 


folio molli & glabro flore magno 
albo. Corol. Inſt. Rei Herb. 18. 
This fine Species of Geum grows 


out ot the Cracks of very ſteep - 


Rocks; its Root is fibrous, whitiſh, 
tour or five Inches long, hairy; 
its Leaves grow in Bunches; fo 
like the Cymbalaria Communis , 
that they are eaſily miſtaken for it, 
only they are more firm ; for the 
mott Part they are nine or ten 
Lines broad, and ſeven or eight 
Lines long, cut into large Inden- 
tings, like Gethick Arches ſhiningy 
ſtanding upon a Foot ſtalk of an 
Inch or two long ; the Stalks are a 
Span long, ard hardly one Third 
of a Line thick, weak, almoſt ly- 
ing upon the Rocks, afterwards 
raited, and having a few Leaves, 

1 whole 
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whoſe Tndentings are more pointed 
than in the lower Leaves: All a- 
long the Stalk and Branches, it is 
hairy, and charged with Flowers of 
5 Petals, half an Inch long, and a- 
bout three Lines wide at the Extre- 
mity, white, vein'd with green at 
the Bale, The Chives, which a- 
rile out of the Middle of theſe Pe- 
tals, are white, not above two 
Lines long, with very ſmall, green. 
ih Heads; the Cup is cut to the 
Center, into five Parts, ſtrait and 
hairy: The Piſtil is a pale-green, 
pretty round at Bottom, in Shape 
like an Ewer, with. two Lips, as 
in the other Species of the ſame 
Kind; it becomes a Coffin of the 
ſame Shape, membranous, brown, 
divided into two Apartments , 
three Lines high; in each of which 
there isa ſpongy Placenta, charged 
with very [mall and blackiſh Seeds. 
"The Leaves of this Plant have a 
herbiſh Taſte, a little ſaltiſn; the 
Flowers have no Smell, the Roots 
are ſweetih, and a little ſtiptic. 
See the Culture under the Word 
Caryophillata. 

GiLIOPLOwWENSs, or Ju!y-Flowers, 
7s Caryoph;llus Hor tenſis, which 
(ce. | 

Stock GiiloFLOWER, 7s Leu- 
colum, which ice. 

Water G1irortowetr, is Mille- 

folium aquaticum, which cc. 

Cult go by the Ground, or Ate- 
bt, or Ground. I, is Hedera ter- 

reltris, which ſee. : 

Gidoipꝛu u, from the Greek ziſ- 

7% of Didſcorides, who allo lays 
it was called in his Time Lept- 
dium, but we find the ancient Ro- 
9445 called it Biſacuta, and the 
\ S11tans Viſnaga, which Name the 
Syantards preſerve to this Day, to 
that Plant which we call in Eng/zſb 
the & aniſb Tocth-pick, becauſe the 
Sanus ule the Sprigs of the Um- 
bel, when the Seeds are ripe, as 
T ooth- picks; it may be raiſcd 


from Seeds ſown in March. Par- 
kinſon calls it Strange Chervil. 
Gmny Henflower, is Fritilla- 
ria, which ſee. 
: .GiNGER, is Zimiber, which 
Ce. | 
Sea Gixprx, is the Fucus Maxi- 
mus Polyſchides of Parkinſon, who 
has given a Cut of one Sort of it; 
it grows upon Rocks and Stones, 
like any other Fucus. See Fucus. 
Griryaco Tragi, 7. e. Nigilla- 
ſtrum. | 
GLADIOLUS was fo called from 
the Shape of its Leaf, which is 
formed like the Blade of a cutting 
Sword; the ancient Raus called 
it Segetalis, becaule it grew among 
their Corn, and we from them call 
it Corn-Flag, is a Flower of ſome 
Reſpect in the Garden, and we have 
two or three Varieties of it, be- 
ſides the Canna Indica, which ſome 
would have to be of the ſame 


Tribe, from the Shape of the Flow- 


er: However, to paſs that by, 
our Corn Flags are Plants which 
are beit propagated by the Increaſe 
of the Roots at the Autumn ; but 
if we have had the red and white 
ſtand together in Flower, it would, 
I think, be worth our while to 
raiſe ſome from Seed {own as ſoon 
s *tis ripe, becauſe it may pro- 
uce ſome Variety. We have Fi. 
ures of ſome of theſe in Parkin- 
[\n's Paradiſus. | 

. Glraviorus Narbonenſis. The 
French Corn. Flag. The French 
Corn-Flag riſeth up with three or 
four broad, long, and ſtiff, green 
Leaves, one as it were out of the 
Side of another, being joined toge- 
ther at the Bottom, ſomewhat like 
unto the Leaves of Flower-de-Lu- 
ces, but ſtiffer, more full of Ribs, 
and longer than any of them, and 
e e pointed ; the Stalk riſeth 
up from ainong the Leaves, bear- 


ing them on it as it riſeth; having 
at the Top ſeveral Husks, out ot 
which 
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which come the Flowers, one above 
another, all of them turning and 
opening themſelves one Way, which 
are long and gaping, like unto the 
Flowers of Fox glove, a little arch- 
ed or bunched up in the Middle, 
of a fair, reddith purple Colour, 
with Spots within the Mouth 
thereof, one on each Side, made 
like unto a Lozenge, that is ſquare 
and long pointed : After the Flow- 
ers are paſt, come up round Heads 
or Sced-Veſlels, wherein is con- 
tained reddiſh, flat Seed, like unto 
the Fritillaria, but thicker and ful- 
ler; the Root is ſomewhat great, 
round, flat and hard, with a Shew 
as if it were ſwelled, having ano- 
ther ſhort ſpongy one under it, 


which, when it hath done bearing, 


and the Stalk dry, that the Root 
may be taken up, ſticketh cloſe to 
the Bottom, but may be eaſily 
taken away, having uſually a Num- 

er of, ſmall Roots encreaſed about 
it, the leaſt whereof will quickly 
grow, ſo that if it be ſuffered any 
long Time in a Garden, it will ra- 
ther choak and peſter it, than be an 


Ornament unto it. 


Graviorys Italicus binis flori- 


bus ordinibus. The Italian Cr n- 


Flag. The Italian Corn-Flag is 
like unto the French in Root, Leaf, 
and Flower, without any other 
Difference, than that the Root 1s 
ſmaller and browner ; the Leat and 
Sta!' of a dark Colour, and the 
Flowers (being of a little darker 
Colour, like the former, and ſome- 
what {maller) ſtand out on both 
Sides of the Stalk. 

Gravrorus Byzantinus. Corn- 
Flag of Conſtantinople. This Corn- 
F lag, that came firſt from Conſtan- 
ſtinople, is in all Things lice unto 
the French Corn Flag laſt deſcrib- 
ed, but that it is larger both in 
Roots, Leaves and Flowers, and 
that the Flowers of this, which 
ſtand not on both Sides, are of a 


is ſmall pwple Crit, 
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deeper red Colour, and flov er 
later, after all the reſt are pau : 
The Root hereof being netted :s 
plainly as any of the tormer; it is 
as plentitul allo to give Encreaſe, 
but is more tender, and leis able 
to abide our ſharp and cold V in- 
ters. 

Graviorvs flore rubente. BI 
Corn-Hag. This Bluſh Kind, is 
like unto the French Corn-tlag in 
all Reſpects, only that the "lowers 
are of a pale red Colour, tending 


to Whitenels, which we ulually 


call a Bluſh Colour. 

Graviorus flore albo. IWhite 
Corn Flag. This white Corn- lag 
differeth not from the laſt, bu: an- 
ly that the Roots are whiter »n the 
outſide, the Leaves are preener. an 
the Flowers are Snow- white, 

Glabiotus purpureus iy, 
h 

Ifo differeth not from any of the 
former, but only in the Smalneſs 
both of Leaf, Stalk and Flowers, 
which ſtand all on the one Side, 
like unto the French Kind, and of 
the {ame Colour; the Root of this 


Kind is netted more than any o- 


ther. 

GTAbWIN, 7s Xyris, and Spatu- 
la fœtida, which ſee. „ 

GIANPEs terreſtres. 
glandes. 

GLASswonr, or Salt wert, is Kali 
and Salicornia. Se Kali. 

Grasrum, allo Tſitis, from the 
Greek 'log'ris, in Englifh, ade, 
is a Plant which is of great Value 
among the Dyers, when it is right- 
ly prepared, and brings extraor-i- 
nary Profit to the Farmers that 
cultivate it. The Diſputes which 
have been concerning the Name 
Glaſtum, which is mentioned ig 
Czlar's firſt Book, De Bell G lic, 
which ſome would have Vitrum, 
I think need. not be kept vp any 


longer, fince at this Day the 7%. 


who are Succeſlors of the 


liais, 
3 Romans 


See Terre 
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R:mans, call the Plant Woade, Gla- 
ſto ; with this Ceſar tells us, the 


ancient Britains uſed to colour 
themſelves, to appear terrible to 
their Enemies. And Pliny allo 
mentions this Glaſtum to be uſed 
by the Britains, Lib. 22. cap. I. 
However, the Culture of this Plant, 
of which Parkinſon has given us a 
good Cut, is worth taking Notice 
of; it will grow in ſtrong Ground, 
if it be well ploughed and made 
Fine, but a ſandy Loam is the beſt, 
where if we {ow it in February, it 
will yield three or four Crops in a 
Summer, it we keep it free from 
Weeds, and inthe Winter 'tis very 
good Found for Sheep. We may 
note, that 'tis always fit to cut 
when the Leaves are full grown; 


it is ſometimes fold for htty or 


ſixty Pounds per Ton, which 1s 
generally the Produce of an Acre; 
but this is when it has been well 
8 at the Mill; it gives a 

rong blue Colour, and ſerves the 
Dyers as a Groundwork for many 
Colours. | 

Gravcum Dioſcorides, is Po- 
mum Amoris. 

Gravux, from the Greek aut, 
which comes from yaaat Or Y, 
which ſignifies Milk, is a Name 
which has been given to divers 
Plants, but in particular it 1s here 
applied to the Licoris,, or Liquo- 
rice Vetch, which is called Glaux 
Leguminoſa, or Glycyrrhiza Syl- 
veſtris, which is Hild Liqusrice; 
the Colour of the Flowers being 
white, tending to a Cream Colour; 
it is a Plant eaſily encreaſed by the 
Roots early in the Spring, or by 
Seeds ſown at that Lime; there is 
a Cut of it in Parkinſon. 

Gricox Theophraſti ſive Acer 
Gallicum Gaze, 2. r. Tiiphyllum, 
which ſee. 

CGILIDEWORT z, or Jroumert, or 
Clowns Weundwirt, is Dideritis, 


which ſee. 
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Grove Thiſtle, js Carduus 
Spherocephalus, and Carduus Glo- 
boſus. See Carduus. 

Gro Daiſy, or Blue Daiſy, is 
Glohularia & Bellis cœrulea, which 
lee. 


Großkx Flower, or Globe Crow- 
foot, or Locker Goulous, is Ranuncu- 


lus globoſus, which ſee. 

GLOBULARIA cœrulea, z. e. Bel - 
lis cœrulea, which ſee. 

Grun and Utriculus, accord - 
ing to Mr. Ray, is the Husk or 
Chaff which encloſes the Grain of 
any Corn or Graſs. 

GzYCYRRHIZON, & Glycyrrhiza, 
from the Greek yauxvepica in Eng- 
liſh, Licoris, and Liqu.rice, is a ve- 
ry profitable Plantin ſandy Ground, 
which for Corn is not of any Worth; 
a good Crop of this, will, the third 
Year, yield near One hundred 
Pounds per Acre; but the Ground 
muſt be carefully dug about three 
Spits deep, and then the Sets which 
are to be bought at Godlemin in 


Surrey, or at the Neat- Houles, Veſi- 
 minſter, muſt be planted in the 


Spring, taking the Crown Sets or 


Heads of the Liquorice, about tour 


Fnches long; the beſt Time of 
planting them is in February, as 
ſoon as the Weather is open; they 
ſhould be planted in Rows, a Foot 
apart, with a Dibble. or Setting- 
Stick, and preſently have the Earth 
cloſed about them, and then water 

them; ſow Onions the firſt Year. 
GLIYCYPICRON, zs Dulcamara, 
which fee... 
GNAPHAL1UM, from the Greet 
Ywataaiov, is properly enough al- 
ſo called T omentaria, and Tomen- 
titia, and Cotonaria, from the Wool- 
lineſs of its Leaves; and is for the 
ſame Reaſon called in Engliſh, Cud- 
weed, and Citt;nweed ; it has many 
Varieties, which for the moſt part 
bring Everlaſting Flowers, that is, 
the Flowers will remain many 
Years aſter they are gathered with- 
out 
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out Alteration; among which, there 


is one which Parkinſon calls Gna- 


phalium Americanum, a perennial 
Plant, which brings Buncbes of 
yellow Flowers, that make a good 
Shew ; and another Sort, which 
has purple Flowers of the bright. 
eſt Colour I ever ſaw, which laſt 
in perfect Beauty as long as the o- 


ther; but this is newly come from 


Peru, and muſt be tenderly uſed ; 
it is raiſed from Seeds ſown upon 
hot Beds in March, and the other 
may be raiſed from Slips in April, 
May, and Ju e, but muſt be houſ- 
ed in Winter ; all the reſt may be 
raiſed from Seeds ſown in March 
or April, upon the natural Ground. 

Goar's Beard, is Tragopogon, 
which ſee. | 

Goar Marjoram, is Tragoriga- 
num, which lee. 

Goar's Rue, zs Galiga, which 


ſee. 


Gory Flower, or Goldilocks, or 
Golden Everlaſting Flower. See Gna- 
phalium. | | 

Gorp Cups, or Crew's-foot, or 
King's Cups, and Baſin:ts and Bolts, 
and Trolflower, and Meadow- Boots, 
and Butter-Cups, and alſo Piſs-a- 
Beds are Ranunculus pratenſis. 

Gol Rod, zs Virga Aurea, 
which ſee. 

Gorpen Tufts, 2 Chryſocome, 


| which ſee. | 


Gorpsx Saxifrage, 7s Saxifraga 
Aurea, which ſee. | 

GoLp of Pleaſure, is Myagrum, 
which ſee. | 

Goavo Tree, is Pela and Guay- 
ava, which ſee. 

Gourh ANA Lugdunenſis, 25 
A maranthus tricolor, which ſee. 

GorGonium Plimi, 1. e. Litho- 
{permon, which ſee. 

Gos, or Furz, or Thorny Bro:m, 
ig Scorpius, and Geniſta Spinoſa. 
See Geniſta. | 

GoOSBERRY-BUSH,7zs Groſſularia, 


which ſee, 
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Goost-GRass, or Clayers or 
Cleavers, is Aparine, which lee. 

* Goosr-roor, 75 Atriplex Sylve- 
ſtre Latifolia ef Parkinſon, and 
Pes anſerinus, which ſee. = 

Goost-ntsT, or Birds-neft, or 
Crows-neſt, is Orchis Abortiva. See 
Orchis. 

Gourp, is Cucurbita, which 
ſee. 

(GouT-worT, or Herb Gerard, 
7s Herba Gerardi, and Podagraria, 
which ſee. | 

Goss1P1UM, from the Greek 300 
oli, is allo called FU, or Xy. 
lum and Bombax, which in Eng- 
liſh is the Cotton Plant; it is thought 
that the Byſſus of the Ancients is 
the Goſſi pium or Cotton tree of 
the Eaſt · Indies, and that Xylon 
or Xylum is the annual Cotton, 
which grows ſo plentifully in Aſa 
at this Day. As to the firſt, viz. 
the Cotton-tree, it is raiſed from 
Seeds ſown in the Spring, and 


may be encreaſed by Layers in Au- 


tumn, as well as the Cotton tree of 
America; the Annual Cotton with 
us mult be raiſed in February, up- 
on hot Beds, and may be kept 


warm all Summer, to make it yield 


the better. 

Gossip1UuMm Arboreum. The Tree 
of Fine Cotton. This Cotton riſeth 
up with a wooddy Stem, to be 
nine or ten Cubits high, ſpreading 
wooddy Branches, and many broad 
green Leaves on them, parted on 
the Edges into three or five Divi- 
ſions, ſomewhat like a Vine-Leaf, 
but lofter and whiter ; at the Ends 
of the ſmaller Sprigs come forth 
the Flowers, two or three at a 


Place, but each upon a ſlender 


Foot ſtalk, ſet in a broad Husk of 
two Petals, very much jagged at 
the Tops, and containing therein 
a large yellowih Flower, fome- 
what like a Bell-Flower, broad a- 


bove, and ſmall at the Bottom, 


partzd to the Bottom into five 
1 4 very 
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Very thin Petals, with a ſtiff, red- 
dich, middle Fointel, compailed 
Wich 5 or 6 yellow Threds, which 
IS thruſt off by the Fruit riſing 
under it, and growing to be a {mall 
round Head or ball, covered with 
a hard Skin, which opening when 
it's ripe, ſheweth forth a Lump of 

ure white Wooll, having ſeveral 
mall, blackiſ Seed, of the Big- 
nels of Pepper-Corns, but not ſo 
round, lying diſperſed through the 
Lump, and fingly, but one in a 
Place, with a ſweet, whitth Ker- 
pel within them; the Root diſper- 
ſeth under Ground, and abideth, 
not periſhing, nor loſing the Bran- 
ches, as the next doth. 

Goss:PiyM Fruteſcendo annuum. 
The Buſh of Lump Cotton I his 
Cotton is yearly ſown, even in the 
warmeſt Countries of Aſia minor, 
and within four Months, or little 
more, is gathered again from the 
Sowing, ſhooting an upright Stem, 
nothing ſo wooddy or great as the 
former, but brancheth forth ſeve- 
ral Ways, ſet with large and broad 
ſoft Leaves like the former, and 
parted alike; the Flowers allo ſtand 
in the like Manner, and yellow, 
with purple Bottoms, with Husks 


of hne Petals under them; after 


which cometh the Fruit like it, 
but ſet in a ſhorter, ſmaller, thicker 
and harder, rough, blackiſh Husk, 
parted into three Cells, with whi- 
tiſh, hard, skinny, or wooddy Par- 
titions on the inſide, containing 
each of them a round Ball of fine 
white Cotton, with a Lump of 
greater black Seeds by the halt, in 
the Middle ſticking cloſe together 
in two Rows, with white, ſweet 
Kernels within them; the Root is 
annual, and periſheth as ſoon as it 
hath perfected the Seed. 

 Gosswum Indicum Spinoſum. 
Therny Indian Cotton. This Kind 


of Cotton hath a ftem abc ut three 
Cubits high, ſet with {mall Pricks, 
and having many fair, broad Leaves 
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ſet thereon, upon long Foot-ſtalks, 
divided into ſeven Parts, ſome- 
what like thoſe of Straviſacre; the 
Flowers are like to Bell-E-lowers, 
with fhye Corners; the Cotton is 


very fine, and the Seeds are ſome- 


what like the thorny Mallow. 

Goss1wium Javanenſe longifo- 
lium. The long leafed Cett:n of 
ava. This, as Cluſius relateth it 
from Franciſcus Roderigues, Native 
of Bengala, groweth on a great 
high I ree, with many far ſpread 
Arms and Boughs, and ſtored with 


long and narrow Leaves, near re- 


ſembling Roſemary or Willow- 


Leaves, but that they are much 
longer, whoſe Fruit was like a long 


Pod of tix Inches long, and five in 
Compaſs, growing great from the 
Stalk upward, opening and ending 
in hve pointed Parts, whoſe skinny 
Bark was of an Aſh-colour, and 
rugged, but fullof moſt pure white, 
ſott Wooll, and ſeveral black, round 
Seeds within, not involved in the 
Cotton, like the reſt, but growing 
by themſeves, upon fine long wood- 
dy Partitions, extended all' the 
Length of the Cod ; the Wooll or 
Cotten was ſhorter than of the o- 


ther, and not fit to be ſpun into 


Thred to make Cioth ; for the Na. 


tives ule it not to that J urpoſe, but 


put it to another Uſe, namely. to 
ſtuff Cuſhiors, and the like, being 
ſofter than any Wooll, Cotton or 
Feathers. | 

GRATFINS. To Graff, is to in- 
ſert one Thing into another ; in 


the Garden Phraſe, it means the 


Inſertion of a Bud or Branch of 
one I ree into another; there are 
ſeveral Ways of doing it, which 
{ee as follow : | 

I ſhall here relate the ſeveral Ways 
of Griihyg, by which Trees are im- 
proved trom Wildings to- bring 
good Fruit. In order for which 
Deſign, our Garden ought to be 
ſtored with Stocks of all Sorts, that 


is 
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is, with ſuch as are pomiferous 
or Apple bearing, pruniferous or 
plum - bearing, bacciferous, or Ber- 
Cone- 
bearing, nuciſerous, or Nut bear- 
ing, glandiferous, or Maſt- bear- 
ing, and ſiliquiferous or Cod- 
bearing, becauſę we may ſome- 
times meet with a ſtrange Tree, 
which will only be enereaſed by 
Grafting; and as all Trees, that I 
can now. think on, are of one or 
other of theſe Claſſes, ſo our Nur- 


{ . ſeries ſhould be provided with 


Stocks of theſe ſeveral Sorts, that 
we may graff the Apple bearing 
upon the Apple bearing, the Pru- 
niferous upon the Pruniterous, and 
ſo on. 

The Wilding which we are to 
graft upon, we call the Stock, and 
the Lwig or Shoot, which we are 
to graft upon the Stock, is called 
the Cion or Graft. When it is 
rightly diſpoſed on the Stock ac- 
cording to Art, will take Root, and 
retain the Virtues of its Mother- 
Plant. 

Some other Sorts of Plants will 
more readily join, by Eneying or 
Inoculating, than by what is com- 
monly called Grafhng ; and there 
are others which will not take by 
either of thoſe Ways but by In- 
arching only. Again, there are 
ſome which only join by approach- 
ing; all which we ſhall conſider in 
their Order, obſerving by the 
Way, that Nature gives us large 
Liberties in Grafting, ſuch as that 
we may. graft Apples upon Pears, 
or Pears upon Apples, and both 
theſe upon the common White 
Thorn; upon which likewiſe we 
may graft Medlars, the PAzeroli 
and Cervices; and upon the Fear 
Grafts we may allo graft the Quince. 
All theſe may be made to grow up- 
on one Tree, by Whip Grafting, cr 
by Cleft Grafting, or Stock Gratt- 
ing, or by Inoculation, Eneying cr 


Budding 


So the pruniferous Fruits, fuch 
as Peaches, Nectarines, Apricocks, 
Cherries ot all Sorts, and Flums of 
all Sorts, may be budded on Plums, 
or on one another; and what ſeems 
extraordinary, is that the Lauro- 
Ceralus, which is our common 
Laurel and Evergreen, may be 
inoculated upon the Cherries and 
the lum, and be made a Compa- 
nion for all thote of the pruni- 
terous ace; an Inſtance of this 
Sort is now in the Garden of Mr. 
Whicmill, a curious Gardener at 
Hoxt n By this we may. oblerve, 
that theſe Graits or Bucs are no 
more than tv many Plants of dif- 
ferent Kinds, which grow upon 
one Plant, which is like ore cer- 
tain Sort of Soil, wh-ruin we find 
growing many Vlants 0i ditferent 
Sorts; but we muſt obſerve, that 
one Kind will proſper better than 
another. | 

The firſt Sort of Grafting, which 
I ſhall mention, is that Sort which 
we call Whip Graſtiug, or Rind 
Grafting; this is pertormed by 
paring off part of the Bark on 
one Side of the Stock, either after 
we have cut off the Head of the 


Stock, or elſe while the Head re- 


mains on the Stock, for it is done 
both Ways; it we cut off the 
Head of the Stock, then the Bark 
we take off from one Side, muſt 
lay the Wood bare about an Inch 
and a half from the Place where 
the Head is cut off, downwards 
towards the Root, and as wide as 
the Cion we deſign to join with it. 
Then we mult with our Knife lit 
the Stock down from a little be- 
low the Place where the Head is 
cut off, guiding it with the Grain 
of the Wood, till we have made a 
Tongue on the Side of the Stock 
where the Bark is pared off, ahout 

an Inch long. This being done, 
we are next to pare off the Bark 

from 


= 
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- 
from one Side of the Cion, and 
then with our Knife make a Tongue 
in the Wood of the Cion, of fuch 
a Length as may fit exactly with 
that in the Stock, which when we 
have compared, to ſee if they fit 


one another, io that the Barks of 


both the Cion and Stock join toge- 
gether, we mult tie them taſt with 
Baſs, and cover all the wounded 
Parts with fine Loam, well mixed 
with Cow-Dung 3 or elſe we may 
cover the wounded Parts with the 
following Mixture: (Vz.) To four 
Ounces of Bees- Wax add as much 
Tallow; and when they are mix- 
ed together, add about an Ounce 
and a half of Roſin, which muſt 
be uſed when *tis Blood- warm, 
with a ſoft Bruſh, and then we 
need not tie the Cion and the Stock 
together; for theſe Coverings are 
only deſigned to keep the Air and 
the Wet from the wounded Parts, 
till they join together, which they 
will ſoon do, if the Tongues of the 
Stock and the Cion are well wedg- 
ed into one another. When we ule 
This Sort of Grafting, without cut- 
ting off the Head of the Stock, 
we then take the Bark from the 
Stock in any ſmooth Part of a 
Shoot, i. e. between the Buds, and 
fitting the Cion to it, as before, 
with Tongues, we then cover the 
wounded Parts with ſome of the 
aforementioned Grafting Wax. This 
laſt Operation may be done when 
the Sap is in its higheſt Fluency, 
but the firſt muſt be done juſt be- 
fore the Buds begin to ſhoot. 

Cleft Grafting, or Stock Graſt- 
ing, is performed by cutting off 
the Head of the Stock, and then 
with the Knife ſlitting the Stock 
downwards, an Inch or two, in 
Proportion to the Bigneſs of it and 
of the Cion we are to put into it. 
We then cut the bottom Part of 
the Cion Wedgewiſe, of the fame 
Length we have made the Slit, 


. 
and fo place the Cion in the open - 
ing we have made in the Stock, 
that the Bark of the Stock and the 
Cion both join or match with one 
another. | 

It the Stock happens to be very 
large, as ſometimes it is when we 


uſe this Kind of Grafting, ſuch as 
an old Tree ſawed off, which may 
perhaps meaſure three Foot in the 
Girt; then we mult be forced to 


open the Places where we are to 
fix our Grafts, with Chiſſels, and 
keep them ſo open with a Wedge, 
till the Grafts are fixed to our 
Mind. In ſuch Stocks we may 
place three or four Grafts, but two 
are enough, if we could be ſure 
they would all take. In this Caſe 
our Cions may be larger than it 
our Stocks were ſmall. In Worce- 
ferſhire it is common enough to 
graft Apples this Way, with Cions 
about fi e Inches in the Girt, and 
they proſper very well; but we 
muſt obſerve, that our Cions may 
be larger if they are of Trees that 
have tender Wood, than if they are 
of a hard Wood. When this is 
done, lay on ſome of the Grafting 
Wax, as before directed, fo as to 


cover all the wounded Parts of the 


Stock and Cion, In this Caſe, 
where the Stock is large, there is 
vegetable Matter enough in it to 
feed the Cions to good Advantage, 
fo that the third Year they will 
produce extraordinary. large Fruit, 
tho' before the old Head was cut 
from it, the Fruit was hardly big- 
ger than Hazle-Nuts. Here is a- 
nother Example of a Tree's grow- 
ing upon a Tree: And as this Cleft 
Grafting is praQicable upon the 
oldeſt Trees, fo it is to be done 
upon Plants which are not above 
three Months old from the Seed. 


This I learned from Mr. Curtis of 


Putney, a very curious Gentleman 
in the Knowledge of Plants. His 
Method is, when he raiſes Orange: 
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trees from Seeds, that as ſoon as 
he finds they have got a Stalk ot 
three Fourths of an inch ahove the 
Ear-Leaves, he cuts oft the Top, 
and making an Inciſion crols that 
Stalk, bears his Kniſe downwards, 
towards the Part where the Ear- 
Leaves join with it; and then 
chuſing a tender Shoot of a bear- 
ing Tree that will match with the 
Stock, he cuts the Bottom of it in 


tho Manner of a Wedge, and places 


it as I have related before, ſo that 
the Barks may join, and then ap- 
plies ſome of the Grafting Wax 
warm, with a fine Painting Bruſh. 
] his. Operation may be done all 


the Summer long, and 1s particu- 


larly explained in my PH ꝓ] 
Acccunt of the Works of Nature. 
I am next to ſpeak of Inarching, 


that is, Inlay ing the young Shoots 


of ane Tree into another, which is 
the ſureſt Way of Graiting that I 
have yet mentioned; for here, it 
the Part which acts as a Cion, does 
not happen to join with the Stock, 


Kit may remain upon the Tree. To 


perform this Work, one muſt have 
a Collection of Stocks in Pots, that 
when we have any particular Tree 
which we have a Mind to increaſe, 
we may bring the Stock toit, and 


then cutting off the Head of the 


Stock, we chule out ſuch a Shoot 
of the valuable Tree, as may with 
the moſt Eale be brought down to 
the Stock; and then we muſt or- 
der both of theſe with Tongues, as 
I have directed in the Whip Graft- 
ing; only we mult leave that Part 
which is to act as a Cion, to join 
with the Tree, in ſuch a Manner 
that it may be well fed with the 
Juices of the Tree. I commonly, 
in this Cale, cut the Tongue of the 
Graft half Way only thorough the 
Shoot. Theſe being thus ordered, 
we are to tie our two joining Parts 
very clole, and then cover them 
with the Mixture of Loam and 
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Cow-Dung, allo taking eſpecial 
Care to ſecure the inlaid Branch 
from flying from the Stock, which 
ſometimes it will be apt to do, if 
it is not well ſecured by Strings or 
Sticks; for tho? this is a Work to 
be done in the Summer, when the 
Plants have their Sap in the great- 
eſt Fluency, yet the mildeſt Sum- 
mer is not without its Storms, 
eſpecially in June or July. 

It is to be noted, that ſome 
Plants ſhould remain thus joined, 
till the ſecond Year, before we cut 
them from the bearing, or the de- 
fired Plant, eſpecially thoſe whoſe 
inarch'd Shoots are of a more hard 
or wooddy Nature. But where 
we can inarch green Shoots, ſuch 
as thoſe of Oranges or Lemons, it 
we do this Work in May, we may 
cut them off in Auguſt, it we find 
they have taken hold of the Stacks. 
When we have cut our Plants 
from the Mother-Tree, ſet them 
immediately in ſome Place of Shel- 
ter, where the Winds may not get 
at them ; tor elſe the new Heads, 
which are tenderly joined, will be 
ſubje& to break from the Stocks; 
or if the Stock be growing in 
the natural Ground, then when 
we cut the young Inarch from 
the Tree, we muſt he careful to 

guard them well with Stakes. 
 GrAmEN, is in Englijh Graſs, has. 
vaſt Varieties, as appears under the 
Word Graſs, where I have num- 
bered the ſeveral Engliſh Names, 
that thev may anſwer to the Latin 
Names, as I ſhall figure them un- 
der this Word Gramen, viz. No. t. 
Gramen Triglochin Dalechampii. 
2. Gramen Bulboſum. 3. Gra- 
men Typhinum, or Typhoides. 
4. Phalaris. 5. Gramen Spica nu- 
tante longifſima- 6. Gramen Bom- 
bycinum. 7. Iſchæmon, or Gra- 
men Dactyloides. 8. Gramen tri- 
ticeum. 9. Gramen criſtatum. 
10. Gramen Cy peroides. 11. Gra- 
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14. Gramen Mannæ eſculentum. 
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. 


men Cyperoides paluſtre. 12. Gra- 


men Germanicum Odoratum. 
13. Juncus Cyperoides Horidus. 


15. Gramen Caninum. | 

| 17. Alopecu- 
ros. 18. Gramen foliis Caryophilleis. 
15. Egylope, and Avena Sterilis. 
20. Gramen Echinatum. 21. Gras 
men Geniculatum. 22. Phalaris pra- 
tenſis. 23. Gramen paluſtre. 24. 


Gramen Paniculatum pratenſe. 25. 


Gramen Miliaceum. 26. Gramen 
Striatum. 27. Gramen Avenaceum. 
28. Gramen paniceum. 29. Gramen 
tremulum Album. 30. Gramen 
Parnaſſi. 31. Gramen Sorghinum. 
32. Gramcn aculeatum. 33. Tri- 
folium purpureum. 34. Grainen 
tremulum. 35: Grainen Cani- 
num. 36. Gramen Arundiraceum. 
37. Schænogroſtis, and Gramen 


Junceum. 3%. Scorpoides. 39. Gra- 


men Spicatum. 40. Gramen Jun- 
ccum parvum, or Holoſteum Mat- 
thioli. 41. Gramen Nemorum. 
42. Scorlonera. 43. Gramen Plu- 
marium; all of which may be 
railed from Seeds ſown in the 
Spring; conſidering the Soil we 
And them in, the Culture of thoſe 
Sorts ſhould be chiefly conſidered, 
which are the moit beneficial to 
Cattle. Sec their Figures in Ger- 
rard. | 

Gramen Cyperoides majus lati- 


folium. The greater S-rt if Gperus 


Graſs. This greater Cyperus Gratis 
hath many large and long Leaves, 
like. unto thoſe of Reeds, (Lcvel 
ſaith, like unto thoſe of YJuly- 
Flowers) among which riſe up ſe— 
veral three ſquare Stalks, bearing 
three or four clole ſpiked, browniſh 
Heads thereon, one above another ; 
the Root is browniſh, and folding 
it ſelf one within another, with 
many Fibres at them. Of. this 
Sort there is another, called by 


Baubinus Gramen Cyperoides la- 


tifolium ipica ſpadicca viridi ma- 
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jus, whoſe Roots are more buſhy 


and fibrous, and the ſpiked Heads 
more green, having a long narrow 
Leaf under the loweſt Head. | 


Gramen Cyperoides majus An- 
guſtitolium. A Great St of pe. 


rus Graſs, with narrow Leaves. 


This other differeth little from the 
lait, but in growing lower, with 
narrower Leaves and ſpiked Heads, 
that are thinner and longer, but of 
the ſame browniſh Colour with it. 
Grameen Cyperoides minus An- 
guſtifolium. 1he leſſer narrow leaf- 
ed peru Graſs, This leſſer Sort 
hath rarrower Leaves, and three- 
{quare Stalks, bearing ſmaller and 
more ſpiked long Heads, at the 
Tops, three uſually ſet together, 
one a little from the other, more 
ſtiff alſo and upright; the Root 
hath long Strings and Fibres there. 
at, ſhooting forth like Cyperus. 
Plendocyperus ſpica brevi pen- 
dula. Baſtard Cyperus, with ſhort 
pendulous Heads. T his Baſtard Cy- 
perus groweth ſomewhat like un- 
to the true long Cyperus, hath 
long and large Grafly Leaves, in a 
Manner three-{quare, and ſo is the 
Stalk 3 at the Top whereof, from 
amongſt ſeveral Leaves, come forth 
great, ſpiked, thick and ſhort Heads, 


banging downwards, every one b 


a ſhort Foot · ſtalk; the Root fome- 


what reſembles the true, ſweet, 
long Cyperus, but looſer, and not 
ſo firm, fuller alſo of Fibres, and 
not {melling ſweet at all. 

Gramen Cyperoides ſpica pen- 
dula longiore. Anether Srt of 
Baſtard Cyperns Graſs, This wild 
Cyperus Graſs hath a cornered, 
ſtriped Stalk, about two Cubits 
high. bearing long and narrow 
Leaves thereon which compaſs the 
Stalk at the Bottom with a skinny 
or hollow Sheath, and bath ſeveral 
long and narrow, pendulous Hcads 
at the Top, five or ſix Inches long 
a- piece, with a long Leaf under 
cach Head, SRAMEN 


panicula {parta. 


n 
- Gramen Cyperoides paluſtre 


Marſh Cyperus 
Graſs, with ſparſed Heads. Ihe 
Leaves of this Cyperus Graſs are 
long, and ſomewhat narrow, hard 
and cutting on both Edges; the 
Stalk is tall, without any Leaves 


| thereon on the Top, where, be- 
| tween two long Leaves, and very 
| narrow, fpread forth ſeveral ſhort 
| Foot-ſtalks,bearing each four or five 


ſmall roughHeads the Root {pread- 


eth ſomewbat like the true Cy- 


perus, but harder, fuller of black- 

11h Fibres, and without Smell. 
GxAMEN Cyperoides paluſtre 

majus. The greater Marſh Cypcrus 


| Graſs, This greater Marih Graſs 


hath many long and narrow, hard, 
cutting Leaves, like the laſt, and 
among them, ſeyeral tall, upright, 
naked Stalks, without any Leaves 
on them at all, each of them bear- 
ing a long, round, and fomewhat 
large, rough, prickly Head, where- 
in lie the Seed ; the Roct is a Buſh 
of many blackiſh Fibres, like unto 
a Grals. 

Gramen Cyperoides paluſtre mi- 
nus. The leſſer Marſh Cyperus Graſs. 


This leſſer Sort is like unto the 


greater, the Stalk bearing ſharp, 
rough, ſpiked Heads, four or hve 
together, one above another, on 
both Sides thereof, with a long 
Leaf at the Foot of them often- 
times. | 
Gramen Cyperoides ſpicis mi- 
nus compacts. //arſh Cyperus Graſs, 
with more open Heads, The Root 
hereof is ſomewhat hard or wood - 
dy, and full of Fibres, bearing 
many long and narrow Leaves, like 
to Graſs; among which riſeth a 


rough, three-{quare Stalk, bare of 


Leaves for the moſt part, where 
ſtand ſeveral {mall rough Heads or 
Spikes, more luoſe or open than the 
former, having ſharp , pricking 
Seed within them. 
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Grartn Cyperoides panicula 
ſparſa ſubſtaveſcente. Newa, o- 
pen-headed Cyperus Graſs. The 
yellow headed Graſs hath ſmaller 
and ſhorter Leaves, and naked 
Stalks, than any ot the former, 
bearing at the tops, between two 
inal], long Leaves, a Head ſcvered 
into many ſmall Parts, of a yels 
lowiſh Colour; the Root is great 


at the Head, with ſeveral Fibres . 


thereat. Of this Sort there is ano- 
ther, differing little from it, but in 
the Colour of the ſmall Spikes, 
which are blackiſh, 

GRAMEN Cyperoides Danicum 
glabrum foliis Caryophylleis. A 
Daniſh Cyperus Graſs. L his Daniſh 
Cyperus Grals hath ſeveral Stalks, 
with many narrow, ſtiff and ſmooth 


Leaves, three or four Inches long 


af pres ſet together at the Middle 
of them; from among which riſe 
naked, ſhort Stalks, bearing at the 
Tops, from between, uſually two 
long Leaves, divers ſmall, long, 
ſpiked Heads, ſpreading like unto 
thoſe of Ruſhes, of a browniſh 
green Colour; the Root is lender, 
creeping under Ground, ſhooting 
forth in ſeveral Places, 

GRamen Cyperoides ſpicata fuſ- 
ca elegantiſſima panicula Bayonenſe. 
A fine, brown, ſpiked Cyperus Graſs of 
Bayon. This fine, ſpiked Cype- 
rus Graſs hath many long and nar- 
row Leaves; among, which riſe up 
three ſquare Stalks, jointed in ſe- 
veral Places, and long Leaves at 
them, with which, towards the 
Tops, come forth, long. busking, 
ſpiked Heads, ſomewhat hard, but 
not pricking, each being two or 
three Inches long, of a very fine, 
pale, browniſh Colour; the Roots 


are a Buſh of many thick Strings. _ 


Gramen Cyperoides paluſtre 
Bayonenſe. Marſh Cyperus Graſs of 
Bayon. This Cyperns Graſs of 


Bayon, hath ſeveral narrow, long 


Leaves, both below and on the 
{mall 
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ſmall Stalks, which are about two 
Foot high, bearing at the Tops 
many long and ſharp, prickly Heads, 
with long Leaves at them ; the 
Root is compoſed of many long, 
thick Strings and Fibres. | 
Gramen Cyperoides Bayonenſe 
Iſchæmi paniculis fuſcis. Cyperus 
Graſs of Bayon, with brown Ceck's- 
Foot Panicles. This Graſs of Bay- 
on hath three ſquare Stalks, al- 
moſt two Foot high, and very 
long, narrow Leaves a Foot and 
a half a-piece at the Bottom of 
them, and the like allo at the 
un, with whom, towards the 
"ops, come forth very long and 
flender Panicles, of a browniſh 
Colour, being three or four Inches 
long, and of the Thickneſs of a 
Mouſe-Tail, {ometimes but one 
ata Joint, and fometimes two and 
three; the Roots are a Buſh of 
many grcat Strings, and Fibres at 
then 
Gramrx Junceum paluſtre race- 
moſo ſemine. Marſh Ryſh-lite Graſs, 
with Seeds in Cluſters. The Ruſh 
Graſs hath but few ſmall Ruſh. 
like Leaves riſing from the black- 
ih, threddy Root; from among 
which come up ſeveral Stal.s, a 
Cubit high, bearing at the Tops, 
between imall, long Leaves, a ſmall 
Head, formed like unto a Bunch 
of Grapes, wherein lie the 
Seed. 3 
Gramex Junceurn minimum a- 
quaticum capi:ulo iquamolo. 4 
very ſmall, Water, Rujh-lrke Graſs. 
This fmall, water, Ruſh-like Grafs, 
hath as few, but ſmaller Leaves 


than the former, about two Inches 


long a piece; the Stalks are four 
or five Inches high, each of them 
bearing a ſmall, ſcaly, reddiſh 
Head, with the Top ot the Stalk 
appearing above it. There is ano- 
ther ſomewhat like hereunto, but 
that the Stalk appeareth above the 
Head, which is not ſcaly, | 
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Grameen Junceum aquaticum yul- 


gare. The common Water, Ruſh 
Graſs. The common Water, Ruſh 
Grals, ſhooteth forth ſeveral jointed 
Stalks, trom a long thick-1pread- 
ing Root, and at each joint a nar- 
row Ruth-like Leaf, at the io 

of which ſtand ſeveral ſmall Heads, 
ſomewhat like unto thoſe of Ruſhes, 

Gramen Junceum aquaticum 
majus ſparſa panicula. 1he other 
Water Ruſh-Graſs, with jointed 
Leaves. This other Water Ruſh- 
Graſs is very like in the growing, 
unto the latt ; the chiefeſt Diffe- 
rences are in the Stalks, that are 
greater, and rile higher in the 
Leaves, which are jointed like un- 
to the Wood Ruſh Grals, and in 
the Tops, which are more ſpread 
with {mall Heads. 

Gramren Junceum aquaticum 
Bauhini. Bauhinus hrs double fer- 
med, Water Ruſh-Graſs, 1 have 
hereunto added this double for- 
med Kind of Ruſh-Grals of Bau- 
hints, called Aquaticum, whereby 
he would correct the Gramen a- 
quaticum alterum, which Tobe! 
and Tabermintanus let forth, be- 
cauſe the Leaves had no joints 
in them, as he faith the true 
Sort ſhould have; (but is rather a- 


nother Sort, as! think) for having 


given one Figure, with many (mall 
Tufts or Heads, ſuch as it beareth 
in the Summer-Time, he ſheweth 
another, that the ſame Plant, he 
ſaith, after Hay-Harveſt, ſhooteth 
forth 2nother Hand-high Stalk, with 
certain chaffy Heads, parted into 
many Uhreds, and ſeldom beareth 
then any ſuch Iize Heads as the 
tormer on it. Hh 
Gramex Junceum maritimum 
majus. The greater Sead, Ruſh-like 
Graſs, This greater Sea, Ruſh- 
Graſs, hath many hard, {ſmooth 
Leaves, like Ruſnes, rifing from 
the tufted Root; and among 
them, ſeveral {lznder-necked Stalks 
| about 
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about a Foot high, with Ruſh. like 
Heads growing at the Tops, but 
much ſmaller. 
Gnu Junceum maritimum 


b denſe ſtipatum. Thzckſet, Sea, Ruſb- 
ite Graſs. This other Sea Grafts 
hath long, bard Leaves, like Ruſh- 


&, growing, thick and cloſe toge- 
ther; the Stalks are ſlender, and 
not much longer than the Leaves, 
| every one bearing a ſmall Head at 
the Top, like unto a Ruſh, where- 
unto the Root is like allo, 

„ Gramtn Junceum maritimum 
| minimum Zelandicum. The leaſt 
Sea, Ruſh-like Graſs of Zeland. 
{ This whole Plant ſcarce exceedeth 
| half a Cubit in Height, but 
ſpreadeth, like a ſmall Tuilock, 
| from each Root whereot riſeth 
| a ſingle, ſmall Stalk, with ſmall, 
| hairy-like Leaves therewith, and a 
mall, thick Head at the Top. 

| Gramen Junceum maritimum 
exile Plimoſtii. Small Sea, Ruſh 
| Graſs of Plymouth. The Leaves 
of this ſmall Ruſh-Graſs are many, 
| growing thick together, and as 
nne almoſt as Hairs or Threds; 


. mong which riſe up ſeveral lender, 
ts urjointed Stalks, bearing {mall , 
ie charp- pointed Heads thereon, the 
a. talks appearing above them, and 
s | E the Roots are many ſmall, 
long Fibres. This was found as 
1 well at Plymouth as Dover, in their 
- Let Grounds. 

os © Gramen Junceum majus exile 


th paucifolium. A lefſer Ruſh-Grafs, 
th % fewer Leaves. This ſmall 
o Grafs hath fewer and ſhorter Leaves 


th chan the laſt, more fott alſo and de- 
M licate, whoſe Heads are a little 

bigger, and prickly, and the Stalk 
m {ling above them, as in the other; 


te the Root is {mall and ſlender. 
Grameen Junceum minimum Ho- 


Graſs, This little Graſs groweth 
with Many ſmall, Thred-liks Leaves, 


ton. graſs. 


loſto Matthioli congener. The ſmal} 
m Nh Graſs, lite the former ITcad 
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ſcarce'an Inch an half long, with 
ſmaller. on the Stalks, which are 
about twice their Length, at whoſe 
Tops ſtand two or three ſmall Heads, 
like to thoſe of Buſhes, but with 
rounder Grains or Seeds therein, 
and cloſer ſet together; the Root is 
very ſmall and threddy. 

GrxameN Juncoides lanatum 
ſive Juncus Bombycinus vulga- 
ris Common . Feather, ar Cotton 
Graſs. The ordinary Cotton Graſs 
hath a few long, lender Leaves, 
almoſt like Ruſhes, from a ſmall 
Tuſt of Threds, thruſting down 
ſomewhat deep into the mooriſh 
Ground, wherein it uſually grow- 
eth; and among them, hard, ſlen- 
der Stalks, about a Foot high, ſome- 
times with a Leaf or two thereon, 
and ſometimes without either Leaf 
or Joint, bearing at their Tops a 
fine, ſoft, woolly, or rather white, 
Silk-like Head, finer than the fineſt 
white W ooll that is, of the Bigneſs 
uſually of a Walnut, with the outer 
Husk, which is {o eminent in one's 
Eye a far off, that it giveth 
much Delight and Admiration to 
the Beholders, which paſſeth away 
into the Wind, being tull ripe; 
what Seed it hath is not obſerved. 

GRamen Juncoides lanatum al- 
terum Danicum. The Daniſh Cot- 
1 his Cotton-graſs hath 
many more and narrow Ruſh-like 
Leaves growing from the Root 
than the former; the Stalks are 
nothing (o high as it, and the fine 
Cottony Head is ſmaller, and not 
ſo pure white; the Roots are much 
alike, 

Gx AEN ſunceum lanatum minus. 
Small French C:tton Graſs. Altho' 
this hath many more ruſhy Leaves 
than any of the former, yet the 
Stalks do not rile much higher, 
nor bear at their Tops ſo great a 
Tuft or Cottony-Head, but are 
ſmail, and ſamewhat long, flying 
away with th: Wind, being ripe; 

but 
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but having a ſmall Head like a 
Crowe Foot Head of Seed behind 
it; the Root is ſomewhat black, 
and not much unlike the former. 
 Grxamtn tomentoſum Alpinum 
minus. ' Small Mountain, Cotton 
Graſs. From a ſmall, unprofitable 
Root, riſeth a ſmall Stalk, half a 
Foot high, with two or three 
Leaves thereon, at the Top where- 
of ſtandeth a imall round Head 
of Cotton. 

Juncus Alpinus Bombycinus. 
Mountain Cotton Ruſh. This alſo 
ſendeth forth, from a Ruth-like 
Root, ſeveral Ruthes, and among 
them many ſlender Stalks, an 
Hand-breadth high, bearing a {mall 
white Head of Wooll or Cotton, 
like the reſt. 

GRAMEN Arundinaceum maxi- 
mum Bayonenſe. Great, Marſh, 
Reed Graſs of Bayon. This great 
Reed Graſs ſhooteth forth great, 
thick, and very tall Stalks, as high 
as any Man, jointed up to the 
Tops, with long, and ſomewhat 
broad, hard, rough, and ſtreaked 
Leaves ſet thereon, but leis than 
thoſe below; towards the Tops of 
the Stalks, with the Leaves, come 
forth many ſparſed Tufts of chat- 
fy Heads, ſtanding on ſmall, long 
Foot-ſtalks, the whole Panicle, 
being a Foot long and more; the 
Root creepeth far about in the wa- 
tery Ditches and Places near St. 
John de Luce, where it groweth. 

Grnamen Arundinaceum aceroſa 
gluma noſtras. Our great Reed 
Graſs, with chafjty Heads. I his 
Sort of Reed Grais bath many 
fair, large, Reed like Leaves, ſpring- 
ing from a jointed, reddiſh Root, 
and are not much unlike to thoie 
or Millet-Grafs, but harder, rough- 


er, and ſtreaked all the Length of 


them, having great Reed like Stalks, 
three Cubits high, jointed alſo 
and branched; and towards the 
Tops, bearing large, and ſomewhat 
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hard Panicles' of ſpiked chaffy 
Heads; each of them about a Span 
long, of a whitiſh Colour in ſome 
Places, and reddiſh in others, where- 
in lie (mall Seed. | 

Gramen Arundinaceum ſericea 
molliore ſpica. A leſſer, ſoft Head: 
ed, Reed Graſs, This other Reed 
Graſs is ſomewhat like the laſt, 
but leſs, with narrower and ſhorter 
Leaves, and lower Stalks, with but 
few Joints and Leaves on them; 
the tufted Heads that ſtand ar the 
Tops, are ſomewhat like to the 
Ruſh that is called Baſtard Schæ- 
nanthum, and turn into Down, 
that is carried away with the 
Wind : The Roots are feveral 
long Strings, fet together at the 
Head. | 

GRAMEN Aquaticum majus, 
Great Water Graſs. This great Wa. 
ter Graſs, hath great and tall Stalks, 
full of Joints, with large, Reed- 
like Leaves at them, ſtriped with 
white and green, like Ladies Faces, 
but not ſo evidently to be ſeen, up 
to the Top almoſt, where ſtandeth 
a large and long tufted Panicle of 
many Parts and Branches, like the 
common Reed; the Roots run and 
ſpread far, ſhooting up in ſeyeral 
Places. | 

Gramten Arundinaceum aqua- 
ticum. Great Water Reed Graſs. 
The Stalks of this are great and 
high, having broader annd longer 
Leaves than the former, and ſome: 
what harder; the Joints alſo are 
tewer, and the tufted Panicle is 
more ſpread and loft in handing, 
and of a purpliſh green Colour, 
whoſe Bloomings are white; the 
Roots creep not ſo much as the 
tormer. | | 

Grameen aquaticum Pannicula 
petroſa. Ihe fair neaded Water 
Grajs. This Grals riſeth to be two 
Cubits high, the Leaves are broad, 
and a Foot long, but flenderly ſet 


on the Stalks, toniewhat rough 2 
the 


+ 

the Edges; ſome will be hollow, 
like a Trunk, that the Stalk will 
go through it halt way; the top 
Panicles are made of many fine, 
toit, ſcaly Tufts, very beautiful. 


GAM BN aquaticum Panicula- 


tum minus. Small bearded Water 
Graſs. This Graſs ſendeth forth, 
from a thick, hard, wh'tz, fibrous 
Root, a round {ſtreaked Stalk, a- 


| bout two Foot high, compaſſed 


with ſeveral broad, rough, pale 
green Leaves, a Foot long, the top 
Panicle is a Span long, thinly or 


| ſparſedly placed, made of many 


whitiſh Heads, compoaſled with 


long Aulns or Beards. 


Gramen Echinatum aquaticum 


| majus. The great prickly headed 
| Water Graſs. The Stalk of this 
| Graſs riſeth up two or three Spans 
above the Water, in the Ditches 
| where it groweth , with ſeveral 
long and narrow Leaves, bearing 
at the Tops of the Stalks, ſeveral 
| ſmall, prickly Heads, with long 
| Leaves at them, the Roots thruſt 
deep in the Mud. 


GRAMEN Echinatum aquaticum 


minus. The leſſer prickly headed 
| Water Graſs, This other Graſs is 
like to the laſt, both in Leaves and 
| prickly Heads, but ſmaller, and 
the Heads have no Leaves ſtanding 
with them as the former bath. 


GrRAMEN aquaticum ſpicatum. 


| Spiked Water Graſs. The Water 
| ſpiked Graſs hath ſeveral weak 
| Stalks, leaning every way, full of 
joints, which are ſomewhat knob- 
by or round, taking Root again in 
ſeveral Places, having long and nar- 
{row L'aves upon them, which lie 
floating upon and under the Wa- 
ter; that Part that groweth up, 
hath ſome Leaves likewiſe thereon, 
and a long, ſlender, brown ſpiked 
| Head at the Top; the Root buſh- 
eth thick in the Mud, with many 


Strings and Fibres thereat. 
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Gramen Pluviatile, ite Graſs. 
The Flote Grafs groweth in the 
very like Manner to the laſt, with 
leaning Stalks, and rooting” at the 
Joints, but hith more ſtore of 
Leaves on them, the Tops being 
furniſhed with ſeveral ſpiked Heads, 
two or three together at a joint up- 
wards. : 

GrAMEN aquaticum alterum. 
Another Water, er Bur Graſs. The 


. Leaves of this Graſs are long, ſmooth 


and tender, among which riteth up a 
Stalk about half a Vard high, with 
a few Leaves ſet thereon; and at 
the Tops are many ſmall, rough 
Heads, like Burs. 

Gramtn Fluviatile Cornutum. 
Horned Flote Graſs, This ſtrange 
Grals hath a very (lender Stalk, 
about two Foot high, jointed at 
ſeveral laces, and tws ſmall, ruſhy 
Leaves, for the moſt part ſet at 
each of them, growing ſomewhat 
broad, and compaſling it at the 
Bottom with a large Skin, from 


whence allo riſe one or two Stalks, 


ending in a skinny Head, which 
hath at the end of them three or 
four very narrow Leaves turning 
downwards, and ſeeming like Horns; 
the Root is ſmall and threddy. 

_ Grameen bulboſum aquaticum. 
The Water bulbed Graſs. This Graſs 
hath an oval-bulbed Root, ſpotted 
with yellow Marks, and white 
within, not having any Scent or 
Taſte, from whence fpringeth up, 
between two Ears, as it were, a 
ſmall Stalk about two Inches long, 
with another longer Piece thereon ; 


at the Top thereof thruſteth forth 


ſeveral Fibres, and from them ſe- 


veral long and broad Leaves; but 
what Stalk or Flower it bore, we 
are yet to learn, being thus much 
2 brought, and thereby deſerib- 
ed. | 
Grameen Caninum geniculatum 
maritimum ſpicatum. Sea ſpiked 
D:g's Graſs, or Quick Graſs. This 

Z Sea 
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Sea Grafs hath ſeveral jointed Stalks long, white Fibres, from whence 
about a Foot high, with hard Leaves ſpring many reddiſh, round, ſmall 
and like the Stalks, which at the firit lean * 


thereon, a Span long, 
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other Quick Graſs; the ſpiked downwards, about a Foot high, 8 
Heads are ſhorter by much, and compaſſed with hard, ſhort, and F 


harder than the common Kind; 
the Root is full of Joints, and 
creeping under Ground like it. 
* Gramen maritimum vulgato Ca- 
nario ſimile. Sea Quick Graſs. This 
other Sea Graſs is ſlender, hard, 
and lanker Graſs, than the ordinary 
Quick Graſs, and of a more bluith 
green Colour, and differeth not in 
any thing elſe. But there are two 
other differing Sorts obſerved, the 
one in the Roots, which at the ſe- 
veral Joints, as it runneth, doth 
ſhoot up the like Stalks, Leaves, 
ſpiked Tufts, and will be ſome- 
times twenty Foot in Length, with 
4 Number of thole Tufts of Stalks 
and Leaves at them; the other in 
the Spike, which will have two 
Rows or Orders in them. | 
| Grxanen Caninum alterum ma- 
ritimum longius radicatum., Sea 
Dog's Graſs, with long Roots. T his 
long rooted Sea Graſs differeth 
little from the former, either in 
the hard Leaves, or in the running 
Roots, but that they ſpread more, 
and inſtead of ſpiked Heads at the 
Tops of the Stalks, this hath chat- 
fy Heads amongſt the Leaves. 
Gramen Caninum maritimum 
ſpicatum Monſpelienſe. Sea ſpiked 
Dog's Graſs of Montpelier. This 
French Sea Graſs hath ſlender, 
wooddy Roots, with but few Fibres 
ſet thereat, from whence rile ſeve- 
ral trailing Stalks, a Foot or more 
high, with many Joints and Bran- 
ches at them, and ſhort, narrow, 
Reed-like Leaves on them; at the 
Tops whereof grow ſpiked Heads 
of three Inches long a- piece, of a 
darkiſh Aſn · colour. | 
Grameen Caninum maritimum 
aſperum. Rough Sea Graſs. The 
Root of this Graſs is a Buſh of 


of many long Strings or Fibres, 


tharp pointed Leaves, ſtanding as 
it were in a Tuft together, with Gy 
hard, rough Dents about the Edg. 

es; the ſpiked Heads are ſome what 0 
like unto fmall, rough, hard Burs, 51 
breaking out of a Skin wherein 
they were firſt incloſed. i 


GRAMEN exile vicinorum maris oh 
aggerum. A ſmall Graſs of th: | 
Sea Downs, This (mall Sea Grais (M © 
thooteth forth ſeveral ſhort Stalks un 
of two Inches long, full of ſmall, I T. 
long Leaves, like Hairs, ſet cloſe m. 
together, and among them, at the 5 


Tops, ſmall Heads, like the Cat - cle 
kins of the Dwarf Willow; the 8 


Root is ſmall and threddy. ” 

Oxyagroſtis maritima Dalecham- | Pl 
pit. Sharp pointed Sea Graſs. The it 
buſhy Stalks hereof are about two a, 


Foot long, full of Joints, with 
two long and narrow, Grafſs-like MW T 
Leaves at every one of them; of op 
a dark green Colour, and ſo ſharp 
at rhe Points, that they are ready 
to pierce their Legs that paſs by it 
unawares. 5 

Gramtn Juncoides maritimum. 
Sea Ruſh Gra/s. The Sea Ruth 
Graſs hath, from a blackiſh, brown, 
ſingle Root, pleaſant in Taſte, and] 
full of hairy Fibres, many ſhort 
Stalks, about a Foot long, with 
ſlender, limber, Ruſh-like Leaves 
thereon, twice as long as the Stalks, 
and at the Tops three ur four Leaves 
a Span long, encompaſſing a rough 
Head like a Ruth, which is full of 
chaffy Secds. 

GRAMEN marinum ſpicatum. 
Spiked Sea Graſs. The Root off 
this Graſs is compoſed of a Buſh 


from whence riſe many long, hol. 

lowed Leaves, compaſſing one ano- 

ther at the Bottom; among which | bj, 
ſpring 
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ſpring two or three Stalks, bare of 
Leaves unto the Tops, where they 
bear long ſpiked Heads of greeniſh 
Flowers, ſet cloſe together. 
Gramen marinum ſpicatum al- 
terum. Another Sort of ſpiked Sea 
Graſs, The Leaves hereof are ſlen- 


der, long, narrow, hard and ſharp 
| Pointed, growing often on the low 


Places near the dea, that ſometimes 
waſheth over it, which no Cattle 


will eat willingly ; it beareth many 


low Stalks, with ſmall, long, and 
round Heads thereon. 

GRAMEN marinum mediterrane- 
um majus Statice. Great SearThrift. 
The greater of them groweth with 
many fair, long, and ſomewhat 
broad, whitiſh green Leaves, lying 


| cloſe together upon the Ground; 
from which riſe flender Stalks, nak- 


ed unto the Tops, except in one 
Place towards the Middle, where 
it hath two ſmall Leaves turning 
downwards, contrary to almoſt all 
other Herbs, and at their Tops a 
Tuit of bluſh-coloured Flowers, 


| opening by Degrees. 


Statice Americana. Great Sea 
Thrift of America. This other 
great Sea Thrift of America hath 


| likewiſe many ſuch Leaves as the 


the laſt hath, butthey are of a fad- 


| der green Colour, and ſomewhat 


ſhining, with two Ribs in each, 


and blunt at the Ends; the lender 


Stalks bear alſo ſuch aTuft of Flow- 


ers, but they are white, and break 
| out of a Skin, which falleth down 


about the Stalk ; the Root is long, 
and hath but few Fibres thereat. 
Gramtn marinum minus. Small 
Thrift, or Sea Cuſhion. This other 
ſmaller Sort is well known to have 


many imall, hard, ſhort green 


Leaves, thick, growing together, 
and ſpreading on the Ground; the 
Stalks are many, of à Span high, 
without any Leaves on them, but 
at the Tops a ſmall, round Tuit of 
bluth-coloured Flowers. 
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Gramen latifolium fpica triticea 
compacta. Cloſe-eared, white Wheat 
Graſs, T he Stalk hereotis half a Yard 


high, with two or three Joints, and 


fair, Wheat-like Leaves at them, a 
Foot long, bearing at the Top a 
longer Spike than the Wheat, and 
broader, made of ſeveral Parts, 
like the Hugks of Corn, but more 
ſeparated in ſurder, ſhewing it to 
be a Gra's, and no Corn, yet cloſer 
than the next, and without any 
Shew of Beards thereon, | 
Grameen latitolium ſpica triticea 
divulſa. Thin-eared, red Wheat Graſs, 
This diffcreth little from the for- 
mer, but in the Spike, which hath 
the ſmall Parts thereof more ſepa- 
rated, and ſet on both Sides the 
Stalk, and armed every one with a 
ſmall, ſhort Beard or Awn. 
GRAMEN apguſtifolium ſpica tri- 
ticea compacta.Cloſe-earedzred Wheat 
Graſs. The Stalk hereot is {mooth 
and; round, two Foot high, ſet with 


long, narrow, white Leaves, rough, 


and pointed ; the Spike is about a 
Span long, ſomewhat like unto red 


Wheat, cloſely ſet, but each of the 


Husks hath a ſharp rough Awn 
thereat. | | 
GRAMEN anguſtifolium ſpica tri- 
ticea muticæ ſimili. Ruſh-leaved , 
white Wheat Graſs. The Leaves 
hereof are long and round , like 
Ruſhes, and pointed at the Ends, 
ſer on round Stalks a Foot and a 
half high, whoſe ſpiked Top is 
long» ard lender, without any 
Awns at the Tops of the Husks, 
and ſomewhat like unto white 


Wheat that is without Beards; the 


Root is white, knotty, and ereep- 
ing, | 
Gramen ſpica Briza majus. The 
greater Spelt-Wheat Graſs. I his hath 
Roots and Stalks like unto Corn, 
of a Man's Height, with narrow 
Leaves; the Tops of the Stalks 
have many long Spikes, about a 
Hand's Breadth long, ſet on both 
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Sides of them, one above another, 
each whereof is very like a ſmall 
Ear of Wheat, armed with ſmall 
Awns, but very ſhort. | | 

GRAMEN ipica Briza minus. The 
leſſer Spelt-Wheat . This other 
groweth not above an Hand's breadth 
high, with ſmall, ſhort, ſoft and 
hoary Leaves; the Top hath ſome- 
times but one, other whiles two or 
three Spikes of an Inch long, and 
bearded. | 

G«amen ſecalinum maximum. 
Rye-Graſs, two great Sirts, The 
Stalks hereof riſe ſometimes to 
be two or three Foot high, having 
but few and ſhort Leaves thereon ; 


the Spike is of two, three, or four 


Inches long, bearded, and very like 
to an Ear of Rye, but with — 
Roots, and jointed. Of this Kin 

there is a leſſer Sort, not differing 
from them betore, but in the Smal- 


| nels, and that the Root is threddy. 


Lolium Album. bite Darnel. 
The Darnel it ſelf hath all the 
Winter long, many long, fat, and 
rough Leaves,whic h when the Stalk 
riſeth, which is ſlender and jcinted, 
are narrow, but rough; on the 
Top groweth a long Spike, com- 
poſrd of many Heads, ſet one a- 
dove another, containing two or 
three Husks, with ſharp, but ſhort 
Beards or Awns at the Ends; the 
Seed is eaſily ſhaken out of the 
Ear, the Husk it ſelf being tough. 
| Lolium rubrum {ive Phænix. 


Red Darnel. The Leaves hereof 
are ſhorter and narrower than of 


Barley; the Stalks are reddiſh, 
ſometimes half a Foot high, with 
reddiſh Joints alſo; the Spikes are 
very like the former, but ſmaller 
and ſhorter, and ſumetimes red- 
diſh allo, eſpecially in the drier 
Grounds. 

Lolium alterum avenacea glu- 


ma. Another Darnel, with Oaten 


Tops. This differeth little from the 
firſt, in Roots, Leaves or Stalks, 


n 
which are ſomewhat higher, only 
the Tops differ, in that the ſe- 
veral Heads are more like to wing - 
ed, Oaten Heads, with ſhar 
Points, ſet on ſlender Foot ſtalks. 

Phenix ſimplici & rariſſima glu- 
ma. The ſmall, ſingle Darnei Graſs, 
This is very like the red Darnel, 
but that it hath very few (lender 
and ſhorter Stalks than it, and the 
Leaves narrow ; the ſpiked Head 
hath a few ſingle Husks, ſet very 
tparſedly thereon. 

Phenix altera brevioribus denſio- 
ribuſque ſpicis. The great, ſingle 
Darnel Graſs. The Leaves and 
Roots hereof are like the red Dar. 
nel; the Stalks grow two Cubits 
high, jointed and ſtreaked; the 
Spike is thinly ſet with chaffy 
Heads, but they are bigger, round- 
er and thicker. 

Phenix aceroſa aculeata. Small, 
prickly Darael Graſs. The Stalks 
hereof are five or fix Inches high, 
being rough, hard, full of Joints, 
Pointed or prickly at the Ends, and 
with a few ſhort Leaves on them, 
and haye ſmall, ſhort, rough, and 
cuaffy-like Tongues, ſharp at the 
Ends, {et at the joints ; the Roots 
are (mall white Threads of Fi- 
bres. | | 

Phenix multiplici ſpicata pani- 
cula. Brancbed Darnel Graſs. This 
hath ſlender jointed Stalks, a Cu- 
bit or more high, and narrow 
Leaves; the ſpiked Heads, as it 
were, branched into - others, and 
herein conſiſteth the chiefeſt Dit. 
ference. | 

Phenix multiplici ſpica nutan- 
te. Double Darnel Graſs, with à 


bowing T. This diff reth little or 


nothing trom the laſt, but in the 
ſpiked Heads, which are thicker 
{et together, and the I ops of them 
turn a little round. 

_ Phenix paluſtris & longius ſpi- 
cata. Branched, Marſh Darnel Graſs, 
This Darnel Graſs, from a creep 


ing 


| ſomewhat rough Beards, 
| Seed within the Husks is lank and 


majus. 
ther doth reſemble the former, but 
| that it is greater and taller 3 and 
| cometh ſo near unto the former 
middie Rye Graſs, that many have 
| taken it to be the ſame, as the tore 
mer may well be lo called. 


Common wild. bearded Oats. 
ordinary wild Oat groweth, both 
in Leaves and Stalks, ſomewhat 
like unto the manured Oats, but 
ſeldom riſeth fo high, being ſlen- 
der, {maller and ſofter; the tufted 
Head is ſpread in the like manner, 
{ having ſuch-like winged Husks, 
with longer Awns at the Ends of 
them, but gentle, and not prickly, 
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ing, white jointed Root, with ma- 
ny Fibres thereat, ſhooteth forth 


two or three jointed Stalks, two 


Foot high at leaſt; the ſpiked 
Head is a Foot long, branched as 
the ſeventh is, each Branch of a 
Firger's Length, with winged 
Husks, like unto Oats. 

Hordeum ſpurium vulgare. Com- 
mon Way Barley. This hath ſeve- 
ral Graſs- like Leaves, but ſomewhat 
hard, and among them, many bent 
Stalks, a Foot high, bearing ſmall, 
pale, yellow Ears, with long, and 
whoſe 


ſmall; the Root is threddy, and 


f periſheth not 


Hordeum (pontaneum elatius five 
Gray Way Barley. This o- 


Hordeum ſpontaneum pumilum. 


| Dwarf Wild Barley, This dwarf 
| Kind groweth ſcarce half a Foot 
high. with ſmaller greyiſh Leaves 
than the common Sort, and the 
Spike or Ear ſo nearly reſembling 
common Barley, both in the dou- 
| ble Rows and Beards, that one 
| would ſay it was ſome Barley, but 
that only the Smalnels of all the 
Parts contrad it it. 


Bromos herba ſeu Avena ſterilis. 
The 


ſtanding by terder , ſmall Foot- 


| Stalks ; the Seed is {mall and lank, 


as though it had no Subſtance in it; 
the Root is threddy. | 
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Avena ſterilis minor. Small 
wil Oats, This wild Oat is very 
like the former, but leſſer in Stalk 
and Leaf; the {parſed Top conſiſt» 
ing of many ſlender, long, chaffy 
Ears, bearded only at the Ends, 
and hanging down their Heads, 
with ſmall Seed on them like the 
former. Of this Kind there is an 
other, that bearethj not this Oaten 
Top until the other is paſt. 

X#gylops Narbonenſis. French 
Haver Graſs. This Haver Graſs 
hath ſeveral Graſs-like Leaves, of 
a pale green Colour; the Stalk is 
jointed in three or four Places, 
with Leaves at them ; and at the 
Tops two or three Heads, ſet one 
above another, which are round 
and ſomewhat long, hard and ſtrip. 
ed, with ſeveral Beards at the 
Ends of them, wherein, when they 
are ripe, and look whitiſh, lie two 
or three ſmall Grains or Seeds; 


the Root is compoſed of a ſmall 


Head, with many long Fibres grow- 
ing from it. 

AÆgylops Bromoides Belgarum. 
Dutch Haver Graſs. This other 
Haver Graſs is very like the laſt, 
both in Stalk and Leaf; the Top 
only is in part like unto the naked 
Oat, and in part to the laſt Haver 
Graſs, having ſome Beards ſet at 
every Husk, within which lie lon 
rough. brown Seed; the Root alſo 
is {ſomewhat like the laſt, but the 
Head, from whence the Fibres pro- 
ceed, is not ſo conſpicuous. | 

GRAMEN Bromoides maximum 
hirſutum. Great hairy Oat Graſs, 
This great Oat Graſs is all hairy, 
the Stalks and Leaves are greater 
than of Oats, four or five Cubits 
high, whoſe Panicle at the Top 
ſpreadeth into many chaffy-bearded 

ars, hanging down their Heads 
the Root is buſhy. T his groweth 
in the Paſture about London, as al- 
ſo in Eſſex. 
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nau Bromoides ſegetum la- 
tiore panicula. Great Corn Oat 
Graſs. This Corn Graſs hath Oat- 
like Stalks, three or four Cubits 
high; the Leaves are ſhorter and 
narrower ; the Top is ſpread much, 
ſeveral Stalks, with chaffy-bearded 
Ears, in Branches, coming forth at 
a Joint, broadeſt below, and ſpir- 
ing upwards. | 

GRAMEN Avenaceum incanum. 
Great hoary Oat Graſs. This bath 
ſhort, narrow Leaves, ſomewhat 
hairy, and a little hoary withal ; 
the Stalk hath few Joints ; the Pa- 
nicle is ſpread like the laſt, but 
leſſer, . and is ſomewhat hoary. 
This is ſomtimes leſſer, and are 
both found in the Borders of 
Corn- Fields, in Kent and Eſſex. 

. Gramsn Avenaceum | pratenſe. 
Meadow Oaten Graſs. The Leaves 
hereof are many, growing next the 
Ropt, long and narrows the Stalks 
arg leſſer and lower, with ſuch a 
Tank at the Top, but leſſer 
pread, and not hoary. This is in 
many dows. 
- Gramgen Avenaceum ſquamoſa 
luma. Scaly-eared Oaten Graſs. 
his hath narrow Leaves, a little 
Hairy, a Span long; the ſlender 
Stalk hath ſuch a lice Panicle as the 
laſt, but that the ſcaly Ears ſtand 
ſingle, every one upon his own 
ſmall, Thred-like Foot-ſtalk. 

GRAUEN Avenaceum pinnata 
longiuſcula ſpica. Winged Oaten 
Graſs. The Stalk hereof is ſlender, 
ſometimes higher, and ſometimes 
lower; the Leaves are narrower 
than the laſt ; the Panicle is ſome- 
what long, but ſmall, and not 
much ſpread, eachPart being, as it 
were, winged, or divided into 
many Pieces, upon one Rib or Foot- 
ſtalk. | ; 

Gramen Avenaceum filicea pa- 
nicula Xerampelina. Red Fern- 
like Graſs. This beareth red, ſhin- 
ing Stalks, a Foot high ; the Leaves 
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are ſoft and narrow, and the Pani- 
cle at the Top, is three or four 
Inches long, of a whitiſh green Co- 
lour, divided into many winged 
Branches, many Parts being ſet 
on both Sides of the Branch, 
and each Part divided like a Fern 
Leaf. EG 

GRraMenN Avenaceum murorum 
erectum. Upright Wall Oaten Grajs, 


This Graſs groweth upright, a 


Span, and ſometimes a Foot high ; 
the Leaves are almoſt as ſmall as 
any Graſs ; the ſpiked Head is an 
Hand's Breadth long, ſparſed or 
divided, each ſmall Ear being 
bearded; the Root is threddy, 
This is often found upon old Mud 
Walls that clole in Fields. 

GramEen Avenaceum Supinum 
arvenſe. Low Meadow Oaten Gra(s. 
The Leaves hereof are as ſmall as 
the laſt, an Inch, or an-Inch and a 
halt long ; the Stalks are ſlender 
and weak, leaning downwards, with 
a few bearded Husks, Spike-Fa- 
ſhion, at the Top. | 

Grameen Avenaceum Supinum 
floſculis Sacalinis. Long, winged 
Oat Graſs, fluwring like Rye. This 
Grals ſpreadeth many Stalks, not 
being able to riſe up, of a Cubit 
long, full of Joints, and ſmall, ſhort 
Leaves on them, of a whitiſh green 
Colour; the 1ops are furniſhed 
with 4 or 5 Oat-like Heads, but 
more winged, and with ſhort Awns, 
ſomewhat hard, and flowering like 
Rye. 

GRAMEN Avenaceum exile mol- 
licellis foliis. Small, ſoft leaved 
Oat:n Graſs. This ſmall Graſs is 
like the Gramen exile durius, that 
it may eaſily be miſtaken, and dit- 
fering from it only in the Leaves, 
that are longer, and ſoft, as the 
whole Plant elſe is not half a Foot 
high, and in the ſpiked Top, whoſe 
Parts are winged. 

GRAMEN Ayenaceum altero al- 


teri innatum, Small Oaten Graſs,  *? 
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one Head ſet on another. This fine, 
(mall Graſs reſembleth well the 
Gramen Britannicum maritimum , 
having divers Hair-like Leaves, and 
hard, with ſuch like Span-long 
Stalks, ſome whereof bear their 
{mall, ſharp Husks at their Tops 
only, as others do, and others out 


| of a Luft of Leaves in the middle 


of the Stalk, ſending forth another 
Stalk, with ſuch like ſharp Husks 
on them as the other. 


GRAMEN montanum Ayenaceum 


Cluſii. Mountain Oat Graſs, with 
heary Hasks. This hath flender 
jointed Stalks, a Cubit high, with 
very narrow and long Leaves, and 


| at the Top a long ſpiked Head, 


bowing the Head cloſe, with wool- 
ly, ſhort Husks, containing Seed, 
like unto thoſe of naked Oats ; the 
Root is made of divers long Fi- 
bres. | 

GRAMEN montanum Avenaceum 
alterum. Mountain Oat Graſs, without 


| boary Husks. This other differeth not 

in any. Thing from the former, 

but in the ſpiked Head, whoſe 

| Husks are not hoary as the others 
are. 


Gramen Avenaceum rariore glu- 


ma ſpicatum. Oat Graſs of Den- 
mark. This Graſs hath ſlender, 
| weak, clear Stalks, a Foot high, 
| with long Leaves on them, and at 
their Top, a weak, bended, ſpik- 
ed Head, thinly or ſparſedly ſet 
with {mall Husks containing Oat- 
like Seed; the Root is ſtringy and 
| hairy, running under Ground. The 
like hereunto, but with Ruſh-like 
Leaves, and woolly Heads, Bauhi- 
nus callethGramen avenaceum lanu- 
ginoſum glumis rarioribus. | 
| RAMEN Avenaceum Xerampe- 
Red Oat Graſs of 
Denmark. This is ſomewhat like 
the laſt, but with much lower Stalks, 
clear and reddiſh; the Husks at 
the Tops of them are more up- 


| 3ignt, and longer, having the like 


| GK 
Oat-Seed in them. A leſſer Sort 
hereof was found about Greenwich, 
in a hungry Soil. 

GxAuEN Avenaceum locuſtis ru- 
bris. Oat Graſs, with red Husks. 
The Root hereof is long and white, 
like unto Quick Graſs, creeping in 
the Ground, baving next the Ground, 
narrow, ſhort Leaves, where the 
Stalk is reddiſh, but longer up high- 
er; the Husks that ſet ſparſedly at 
the Tops, all on one Side for the 
moſt part, are of a dark reddiſh, 
purple Colour, and white within, 
with ſmall Seeds in them. | 

GRAMEN glumis variis. Party- 
coloured Oat Graſs, The Leaves 
hereof are green, long and narrow, 
from among which riſe two or three 
{mooth and brittle, naked Stalks, a 
Foot high, hearing a ſhort Spike of 
ſmall] Husks, of divers Colours; 


the Root is thick, covered with a 


rough, white Bark. 

IRAMEN Bromoides five Avena» 
ceum paucigranum nutante coma 
ſpicata. Oat Graſs, with few Seeds. 
11 his is ſomewhat hairy all over 
the Leaves are ofa ſad green Colour, 
ſet on Stalks two or three Cubits 
high , under the Tops a ſpiked 
bending Head , having ſeven or 
eight ſmall, long Husks, with few 
Seeds in them, This groweth near 
Wood Sides in many Places. | 

Gramen Avenaceum Sylvarum. 
Vocd Oat Graſs, The weak Stalks 
hereof are half a Yard high, with 
loft, long, narrow Leaves on them; 
at the J ops of them, a few ſhort 
Husks, and open, like unto ſome 
of the Oat Graſs before; the Root 
runneth creeping in the Ground. 

GxAMEN Avenaceum exile. Small 
Mood Qaten Graſs. This is ſlenderer 
and fmaller in all the Parts there- 
of, but ſtanding a little more up- 
right; the Root hereof is fibrous, 
and therein diffcreth moſt from the 
others | 
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Gramen Avenaceum villoſa glu- 
ma. Hairy Wood Oaten Graſs. I he 
Stalks hcreot are two Cubits high, 
with ſmall, narrow Leaves, four 
or five Inches long ; the ſpiked 
Head hath ſomewhat long and 
hairy Husks, diſtin&ly ſet one a- 
bove another. I his is often found 
leſs by the half. Ihe Roots are 
threddy, and yellowith. | 

Grameen Miliaceum vulgare. 
Common Millet Graſs. The com- 


mon Millet Graſs riſeth up with 
a jointed, ſlender Stalk, with two 


or three ſomewhat large Leaves 


thercon, and at the Top, a buſhy, 


ſpreading Tuft of many long Fea- 
ther-like Sprigs, conliſting of ma- 
Ty. (mall, chaffy Husks, within 
which lie ſmall Seed, which the 
ſmall Birds greedi.y devour; the 
Root is buſhy and fibrous. 


GRAMEN Miliaceum alterum. 


An tber Millet Graſs. - This other 
Millet Graſs hath a ſmall, weak 
Sta'k, a Cubit high, with a few 
narrow Leaves, four or five Inches 
long, growing at the Bottom, and 
two or three thereon at the Joints ; 
the Feather-like Tutt, at the Top, 
is ſpread like the former, but the 
chaffy Husks are much ſmaller and 
finer ; the Root is fibrous and red- 
dit 


.Gramen Arundinaceum panicu- 


la miliacea. A third Sort of Mil- 
Jet Graſy. This third Sort hath 
ſundry. Reed-like Leaves, growing 

from a white, fibraus Root, yet 


ſhorter than the laſt ; among which 


riſeth up a Stalk or two, about a 
Cubit high, with two Joints there- 
on towards the Tops, and narrow- 
er and longer Leaves ſtanding at 
them, at the Tops whereof ſtand- 
eth ſuch a Feather-like Top as the 
firſt, of about three Inches long. 
GRAMEN Sorghinum. Indian 
Millet Graſs, or Pipe Graſs. The 
Indian Millet Graſs, which the 
 Flemmings call Pipe Graſs; and 


Tobe! thereupon Gramen Sonorum 
Flandrorum, becauſe the Boys there 
make them Pipes of the hollow 
Reed-like Stalks, growing halt a 
Yard high, or better, with fair, 
long, Lily lice Leaves thereon, 
and a ſpread, ſpiked Top of many 
Parts above, ſomiewhat like unto 
the Indian Millet, and larger Seeds 
therein than in Millet ; the Root is 
fibrous. | 

GRAMEN Sorghinum alterum. 
An:ther Indian Millet Graſs. This 
other Sort hath hollow Stalks like 


the laſt, but they are weak, bend- 


ing down tothe Ground, and ſhoot- 
ing out Fibres therein, whereby 
it ropteth afreſh, . having narrow, 
long Leaves on them; the Stalk 
_— as it were, to run through 
them, like to a Pipe, and at the 
Top ſuch alike ſpread, ſpiked Head 
as the former, whole Husks in the 
ſeveral Parts are ſmaller. 

GRAMEN Paniceum ſylveſtre her- 
bariorum. Wild Panick of France. 
This wild Panick has ſome near 
Reſemblance unto Millet, in the 
ſpreading of the tufted Head, be- 
ing compoſed of ſundry Varts, 
each near reſembling a Panick 
Head, and yet called Milium Syl- 


veſtre by ſome ; the jointed Stalks, 


with Leaves thereon, are very like 
unto Fanick, yet much leis in all, 
and therefore are by many likewiſe 
referred to Panick; the Root is fi- 
brous alſo, like unto Parick. 
Gramen Panicum Sylveſtre ſim- 
plici ſpica. Panick Corn Grafs, 
with ſingle Ears. This ſingle, pa- 
nick Graſs hath weaker and ſmal 
ler Stal es than the former, and 
ſcarce riſing upright, with ſhorter 
Leaves on them; the Tops of the 
Stal«s are ſeverally furniſhed with 
a pied, rough Head, ſticking to 
any Garment it toucheth, and 


ſmall at the Top, full of ſmall, 
whitiſh Seeds. | 
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GRAMEN Panicum Sylveſtre Da- 
lechampii. Wild Panick Graſs of 
Dalechampius. This Panic« Grals 
differeth from the laſt, in that it 

roweth more upright, two Foot 
high; the Stalés have ſundry Grals- 
like Leaves on them, but longer 
and broader, with one uiually un- 
der the hairy ſpiced Head, which 
ſticks ſo faſt to their Garments that 
touch it, that it is hardly plucced 


off There are two other Sorts 


hereof, the one found-in our own 
Country, which is {maller, the other 
at Santa Cruz in Africa, which is 
larger, and with a longer ſpiked 
Head, elſe little differing. 
Grameen Panicum ariſtis longis 
armatum. Bearded Panick Graſs. 
The bearded Panic“ Graſs hath 
Stalks and Leaves not much un— 
like to the ſecond Sort of Panick 
Graſs, but larger and taller, having 
divers brown Heads at the Tops, 
one above another, armed with long 


and ſharp Beards or Awns, lice un- 


to Corn; the Root conliſteth of 
many long Fibres. 

Grameen Panicum minus. The 
leſſer Panick Graſs, This is leſſer 
than any of the other betore, hav- 
ing low bending Stalks, a Span 
long, and ſharp, long Leaves there- 
on, with ſmall, long, browniſh, 
chaffy ſpiked Ears, li ce unto thole 
of Coci's-Foot Grals, ſet ſparſed- 
ly at the Tops. 

GRAMEN Panicum Sylveſtre An- 
glicum & Africum. Mild Panicłk 
Graſs ef England, and of Barbary. 
We have in divers Woods with us, 
a wild Sort of Graſs, whoſe Spice 
doth well reſemble the Panicks he- 
fore; and we have had one lice it, 
brought from out of Barbary, dit- 
fering only in the Largeneſs there- 
of, both in Leaf and Head, from 
our Engliſh. 

Gramen pratenſe paniculatum 
molle. The ſeft 
Graſs, This ſoft Meadow Grals 


Meadow-tujted 
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hath ſundry. long, and ſomewhat: 
broad, ſoft, or woolly, Grals like 
Leaves, riſing from a {mall Tuft 
of ſhort, white Fibres 3 and from 
among the Leaves riſe up a Stalk 
two or three Inches about, a Cu- 
bit high, with ſome few Leaves 
upon it, and at the Top breaketh 
forth a ſoft, woolly ſpi.ed Head, 
much divided, whoſe Bloomings 
are reddiſh. 

GRAMEN paniculatum Germani- 
cum odoratum, Sweet Dutch Graſs, 
with @ tufted H:ad. The Root of 
this Graſs creepeth in the Ground, 
being white and full of Joints, 
ſhouting out Fibres at every ſoint; 
the Stalks are two Cubiis high, 
with but few Joints on them, whoſe 
Leaves are almoſt as long, and ſome 
of them exceeding the Height of 
the Stalks, being narrow, and ſmall 
at the Ends,bearing on each a much 
more cloſe, and nothing ſo much 
ſpread a Panicle as the former, and 
which, for the Sweetnels of them, 
are tied in ſmall Bundles, and laid 
among Garments or Linen, to per- 
tume them. 

GRAMEN paniculatum aureum 
nutante coma. Golden tufted Graſs. 
This golden-headed Grals hath ma- 
ny long, narrow Leaves, like un- 
to other ſmall Graſs; the Stalks 
are a Cubit high, with a long 
tufted Top, made of ſundry Pa- 
nicles or Spices, bowing down the 
Head, and of a fair, but pale yel- 
low Colour; the Roots are many, 
and black, ſpreading here and there 
under Ground. 

 Gramen pratenſe paniculatum 
majus. The great tufted /Vieadow 
Graſs, This common Meadow 
Graſs hath many Graſs like Leaves, 
and among them ſundry Stalks, half 
a Yard high, bearing a (parſed Tuſt 
at the Top of them, ſomewhat re- 
tembling the Feather- like Head of 
the Water Reed. Hereot there is 

another 
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another leſſer Sort, and two other 
Sorts, ſmaller than that; the one 
with white tufted "Tops, and the 
other with reddih tufted Heads. 

GR AMEN Panicula multiplici. 
Meadow hard Graſs, with manifold 
Tufts. This riſeth up with divers 


Span- long Stalks, jointeds,, and a 


little bending downwards; the 
Leaves are ſmall, like Graſs, and, 


the tufted Head or Panicle 1s very 


much divided, and when it is ripe, 
groweth hard, and of a fad reddiſh 
Colour; the Roots are a thick 


Buſh of white Threds. - 


_ Gramen arvenſe panicula criſpa. 

Curled Panick Graſs. This Graſs 
hath deſcending from a threddy 
root, reddiſh, fcaly Heads, and 
thence riſe narrow, Graſs Leaves, 
and low Stalks, bearing a Head of 
many Tufts, ſet one above, and a- 
gainſt another, conſiſting of ſoit 
and curl'd, reddiſh Threds, iſſuing 
from a ſmall Husk. 


 _ GraMen ſegetum panicula ſpeci- 
ofa. The great Corn Graſs. This 


goodly Graſs groweth up with a 
tew long, ſoft, green Leaves, like 
to thoſe of Millet, ſome below, 
and others upon the tall, tif, 
round, ſmooth, green Stalk, a Yard 
and a half high, bearing a brave 
tufted Top, ſpread round into 
many flender Sprigs, very like to 
the tufted Head of the Millet 
Grais, but more beautiful; the 
Root is a ſmall Tuft of Fibres, 
GrAMEN agrorum ventiſpica. 


- The Cru Reed Graſs, or bent Graſs, 


This Feather-like Graſs ſhooteth 
forth jointed, tall Stalks, and fair 
Leaves, almoſt like the laſt ; the 
Top of the Stalk is furniſhed with 
a long and large tufted Head, ſpread 
like unto Sprigs of Feathers, are 
ſomewhat like common Reeds, ſtand- 
ing for the moſt part, all one Way, 
and hanging down their Heads, and 
are of a fine brown, green, ſhining 


OR 
Colour, which are (being fine and 


ſlender ) eaſily ſhaken with the 
Wind. — 


Gramtn montanum panicula 
ſpadicea delicatiore. The ſoft Moun- 


tain, Panick Graſs. From a ſmall 


white Root, with ſhort Fibres, 
ſpring up three or tour jointed 
Stalks, a Foot high, having a few 
ſmall and ſhort Leaves on them, 
and ſuch likewiſe at the Foot of 
the Stalks, but few in Number, at 
the Top whereof ſtandeth a brown- 
iſh Panicle, of three Inches high, 
compoled of many 
Husks. This is ſometimes found 
growing higher, and with larger 
Panicles. | 

Gramen ſylvaticum panicula- 
tum altiſſimum. Tall tufted Wood 
Panick Graſfs. 
Graſs creepeth in the Ground, ſet 
with divers Fibres, from whence 
riſe two or three very tall, Reed- 
like Stalks, two or three Cubits 
high, bearing fair, broad, green 
Leaves on them, like unto Cype- 
rus, and at the Tops many ſmall 
tufted Panicles; both Stalks and 
Leavesare fo tuugh, that the Coun- 
try Shepherds make them Cloaks 
therewith againſt the Weather, and 
the Husbandmen make twine Ropes, 
and Traces for their Horſes to draw 
their Ploughs. 

Gxamen criſtatum lene. Smocth 
creſted Graſs. The white Roots 


of this Graſs matt themſelves in 


the Ground very much,from whence 
ſpring up divers ſmooth, ſlender 
Stalks, two Foot high, with few or 
no Joints on them, and with ſmall, 
ſhort green Leaves at them ; the 
Tops. of the Stalks have flender, 
long ſpiked Heads ſet on them, di- 
vided into many Parts, each where. 
of is like unto the Creſt of a Bird, 
whereof it took the 'Name, being 
of a pale yellowiſh green Colour, 


and ſometime reddiſh, or as Bau- 


binus 


very ſmall - 


The Root of this 
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hinus compareth it, to the Head of 
Criſta Galli, Cock's-Comb. 
GRrAMEN criſtatum ſubhirſutum. 


Hairy creſted Graſs. | his other 


creited Graſs differeth from the 


former, only in theſe Particulars, 
the Roots are of a reddiſh yellow 
Colour, lower and ſmaller Stalks, 
a little hairy or woolly at the Bot- 
toms, with longer Leaves, and a 
more ſparſed white Head, not ſo 
finely ſet together, and groweth ra- 
ther among the Hedges and Buſh- 
es. | 

«+ GRAMEN criſtatum Anglicum. 
Englith creſted Graſs, This Kind 
hath tewer and longer Roots, not 
matting and encreating in that Man- 
ner; the Stalks are firait, with 
longer and narrower Leaves on 


them; the ſpiked Head differeth 


from it, it being longer and cloſer 


ſet, and not ſpread into Tufts, but 
as it were into cloſe ſhort Husks, 
the whole Spike ſomewhat reſem- 
bling a ſmall, long, Fox- tail Graſs. 


This groweth plentifully in many 


By-Places near Hackney, a little off 
from London. 

GRAMEN criſtatum ſpica multi- 
plici. Double F.ngliſh creſted Graſs. 
A Variety hereof hath been found, 
bearing divers ſmaller parted Spikes 
from the greater, and not differing 
in any Thing, or very little elſe, 

Grameen pratenſe Dalechampii 
ſpica purpurea. Purple red ſpiked 
Meadow Graſs of Dalechampius. 
This Meadow Graſs hath a Buſh 
of white Threds for the Root, 
with many Graſs-like Leaves riſing 
frum it, which are both narrower, 
ſofter, and greener, having divers 
thort Stalks, at a Foot high, with 
two or three Joints on them, ſet 
with Leaves, and at the Tops, out 
of a round Skin or Husk, picked 
at the End, being the uppermolt 


Leaf, breaketh forth a thick, ſhort, 


and ſomewhat flat Spike, of a 
brave reddiſh purple Colour. 
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Gramen pratenſe ſpica flave- 


ſcente. Telow ſpiked Meadow Graſss 


This other yellow ſpiked Graſs 
differeth ſo little from the laſt, ei- 
ther in Roots, Leaves, Taſte, or 
Quality, that divers have called the 
one the Male, and the other the 
Female; the Head or Spike only 
of this is of a pale yellow Colour, 
and in ſome Places on Hills, of a 
a more reddiſh and ſhining Colour, 
not encloſed in any Skin or Leaf, as 
the other, but ſtanding bare or nak- 
ed, being alſo ſlenderer and longer. 

Grau pratente ſpica multipli- 
ci rubra. Rough ſpiked Graſs. This 
ſpiked Graſs hath a ſmall Root, 
made of a few fine Threds, like 
Hairs, from whence riſe long and 
narrow Leaves, ribbed all the 
Length of them, and ſo compoſed 
as is hardly ſeen in any other Herb, 
for ſome of them are ſo jointed, as 
if one half grew out of another; 
on the Top of the Stalk ſtandeth 2 
very long Head, conſiſting of ma- 
ny more reddiſh Spikes, ſet toge- 
ther one above another, than in a. 
ny other Graſs, and ſomewhat 
rough in handling. 

GRAMEN ſpicatum foliis Caryo- 
phylleis. Spzked Meadow Graſs, 
with July Flower . Leaves. The 
Leaves of this Graſs are ſomewhat 


hard, thick and ſhort, and greener 


than thoſe of July-Flowers or Pinks; 
the Stalks are half a Foot high, at 


the Tops whereof ſtand ſmall Spikes, 


{ſometimes more, or {ſometimes few- 
er, brownith at the firſt, and after- 
wards ſomewhat reddiſh, with ma- 
ny yellow Threds mixt among 
them; the Roots run under the up- 
per Cruſt of the Ground, folding 
one within and over another; there 
is neither of the greater or leſſer 
Cattle care to feed thereon, as be- 
ing ſo hard and Sapleſs, that it 
ſeemeth unfit to encreaſe any Milk 
or Nouriſhment in them. This 
cannot be the Gramen 9 
0 
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of Geſner, as ſome take it to be, al- 
though in Appearance it be ſome- 


what like it, for the contrary Quali- 


ty of feeding Cattle ſheweth a Re. 
Pugnancy. 

Gramen Caryophylleis foliis ſpi- 
ca ſquamata. July-fl wer leafed 
Graſs, with a ſcaly Spike. This 
fmall Graſs hath ſmall}, long Leaves, 


narrow and bowing 3 the Stalks are 


{mall and low, not much above a 
Span high, bearing. at the Top a 
ſhort ſcaly Head; the Roots are 
{mall blackiſh T hreds. 

GR AM EN montanum ſpicatum 
Cluſii. Cluſius his Mountain ſviked 
Graſs. From a long Root of a 
Finger's Thickneſs, parted ſome. 
times in two or three Strings, with 
many Fibres thereat, and ſome- 
what hairy at the Top, ſhooteth 
forth ſundry Heads of Leaves, each 
containing five or ſix ſomewhat 
long, thick, and halt hollow, like 


a Gutter, very like unto thoſe of 


the greater Thrift, compaſſing one 
another at the Bottom, a little 
bitter and ſharp in Taſte; from 
the Middle of which ſpring up 
ſtiff, ſmooth, bare, and K notlels 
Stalks, about a Foot high, bearing 
at the Tops ſundry {ſmall Flowers, 
ſet Spice-Faſhion, and of a green- 
ith Colour, 

GRnAMREN ſpicatum arguſtifo- 
hum montanum. "Mountain ſpik- 
ed Graſs, with marrow I eaves. 
This Graſs differeth only from 
the eighth Grals deſcribed before, 
in that it hath longer and much 
narrower Leaves, ſlender Stalés and 
Jonger ; and in the Place of the 
growing, for it groweth only up- 
on Hills and Mountains, flower- 
ing and flouriſhing earlier than 
molt of the other, namely, in the 
Middle or End of May. | | 

GRAMEN ſylvaticum anguſtifo— 
ltium ſpica alba. White ſpiked HH 
Graſs. The Root hereof is yel- 
lowiſh, growing aſlope in tae 
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Ground, with ſmall Fibres at .it ; 
the Leaves which riſe. from thence 
are many, but very ſhort and nar- 


row, ſcarce four or five Inches 
long ; the Stal's oftentimes exceed 
not the Length of the Leaves, 
whereon ſtand ſmall, white ſpiked 


Heads, ſcarce an Inch long, beſet 


with ſhort Hairs. 
Grameen Caryophylleum ſpica 
multiplici. Deuble ſpiked Graſs, 
with — Leaves. From a 
Root compoſed of a Buſh of many 
reddiſh, hairy Fibres, ariſe ſundry 
ſhort, narrow Leaves, like unto 
thole of July- Flowers; among 
which ſpring very many ſlender 
Stalks, naked, without Joints or 
Leaves, ſcarce growing above the 
Leaves, ſuſtaining very ſhort, red. 
diſh Spikes, many let together. 
Grameen Caryophylleum ſpica 
varia. FVarzable ſpiked Gra/\. The 
black Roots hereof are ſmall, long 
and threddy, buſhing thic: toge- 
ther, from whence ſpring long and 
narrow Leaves, li'e thoſe of Juh- 
Flowers, among which grow ſundry 
ſmall, naked Stal.s, bearing a flen. 
der, long ſpixed Head, ſometimes 
ſingle, and ſometimes divided or 
branched into ſeveral long Parts, 
made of many Huss. | 
GRAMEN Caryophylleum Rahi- 
num. Ihe principle july- i wer 
Grajs. T his Graſs hath many thick, 
firm, er flethy, long and pointed 
Leaves, lying in a round Compals 
at the Head of the Root, like to 
thoſe of Fuly-Flowers, not having 
any Nerves or Veins to he ſeen in 
them. None hath as yet deſcribed 
the Top or Head, what Form it 
beareth; but it way be Bauhinus 
hath ſeen it, in that he placeth it 
with theſe Sorts of ſpiked Graſſes. 
Gramen ſpica gemine Co'um- 
nz. Columna his double ſpiked 
Graſs, From a ſmall, whitiſh, fi- 
brous Root, riſe up divers weak 
and leaning jointed Stalks, with 


ſmall, = | 
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ſmall, Graſs-lice Leaves thereat; 
and at the 1 ops of each, two ſeveral 
Spi es, joined together at the Foot 
of them, dented at the Edges with 
a middle Rib between the four 
Angles, and conſiſting of three or 
four Rows ot Leaves, lice Scales, 
in each whereof is contained a 
mall, browviſh, corned Head, 
GRrAMEN ſpica nutante longiſſi- 


ma. A long ſpiked Graſs with a 


bending lip, er Capon's lail Graſs. 
From among many long and nar- 
row, graſly Leaves, which by Time 
and Age grow ſomewhat rounder, 


| ariſeth a {lender Stalk, about two 


Foot high, with two or three {mall 
Leaves at the Joints, up to the 


{ Top, where ſtandeth a very long 


Spike, bending a little downwards, 


| compoſed of imall and hairy Tufts, 
which grow greyiſh, being ripe, 
| with ſmall whitiſh Seed within 
them; the Root is fibrous and 
| ſtringy. | 


Gramen ſpica articulata Virgi- 
nianus Virginia Graſs, with @ j.inte 


| ed Spike. This goodly Virgznian 
| Grais groweth great, with many 


fair, large, and broad, Graſs- like 


| Leaves, very ſmall pointed, and 


ſomewhat hard in handling; the 


| Stalks are vaſtly great and tall, bear- 


ing a long Spike at the 1 op, joint- 
ed into ſundry Parts, each of them 
almoſt half an Inch a-piece, being 


2 almoſt round, yet a little flat; the 


Root is buſhy, and liveth long. 
Phalaris vulgaris. Common Ca- 
nary Graſs. I he common Canary 
Graſs is but an annual Plant, to 
be ſown every Year with us, by 
them that will ſee it grow, bear- 
ing jointed Stalks, half a Yard 
high, with Graſs Leaves on them, 
lik- Barley, and at the Top a round 
chaffy Head, ſomewhat pointed 
above, whoſe Bloumings are yel- 
lowiſh, wherein lie flat, round, 
ſhining Seed, bigger than Millet, 
and leſs than Liniced, of a yellow 
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iſh Colour, and ſomewhat like to 
the Seed of Seſamum ; the Root 
is fibrous, dying every Winter 
with us. 

Phalaris ſemine nigro. Canary 
Graſs, with a blackiſh Seed. This 
other Phalaris differeth not from 
the former, but in being ſome what 
leſſer both in Stalk, Leat and Head, 
and chiefly in the Seed, which is of 
a pale, blackiſh, and ſhining Co- 
lour; the Root hereof periſheth, 
like the former. 3 
Phalaris bulboſa ſemine albo. 
White bulbed Canary Graſs. This 
Graſs allo groweth very like the 
former, but with ſmaller, tenderer, 
and taller jointed Stalks, and Leaves 
on them, and at the Root more 
ſoft and gentle; the ſpiked Heads 
are ſmaller, and a little longer, and 
not fully ſo cloſe, growing toge- 
ther, ſoit alſo in the handling, and 
bringing ſmaller, but whiter Seed 
in them than the former; the 
Roots are many ſmall, white Bulbs, 
growing in Tufts together, with 
long Fibres deſcending from them, 
whereby they are faſtened ſtrongly 
in the Ground, and die not every 
Year as the others do, but encreale 
into great Tuits. 

Grameen Fhalaroides. Baſtard 
Canary Graſs. | | 

GRramEn Phalaroides majus. The 


greater Baſtard Canary Graſs, This 


greater Sort is very like the true 
Phalaris, both in Stalk, Leaf and 
Head, but that firſt, this is found 


growing wild by the Way- ſide, in 
the Meadows of our own Coun- 


try ; and then the Stalks are ſingle, 
with fewer Leaves on them; and 
laſtly, the Head or Ear is ſmaller, 
hoary, ſofter, and the Root is ſmal- 
ler, and fibrous periſhing yearly. 
GRAMEN Phalaroides minus. 162 
leſſer Baſtard Canary Graſs. This 
is in all Things like the former, 
but that the Ear or Head is ſmaller 
and longer; and the Leaves do ſo 
PE | compals 
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compaſs the Stalk at the Bottom, 
that it ſeemeth to run through it, 
as through a Trunk. 

Gramen Phalaroides ſpica mol - 
li Germanicum. Baſtar Canary 
Graſs of Germany. The Stalk of 
this is of a Cubit's Height, ſome- 
what bigger than the laſt, with a 
_ or two thereon, and ſhort 

aves at them, compaſſing it at 
the lower End; the Head is ſhort- 
er and {maller than the laſt, of a 
ſhining Aſh-colour , and ſoit in 
handling. | 

Gramen Phalaroides ſpica hirſu- 
tiore. More hairy, B. ſtard Canary 
Graſs. 
laſt, but hath more ſtore of Leaves 
and Stalks riſing from the Root 
which is living; and the ſpiked 
Head is longer, narrower, and ſet 
with ſhort Hairs. 

GRAMEN tremulum maximum, 
The greateſt Quaking Graſs, or Love- 
ly Graſs. This Kind hath many 


narrow, Graſs-like Leaves, both 


below, andupon the jointed Stalks, 


which are a Foot high and better; 


on the Tops ot the Stalks ſtand a 
Number ot ſmall, flat and long, 
ſomewhat ſcaly Heads, greaterthan 
the next, and each ef theſe are on 
a fine hairy Foot-italk, and pendu- 


lous, which are ſometimes of a 


whitiſh Colour when they are ripe, 
and ſometimes of a browniſh green 
Colour, being ſhaken with any the 
leaſt Winds that may be. 
GRAMEN tremulun medium. 
Maiden Hair Graſs, er the leſſer 
quaking Graſs. This lefler Sort 
groweth ſomewhat like the former, 
with tewer Leayes and Stalks, and 
a large Panicle or tufted Head, 
of greener, ſhorter, and rounder, 
ſcaly pointed Ears, ſtanding on 
{maller or finer Foot-ſtalks than the 
former, which are in ſo continual 
a Motion, that the moſt ſteddy 


Hand cannot hold them from ſtir- 


ring. Of this Kind Beel brought 


This is {omewhat like the 
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us another out of ain, ſomewhat 
greater than it, and of an obſcure 
or ſullen footy Colour, in nothing 


elſe differing. 


We have alſo two other Sorts 
hereof, growing in Upland Corn. 
Fields, as at Hatfield, Cc. on the 
graſſy Bulks there, little differing 
in Leaves or Stalks from the laſt ; 
the Heads only are a little leſſer, 
and ſo is the whole Panicle allo ; 
the one whereof is Party-coloured, 
of a purpliſh and green; the other 
of Straw-colour and white. 

GRAMEN tremulum minus pani- 
cula parva. Small quaking Grafs, 
The Roots hercof are reddith, creep- 
ing here and there ; trom whence 
rite two or three ſhort Stalks, with 
tew joints, and ſmooth, narrow, 
green Leaves at them, as the many 
that grow below are; but out of 
the uppermoſt Joint and the Leaf, 
as it were out of Hoſe, breaking 
forth a ſmall, long, ſingle Spike of 
ſmall, ſcaly Heads, of a browniſh 
Colour, with yellowiſh Bloomings 
at their Seaſon, which is the Spring, 

Ot this Kind there is another 
found in Gaſcoigne, whole Panicle 
is more branched, ſome what like 
the ſecond Kind, but ſtanding cloſer 
together. | 

Gramen Phalaroides minus ſu- 
pinum Danicum Lobelii. Len 
Quakers of Denmark. This Grats 
groweth looſe, lying or creeping 
upon the Ground, with many ſmal}, 
ſhort Leaves, and greater Stalks 
than is proportionable for the Smal- 
neſs of the Plant, not above two 
or three Inches long, baving at the 
Tops of them a imall, flender, 
ſpiked Ear, ſeparated into a few, 
ſmall, chaffy- pointed Heads, of a 
whitiſh Colour, being ripe; the 
Root is of a browniſh Colour, and 
hairy. 


There is another ſmall one, with | 


ſmall thort Leaves and Stalks, full 
of {mall, ſcaly Heads, upon very 
mort Foot ſtalks. GRAMEN 
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GRAMEN tremulum maximum 
album Hiſpanicum. The greateſt 
white Spaniſh Quakers, or Pearl 
Graſs. This greater white Spaniſh 
Kind is a {mall Graſs, with ſlen- 
der Stalks, and few ſo't green 
Leaves on them, at the Tops where- 
of ſtand the greateſt and flattiſh, 
ſoft, ſcaly Heads of any ot the o- 
ther before, and of a vilyer, ſhin- 
ing, white Colour, very beautiful 
to behold, each much like unto the 
Head of an Hop, ſtanding on a 
{mall Thred-like Foot-ſtalk, as the 
other do, but are almoſt as moving 


and ſtirring as the other; the Root 


is ſmall and fibrous, periſhing eve- 
ry Year with us, and ſeldom riſing 
again by its own ſowing, but of the 
ſowing thereof in the Spring; yet 
ſowing it ſelf in Hain, and abiding 
there all the Winter, in regard they 
have no Froſts. 


Alopecuros genuina. The true 


Fox Tail Graſs. I his true Fox- 
tail Graſs groweth up with two 
or three ſoft, hoary Stalks, about a 
Foot high, with ſmall, long, and 
narrow foft Leaves on them, as 
hoary as the Stalks, whereon ſtand 
ſoft, woolly, or huary Heads, ſome- 
what long and round, beſet round 
with ſoft Hairs, of a pale Straw- 
colour, reſembling the Tail of a 
Fox, whereof it took the Name; 
the Root is ſmall, and made of a 
few Fibres, which perih yearly. 
Alopecuros altera Anglica, & 
Flandrica. Another Fox-tail Graſs, 
like unto the former. This other 
Fox- tail Graſs hath Leaves and Roots 
not much unlike to the former, but 
longer, and the Stalks grow higher; 
the Heads alſo are rounder and ihort- 
er, and nothing ſo woolly or hoary. 
Alopecuros maxima Anglica. 
The greateſt Engliſh Fx. tail Grafs. 
Fox-tail Graſs groweth to be half 
a Yard, or two Foot high, ſome- 
times having fair, large Leaves, 
lice unto Wheat, but larger, ſet at 
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the Joints; and at the Tops, large, 
great, full, ſoit, and woolly Heads 
like the former, but much greater 
and longer, either higher or lower. 
GRANM E N Alopecuroides majus. 
The greater Baſtard Fox- tai! Graſs. 
The greater ot theſe wild Graſſes 
riſeth up with a Stalk two Cubits 
high, with few Leaves long and 
narrow on them; the Spike is ſome- 
what great and long, reſembling the 
former, but not ſo ſoft or woolly. 
Hereof there is a leſſer Sort, diffe- 
ring chiefly in the Smallneſs, being 
ſomewhat imaller, but longer. 
Gramen Alopecuroides Africum. 
Baſtard Fox-tail of Africa. This 
African hath at ome part of the 
Stalk, ſmall, long Leaves, ſet by 
themſelves at the Joints, and at 
others divers together; the Head 
or Spike is ſome what great, and 
very long, woolly and ſoft as the 
other; the Root is great and long. 
GRAMEN Alopecuroides euſpida- 
tum maximum Anglicum. Our Ba- 
ſtard Fex. tail Graſs of the ęreateſt 
Size. This hath many long, nar- 
row Leaves, riſing from a buſhy 
Root, and among them Stalks two 
Cubits high, with few Joints and 
Leaves on them; and at the Top 
whereof ſtandeth the longeſt ſpik- 
ed Head of any other, ſomewhat 
pointed at the Top, and broad at 
Bottom, ſet about with white 
Hairs on the Husks, which are 
ſomewhat like to thoſe of Oats. 
GRAMEN Alopecuroides cuſpida- 
tum majus. Great Spring Baſtard 
Fox-tail Graſs. This is ſomewhat 
like unto the firſt Sort here in this 
Chapter expreſſed, but the ſpiked 
Head is longer, and ſpiring upward, 
that is, ſmall at the Top, and ſome- 
what broad below, with Oaten- 
li.e Husks ſet on them, and that the 
Leaves are more, and much ſhorter. 
Gramen Alopecttroides alterum 
radice repente five Peſeudoſchænan- 
thum Monſpelieſiuni. Baſtard Fex- 
| tail 


x 
ai Graſs, called Baftard Squinant 
This Graſs might not unfitly have 
been placed among the Sea Plants 
and Ruſhes, but in regard the Head 
doth ſo near reſemble the Baſtard 


Fox-tail Graſs, I ſhall inlert it 
here; its Deſcription is thus. 
It ſomewhat reſembleth the greateſt 
Engliſb Fox-tail Grais, deſcribed 


betore, differing in this, that it 


hath thicker, harder, and ſtiffer 
Leaves, like unto Ruſhes; the Head 
or Spike is long and clole, even 
hve or fix Inches long, of a Silver- 
like, ſhining Colour, but the Bloom- 
ings are of pale red, and the Husks 
redder, which when it hath ſtood 
long, beginneth to open it (elf, and 
ſheweth ſome downy Matter for 
the Wind; the Root creepeth a- 
long under Ground, ſhooting forth 
Leaves and Stalks in divers Places. 

GRAMEN Alopecuroides ſpica a- 
ſpera brevi. Short reugb- eared, 
Baſtard Fox · tail Graſs, This ſmall, 
rough eared Grals riſeth up with 


two or three upright, but ſmall | 
an equal Bigneſs and Roundneſs 


Stalks, with ſomewhat narrow and 
ſoft Leaves on them, at the Top 
whereof ſtandeth a thick and 
thort, rough Head, about an Inch 
and halt long, 'not fully, but as 
it were half round; the Stalk on 
the Backſide being as it were bare, 
ſo that it ſeemeth to ſtand but on 
one Side; wherein is ſmall, white 
Seed contained; the Root is ſmall 
and white, periſhing yearly. 
Gramen Alopecuroides ſpica 
longa majus & minus. Great and 
ſmall, long-earea, Baſtard Fox-tail 
Graſs. Thele Graſſes are not much 
unlike another, the one being great- 
er, and the other ſmaller, but in 
Stalk and Leaf; the ſpiked Heads 
are longer and ſlender, and of a 
whiti h Colour. 
GRAMEN Alopecuroides minus 
ſpica aſpera longa. Small, rough, 


long eared Baſtard Fox- tat! Graſs. 


This differeth from the laſt in be- 
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ing green, more ſtored with Stalks 
and Leaves, and the ſpiked Head 
more ſle nder, long, and rougher alſo. 

GRAMEN Alopecuroides minus 
cuſpidatum. Small ſharp-pointed 
Baſtard Fox tail Graſs. The Stalk 
hereot is about a Foot high, ſtor- 
ed with few ]oints, and ſhort, nar- 
row Leaves on them; the Spike or 
Ear is almoſt as big as the laſt, but 
ſharper pointed, and with ſome 
Pieces growing out of the Sides. 

Gramen Alopecuroides culpida- 
tum minimum. Ihe lea pointed 


Baſtard Fox- tail Graſs. This is leſ- 


ſer than any ot them betore, in 
Stalks and Leaves, but longer in 
both, as the Spike or Ear is allo, 
being very ſmall and ſlender, and 
pointed at the End. | 
Gramen Typhoides maximum. 
The greateſt Cat's-tail Graſs. This 
greateſt Sort groweth up with fair 
large Leaves, like Wheat, and Stalks 
two Foot high, on which ſtand 
long, round ſpike Heads, four Times 
bigger than the next, and almoſt of 


from the Bottom to the Top. Yet 
ſometimes it is found with Stalks 
three or four Cubits high, and the 
Spike ſomewhat ſhorter and ſmaller 
to the 1 ops 

Gramen Typhinum medium five 
vulgatiſſimum. The miſt common 
Cat q- Tail Graſs, This Graſs, that 
is moſt common in our more bar- 
ren Grounds, diffcreth not but in 
the Smalneſs from the former; the 
Stalks not riſing much above a Foot 
high, and the round Spike two or 
three Inches long ; the Roots have 
{mall round Heads, like Bulbs, 
from whence the Leaves ſpring 
and encreale there. 

GRAMEN Ty phinum minus. The 
leſſer Cat's: tail Graſs, This differ - 
eth not from the laſt, but in having 
more Store of narrow, green Leaves, 
and leſſer Stal “s, with ſmaller, long, 


ſlender, ſpike Heads. 


GRAMEN 
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Harlem's Cat's-tai! Graſs. 


Cat*s-tail Cyperus Graſs. 
| perus Graſs hath many long, nar- 
| row,three-ſquare,bard,greenLeaves, 
| riſing from a buſhy Root, among 
| which riſe up ſtiff green Stalks, two 
Foot high and better, with ſome 
| Joints and Leaves at them, and at the 
| Tops, two er more, ſlender, long, 
| rough Heads, ſet together one a- 
dove another, like ſome of the Cats. 
! tails, and of a dark green Colour, 
| tending to purple. 
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Gramen Typhinum Danicum. 
The Daniſh Cat g- tail Graſs. This 
Daniſh Kind hath Leaves and Stalks, 
much like the laſt, and differeth in 
thele two Things only from it, 
firſt, in having ſhorter ſpiked Heads, 
and more rough ; and next, that 
at the Bottoms of the Stalks, next 
above the Roots, they have two 
{mall Knots or Bulbs,one as it were 
ſet upon another. | | 

GRAMEN Typhinum alterum Ze- 
landicum. Dutch Cat s-tazl Graſs. 
1 his Graſs is ſmaller than the laſt, 
both in Leaf and Stalk, yet but 
little in the Head or Spike; the 
chiefeſt Difference from it is, that 
it hath two little Bulbs one upon 
another, among the Roots. 

Gramen Typhinum Harlemenſe. 
This 
differeth little from the Daniſb 
Kind, but in being leſs both in 
Stalk and Leaf, having two (mall 
Knots aboye the Roots, but leis 
evident. | 

Gramen Cyperoides T yphinum. 
I his C.- 


Gramen Pleudocyperoides Gra- 


| mineum five Miliaceum. Tufted Ba- 
| ſtard Cyperus Gra's. This Grals 
| hath divers fair, long, and fome- 


what broad and ſhorter, pale green 
Leaves than the laſt, from whence 


| ariſe three-ſquare Stalks, like Cype- 


rus, about half a Yard high, et 
with Leaves from the Bottom to 


the Middle of the Stalk, compat- 


ſing them at the Bottom, the | ops 


being tyrniihed with a larger tutt- 
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ed Head than is equal for the Plant, 
wherein is contained the Seed; the 
Root is blackiſh and buſhy. 

Gramten Cyperoides ſylvarum 
tenuius ſpicatum. Slender-eared, 
Wood Cyperus Gag. The Stalks 
of this Grats are three-ſquare, a 
Foot high, or more, with fair, 
but rcugh and hard Graſs Leaves, 
tour or tive Inches long ; the ſpik- 
ed Heads that grow at the Tops, 
are many, one above another, ſlen- 
der and long, yet ſome more than 
others, as {onie of two Inches, o- 
thers of one inch, or an Inch anda 
half, of a yellowiſh green Colour, 
with long, yellowith Seeds in 
them, with yellowiſh, great and 
ſtringy Roots, 

GRAMEN Cyperoides elegans 
multitera ſpica. A fine Cyperus 
Graſs, with many Heads. This 
Graſs hath ſlender, triangular Stalks 
about two Foot high ; the Leaves 
are long and narrow, with a long 
pointed, ſpiked Head, made of 
many {mall ones, ſo cloſe ſet toge- 
ther, that they ſeem to be but 
one Spike or Head, | 

GRamen Cyperoides echinatum 
montanum Mountain prickly Cy- 
perus Graſs. The Stalks hereof 
are three-iquare, and not much a- 
bove a Span long, the Leaves be- 
low, and on them are very long 
and narrow; the Heads are ſhort, 
with many rough Burs on them, 
ſome leparated, and ſome cloſe. 

Grameen Cyperoides ſparſa pani- 
cula Altæ Portæ. Land Cyperus 
Graſs, with a diſperſed Tuft. The 
long Leaves hereot are of a brown 
green Colour, and ſomewhat flat, 

etween a Ruſh and a Grais; the 
Stalk allo is ſomewhat more flat 
than ſquare, ſometimes but one Cu- 
bit high, and ſometimes two or 
three, the Top whereot is furniſh- 
ed with alarge, round, ſpread Pa- 
nicle, made of many Parts; and 
each ſmall, prickly Head, ſtanding 
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on a ſlender Foot-ſtalk,which often- 
times is bent down with the Weight 
of the Heads; the root is full of fi- 
bres. | | 
Grameen Cyperoides Norwegi- 
cum parum lanoſum. Cyperus 


' » Graſs of Norway, a little wully. 


The ſlender Stalks of this Graſs 
row about two Spans high, the 
Bottoms of them being a little 
woolly, and having at the Middle 
only a Joint with a Leaf, the low- 
er Leaves ſet cloſe on the Ground, 
three or four Inches long, ſome- 
what like thoſe of the Graſs Crow- 
foot; the Heads of the Stalks 
have ſmall, round, ſhining Ears on 
them, of a pale brown Colour, 
with a ſmall, long Leaf under eve. 
ry Head. There have been two 
Sorts of this Kind of Graſs found 
near unto Highgate, the one ſmal- 
ler than this, but with more Store 
of Burs at the Heads of the Stalks. 
The other greater, and ſomewhat 
higher than that of Norway. 
Grameen Cyperoides, Norwegi- 
cum alterum. Ancther Norway 
Cyperus Graſs, Th's other Graſs 
groweth in moiſt Woods, as well 
with us as elſewhere, with a Num- 
ber of long, narrow hoary Leaves, 
ſome three or four Inches, others 
ſix or ſeven Inches long; the Stalks 
are clear and ſmooth, half a Yard 
high, bearing at the Top many 
Corn-like Heads, ſet cloſe toge- 
ther. | 
GRAN Cyperoides ſpicatum 
Latifolium. Broad leafed Cyperns 
Graſs. 
bered amongſt the other of this 
Kind, in that it hath long, black, 
Creeping Roots, with many Fibres 
at them, very like unto the ſweet, 
long Cyperus, and hath hroad 


Leaves, almoſt a Foot long, among 


which the Stalks being a Foot 
high bear three chaffy, ſpiked 
Heads at the Tops, of an Inch or 
an Inch and a halt long, whereof 


This Grafs may be num- 
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the middlemoſt is longeſt; each of 


them like unto the ſmall Cat's-tail 
Graſs. 

Gramen Cyperoides ſpicatum 
latifolium alterum. The higher 
broad lea fed Cyperus Graſs, This 
alſo is reckoned with the reſt, hay- 


ing as long Leaves, but higher 


Stalks by much, bearing at the 
Tops four or five ſmall, long Ears 
of Spikes, one above another, an 
Inch or two long, with a ſmall Leaf 
at the Foot of each of them; the 
Root is ſomewhat long, but ſcaly, 
with many long Fibres ſet thereat, 

Gramen Caninum vulgatius. 
Common quick Graſs. It is well 
known to all, I think, that this 
Graſs creepeth far about under 
Ground, with long, white jointed 
Roots, and ſmall Fibres ahnoſt at 
every Joint, very ſweet in Taſte 
(as the reſt of the Herb is) and in- 
terlacing one another; from whence 
ſhoot many .hairy, and long graily 
Leaves, ſmall at the Ends, and 
cutting or ſharp on the Edges; the 
Stalks are jointed like Corn, with 
the like Leaves on them, and a 
long ſpiked Head, with long Husks 


on them, and hard rough Seed in 


them. | | 
Gramen Caninum longius ra- 
dicatum, & paniculatum. Quick 
Graſs, with a more ſpread Panicle, 
This differeh very little from the 
former, but in the Height or Pa- 


nicle, which is more ſpread into 


Branches, with ſhorter and broad- 
er Husks, and in tbe Root, which 


is ſuller, greater, and farther ſpread. | 


Grameen Caninum latiore pant: 
cula minus. The leſſer quick Graſs, 
with a ſparſed Tuft. This ſmall 
quick Graſs hath ſlender Stalks, 
about half a Foot high, with mas 


ny very narrow Leaves both below 
and on the Stalks; the Tuſt or Pa- 
nicle at the Top is ſmall, accord- 


ing to the Plant, and ſpread into 


ſundry Parts of Branches; the 


Root 


made of many 
Husks. 
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Root is ſmall and jointed, but 
creepeth not ſo much, and hath 
many more Fibres among them 
than the others have, and js a lit- 
tle browner, not ſo white, but more 
ſweet. | | 

Grameen Caninum ſupinum ar- 
venſe. Low bending quick Graſs. 


T his creepeth much under Ground, 


but in a differing Manner, the 
Stalks taking Root in divers Places, 
and ſcarce raiſing themſelves up a 
Foot high, with ſuch green Leaves 
as the ordinary, but ſhorter; the 
ſpiked Head is bright and ſparled, 
or ſpread abroad, ſomewhat Uke 
the Field Graſs. 


Gramen Caninum ſupinum Mon- 


2 Low bending quick Graſs 
0 


Montpelier. This differeth ve- 
ry little from the laſt in any other 
Part thereof, than in the Panicle 


| or ſpiked Head, which is longer, 


and not ſpread or branched into 


| Parts as it is. 


Grameen exile tenuifolium Ca- 
nariæ fimile five Gramen dulce, 
A ſmall [meet Graſs, like quick Graſs. 
This {mall Graſs hath divers low, 
creeping Branches, and rooting at 


the Joints as the two Jalt, having 
many ſmall and narrow Leaves on 


them, much leſs than they, and a 
fmall ſparſed Panicle, ſomewhat 


like the Redwort Grals. 


GRAMEN murorum radice repen- 


te. Wall Graſs, with a creeping Rouct,. 
| This: Wall Graſs, from a blackiſh, 
| creeping Root, ſends forth ma- 
ny (mall 


Stalks a Foot higli, 
bending or crooked, with a few 


narrow, ſhort Leaves on them, at 
| whoſe Tops ſtand (mall. white Pa- 


nicles, of an Inch and a half long, 
ſmall, chaffy 


Grameen Caninum bulboſum no- 


' doſum vulgare. Common buibed and 


| kn:bb-d quicł Graſs. This Kind of 
quick Graſs hath for its Roots, 
three or four, or more, round, 
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white Knobs or Bulbs, one ſet up + 
on the Head ,of another, with 
divers Fibres underneath them; 
from the uppermoſt of which ſprin 
forth divers long, hard, grally 
Leaves, ſharp at the Edges, and in 
the Middle of them a jointed Stalk, 
with three or four ſuch like Leaves 
upon them; and the Top whereof 
is a long Panicle, ſpread into many 
Parts, like to that of Oats, where- 
unto ſome have compared it. Lobel 
exhibiteth another Sort hereof, dif- 
fering little in any Fart but the 
Roots, which are imal] and round, 
and ſet at Diſtances all along the 
3 and as _ as the other. 

IRAMEN nodoſum ſpica rva. 
Knobbed Graſs, with e eee 
Spike, This ſmall Graſs hath a 
{mall, whitiſh, round Knob or 
Bulb for the Root, with ſmall Fi- 
bres under it, ſhooting forth from 
the Head thereof another, ſomes 
what like unto the Bulb, but much 
imaller, and like a flender Knob, 
with a ſmall jointed Stalk above it. 
and a long, narrow pointed Leaf at 
each of them, being tour or five 
Inches long, and at the Top one 
ſhort, ſoft ſpiked Head, ſomewhat 
like unto the Head of a Cat's-tail 
Graſs, 
 GRAMEN bulboſum gemin 
Dquble bulbed Graſs. This ne 
bulbed Graſs hath a great, round, 
iweet bulbed Root below, covered 
with a reddiſh Skin, and one 
alto leſler at the Head thereof: 
the upright Stalk is not a Foot 
high, jointed and kneed, like unte 
a Wheat Straw, having four or five 
narrow, Graſs-like Leaves on them, 
and at the Head thereof a mall, long 
Panicle, made of divers Husks, 
each ſtanding by it ſelf, like the 
Husk of an Oat, out of which ap- 
pear ſmall reddiſh Bloomings. 

Grameen bulboſum Alepinum. 
The bulbed Graſs of Aleppo. This 
Alepps Graſs hath a firm, white, 

A a 2 round 


round Root, covered over with a 
netted outer Skin, and ſmall, white 
Fibres underneath; from the midſt 
whereof come forth two or three 
ſtreaked Stalks, above a Foot high, 
and with many graſſy Leaves let 
on them; the Spikes are ſomewhat 
like to the Wall-Barley,. breaking 
out of a broad Leaf, whole Point 
riſeth above it. | 
Gramen bulboſum Meſſanenſe. 
The Sicilian bulbed Graſs. Let me 
add this Plant here, for | know no 
fitter Place to inſert it, although it 
be not anſ{werable! to the reſt ; its 
Deſcription is thus. The Root is 
very jimall and round, ſomewhat 
like unto a wild Saffron Root, and 
of the Taſte of a Cheinut, having 
only two or three long Leaves, as 
{ſmall as Hairs, with ſome ſhorter 
on the Stalk; on the Top whereof 
groweth a ſmall,*long, and round 


Knob or Bulb, of the Bigneſs of 


an ordinary Bean, ſomewhat yel- 
low or brown on the outſide, and 
having three rough Circles about 
it, equally diſtant one from the o- 
ther, but white within, and of the 
Subſtance of a Cheſnut. 
GRAMEN geniculatum. Kzeed 
Graſs. | 
GRrAMeN geniculatum majus. The 
greater kneed Graſs' The greater 
of theſe Grafles hath many long, 
trailing Branches upon the Ground, 
with ſundry great Joints on them, 
and ſhooting out Fibres from thoſe 
Joints that lie next the Ground, io 
that it doth ſometimes run twenty 
Footin Length, with one long Leaf 
at each Joint, ſmall at the End, 
but broadeſt below, from which, 
as well as at the Top, come forth 
divers ſmall, long Spikes of chaffy 
Husks, of an over- worn Colour; 
which Stalks and Joints are ſo full 
of a molt plealant Juice, that it 
feedeth Cattle much more than any 
other Hay; and therefore thole 
Farmers that have it growing in 
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their Grounds, do keep the Hay 
thereof for their chief Winter Pro- 
viſion, and inſtead of Provender ; 
the Root is buſhy and fibrous. 
 GrRamMeN geniculatum minus, 
The leſſer kneed Graſs. This other 
kneed Grats creepeth not ſo much 
on the Ground as the former, but 
ſpreadeth more . upright with its 
Branches, whole Joints are not al- 
together ſo large as the other; the 


Stalks ſend forth ſpiked Heads at 
the Tops, but ſomewhat larger 


than the former, and ot a ſadder 
over - worn Colour; the Root is 
threddy, like the precedent. 
Grameen Dacyloides ſive Iſchz- 
mon. D-:w-Graſs, or Cock's=Feet 
Graſs. | 
lichzmon ſylveſtre latiore folio, 
Common Cocł's- Foot Graſs The com- 
mon Cock's Foot Graſs hath ſun- 
dry clear, reddiſh jointed Stalks, 
with fair, graſſy Leaves on them, 
ſomewhat dented on the Edges, 


broad at the Bottom, and ſmall to 


the End, of an harſh or binding 
Taſte; at the Tops of the Stalks 
grow divers long and ſlender, rough 
Spikes, of a browniſh Colour when 
they are ripe; the Root is made 
of many Fibres. | | 
Iſchæmon ſylveſtre ſpicis villo- 
ſis. Another Cock s- Fact Graſs. This 
other Grais hath. purpliſh Stalks, 
a Cubit high, with fewer, and 


much narrower Leaves on them; 


the ſpiked Heads are more in 
Number than the former, and more 
hairy, having, as it were, ſhort, ye]: 
low Beards, ſet on both Sides of 
the Panicles, wherein lie the Seed; 
the Root is buſhy likethe other. 
Lichemon ſativum ſave Gramen 
Mannz eſeculentum. Dew-Gra/s 
The Dew-Grals hath likewiſe fair 
jointed, purpliſh Stalks, and larger, 
graily, or Reed-like Leaves on 


them, ſomewhat hoary or woolly 
at the Bottom of them; and 2 
bout the joints, at the Tops of the 

| Stalks, 


niculis. 
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Stalks, ſtand larger Spikes or Pa- 
nicles, and more alſo ſet together, 
made of many ſmall, chaffv Husks, 
with long white Seeds in them, 
ſomewhat greater than Millet, and 
lefſer than Rice, ſtanding all as it 
were on one Side; the Root is 


greater and more buſhy, whoſe 


Plant differeth from the former, no 


otherwiſe almoſt than a manured 


from the wild Plant. | 
Gramen Scoparium Iſchæmi pa- 
Buſt-Graſs. The Buſh- 
Graſs hath a Root conſiſting of 
many very long, hard Threds or 
Fibres, a Cubitlong or more(where, 
of are made in France, where it is 
natural, thoſe Bruſhes that we 
uſually bruſh our Heads withal- 
the Stalks are hard, lender and 
jointed, about a Cubit high, with 
ſmall, long Leaves on them, like 
unto the ſecond Sort of Ifchzmon 
here before ſet forth, but ſweeter 
in Tafte; at the Tops of the Stalks 


ſtand five or fix, or more, bright, 


long Panicles, like unto the Cock's- 
Foot, but larger, flatter, and leſ- 
ſer dented, 2 8 EY 
Gramen Canarium Iſchzmi pa- 
niculis. Cock s-Foot, like quick Graſs. 
The Cock's- Foot, like quick Graſs, 
might as well have been numbered 
among the quick Graſſes, as among 


| theſe, being as it were indifferent 


between them both ; it hath run- 
ring jointed Roots, like the ordi- 
nary quick Graſs, and fo both Stalks 
and Leaves ſomewhat reſemble it ; 
but the Head is diſperſed or ſpread 
into ſuch like, lender, long Pa- 


| nicles as the Cock's-Foot Graſs ; 


the ſmall, chaffy Husks whereof 
contain rougher Seeds. 


GRAMEN Dactylon repens. Creep- 


ing Cock's-Foot Graſs, This ſmall 
Graſs ſendeth forth, from a ſparſed, 


| threddy Root, many long, ſlender, 


and weak Branches, trailing or 
creeping upon the Ground, and 
fhooting forth Roots at the Joints; 


blackiſh Spikes, within the Hugks 
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the Leaves that grow at the Joints 
are ſmall and graſſy, long and nar- 
row; and at the Topso 
which riſe not much above a Span 
high, four or five (mall, flende 


whereof lie the Seed. 
Grameen Dactylon Egyptiacum. 
Egyptian Cock's- Fot Graſs, Th 


Root of this Egyptian Graſs doth 


ſomewhat creep under Ground, 
like unto quick Graſs, but much 
leſs; the Leaves are very ſmall, ſet 
upon {mall Stalks, of an Hand's 
Breadth long, having four ſmall, 
long Panicles, ſet at their Tops, 
and no more, oppoſite one to ano. 
ther, like a Croſs, with ſmall Seeds 
in them. . ; 

This is Alpinuss Deſcription , 
but Joannes Veſtingius Mindanus, 


a Chirurgion, having lived long in 


Egypt, hath ſet out ſome Notes up- 
on Alpinus his Egyptian Plants; 
and among others, giveth us a lit- 
tle differing Figure, with the top 
Panicles diſtributed into five or 
ſix Parts, reſembling a Star, and 
therefore calls it Stellatum, 

 Gramen Dact ylon Africanum. 
Coclꝰ- Foot Graſs of Africa. This 
Graſs of Aſpica is in moſt Things 
like unto the laſt, but growing a 
little higher; the Leaves are as 
ſmall, and Spikes or Panicles ſome- 
what longer and bigger, more in- 
dented,or ſet as it were with Grains; 
the Root creepeth about as the laſt, 
and abideth our Winters. . 
GrAMEN Nemoroſum 

Smooth Wood Graſs. © 
Gxamen Nemoroſum capilla- 
ceum panicula alba. White tufted 
Mood Graſs. This ſmall Graſs grow- 
eth thick and cloſe together in a 
Tuſt, having a Number of green 
Leaves riſing from the Root, being 
as ſmall as Hairs, and of a Foot 
long ; the Stalk riſes up among(t 
them, a Cubit or more high, 
ſmooth and bare almoſt, without 
Aa 3 Joing 


glabrum. 
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Joint or Leaf on them; the Tops and ſet at the Top with diven 
whereof end in a flender, white ſmall, greeniſh Flowers in little 
Panicle, not an Hand's Breadth Husks, which contain ſmall Seed 
long, compoſed of ſmall Husks ſet when it is ripe ; the Root is a Tuft 
with Beards; the Root is ſmall of many ſmall, long Threds. 
and threddy. —  _ GraMeNn Nemorum hirſutum ma. 
Gramen, Nemoroſum majus ſpi- jus alterum przcox tuberoſa radice, 
ca rubeſcente. The greater brown A greater early Wood Graſs, with a 
Mood Graſs. The great Wood Graſs knotted Root, This early Wood 
| hath a great Number of graſſy Graſs hath larger Leaves than the 
Leaves ipringing from the Root; former, of a deeper green Colour, 
among which come forth many and as hairy alſo ; on the Stalks 
ſmooth, round Stal«s, without any are Leaves at the Joints, as in the 
Fir or Leaf on them; at the other, and ſuch like Heads or Kna 
ops whereof ſtand Jooſe, ſmooth, of Flowers; the Root is thick 
browniſh, ſpiked Heads, ſeparated ſomewhat ſhort and brown, almoſt 
a little one from another, and as it like a Tormentil Root, with a 
were a little bearded: the Root is Number of ſmall, browniſh Hain 
a Buſh of many ſmall Fibres or covering it very thick. 
Strings. | | _ Gramgn Nemorum hirſutum la. 
Gramtn Nemoroſum minus. tifolium minus juncea panicula. The 
The leſſer Wood Graſs. The leſſer lefſer bread leafed, hairy Wood Grafs, 
Sort differeth not from the greater, with Ruſh.like Panicles. This leſſer 
but that it is in all Parts leffer and Wood Graſs in the growing is 
Jower 3 the ſmall chaffy headed like unto the firſt, or broader Sort, 
Ears being ſmaller, and nothing ſo but that the Leaves hereof are nar- 
ſoft, but rather hard, and a little row, and the Panicle or tufted 
more ſparſed. Head , at the Top of the ſmall 
Gramen Nemoroſum exile du- Stalk, is ſmaller, and ſomewhat 
rum. Small, bard Wood Graſs. reſembling the Tops of Ruſhes. 
This ſmall Graſs hath divers ſmall, Gxamzn Nemorum hirſutum mar 
hard Leaves, a Span and a half jus anguſtifolium. The g@at nar. 
long; the Stalks are ſlender, with row leafed, hairy Wood Graſs. I he 
very few Joints and Leaves on greater narrow leafed Wood Graf 
them; at which Joints, and at the is very like, in the Manner of grow: 
Tops alſo, come forth ſmall, long, ing, unto the firſt Sort of Wood 


chaffy ſpiked Heads. Graſs, but that the Leaves are 
Grameen Nemorum hirſutum. much narrower, ſhorter, and turn- 
Hairy Nod Graſs. ing downwards at the firſt; the 


Gan Nemorum hirſutum la- Stalks are bare, without Joint or 
tifolium majus. The greater broad Leaf, having at the Top three 
leafed hairy Wood Graſs, This-great-. ſmall, rough, and almoſt round, 
er Wood Graſs hath divers long, ſcaly Heads ſet together; the Root 
and ſomewhat broad Leaves turn- is ſmall and long, with ſmall Fi 
ing downwards, riſing from the bres ſet thereat. | 

Root, ſmaller to the End, greyiſh Graman hirſutum anguſtifoli- 


underneath, and green above, ſet um majus alterum. Another Sort if 


about the Edges with whitiſh, narrow leafed, hairy Graſs. From 
ſmall, long Hairs ; the Stalks from a ſmall, reddiſh, fibrous Root, riſeth 
among them grow to be two Foot up a Stalk near two Foot high, 
high, with Leaves at the Joints, and ſmooth, ufually bearing at the 


* Top, 


rugineum. 
| Word Graſs. This Wood Graſs is 


ite Panicle, ſome- 
what ſpread, and made of ſundry 
ſmall Scales act were, in every one 
whereof lieth a ſmall, round, black- 
iſh Seed; the Leaves are few, a 
little hairy, and ſomewhat com- 
paſſing the Stalk 3 the whole Pa- 
nicle hath two ſmall Leaves ſet at 
the Bottom thereof, the one riſing 
higher than it, the other lower : 
This, ſaith Baubinus, groweth in 
the moiſt Fields of Michelſield, by 
Baſil. 

GR AMEN Nemorum hirſutum mi- 
nus anguſtifolium. The leſſer nar- 
row leafed, hairy Wood Graſs. This 
leſſer Wood Graſs is leſſer than the 
laſt Sort, having many long and 
narrow Leaves growing at the Root, 


Top, a ſoft 3 


as hairy as any before; the Stalk 


hath two or three Joints, and ſhort 
Leaves on them; and at the Tops 
divers ſmall Heads, ſtanding up- 
right, each ſtanding on a - ſmal], 


hairy Foot-ſtalk ; the Root is ſome - 


what long, like a Cyperus Root, 


with a Buſh of ſmall, long Threds. 


Gramtn Nemorum hirſutum mi- 
nimuth. The leaſt hairy Wood Graſs 
hath more Store of narrow, long, 
hairy Leaves than the laſt, but elle 
in all Things it agreeth with the 
ſixth in Heads and Flowers, but 
being whiter than the reſt. 

Grameen hirſutum five exile fer- 
Small, hairy, brown 


as ſmall as the laſt, but leſſer Store 
of Leaves; the Heads on the Stalks, 


that are not above four or five 


Inches high, are woolly, and not 
fully round, but a little flat, and 
of a yellowiſh brown Colour; the 
Root is ſmall and fibrous. 

Gramen hirſutum capitulis glo- 
boſis. Globe headed Liry ood 
Graſs. 
Leaves, as broad as the third Sort 
here before, with ſome ſmall, ſoft 
Hairs about the Edges ; the Stalks 
are about a Foot high, with Joirts 


This Wood Graſs hath long 
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and Leaves on them, the Tops be« 
ing furniſhed with two or three 
round, ſoft, white, woolly Heads, 
compoſed of many (mall, Silver- 
like Threds ; the Roots are ſmall 
and threddy. 

 Grxamen aculeatum & echina- 
tum. Prickly headed Graſs. 

GRamtEn aculeatum Italicum. 

Matthiolus his prickly headed Graſs. 
This ſmall Graſs hath Leaves and 
Stalks ſomewhat like the ſmall or- 
dinary Graſs, but that at the 
Joints, with the Leaves, come forth 
mall, prickly Heads, folded in 
Husks, and ending in three Points, 
wherein lie ſmall, long pointed 
Seeds. : 

Grameen aculeatum Germam- 
cum. The prickly headed Graſs of 
Gerniany. From a white, thred- 
dy Root riſe up divers graſſy 
Leaves, and among them ſundry 
ſlender Stalks, leaning this way 
and that; whereon are ſet ſhort, 
ſpiked Heads, very rough and 
ſharp, made of many Husks, where- 
in lie white Seed. . 

Oxyagroſtis pumila Hiſpanica. 
Spaniſh ſharp-pointed Graſs. This 
ſmall Spaniſh Graſs groweth not a- 
bove half a Foot, and ſometimes 
but three or four Inches high, 
riſing from the Root, with two or 
three Stalks branching forth into 
ſundry Sprigs, and ſomewhat long, 
narrow and ſharp-· pointed hard 
Leaves ſet one againſt another 
and at the Tops of the Stalks ſmall 
ſpiked Heads, of half an Inch or 
more in Length, faſhioned ſome- 
what like the Heads of Holoſteum 
Matthioli ; the Root is white, long 
jointed,and ereeping in the Ground. 

GRAMEN echinatum planum. Flat 


2 headed Graſs. This ſmall 


Graſs riſeth not much higher than 
a Palm or Hand's Breadth, and 
from a white Root made of many 
Fibres, ſendeth forth a few ſmall, 
hairy Leayes, an Inch long; as 
| Aa4 ally 


alſo a ſmall and fine Stalk, with a 
flat, ſpiked Head, and moſt ſharp 
Awns at the Ends of the Husis 
Whereot it conliſteth. 

GRAMEN echinato capitulo, 
Round prickly headed Graſs. . The 
Root of this Graſs is compoſed of 
many white Threds, ſending forth 
ſome few narrow, rough Leaves, 
two or three Inches long; among 
which rife up lender, ſome higher, 
and others lower Stalks, with one 
or two Joints, and Leaves at them, 
each having at the Top a ſmall, 
round Head, ſet with very tharp 
Prickles, within the Husks where- 
of lic white, clear Seed. | 
_ Gxametn Triglochin Dalecham 
pii. Arrow headed Graſs. Unto 
. theſe Graſſes let me add this allo, 
ich although others refer to 
enus, yet I do to this for 
: Head's Sake; it hath 

ſundry narrow, ſlender Leaves, four 
| 1 long, among which the 
— Stalk, that hath no ſoint or Leaf 
thereon, groweth a Foot high, 
bearing many ſmall, three-{quare 
Heads, in a long Spike, one aboye 
another, each on a ſeveral ſhort 
Foot-ſtalk, faſhioned ſomewhat like 
to a broad Arrow-Head, or the 
Leaf of Sagittaria, but that they 
are ſmaller and rounder, biforked 
below, ard ſharp-pointed above; 
the Root is a ſmall Buſh of many 
imall, white Fibres. 

Gramen Junceum ſive Schzn9- 
groſtis. Ruſh Graſs. | 

Gramen Junceum montanum 
ſubeærulea ſpica Cambrc=Britanni- 
cum. The Mcuntain Welch Ru 
Graſs. This gallant Ruſh Graſs 
hath a great many fine, ſlender, 
Ruſh-like Leaves, little leſs than a 
Cubit, or half a Yard long; from 
among which riſe up two or 


three ſlender, ſmall Stalks, eight 


or vine Inches long, and much 
Jower than the Leaves, bearing at 
their Tops, out from between two 
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Leaves, which are rather like Skirs, 
being broad below, and ſmall to- 
ward the End, yet one always 
longer than the other, a ſmall ſpi«. 
ed, ſcaly Head, of a fine bluiſh 
Colour. 5 

Gramen Junceum ſpetioſum mi- 
nus. Ancther ſmall Ruſh Graſs, 
This ſmall Ruſh Graſs is very like 


the former, but that it hath much 


ſmaller, Ruſh-like Leaves, not paſt 
three or four Inches long, riſing 
out of a brown, hard Husk, or 
Hoſe, ſet at the Top of a ſmall, 
fibrous Root; from among which 
ſpring up divers jointed Stalks, 
with ſuch like Leaves on them, and 
a (mall Head at the Top, like un- 
to the former, but of a brown, 
clear, Cheſnut Colour, and {mal- 
ler, as the whole Plant is, having 
two ſmall Leaves thereat as the 
former. „ 

 Gaamen Junceum Dalechampii. 
Dalechampius his Ruſh Graſs. Da- 
lechampius his ſmall Ruſh Graſs, 
that groweth in cold and dry Places, 
hath a Number of ſmall, round, 
Ruſh-like, green Leaves, riſing 
from a very long, white, fibrous 
Root, whence ſpring divers joint- 
ed Stalks, with ſome few Leaves 
on them; and at the Top a ſparſed 
or open ſpiked Head, ſomewhat 
like unto the Holoſteum Salaman: 
tuum of Claſius, conſiſting of many 


purpliſh Husłks. 

In AMEN Junceum vulgare. The 
cosmen Ruſh Graſs. The Leaves of 
this common Ruſh Graſs are al- 
molt round, ſeven or eight Inches 
long; among which the Stalks, 
that are a Spar long, bear at their 
Heads ſeveral ſmall Fanicles, Spike- 
Faſhion, one above another ; the 


Root is compoſed of browniſh, 


yellow Threds. 

GraMen Junceum ſylvarum ma- 
Jas articulato folio. 1he great joint- 
ed Wiod Graſs. The Stalks of this 
Ruſh Graſs are ſomewhat flat, and 


very 
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very green; the Leaves are almoſt 
round, with many ſeveral crols 
Joints on them; the tufted Heads 
at the Top of the Stalks, that are 
near two Cubits high, are much 
ſpread into many Ru h-like Pani- 
cles, and ſomewhat flat alſo; the 
Reot creepeth a little, ſet with 


many ſmall Fibres. . 


GrAmen Junceum ſylvarum mi- 
nus articulato folio. A leſſer jointed 
Wood Ruſh Graſs, The divers Stalks 
of this Graſs, that riſe from the 
hard ſpreading Root, with many 
Fibres thereat, take root again 
in the Ground, and bear ſuch like 
jointed Leaves, and ſmall ſpread 
Panicle Heads above, very like un- 
to the laſt, but ſmaller by the half 
in cach. And there is a ſmaller 
alſo, but ſparſed in like Manner. 

GxauEN Juncoides Junci ſparſa 

anicula. Ruſh Graſs, with Ruſh- 
Ne ſperjes. Heads. The Stalks here- 
of are ſlender, ſomewhat flat, and 
almoſt two Foot high ; the Leaves 
are ſmaller than the common Sort, 
about two Spans long; the Tops 
likewiſe are ſmaller, and ſpread 
with whitiſh Heads; the Root is 
yellowiſh, ſpreading it ſelf, with 
long Fibres. | 

GrAMEN Junceum paryum ſive 
Holoſtium Matthioli & Gramen 
bufonis Flandrorum. Toad Graſs. 
This ſmall Ruſh-Graſs (which the 
Flemings generally call Tadde Graſs, 


that is, Toad Graſs, and taken to 


be the Holoſtium of Matthiolus in 
his laſt Addition) grows not much 
above a Span high, whoſe Leaves 
are very ſmall, and thoſe on the 
lender Stalks and Branches -from 
the Joints leſſer, whereat, and like- 
wiſe at the Tops, grow forth ſmall, 
yellowiſh, chaffy Heads or Husks, 
with ſhort Awns as it were at the 
Ends, each upon a ſhort Foot-ſtalk, 
one above another; the Root is fi- 
broys and reddiſh. There grow- 


eth about Highgate, and ſome other 
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wet Places, one or two other Sorts 
hereof,differing from it in Smalneſs, 
and likewile the one ſmaller than 
the other, whoſe Heads are thicker 
and cloſer ſet together. | 
GRAMEN arundinaceum.ReedGraſs. 

Calamogroſtis five Gramen A- 
rundinaceum majus. The greater 
Reed Graſs. The greater Reed 
Graſs cometh up with many jointed 
Stalks, and large ſharp cutting 
Leaves on them, like unto thoſe of 
the Water Reed, bur leſſer; the 
Tops of the Stalks are furniſhed 
with divers hard, long Spikes or 
Heads, ſomewhat like the common 
Reed, which when they have ſtood 
long, open, and have a flocky 
Subitance in them, are carried a- 
way with the Wind; the Root is 
full of white Strings, and ſome 
jointed ones, which ſpread in the 
Ground. There is a leſſer Sort 
hereot,whoſe Tops are not fo full of 
Spikes, as having but one or two 
thereon. 

Calamogroſtis altera Norwegica. 
Reed Graſs of Norway. This other 
Reed Graſs of Norway groweth not 
ſo great, but harder and rougher, 
both 1n Stalks and Leaves, than the 
former; the ſpoky Tuft at the 
Top is larger, more ſpread into 
ſeveral Panicles, ſharper alſo, and 
rougher in. handling; the Root 
hereof likewiſe conſiſts of many 
long Strings. We have one like 
hereunto, growing near Hackney, if 
it be not the ſame (our milder 
Country altering the Roughnels) 
ſaving this hath a Tuft ot hairy 
Threds growing at the Head of 
the Root. | 

Calamogroſtis noſtras ſylve S. 
Johannis. Reed Graſs of St. John's 
odd. This Reed Grals is in Stalk 
and Leaves ſomewhat like the next 
woolly Reed Grals, but the Stalks 
are J»inted in two or three Places, 
two or three Cubits high, with 


narrow Leaves, ſharper, and almoſt 


two 


. 
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two Cabits long, and a little ftriped 
withal ; the Top Paniclesare ſome- 
times a Foot or more long, parted 


| Into many long Spikes, which are 


ſoft as Silk, and of a ſhining, over- 
worn Murry Colour; the Root is 


| white, with thick Strings, which 


ſpread in the Ground ſometimes, 
GRAMEN 2 mm _ 
mogroſtis. The ſoft or woolly Ree 
Graſs. This woolly Reed Graſs 
is in the Roughneſs, Drineſs, and 
Form of the Leaves, not much un- 
like to that Sort of Fox-tail Graſs 
before ſpoken of-under the Title 


of Fox-tails, which they of Mont- 


_ called Pſeudoſchænanthum, 
much greater, and not woolly, 
as ſome relate them; the Stalks 
likewiſe being two or three Cubits 
nigh, and with few Joints, are 
rough, bearing large ſpiked Heads, 
ſet all along a Panicle, reddiſh for 
ſome time, but growing to Ri 

neſs, of a ſhining, Silver- like White- 
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eth up with ſtrong Stalks, as high 
as a Man, without any Joints on 


them, or but one at the moſt, hay- 
ing thereat, ſoft, and nut hard, 


long Leaves; at the Tops whereof 
are many long, lender, chaffy 
Spikes, ſet more ſparſedly than the 
others, each whereof is of a bright 
reddiſh, yellow Colour, and ſtand- 
ing upright. Another Sort hereot 
is much lower and ſmaller, the 
Spikes being ſmaller and ſhorter, 
and not ſet upright, of a dark Co- 
lour ; the Root is ſomewhat hard, 
but with divers Fibres thereat. 
Gramten Montanum Junceum 
capite ſquamoſo. Mountain Ruſn 
Graſs, with ſcaly Heads. From a 
ſmall, fibrous Root, riſe up two or 
three Ruſh-like Leaves, about half 
a Foot long ; the Stalks are ſmooth, 
and without any Joint or Leaf there- 
on, riſing a Foot high, at the Sp 


3 from between two roug 


eaves, the one being long, the 


nefs, and as ſoft as Wooll in hand- other ſhort, ſhooting forth a ſcaly 


ling, from whence it took the 
Name ; the Root is ſomewhat hard 
and rough at the Top, with divers 
Jong Fibres iiſuing from it. This 
3 * is according to the 
Datch Copy, tranſlated by Lobel 


a himſelf. 


Calamogroſtis toroſa panicula. 
Nound tufted Reed Graſs. This Sort 
of Reed Graſs hath narrow, long 
Leaves, fomewhat ſofter and gent- 
Jer in handling than the others be- 
ſore, yet not eaten by any Cattle; 
the Tuft or Panicle it felf is more 
round, and thicker, with fhorter 
Heads, ſet cloſe together, like ſmal] 
Knots or Knobs, but ſomewhat 
flat on one Side; the Bloomings 
hereof are of a yellowiſh Purple 
Colour; ſome Panicles likewiſe are 
found to be moro long and narrow; 
the Roots are ſmall and ſtringy. - 

Calamogroſtis Montana enodis 
five ſeirpus primus Tragi. The 
great Mountain Reed Graſs. This 


great Mountain Reed Graſs grow- 


Head, ſmall at the I op, ſomewhat 
reſembling the Head of the Phala- 
ris Canary Grafs. 

Grxamina Cyperoidea, Cype- 
rus- like Graſs. 

Gramen Cyperoides majus lati- 
folium. The greater Sort of Cype- 
rus Graſs, This greater Ope- 
rus Grais hath ſundry large and 
long Leaves, like unto thoſe of 
Reeds, (Lobel ſaith, like unto thoſe 
of July - Flowers) among which riſe 
up divers three. ſquare Stalks, bear- 
ing three or four cloſe ſpiked, 
browniſh Heads thereon, one a- 


bove another; the Root is brown- 


iſh, and folding it ſelf one within 
another, with many Fibres at them. 
Of this Sort there is another, called 
by Bauhinus, Gramen Cyperoides 


latifolium 1 ſpadicea viridi ma- 


jus, whoſe Roots are more buſh 
and fibrous, and the ſpiked Heads 
more green, having a long, nar- 
row Leaf under the loweſt Head. 
GRAuEN 


„ee & eee 
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Gramtn Cyperoides majus an- 
guſtifolium. A great Sort of Cy- 
rus Graſs, with narrow Leaves. 
This other diffcreth little from the 
laſt, but in growing lower, with 
narrow Leaves and ſpiked Heads, 
that are thinner and longer, but of 
the ſame browniſh green Colour 
with it. | 
Gramen Cyperoides minus An- 
guſtitolium. The narrow leafed Cy- 
perus Graſs. I his leſſer Sort hath 
narrow Leaves, and three-ſquare 
Stalks, bearing ſmaller, and more 
ſpiked long Heads, at the Tops, 
three uſually. ſet together, one a lit- 
tle from the other, more ſtiff alſo 
and upright; the Roots hath long 
Strings and Fibres thereat, ſhoot- 
ing forth like Cyperus. 
Pſeudocyperus ſpica brevi pen- 
dula. Baſtard Cyperus, with ſhort 
pendulous Heads. This Baſtard Cy- 
perus groweth ſomewhat like unto 


the true, long Cyperus, having 


large and long graſſy Leaves, in a 
Manner three ſquare; and ſo is the 
Stalk alſo, at the Top whereof, 
from among divers Leaves, come 


forth great, ſpiked, thick and ſhort 


Heads, hanging downwards, every 
one by aſhort Foot-ſtalk 3: the Roots 
likewile do ſomewhat reſemble the 
true, ſweet, long Cyperus, but 
looſer, and not ſo firm, fuller allo 


of Fibres, and not ſmelling ſweet 


at all. | 

GRAMEN Cyperoides ſpica pen- 
dula à longiore. Another Sort of 
Baſtard Cyperus Grag. This wild 
Cyperus Graſs hath a cornered, 
ſtriped Stalk, about two Cubits 
high, bearing long and narrow 
Leaves thereon, which compaſſeth 
the Stalk at the Bottom, with a 
Skin or hollow Sheath, and hath 
ſeveral long and narrow pendulous 
Heads at the Top, five or fix 
Inches long a-piece, with a long 
Leaf under each Head. 

Gaamen Cyperoides paluſtre 
panicula ſparſa. Marſh Cy perus 
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Graſs, with ſpar ſed Heads. The 


Leaves of this Cyperus Graſs are 
long, and ſomewhat narrow, hard, 
and cutting on both Edges; the 
Stalk is tall, without any Leaves 
thereon, unto the Top, where be- 
tween two long Leaves, and very 
narrow, ſpread forth divers ſhort 
Foot-ſtalks, bearing each four or 
five ſinall, rough Heads; the Root 
ſpreadeth ſomewhat like the true 
Cyperus, but harder, fuller t 
blackith Fibres, and without Smell. 
Grameen Cyperoides paluftre 
majus. The great Marſh 8 
Gras. This greater Marſh Graſs 
bath ſundry long and narrow, hard 
cutting Leaves, like the laſt, and 
among them divers upright, naked 
Stalks, without any Leaves on 
them at all, each of them bearing 
a long, round, and ſomewhat large, 
rough, prickly Head, wherein lie 
the Seed ; the Root is a Buſh of ma- 
ny blackiſh Fibres, like unto a Graſs. 
GRAMEN Cyperoides paluſtre 
minus. The leſſer Marſh * — 
Graſs. This leſſer Sort is like unto 
the greater, but ſmaller, the Stalk 
bearing ſharp, rough, ſpiked Heads, 
four or five together, one above 
another, on both Sides thereof, 
with a long Leaf at the Foot of 
them oftentimes. | 
RAMEN Cyperoides ſpicis mi- 
nus compactis. Marſh Cyperus 
Graſs, with more open Heads. The 
Root hereof is ſomewhat hard or 
wooddy, and full of Fibres, bear- 
ing many long and narrow Leaves, 
like to Graſs; among which riſeth 
a rough, three-ſquare Stalk, bare 
of Leaves for the moſt part, unto 
the Top, where ſtand ſeveral ſmall, 
rough Heads or Spikes, more looſe 
or open than the former, having 
ſharp gg within them. 
GRAMEN Cyperoides panicula 
ſparſa ſubflaveſcente. TeUowiſh 
open headed Cyperus Graſs. This 
yellow headed Graſs hath _— 
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and ſhorter Leaves, and nakeder 
Stalks than any of the former, 
bearing at the Tops, between two 
Imall, long Leaves, a Head ſevered 
into many imall Parts or Spikes, of 
a yellowiſh Colour; the Root is 
great at the Head, with divers Fi- 
bres thereat. Of this Sort there is 
another, differing little from it, but 


in the Colour of the mall Spikes, 


which are blackiſh. 
5 AMEN Cyperoides Danicum 
glabrum foliis Caryophylleis. Da- 
niſh Cyperus Graſs. This Daniſh 
Cyperus Grals hath divers Stalks, 
with ſundry narrow, ſtiff and 
ſmooth Leaves, three or four Inches 
long a- piece, ſet together at the 
Middle of then: ; from which riſe 
naked, ſhort Stalks, bearing at the 
Tops from between uſually two 
long Leaves, divers ſmall, long, 
ſpiked Heads, ſpread like thote of 
Ruſhes, of a brownith green Co- 
jour; the Root is ſlender, creep- 
ing under Ground, ſhooting torth 
in divers Places. 

GRAMEN Cyperoides ſpicata fuſ- 
ca elegantiſſima panicula Bayonente, 
A fine, brown, ſpiked Cyperus Graſs 
of Bayon. This fine, ſpiked Gpe- 
rus Graſs hath ſundry long and 


narrow Leaves; among which riſe 


up three-ſquare Stalks, jointed in 
divers Place, and long Leaves. at 
them; allo towards the Tops, 
come forth long, buſhing, ſpiked 
Heads, ſomewhat hard, but not 

ricking, each being two or three 
33 long, of a very fine, pale, 
browniſh Colour; the Roots are a 
Buſh of many thick Strings. | 

GRAMEN Cyperoides paluſtre 
Bayonenſe. Marſh Cyperus Graſs 
of Bayon. This Cyperus Graſs of 
Bayon hath divers narrow, long 
Leaves, both below and on the 
ſmall Stalks, which are about two 
Foct high, bearing at the Tops 
ſundry long, fharp, prickly Heads, 


with long Leaves at them; the 
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Root is compoſed of ſundry long, 
thick Strings and Fibres; 


Grameen Cyperoides Bayonenſe 


Iſchæmi paniculis fuſcis. Cyperus 
Graſs of Bayon, with brown Cock's- 
Foot Panicles. This Graſs of Bay- 
on hath three-ſquare Stalks, al- 
moſt two Foot high, and very long, 
narrow Leaves, even a Foot and a 
half a- piece at the Bottom of them, 
and the like alſo at the Joints; with 
which, towards the Tops, come 
forth very long and ſlender Panicles, 
of a browniſh Colour, being three 
or four Inches long, and of -the 
Thickneſs of a Mouk-tail, ſome- 
times but one at a Joint, but uſu- 
ally two, and ſometimes three; 
the Roots are a Buſh of many great 
Strings and Fibres at them. 

Gx 8 paluſtria, aqua - 
tica, &c. Ruſh-like Graſſes of the 
Marſh, Waters, &c. 

GRAMEN Junceum paluſtre race- 
moſo ſemine. Marſh Ruſh-like Graſs, 
with Seeds in Cluſters. This Ruſh 
Graſs hath. but few ſmall, Ruſh- 
like Leaves, riſing from the black- 


— 


Hh threddy Root; from among 


which come up divers Stalks, a 
Cubit high, bearing at the Tops, 
between imall, long Leaves, a ſmall 
Head, formed like unto a Bunch 
of Grapes, wherein lie the Seed. 
GRAMuEN Junceum minimum a- 
quaticum capitulo ſquamoſo. A 
very ſmall, Water, Ruſh like Graſs. 
This ſmall, Water, Ruſh Graſs, 
hath a few, but ſmaller Leaves 
than the former, being about two 
Inches long a- piece; the Stalks are 
4 or 5 Inches high, each of them 


bearing a ſmall, ſcaly, reddiſh Head, 


with the Tops of the Stalk appear- 
ing above it; this is not that Sort 
expreſſed in the former Claſſis, a- 
mong other Ruſh Grailes. There 
is another ſomewhat like hereunto, 
but the Stalk appeareth above the 
Head, which is not ſcaly. 
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GRAMEN Junceum aquaticum 
vulgare. The common Water Ruſb 
Graſs. The common Water Ruth 
Grais ſhooteth ſundry jointed 
Stalks, from a long, thick-tpread- 
ing Root, and at each Joint a nar- 
row, Ruſh-like Leat; at the Tops 
of which ſtand divers ſmall Heads, 
ſomewhat like unto thoſe of 
Ruſhes. | TR 

GRAMEN Junceum aquaticum 
magis ſparſa panicula. 4be other 
Watcr Ruſh Graſs , with jointed 
Leaves. This other Water Ruſh 
Graſs is very like in the growing, 
unto the laſt 3 the chiefeſt Diffe- 
rence is in the Stalks, that are 
greater, and riſe higher in the 
Leaves, which are jointed like un- 
to the Wood Rufh Graſs, and in 
the Top, which are more ſpread 
with ſmall Heads, 


GRAMEN Junceum aquaticum 


Bauhini. Bauhinus his double form- 
ed Water Ruſh Graſs. I have here- 
unto added this double formed 
Kind of Ruſh Graſs of Baubinus, 
called Aquaticum , whereby he 
would corre& the Gramen aquati- 
cum alterum, which Lobel and Ta- 
ber mentanus ſet forth, becaule the 
Leaves had no Joints in them, as 
he ſaith the true Sort ſhould have; 
(bur 1s rather another Sort, as I 
think) tor having given one Figure, 
with many ſmall] Tufts or Heads, 
ſuch as it beareth in the Summer. 
time; he 1theweth another, that 
the ſame Plant he faith, after Hay- 
Harveſt, ſhooteth forth another 
Hand-high Stalk, with certain chat- 
iy Heads, parted into many Threds, 
and ſeldom beareth then any ſuch 
like Heads as the former on it. 

Gramtexn Junceum maritimum 
majus. 1he greater Sca Rah. like 
Graſs. This greater Sea Ruſh 


| Grals hath many hard, ſmooth 
Leaves, like Ruſhes, riſing from 
the tufted Root; and among them 
lundry lender, naked Stalks, about 
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a Foot l. igh, with Ruſk - like Heads 
growing at the Tops, but much 
imaller. 

GramEen Juuceum maritimum 
denſe ſtipatum. Thick-ſet Sea Ruſh 
like Graſs. This other Sea Grats, 
bath long, hard Leaves, like Ruſh» 
es, growing thick and cloſe toge- 
ther; the - Stalks are (lender, and 
not much longer than the Leaves, 
every one bearing a {mall Head at 
the Top, like unto Ruſhes, where- 
unto the Root is like alſo. | 

Grameen Junceum maritimum 
minimum Zelandicum. The Jeaſt 
Sea Ruſh-like Graſs of Zeland. This 
whole Plant ſcarce exceedeth halt a 
Cubit in Height, but ſpreadeth like 
a {mall Tuflock, from each ſeveral 
Root; from whence riſeth a ſingle, 
{mall Stalk, with ſmall, hairy-like 
Leaves therewith, and a ſmall 
thick Head at the Top. | 

Grameen Junceum maritimum 
exile Plimothii. Small Sea Nuß 
Graſs of Plymouth. The Leaves 
of this ſmall Ruſh Graſs are ma- 
ny, growing thick togecher, and 
as fine almoſt as Hairs or Threds; 
among which riſe up ſundry, 
ſlender, unjointed Stalks, bearing 
exceeding ſmall, ſharp - pointed 
Heads thereon, the Stalks appear- 
ing aboye them, and pointed ; the 
Roots are many ſmall, long Fibres. 
This was found as well at Plymouth 
as Dover, in their wet Grounds. 

Gramgn junceum magis exile 
paucitolium. A lefſer Ruſb Graſs, 
with fewer Leaves. I his ſmall 
Graſs hath fewer and ſhorter Stalks 
and Leaves than the laſt, more ſoft 
allo and delicate, whoſe Heads are 
2 little bigger, and prickly, and 
the Stalk rifing above them, as in 
the other; the Root is imall and 


lender. 


Gramer Junceum minimum Ho- 
loſto Matthioli congener. 1he f mal- 
eft Ruſh Graſs, like the former Tad 
Graſs. This littie Graſs groweth 

with 


with ſundry ſmall, Thred. like 
Leaves, ſcarce an Inch and a half 
long, with ſmaller on the Stalks, 
whichare about twice their Length; 
at whoſe Tops ſtand two or three 
mall Heads, like to thoſe of 
Ruſhes, but with rounder Grains 
or Seeds therein, and cloſer ſet to- 
gether ; the Root is very ſmall and 
threddy. | 
GxaugN Juncoides lanatum five 
Juncus Bombycinus vulgaris. Comm- 
anon Feather, or Cotton Graſs. The 


ordinary Cotton Graſs hath a few 
long, ſlender Leaves, almoſt like 


Ruſhes, riſing from a ſmall Tuit of 
Threds, thruſting down ſomewhat 
deep into the mooriſh Ground 
wherein it - uſually groweth ; and 


among them hard, ſlender Stalks, 


about a Foot high, ſometimes with 
2 Leaf or two thereon, and ſome- 
times without either Leat or Joint, 
bearing at the Tops a fine, ſott, 
woolly, or rather white, Silk- like 
Head, finer than the fineſt white 
Wooll that is, of the Bignels uſual- 
ly of a Walnut with the outer 
Husk, Which is ſo eminent in one's 
Eye a far off, that it giveth much 
Delight and Admiration to the 
Beholders, which paſſeth away 
into the Wind, being full ripe ; 
what Seed it hath is not obſerved. 
Gramen Juncoides lanatum al- 
terum Danicum. The Daniſh Cet- 
ton Graſs, This Cotton Graſs hath 
many more and narrow Ruſh-like 
Leaves growing from the former; 
the Stalks are nothing ſo high as 


it, and the fine cottony Thred is 


ſmaller, and not ſo pure white ; 
the Roots are much alike. 
Gramgn Junceum lanatum mi- 
nus. Small French Cotton Graſs. 
Although this has many more ruſhy 
Leaves than the former, yet do not 
the Stalks riſe much higher, nor 
bear they at their Tops ſo great a 
Tuft or cottony Head, but are 
ſmall, and ſomewhat long, flying 
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away with the Wind, being ripe, 


but leaving a ſmall Head, like a 


Crow-Foot Head of Seed behind 
it; the Root is ſomewhat black, 
and not much unlike the former. 

GRAN tomeèntoſum Alpinum 
minus. Small Mountain Cotton Graſs, 
From a ſmall, unprofitable Root, 
riſeth a ſmall Stalk, half a Foot 
high, with two or three Leaves 
thereon ; at the Top whereof ſtand- 
eth a ſmall, round Head of Cot- 
ton. 

Juncus Alpinus Bombycinus. 


Mountain Cittin Ruſh. This alſo 


ſendeth forth from a Ruſh-like 
Root, divers Ruſhes ; among them 
ſundry lender Stalks, an Hand's- 
Breadth high, bearing a ſmall 
white Head of Wooll or Cotton, 
like the reſt. | 

GRAMEN Arundinaceum maxi- 


mum Bayonerſe. Great Marſh Reed 


Graſs of Bayon. This great Reed 
Graſs ſhooteth forth great, thick, 
and very tall Stalks, as high as any 


Man, jointed up to the Tops, 


with long, and ſomewhat broad, 
hard, rough, and ſtreaked Leaves 
ſet thereon, but leſs than thoſe be- 
fore; towards the Tops of the 


Stalks, with the Leaves, come 


forth many ſparied Tufts of chaffy 
Heads, ſtanding on ſmall, long 
Foot-ſtalks ; the whole Panicle be- 
ing a Poot long and more; the 
Root creepeth far about in the 
watry Ditches and Places near 
_ John de Luce, where it grow- 
eth. | 

GRAMEN Arundinaceum aceroſa 
gluma noſtras. Our great Reed Graſs, 
with chaffy Heads. 
Reed Graſs hath many fair, large, 
Rerd - like Leaves, ſpringing from a 
Jointed, reddiſh Root, and are not 
much unlike to thoſe of Millet 


Graſs, but harder, rougher, and 
ſtreaked all the Length of them, 
having great Reed-like Stalks, three 
Cubits bigh , jointed alſo and 

8 branch- 


This Sort ot 
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branched, and towards the Tops, 
bearing large, and ſomewhat hard 
Panicles of ſpiked chaffy Heads, 
each of them about a Span long,. 
of a whitiſh Colour in ſome Places, 
and reddiſh in uthers, wherein lie 
2 {mall Seed. | 
Grameen Arundinaceum ſericea 
molliore ſpica. A leſſer ſoft beaded 
Reed Graſs. This other Reed Graſs 
is ſomewhat like the laſt, bur leſler, 
with narrower and ſhorter Leaves, 
and lower Stalks, with but few 
Joints and Leaves on them; the 
tufted Heads that ſtand at the 
Tops, are ſomewhat like to the 
Ruſh that is called Baſtard Schæ- 
nanthum, and turn into Down, that 
is carried away with the Wind ; 
the Roots are ſundry long Strings, 
ſet together at a Head. 

GrAMeN aquaticum majus. Great 


5 Water Graſs. This great Water 
ed Graſs hath great and tall Stalks, 
ed fall of Joints, with large, Reed-like 
ck, Leaves at them, ſtriped with white 
ny and green, like Ladies Faces, but 
Ps, not ſo evidently to be ſeen, up to the 
ad, Top almoſt, where ſtandeth a large, 
ves long tutted Panicle of many Parts 
be- ¶ and Branches, like the common 
the Reed; the Roots run and ſpread 
me far, ſhooting up in ſundry Places. 
fy Gramen Arundinaceum aquati- 
Ng eum. Great Water Reed Graſs. 
be · The Stalks of this are great and 
the high, having broader and longer 
the Leaves than the former, and ſome- 
War what harder allo; the Joints alſo 
OW are fewer, and the tufted Panicle is 

more ſpread, and ſoft in handling, and 
rola of a purpliſh green Colour, whole 
raſs, Bloomings are white 3 the Roots 
Any creep not ſo much as the former. 
ge, 


GRAMEN aquaticum panicula ſpe- 
tioſa. The fair headed Water Grajs. 
This Graſs riſeth to be two Cubits 
high; the Leaves are hroad, and a 
| Foot long, but flenderly ſet on the 
Stalks, ſomewhat rough on the 
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Fdges ; fome whereof will he hol- 
low, like a Trunk, and the Stalk 


will go through it half Way; 


the top Panicle is made of many 
fine, ſoft, ſcaly Tufts, very beau- 
titul. 

CRAMEN aquaticum panicula- 
tum minus. Small bearded Water 
Graſs This Graſs ſendeth forth, 
from a thick, hard, fibrous Root, 
a round Stalk, about two Foot 
high, compaſled with ſundry rough, 
pale green Leaves, near a Foot 
long; the top Panicle is a 8 
long, thinly or ſparſedly placed, 
made of many whitiſh Heads, com- 
paſſed with long Awns or Beards. 

GRAMEN echinatum aquaticum 
majus. The greater prickly headed 
Water Graſs. The Stalk of this 
Graſs riſeth up two or three Spans 
above the Water, in the Ditches 
where it groweth, with divers long 
and narrow Leaves, bearing at the 
Tops of the Stalks, divers ſmall, 
prickly Heads, with long Leaves 
at them ; the Roots thruſt deep in 
the Mud, | 

Gramen echinatum aquaticum 
minus. The leſſer prickly headed Water 
Graſs, This other Water Graſs is 
like to the laſt, both in the Leaves 
and prickly Heads, but ſmaller, 
and they have no Leaves ſtanding 
with them, as the former hath. 

GRAMEN aquaticum ſpicatum. 
Spiked Water Graſs, The Water 
ſpiked Graſs hath ſundry weak 
Stalks, leaning every Way, full of 
Joints, which are ſomewhat knob- 
by or round, taking Root again in 
divers Places, having long and nar- 
row Leaves upon them, which lie 
floating upon, and under the Wa- 
ter; that Part that groweth up, 
nath ſome Leaves likewiſe thereon, 
and a long, ſlender, brown ſpiked 
H-ad at the Top; the Root buſh- 
eth thick in the Mud, with many 
Strings and Fibres thereat. 

| GRAMEN 


© 3, 
- Gramen fluviatile. Flote Graft. 
This Flote Graſs groweth in the 
very like Manner to the laſt, with 
leaning Stalks, and rooting at the 


Joints, but hath more Store of 
Leaves; the Tops are turniſh-- 


ed with ſundry ſpiked Heads, 


two or three together at a Joint 


upwards. 

_ Grameen aquaticum alterum. 
Another Water, or Bur Graſs. The 
Leaves of this Grals are long, 
ſmooth and tender, among which 
riſeth up a Stalk about half a Yard 
bigh, with a tew Leaves let there- 
en, and at the Top, many ſmall, 
rough Heads, like Burs. | 

Gramen Fluviatile cornutum. 
Horned Flote Graſs. This ſtrange 
Grais hath a yery ſlender Stalk, 
about two Foot high, jointed at 
ſundry Places; and two imal] , 
ruſny Leaves for the moſt part 1:t 
at each of them, growing ſome- 
what broad, and compaſſing it at 
the Bottom, with a large Skin, 
from whence alſo riſe one or two 
Stalks ending in a skinny Head, 
which hath at the End of them, 
three or four very narrow Leaves, 
turning downwards, and ſceming 
like Horns; the Root is {mall and 
threddy. _ 

Grameen bulboſum aquaticum. 
The Water bulbed Graſs. his Graſs 
hath an oval bulbed Root, ſpotted 
with yellow Marks, and white 
within, not having any Scent or 
Taſte ; from whence ſpringeth up 
from between two Ears, as it were, 
a ſmall Stalk, about two Inches 
long, with another longer Picce 
thereon ; at the Top 
thruſt forth divers Fibres, and 
from them divers long and broad 
Leaves; but what Stalk or Flower 
it bore, we are yet to learn, being 
thus much only brought, and there- 
by deſcribed. 

GRAMEN Caninum geniculatum 
maritimum ſpicatum. Sv ſpiked 


whereof 
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Deg*s Graſs, or Quick Graſt. This 
he Graſs hath From Are Stalks, 
about a Foot high, with hard 
Leaves thereon, a Span long, and 
like the other Quick Grals ; the 
ſpiked Heads are ſhorter by much, 
and harder than the common Kind; 
the Root is full of Joints, and 
creepeth under Ground like it. 


GRAMEN maritimum vulgata 
Canario ſimile. Sea Quick Graſs, 


This other Sea Grals is a ſlenderer, 


harder, and lanker Grals than the 
ordinary Quick Graſs, and of a 
more bluiſh green Colour, and 
differeth not in any |hing elſe, 
But there are two other ditfering 
Sorts hereof obſerved, the one in 
the Roots, which, at the ſeveral 


Joints as it runneth, doth ſhoot up 


the like Stalks, Leaves, and ſpiked 
Tufts, and will be ſometimes twen- 
ty Foot in Length; with a Num- 
ber of thoſe Tufts of Stalks and 
Leaves at them ; the other in the 
Spikes, which will have two Rows 
or Orders in them. 

GR AMEN Caninum alterum mari- 
timum longius radicatum. Sea 


| Dog's Graſs, with long Roots, This 


long rooted Sea Grats differeth lit- 
tle trom the former, either in the 
hard Leaves, or in the running 
Roots, but that they ſpread more; 
and inſtead of {ſpiked Heads at the 
Tops of the Stalks, this hath chat- 


ty Heads among the Leaves. 


Gramen. Caninum maritimum 
ſpicatum Monſpelienſe. Sea ſpiked 
D:g*; Graſs of Montpelier. This 
Finch Sea Graſs hath flender, 
wooddy Roots, with but few Fi 
bres ſet thereat; from whence riſe 
divers trailing Stalks, a Foot or 
more high, witi ſundry Joints and 
Branches at them, and ſhort, nar- 
row, Reed-like Leaves on them; 
at the Tops whereot grow ſpiked 
Heads of three Inches long a-piece, 
of a darkih Aſh-Coleur. 


GRAMEN 
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\. Granen Caninum maritimum 
aſperum. Rough Sea Graſs. 'ihe 
Root of this Grais is a Buſh of 
long, white Fibres 3 from whence 
ſpring many round, reddiſh, , 
{mall Stalks, white as the firit, 
leaning downwards, about a Foot 
high, compaſſed with hard, ſhort, 
and ſharp pointed Leaves, ſtanding 
as it were in a Tuft together, with 
hard, rough Dents about the Edg- 
es; the ſpiked Heads are ſome- 
what like unto ſmall, rough, 
hard Burs, breaking out ot a 
Skin wherein they were firſt in- 
cloſed. 8 a . 

GRAMEN exile vicinorum maris 
aggerum. A ſmall Graſs of the 
Sea Downs. This ſmall Sea Graſs 


ſhooteth forth divers ſhort Stalks of 


two Inches long, full of ſmall, 
long Leaves, like Hairs, ſet -cloſe 
together; and among them at 
the Tops ſmall Heads, like the 
Catkins of the Dwarf Willow; 
the Root is ſmall and threddy. 
Oxyagroſtis maritima Dalecham- 
pii. Sharp pointed Sea Graſs. The 
buſhy Stalks hercof are about two 
Foot long, full of Joints, with 
two long and narrow Grats-like 
Leaves at every one of them, of a 
dark green Colour, and fo ſharp at 
the Foints, that they are ready to 
pierce their Legs that pals by it 
unawares. | 
Grameen Juncoides maritimum. 
ea Ruſh Graſs, The Sea Ruſh 
raſs hath from à blackiſh, brown, 
ingle Root, plealant in Taſte, and 
full of hairy Fibres, ſundry ſhort 
Stalks, about a Foot long, with 
ender, limber, Ruſh-like Leaves 


Ehereon, twice as long as the Stalks, 


and at the Tops three or four Leaves 
2 Span long, encompaſſing a rough 
Head, like a Ruſh, which is full 


dt chaffy Seeds. 


 Gramen marinum ſpicatum. 
Spiked Sea Graſs, The Root of 
Yor. I. 
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this Graſs.is compoled of a Buh of 
many long Strings or Fibres; 
from whence riſe many, long, hol- 


low, or guttery Leaves, compaſ- 


ling one ariother at the Bottom, 
among which ſpring two or three 
Stalks, bare of Leaves unto the 
1ops, where they bear long ſpik- 
ed Heads of greenith Flowers ſet 
cloſe together. 

GRAMEN marinum ſpicatum al- 
terum. Another Sort of ſyiked Sea 
Graſs. The Leaves hereof are 
ſlender, long, narrow, hard, ard 
ſharp-pointed, growing often ro the 


low Places near the Sca, that ſome- 


times waſheth over it, which 
no Cattle will eat willinzly ; ic 
beareth ſundry loiv Stalks, with 


On. 

__ Grameen marinum Mediterra- 
neum majus Statica quibuſdam. 
Great Sea Uhrift. Ibis great dea 
Thritt groweth with many fair, 


long, and ſomewhat broad, Wi- 


tiſh green Leaves, lying cloſe to- 


gethcr upon the Greund ; from 


which riſe ſlender Stalks, naked 
unto the I ops, except in one Vlace 
towards the Middls, where it hath 
two fmall Leaves turning downs 
wards, contrary to almoſt all other 
Herbs, and at their Tops a Tutt 
of bluſh-coloured Flowers, open- 
ing by Degrees. 

GAME marinum five ſtatico 
Americana. Great SA Thrift of A- 
merica. This other great Sea 


Thrift of America hath likꝭwiſe 


many ſuch Leaves as the laſt hath, 
but they are of a ladder green Ce- 
lour, and ſomewhat ſhining, with 


two Ribs in each, and blunt at the 


Ends; the ſlender Stalks bear ali 
ſuch a Tuft of Flowers, but they 
are white, and break out of a Skin, 
which falleth down about the 


Stalk; the Root is long, and with 


few Fibres thereat. 


Bb GraMat 


ſmall, long and round Heads there- 
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Gramen marinum minus. Small 
Thrift, or Sea Cuſhion. This other 
ſmall Sort is well known to have 
many ſmall, hard, ſhort, green 
Leaves, thick growing together , 
and ſpreading on the Ground; the 
Stalks are many, of a Span high, 
without any Leaves on them, but 
at the Tops, a ſmall, round Tuft 
of Buſh-coloured Flowers. ; 

Gramegn Leucanthemum majus. 
The greater Stitch-Wort. Thisgreat- 
er Stitch-Wort hath ſundry round, 
ſlender Stalks, riſing from the 
Root, ſcarce able to ſuſtain them- 
ſelves, but by the help of the 


Hedges, or other Things that grow 


near it, being full of Joints, with two 
mall, long, hard, rough, and point- 
ed Leaves at each of them; at the 
Tops whereof ſtand many ſmall 
Flowers, compoſed of white Leaves, 
ſtanding like a Star, with ſome 
white I hreds in the Middle; the 
| Root runneth or creepeth in the 
Ground all about, with many ſmall 
Fibres thereat. Of this Sort there 
have been ſome Varieties obierved, 
partly in the Stalks and Leaves, 
being in ſome higher or greater 
than others, and in the Flowers 
likewiſe, being larger or leſſer, and 
in the Threds in the Middles, 
ſome being paler or redder than 
others. | | 
Grameen Leucanthemum majus. 

Ths lefſer Stitch-Wort. This lefler 

groweth like unto the former, and 
differeth only in being leſſer; the 

Leaves ſhorter, and the Flowers 

ſmaller, whereof each Leaf, divid- 

ed as it were into two, maketh it 
| ſeem to have more Leaves than the 

former ; the Seed of them both is 

ſmall, and ſomewhat like unto 
Linſeed, contzined in round But- 
tons. 

There alſo is found ſome Di- 
verſity both in the Stalks grow- 
ing more upright, or elſe lying up- 
on the Ground; and alla in Flowe 
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ers, ſome having the white Thredz 


in the Middle, tipt with black, 
that it maketh the whole Flower 
ſeem to be black, or elſe with pale 


yellow. 


: Grain, 7s Granum, which 
Ce. : 
_ Graxum, in Engliſh Grain, ſig- 
ni fies the Seed of any Corn. 
GRANADIILA, is Maracoc, js 
Flos Paſſionis, which ſee. 
_ Oily, purging Grain, zs Seſſa · 
mum, which ſee. 
Grape-FLowtr, or Grape Hy- 
acinth. See Hyacinthus. 
Grapes, See Vitis. : 
Gass, is Gramen, which ſee. 
The moſt remarkable Sorts are, 
No. 1. Arrow beaded Graſs. 2. Bul- 
bed Graſs. 3. Cat's. tail Graſs. g. 
Canary Graſs. 5. Capon s- tail Graſs, 
6. Citton Graſs. 7. Cocks. foot Graſs. 
8. Corn Graſs, 9. Creſted Graz. 
10. Cyperus Graſs, 11. Marſh .- 
perus Graſs. 12. Sweet Dutch 
Graſs. 13. Flowering Cyperus Graſi, 
14. Dew Graſs. 15. Dogs Graſs, 
16. Fox. tail Graſs, 17. July-flon- 
er Graſs. 18. Haver Gvaſs, 19, 
Hedghog Graſs. 20. Knee'd Graf. 
21. Maidenhair Graſs, 22. Mar 
Graſs. 23. Meadow tufted Graſs, 
24. Millet Graſs. 25. Painted Graſs, 
26. Oaten Graſs. 27. Panick Graſs, 
28, Pearl Graſs. 29. Parnaſſus 
Graſs. 30. Pipe Graſs, 3 1. Prict- 


Iy headed Graſs. 32. Purple Graſs. 


33. Quaking Graſs, 34. Quick 
Graſs. 35+ Reed Feen 86. 1 
Graſs. 37. Scorpion Graſs. 38, Spib. 
ed Graſs. 39. Toad Graſs, 40. 
Vood Graſs, See the Latin Names 
of all theſe Graſſes under the Word 
Gramen, where the Latin Name is 
under the ſame Number with the 
Engliſh. 41. Vipers Graſs. 42. Fea: 
ther Graſs, and many others, with 
their Varicties. 
' GraTiOLa has not been men- 
tioned by any of the Greek or La- 
tin ancient Writers, unleſs : 15 
A their 
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ſee. 


their Hyſſopus, as Dodonæus ſeems 
to underſtand, when he calls it, 


| Herba Judaica, and the Germans 


call it Gottes gnad; and we Hedge 
Hyſop, and God's Grace, from the 
French, who call it Grace de Dieu, 
like the Germans; Cæſalpinus calls 


it Gratia Dei. This very much re- 


ſembles our common Hyſop, but 
delights to grow in Bogs and Marſn- 
es; the true Sort grows plentifully 
in Itah, and we have one Sort 
growing wild with us, which may 


de encreaſed by Slips planted in 


April. Parkinſon has given a good 
Cut of it. | : 
Winter GREEN, zs Pyrola, which 


GRrEtnweeD, or Wood Waxen, is 
Geniſtella Tinctoria. 8 
GRE EN-Housz, in the Garden 
Phraſe, ſignifies an Houſe of Shel- 
ter in the Winter, for ſuch Greens 
as are too tender to ſtand abroad in 
our colder Seaſons ; it ihould be fo 
contrived, that the Roof and back 
Part, which ſhould always be pla- 
ced towards the North, ſhould be 
ſubſtantial, to reſiſt cold Air as 


much as poſſible 3 but the Front, 
which ſhould always face the South, 


ſhould be open to the Sun as much 
as can be, chiefly compoſed of 
Glaſs, which ſhould be ordered in 
ſuch a Manner that we may let in 
Shutters to them, to defend the 
Plants from the cold Air of the 
Nights ; however, take this as a 
Rule in the Winter-time, always 
ſhut your Glaſſes cloſe an Hour be- 
fore the Sun leaves the Houſe, 
that the Air of the Houſe may be 
warm againſt the Night comes on 
and in the moſt ſeyere Weather, 
hang up at twenty Foot Diſtance, 
Pans of Small- Cole; when the Sun 
ſhines, make no Scruple of open- 
ing the Windows, it the Wind 
does not blow right in at them; 


and when it begins to thaw, after 


a great Froſt, open the Windows 


G U 
to admit freſh Air; all we have to 
do is to keep out the Froſt, for we 
ſhould ſet nothing here but what 
is as hardy as an Orange: tree, and 
ſuch is almoſt every Kind of Fi- 
coides, and Aloe of the Cape of 
Good Hope. A Green-Houſe that has 
a thick Front towards the South, 
is not fit for Plants, though we 
have ſeveral that are ſo ill judged. 
Gromirli, or Gromwel, 7s Litho- 
ſpermum, which ſee. 
GROSSsUTA RIA. See Uva criſpas 
GROUND Pine, is Chamæpitys, 
which ſee. | 
Gro UNDSET, is Erigerum & Se- 
necio, which ſee. 
Gx NAILISs, or Roſtrum Grui- 
num, zs Geranium, which ſee. 
Gabun, is Glaſtum, which ſee. 
GAU, fs Guajacum, whichſee. 
Guajacum, is a Tree which 
grows plentifully in the warmer 
Parts of America, and in the adja- 
cent Iſlands, as Jamaica, &c. Its 
Wood is very hard and ponderous, 
of an aromatic Taſte ; it brings 
pinnated or winged Leaves, which 
are ſomewhat hard and ſhining 3 
the Flowers come in Umbels, and. 
are full of Stamina, of a yellowiſh 
Colour; the Fruit is ſomewhat 
oval. This Tree may be beſt 
brought from the Weſt Indies, in 
young Plants about two Foot high, 
and about fix in a Tub of Earth 
about a Foot and a half Diameter 
they muſt be defended from the Salt 
Water and the Rats; the beſt Time 
of bringing them to Eng land, is to 
ſet out from their Country in A- 
pril, May or June will do; they 
muſt be treated for a Year or two, 


as we do the Ananas or Pine - Ap- 


ple in Point of Heat. There is a 
Figure ſomewhat like the Plant in 
Parkinſin, in Evgliſh we call it Guai- 
Ac un.. 

Gu AIABARA, is a Plant of New 
Spain, which Oviedus mentions to 
bring Fruit ſomewhat like the Fruit 
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of the Vine in Appearance, but not 


. to he eaten, the Leaves of which are 


round and thick, which are uſed to 
write upon with a Needle or Iron- 
Pen, by the People of New Spazn 
Guajabara is the Indian Name by 
which our Sailors may enquire for 
it. We have a Cut of the Leaf in 
Parkinſun, 

. Gunpttix Orientalis Acanthi 
aculeati folio capite glabro. Corol. 
Init. Rei Herb. IJcurnefort. The 
Stalk of the Plant is a Foot high, 
five or ſix Lines thick, ſleek, bright 
green, reddiſh in ſome Parts, hard, 
firm, branchy, accompanied with 
Leaves like thoſe of the thorny A- 
canthus, flaſhed almolt to the Rib, 


and reflaſhed into leveral Points, 


garniſh'd with very ſtrong Prickles 
the biggeſt of thele Prickles is half 
a Foot, or eight Inches broad, and 
about a Foot long. The Rib is 


purple, the Nervure hairy, whitiſh, 


emboſſed, cottony, the Ground of 
the Leavcs bright green ; their 
Conſiſtence hard and firm; they 
diminiſh at the End of the Branch- 
es, which ſometinies are covered 
with a little Down: All theſe 
Parts ſuſtain Tops like thoſe of 
the Fuller's Thiitle, two Inches 
and a halt long, and one and a 


balf Diameter, ſurrounded at their 


Balis with a Row of Leaves of the 
ſame Figure and Tiſſure as the Bot- 
tom, but only two Inches long ; 


each Top conſiſts of ſeveral Scales, 


ſeven or eight Lines long, hollow 
and prickly ; among which are en- 
cha led the Embryo's of the Fruit; 


; they are about five Lines long, pale 
green, pointed at the Bottom, a- 


t four Lines thick, ſet off with 
four Corners, hallowed at their Sum- 
mits into five Holes or Beazles, 
with notched Rims; from each 
Whereof riſes a Flower of one 


- fingle Piece, half an Inch long; it 
is 4 ipe whitiſh, or bright purple, 


opening to a Line and a half Dia- 
: 
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meter, cleayed into five Points, of 
a dingy purple, which inſtead of 
widening like the broad End of a 
Funnel, rather come nearer and 
nearer to each other; the inſide of 
the Flower is of a more agreeable 


Purple. From its Sides run off 
five Threds or Pillars, which ſup- 
port a yellowiſh Sheath rayed with 


Purple, ſurmounted by a Thred, 


yellow and duſty 3 which ſhews 
theſe Flowers are truly Fleu- 
rons, that bear each upon a young 
Seed, incloſed in the Embryo's of 
the Fruit ; and theſe Embryo's are 
divided into as many Boxes or A- 
r as there are Fleurons, 

oſt of theſe Embryo's prove abor- 
tive, except the middlemoſt, which 
preſſing the others, makes them 
periſh 3 all the Plant yields a very 
tweet Milk, which clots into Grains 
of Maſtick, like that of the Car. 
line of Columna. The Gundelia 
varies; there are ſome Stocks 
which have hairy Heads and Flow- 
ers, of a deep red Colour. 

Gu aAYaya,is in Eng ilſh the Guava, 
or Goavo tree, is a Plant frequent 
enough in the hotter Parts of the 
Weſt Indies, as in Jamaica, and 
the Caribbee Iſlands; it is there a 
Shrub, but in our Stoves, where it 
mult be kept, it is apt to run up 
to be a tall Plant. It brings a plea- 
{ant Fruit, ſomewhat like an Abri- 
cot, but longer, and with Seeds 
in it; if we raiſe it from Seeds, it 


ſhould be ſown in February, and 


have a Bed of Tanners Bark all 
the Summer, and a good Stoye in 
the Winter; we have had one In. 
ſtance of its bearing Fruit in Eng- 
land, at Badminton, under the Care 
of that curious Lady the Duchels 
of Beaufort, who was Daughter to 
the famous Lord Capel ; but it we 
can get Plants from America ; let 
them be about two Foot high, 
planted ſix or eight in a Tub of 
2 Foot and a half Diameter, and 
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put on board the Ship about April 


or May, for then they. will be time 


enough with us to ſtrengthen them- 
ſelves before Winter; there is a 
mg very well figured in Par- 
kinſon. = | 
Gym is the concreted Juice 

of any Plant. = £ 

Gu rwonr, or Trouble-Belly, as 
Parkinſon calls it, is a kind of Aly- 
um, but he does not call it fo, 
E gives it a French Name, Tar- 
ton raire; it grows upon a little 
Hill near Marſeilles, called Monde - 
rond. | 

GyMNOCRITON, i. e. Hordeum 
Nudum. . 


H 


ABBURES of Camerarius, is 

1 Leontopodium Creticum. 
HxMORNMUOIDALIS of Cluſias, 7s 
Poligonum. ” 
He@MorRnDUM herba of Brum- 


felſius, is Chelidonium minus. 


H®MORRHODON of Theopbraſtas, 
7s Orobanche. | 

 Harica, zs Alica. 

HaIIcAcABZUx, alſo called Al- 
kekengi, and Solanum Halicaca- 
bum, is in Engliſh called Winter 
Cherry, and Bladder Cherry, hring- 
ing its Fruit in the Wipter, en- 
cloled in Bladders, of the Colour 
of Minium; it loves Shade, and 
will either grow of Seeds ſown in 
February, or by dividing the Roots 
at that Time, or in March; it 
ſhould be planted or ſown in ſuch a 
Part of the Garden where it may 
not be diſturbed ; there is a 'Fi- 
gure of it in Parkinſon, 
''Haiimvus aquaticus, zs Gratiola 
minor. fark =: 

Hariyus, is by Galen, Dio- 
ſcorides, and Tbecphraſtus called 
Axe, but it is written by ſome 
others, without an Aſpiration , 
„Ami, i. e. Alimos. This is 
called by Parkinſon, Portulaca Ma- 


ſee. 
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rina incana major, in Engliſh Hoa: y 


Sea Purſlane; tis a Plant that muſt 


be ſheltered in the Winter, and is 
a pretty Variety enough among our 
Green-Houſe Plants; *tis propa- 
gated eaſily by Cuttings any Time 
in the Summer. Some call it Shrub 
. and Purſtane-Tree. 
ARDBEAM, Or Hornbeam, 75 
Betulus & Fagulus, which ce, 
Haxx's Lettuce, 7s Laqtuca Le- 
Porina of ApuJeius and Sonc hus læ- 
vit, which ſee. 8 
HA ENA NIA, 7s Coronopus & 
Cornucervinum. 
 Haxts-BELLs, 7s Hyacinthus. 
: ARES-EAR, 75 Buplcurum, which 
ve. 


l HARESs POOr, 7s Lagopus, which. 
Se. | 


Hartoman of Belonius, is Mi- 
lium, which ſee. 

HaxrTSuorn, or Buclſhory, or 
Wart Creſſes, is Coronopus, which 
lee, 5 

HazxTworr, is Seſeli, which ſee, 

HarrTs-ToNGUE, 7s Lingua Cer- 
vina, & Phyllitis, which lee. 

HARTS-TRBTOII, or Harts-C'a- 
ver, or Melilot, i; Melilotus, which 
ſee. 

Han uNxpbo, 7s Arundo, which 


HasBI Nur, is Corylus, which 
ſee. 
Hasx-worr and Töreat- wert, is 
Trachelium. | 
Harcuter Vercn, or Sicklewort, 
is Securidaca and Hedyſarum, which 
ſee. | 
HarTren, or Heath, 7s Erica. 
HEarrTs-tast, 7s Viola Trico- 
Me 
_ Hasrbza. regia, is Aſphodelus 
albus. 
Haves, or Oats, is Avena, which 
$ 75 5 
Haver-crass, or Oat-Grajs, 75 
Avena ſterilis, and Z,gylops. 
Hawk wetv,is Hieracium, which 
Cos 5 
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Hawrnorn, or White-thorn, zs 
Oxyacantha. Ray. | 
HavyMaives, is Ale-hoofo See 
_ Hedera terreſtris. 

Evergreen HawrTaoRN, is Pyra- 
cantha, which ſee. 

Hearn, 7s Erica, which ſee. 
 Hepexa, is in Greek xis, and 
Ars, 7. e. Ciſſus & Cittus, in 


Engliſh, Toy, of which there are 


divers Sorts, ſome claſping about 
Trees to their Deſtruction, and 
others creeping upon the Ground, 
and the Sides ot Banks; it is evi- 
dent, however, that the Ivy, tho? 
it will grow ſometimes to be wood- 
dy, yet does not gather Nouriſh- 
ment enough from its own Root, if 


we make it a Standard by planting 


Cuttings of the wooddy Part of it, 
to make a tolerable Plant under a 
long Time, unleſs it can have ſome 
artificial Help, equal to that which 
it naturally requires, 2. e. to feed 
by its Claſpers, upon ſome Vege- 
table, or to draw Nouriſhment 
from ſome moiſt Well; it delights 
in Shade, as appears by every In- 
Nance where we ſee it in VFeriec- 
tion, that is, where it grows quick, 
and brings large Leaves: We may 
indeed make Standards of it, but 
*tis an Age before it comes to any 
tolerable Magnitude; tis raiſed 
from Cuttings put into the Ground 
in February, or in Szptember; it is 
ever-green, and covers a Wall very 
well, where nothing elſe will grow, 
Sir Jobn Colebatch recommends the 
ripe Berries of it, as an excellent 
Alexipharmack. 

Hevtra terreſtris, as commonly 
called, is ſuppoſed to be the - 
ua log of Dirſcorides, but this 
Greek Name ſeems to fignity rather 
the Hedera Halix, than what we 


vulgarly call Hedera | erreſtris, for 


our Hedera Terreſtris has no Like- 
neſs to the Hedera or xis of the 
Greets; but the Hedera Halix, or 
barren Ivy, hath the Leaves, Stalks 
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and Mode of Growth like the com · 


mon Ivy; however, as to our 
Point, we call the Hedera Terre- 
ſtris now before us, which is a 
—_— Herb, in Engliſh, Grouud 
Toy, Gill, Tunboof, Cat*s-foot, Ale- 
hoof, and Haymaids ; it is a wild 
Plant, and may be propagated by 
Slips or Offsets, from the running 
Strings, planted in March or Sep- 
tember; *tis a uſeful Herb, and 
loves dry Ground. 5 

Hepexa arborea five ſcandens & 
corymboſa nigra. The ordinary 


climbing Ivy. The climbing Ivy 
with a thick woody 


groweth u 
Trunk or Body, ſometimes as bi 
as one's Arm, ſhooting forth on al 
Sides many wooddy Branches, 
and groweth ſometimes by it ſelf, 
into a pretty Buſh or Tree; as Lo- 
bei ſaith, he ſaw ſuch in this Coun- 
try, but uſually climbeth up by 
Trees, and as the Branches riſe, 
ſendeth forth ſeveral ſmall Roots 
into the Body or Branches of the 
Tree, whereby it climbeth up, or 
into the Chinks or Joints of Stone 
Fra whereon it runneth ſo ſtrong- 
y, faſtening them therein, that it 
draweth the Nouriſhment out af 
the Tree, and thereby killeth it, 
by conſuming the Moiſture there- 
of, and by choaking it with the A- 
bundance of Shadow and Moi- 


ſture of its Branches and ever- 


green Leaves (which may ſeem to 
be an Ornament thereto when it is 


Leafleſs, but is in the End, the 


Bane and utter Ruin of it) which 
Branches alſo having thus faſtened 
their Roots into the Tree or Wall, 
live upwards, if any ſhall cut away 
the Trunk or Body below, as well 
as if it were not taken away at all; 
but by faſtening the Roots into the 
Wall, and there growing great, 
they ſo often crack it, that it will 
in Time alſo ruin it utterly; while 
the Tree is young, the Leaves of 
moſt will be cornered ; but when 
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it groweth older, it hath no Cor - 
ners on the Sides, and only round, 
or ſomewhat long, and pointed at 
the End; the young Leaves that 
ſpring forth from the Branches, 
keeping often times the ſame Or- 
der, and are of a dark ſhining green 
Colour above, and ſomewhat of a 
yellowiſh green underneath, ſtriped 
with white, and ſometimes with 
red Spots, abiding freſh and green 
Winter and Summer; from the 
Joints of the Stalks and Tops of 
the Branches, grow forth apes 
ſhort Stalks, ſmall, moſſy, yellow 
Flowers, ſtanding in an Umbel, or 
cloſe, round Tuft; after which 
come ſmall, round Berries, green 
until they grow ripe, and then 
turning Va with a ſmall Point 
at the End of every one, in which 
are contained uſually, four Seeds, 
three-ſquare in a Manner, but 
round on the one Side. It yield- 
eth in the Countries a kind of 
reddiſh Gum, of a ſtrange Scent, 
which is dangerous to be uſed in 
Phyſick inwardly, being cauſtick 
or burning, but is uſed for outward 
Remedies chiefly. 

HED ERA Corymboſa alba. bite 
berried Foy. This Ivy groweth in 
the ſame Manner that the other 
doth, without any great Diverſity 


that hath been obſerved in our 


Time, and is chiefly diſtinguiſhed, 
in that the Leaves are thinner and 
finer, and of a lighter green Co- 
Jour; and the Berrics of a whitiſh 
or greyiſh Colour, and not black 
when they are ripe. | 
 Hepera Diony ſias five Chryſo- 
carpos. Tellow berried Foy. The 
Leaves of this Ivy are ſe!dom cor- 
nered on the Edges, but ſmooth, 
and only pointed at the Ends, of a 
freſher green Colour, and not ſo 
black as the firſt, thicker alſo, and 
fuller of Veins, and more thinly or 
ſparſedly growing on the Branches 
the Berries are greater than in o- 


+... 
thers, and of a Gold yellow Co- 


lour, declining to be more brown 


when they are ripe. | 
HED ERA Halix. Barren Toy. 


The barren Ivy ſendeth forth ſeve- 


ral ſlender, weak, woody Branches, 
trailing upon the Ground, and for 
the moſt Part lying thereon; but 
ſometimes it is found to wind it 
ſelf, and climb up the Buſhes and 
Hedges under which it groweth, 
with the ſmall Tendrels it ſhooteth 
forth at the ſeveral Joints of the 
Branches, where the Leaves come 
forth, being ſomewhat leſſer than 
the former, and of a darker ſhining 
green Colour, uſually formed in 
three Corners, yet ſometimes inta 
five, and at the Joint with the 
Leat underneath, thruit forth alſo 
ſmall, white Fibres or Roots, where · 
by it taketh hold as it creepeth. 
This beareth neither Flowers nor 
Seed. ; 

HED ERA trifolia Virginenſis. 
Trefoil Foy of Virginia. The Roots 
of this Plant do ſhoot under Ground, 
and ſend forth younggwoody Stalks, 
whereof ſome will ſtand upright; 


others lie down, and take Root a- 


gain as they ſpread, as alſo in any 
Wall they ſtand nigh unto, like 
unto our barren Ivy; the Leaves 
are broad and large, three always 
ſet together upon a long Foot-ſtalk 
at the Joints, with the Leaves, 
come forth the pale Flowers, in a 
looſe Tuft or Cluſter, which turn 
into pale yellow Berries, with 
{mall, hard, round, aſh- coloured 
Seed, in the dry wrinkled Skin or 
Husk, without any Moiſture at all 
in them: This Plant yieldeth a 
white Milk, without any Taſte, 
being broken in any Part thereof, 
which, after it hath continued a 
while, will change to be as black as 
Ink, and is therefore held fit to 
colour the Hair, or any other 


Thing. 
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Hp ERACEIs foliis planta! Lobelii. 
Lobel's Ivy leafed Plant. Baubiuus 
ſet this with the Ivies, for the 
Leaves ſake, although Lobel calleth 
it, Cyclaminos hederaceis fol:is. 
This Plant (faith he) hath Stalks 


about a Cubit long, or better, 


which are ſoft and ſlender, having 
Ivy-like Leaves upon them: The 
Flowers are hong and hooded, of a 
pale 1 Colour: This he found 
in the Hills in paſſing 'thrvugh 
Haly. 


- 


Hrvytxratrs. of Raellius, is Aſ- 


clepias. | | 
_ Hepctnoc-THISTLE, ſeems to be 
a kind of Geniſta, and is called by 
Cluſius, Erinacea Hiſpanica. 

Hp Hyſop, 7s Gratiola, 
which ſe. PF 

'Hzpet-noc Claver, is Medica 
echinata, which ſee. 

' Hxpypxors Fuchſii, z. e. Ci- 
choreum Luteum, and Dens Leo- 
nis. | | 
* HepysaRUM, in Greek gde p90, 
and according to 'Dirſecrides we t 
wor, 7.6, PaleMhon, in Engliſb, Hat- 
hel Vetch, or Sickle-wort, from the 
Form of its Seed Pods; it, is alto: 
called in Latin, Securidaca; there 
are many Varieties of it, worthy 
the Oblcrvation of the Curious, 
which may be all railed from Secds 
town in March. 
HEI enum, i Enula campana, 

HrII-wirp, ſb called by the 
Country Peop'e, becauſe it deſtroys 
the Plant it grows upon, is al fo call. 
ed Dodd:r, Sve Cuſcata. 
Black Heriznoxt, or Cbriſt mas 
Fl, wer, is Heleborus Niger, or E- 
leborus Niger, which ſee. 
" White HerreBorE, or Neeſe- 
mort. is Heleborus albus, or Elebo- 
yus albus, Which lee. 8 
_ 1: Herwmer Flower, or Mont*s-Heed, 
is Napellus, which fee. *' 
' HenaxrurMun, is ſuppoſed to 
be the Dwarf Ciſtus, or ſmall Sun- 
1 lower, but I do. got find that is 
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yet ſet to Rights : However, wh 


1 mean by it is that Plant whieb-is 
given us in Parkinſon under theſe 
Names, and in Pedoneus, where we 
have a good Figure of it under the 
Name Flos Solis; but this Plant is 
not like any of thoſe Plants which 
the Gardeners call Sun-Flewers; 
we 1hall ſee what they are in their 
proper Place: However, what J 
now ſpeak of, may be raiſed from 
Seeds town in March and April, for 
what we commonly call Sun-Flow- 
er. See Chryſanthemum Peruvia- 
num. Foo 5 ; | 

"HEr10cnrysUM , according to 
Fuchſids and Trapas, is the Stæchas 
Citrina, 'thouph they write it Elio- 
chryſum; ſome make it a Coma 
Aurea; the Engliſh Names are, 
Golden-· Tufts, Goldy-Leocks, Golden- 
Flower, and T:llow Caſſed ny; may 
be raiſed from Slips or Cuttings, 
any Time in the Spring. 

| HeriotrRobiUM, in Greek is zu- 
oTpgmiov, and in Engliſh, Turn- 
le; is a Plant which affords us 
tome Varietics; they have the 
Name Tarnſol, or Turnſole, becauſe 
their Flowers turn to the Sun, as 
many others do; they may all be 
raiſed from Seed ſown in the 
Sprifig; but the famcus Sort eſpe- 
cially, which is called the Helio- 
troptum fricoccum, whoſe Juice 
wil] give a Tin&ure to Liquids, 
ſhould not he wanting in a Virtuo- 
ſo's Garden, for it is of ule in 
many Experiments; among the 
Seeds of this thete is Juice, which 
being rubbed upon Paper or Cloth, 
gives:hema green Colour, but ſoon 


| charges to a bluith Purple; and 


the lame Cloth or Paper, being 
a'terwards put in Water, and prel- 
fed gently, will change the Water 
to a Claret Colour; there is a good 
deal of Philoſophy in this, and by 
a little Practice we might come-ta 
know the Degree of Acidity in ary 
Liquor. We may have this * 
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che Druggiſts, by the Name of 


Jurnſole, or Heliotrope. yy 
HELLEBORASTER, in Engl ſh, Ba- 
ſtard Black Hellebore, or Bear · Foot, 
is a Plant of no extraordinary 
Beauty, but of great Uſe; its Flow- 
ers are greeniſh, and its Leaves 
dark, like the Shade it delights in, 
and the Winter-Seaſon of its blow- 
ing; it is a meer Weed in ſome 
Places, and may, with great Facili- 
ty, either be propagated by divid- 
ing the Roots about Seprember, or 
ſowing the Seeds as ſoon as they 
are ripe ; there is a Figure of it 
in Parkinſon, but not well done. 
Her1iezorRVs albus, or Ellebo- 
rus albus, without the H. Some 
of the Greek Copies wanting, as I 


ſuppoſe, the Aſpiration, So in He- 


liochryſum, and Eleochryſum, it 
ſeems to be the ſame, as well as in 
many others, without making dif- 
ferent Plants of them, as ſome who 
loye to multiply Species would do. 
We have, however, two Sorts of 
this Plant, called in Engliſh, White 
Hellebore, Neeſe- wort; theſe both 


| have very beautiful plaited Leaves, 


far different from thoſe of other 
Plants, and their tall Spikes of 
Flowers, the one Sort green, and 
the other a blackiſh red, make a 
good Appearance; theſe bring Seed 
plentifully, by which we may ca- 
fily raiſe Plants enough, if we ſow 
it early in the Spring, or elſe we 
may encreaſe theſe Plants, by divi- 


ding the Roots, either early in the 


Spring, or in the Autumn, We 
have good Figures of theſe Plants 
in Parkinſon. „ 
" Herrtenorvs Niger, from the 
Greet iaxiBoggs, Or inaiÞoggs 5 this 
we call in Engliſh, Black Hellebore, 
and Chriſt mas-Flower, is a pretty 
Plant, blowing at the Time the 

ame intimates ; it may either be 
encreaſed by Seeds ſown as ſoon as 


they are ripe, or by dividing the 


Roots when' the Plant has done 
bg | en OR A © 
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Aowering, and the Leaves decline ; 
that with the green Flower may 


be treated in the iame Manner. 
HeLLEBORUS niger verus. The 
true black Hellebore, or Chriſt mas 
Flowers. The true black Helleborg, 
(or Bear's-Foot, as ſome would cal 
it; but that Name doth more fit- 
ly agree unto the other two Baſtard. 
Kinds) hath many fair green Leaves 
riſing from the Root, each of them 
ſtanding on a thick, round, ſtiff, 
green Stalk, about an Hand's 
breadth high from the Ground, 
divided into ſeven, eight, or nine 


Leaves, and each of them nicked 


or dented, from the middle of the 
Leaf to the Pointward on both 
Sides, abiding green all the Win- 
ter; at which Time the Flowers 
riſe on the like ſhort Stalks, as the 
Leaves grow on, without any Pe- 
tal thereon for the moſt Part, yet 
ſometimes having a ſmall, ſhort, 
pale green Peta], reſembling rather 
a Skin than a Petal, a little under 
the Flower, and grow but little 
higher than the Petals ; each Stalk 
alſo beareth uſually but one Flow- 
er, yet ſometimes two, conſiſting 


of five large, round, white Petals, 


a Piece, like unto a great, ſingle, 
white Roſe, changing ſometimes to 
be either daſhed with purple about 
the Edges, or to be wholly purple, 
without any white in them, as the 
Weather or Time of Continuance 
doth effe&, with many pale, yel- 
low Thrums in the Middle, ſtand- 
ing about a green Head, which at- 
ter groweth to be the Seed-Veſſel, 
divided into ſeveral Cells or Pods, 
like unto a Colombine Head, or 
Aconitum Hyemale, but greater 
and thicker, wherein is contained 
ſomewhat long and round, black- 
iſh' Seed, like the Seeds of the Ba- 
ſtard Kinds ; the Roots are a Num- 
ber of browniſh, black Strings, 
which run down deep into the 


Ground, and are faſtened to a thick 


Head, 


e 
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Head, of the Bigneſs of one's Fin- 
ger. Of this Kind there is ano- 
ther, whole Flower is red from the 
firſt opening, which Bellonius re- 
membereth in his Obſervatio ns to 

ve ſeen in the Woods of Greece. 
HEeLLEBORASTER minor flore 
viridante. The Baſtard black Helle - 
bore , or Bear's- Feet. This ſmall 
Baſtard Hellebore, or Bear's-Foot, 


is in moſt Things like unto the for- 


mer true, black Hellebore, for it 
beareth alſo many Leaves, upon 
ſhort Stalks, divided inte many 
Parts; but each of them are longer 
and narrower, of a dark green Co- 
Jour, dented on both Sides, and 
feel ſomewhat hard, periſhing eve- 
Ty Year, but riſe again the next 
Spring; the Flowers hereof ſtand 
on higher Stalks, with ſome Pe- 
tals on them alſo, yet very few, 
and are of a pale green { at 
like the former, but ſmaller by the 
half at leaſt, having likewiſe many 
niſh, yellow 1 hreds or Thrums 
in the Middle, and ſuch like Heads 
or Seed. Veſſels, and blackiſh Seed 
in them; the Roots are more 
ſtringy, black and hard than the 
former. 
HxIIEBORASTER Alter trifolius 
ſpinoſus. Trefcil prickly leafed Bear s- 
Feet. This Sort differeth little in 
the Manner of growing, from the 
laſt deſcribed, having long Stalks, 
with Leaves thereon, and Flowers 
art the Tops of the fame Faſhion, 
as is the Seed alſo that flow- 
eth ; but the Petals are harder, and 
only divided into three Parts ; and 
the Dents about the Edges are hard, 


ſharp and prickly, the Flower be- 


ing of a paler or whiter green Co- 
Jour. RE 

' Hx3innorASTER maximus five 
Conſiligo. The greater Baſtard 
black Hellebore, er Bear*s- Foot, called 
elf) Setterwort. I his great Bear's- 
Foot bath ſeveral ſad green Leaves, 
rifing from the Roots, each upon a 


| 
long Stalk, which is divided into 
ſeven or nine Diviſions or Leaves, 
each whereof is narrower than the 
lefſer Baſtard black Hellebore, or 
Bear's-Foot, nicked or dented about 


| the Edges, but not ſo deeply, and 


abiding above Ground green all 
the Winter ; whereas the other pe- 
riſheth, as I ſaid, every Year, and 
riſeth again in the Spring: This 
ſhooteth up a reaſonable great and 
tall Stalk, higher by the half than 
the other, with ſuch like Leaves 
thereon as grow below, ſmaller up 
to the Top, where it ſpreadeth in- 
to ſeveral Branelies, bearing man 

hollow, Cup-like Flowers, divid- 
ed at the Brims into five Parts, but 
they ſeldom ſpread themſelves o- 
pen ; of a whitiſh yellow green Co- 
lour,ſomewhat like the otherBaſtard 
Kind, and ſometimes purpliſh a- 
bout the Brims or Edges, with a 
green Head in the Middle, and a 
tew white Threds about it: (where- 
by it may ſeem likely to be that 
fourth Kind of Veratrum nigrum 
of Cluſius, which he called Pere- 


grinum, and faith is like unto the 


third of D-denaus, whoſe Figure, 
as he ſaith, he ſheweth there, to 
be known which he meaneth; 
it is not the third of Dodonæus as 
he faith, but the ſecond ; and this 


that | here deſcribe unto you, is 


Doaoneus his third Veratrum ni- 
grum) ; its green Head groweth 
to be the Veſſel wherein the black 
Seed is contained, ſhooting forth 
into four, five or ſix Horns, fa- 
ſhioned like the other Baſtard Kind, 
but ſmaller, as the Seed is alſo for 
the moſt part ; the Root is but 
ſingle, with not ſo many Strings 
growing with it, and oftentimes 
periſheth after it hath given Seed, 
yet not always, nor in all Places ; 
the whole Plant, and every Part 


thereof, is of a worſe Smell than 


the other ; the Root of this, with 
the lower Part of the Stalk next 
| : : thereunto, 
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' thereunto, is that 
that the Country People do uſe 
to rowel their Cattel withal. 
Of this Kind alſo Cluſius mak- 
eth mention of another, differ- 
ing only in the dark green Colour 
ot the Leaves, and in the Flower, 
that the Edges of the three inner- 
moſt are of a dark purple Colour. 
HEIIEBZORus niger ferulaceus. 
Fennel leafed Baſtard black Helle- 
| bore. This Kind of Baſtard Helle- 
bore ſhooteth forth many green 
Stalks, ſometimes lying or leaning 
to the Ground, or elſe ſtanding 
ſomewhat upright, beſet very thick 
with ſmall Leaves, finer and ſhort- 
er than Fennel, ſome of them end- 
in a Tuft of ſuch like fine green 
Leaves, and ſome having at the 
Tops of them one large Flower a- 
piece, ſomewhat reddiſh or brown- 
iſh on the outſide, while they are 
in Bud anda while after, which be- 
ing open, conſiſt of twelve or four- 
teen long and narrow Petals, of a 
fair ſhining yellow Colour, ſet in 
order round about a green Head, 
with yellow Thrums in the Mid- 
dle, laying themſelves open in the 
Sun, on a fair Day, but elſe re- 
maining cloſe; After the Flower 
is paſt, the Head growing greater, 
ſheweth it ſelf compact of many 
round, whitiſh Seeds, very like un- 
to the Heads of Adonis Flower, but 
much greater; the Roots are ma- 
ny long and blackiſh Strings let to. 
gether at the Head, very like unto 
thoſe of the leſſer black Hellebore, 
or Bear's-Foot, but harder, ſtiffer, 
or more brittle, and ſeeming to be 
without any Moiſture in them, but 
abide and encreaſe every Year, al- 
though the Stalks with green 
Leaves do utterly periſh every 
Year. | 
HerreBorvs niger Saniculz fo- 
lio major. The greater purging Sa- 
nicle-like Hellebore. This Helle- 
bore hath ſeveral broad, dark green 


Setterwort 
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Leaves, and each of them ſtanding 
on a long Foot-ſtalk, which are cut 
in on the Edges into five Divi- 
ſions for the moſt Part, and dented 
about beſides, ſomewhat reſembling 
the Leaves of the common Sanicle, 
but more truly the Leaves of the 
Field Ranunculus, or Crow-Foot 
or Geranium Batruchoides, Crow- 
foot, Crane's-Bill; from amon 
which riſe up ſeveral ſlender, ſmoot 
green Stalks, having ſome Leayes 
upon them ; and at the Tops of 
them, two or three, or more Flows 
ers together, each of them conſiſt- 
of many ſmal}, hard, whitiſh Pe» 
tals, as a Pale or Border, compaſ- 
ſing many Threds in the Middle; 
which being fallen, there riſe u 
many flat, whitiſh, and long See 
ſomewhat like unto the Fennel Seed, 
but not altogether ſo big, nor ſo 
yellow: Gerrard following Dods- 
neus's Deſcription, and not his own 
Knowledge, ſaith the Seeds are like 
unto Carthamus, and his Corrector 
mendeth not the Fault; the Roots 
are {mall black Strings, ſhooting 
from a top Head, like unto the 
Root of the Bear's-Foot. 

HEILEBORus niger Saniculz fo- 
lio minor. Small purging Sanicle- 
like Hellebore. This ſmall Helle- 
bore, or Sanicle, {which you pleaſe 
to call it) hath ſeveral ſmall, and 
ſomewhat round Leaves, every one 
upon a long Foot-ſtalk, being not 
much broader than the Nail of a 
Man's Thumb, yet divided eyen 
to the middle Rib, into ſeven Parts, 
every one of them being ſhort, nar- 
row, and dented about the Edges 


the Stalks are many and ſmall, 


not aboye an Hand's Breadth high, 
with one or two Leaves on them, 
more cut in and divided than the 
lower are; at the Tops of them 
ſtand ſeveral ſmall Flowers, very 
thick, ſet together in Tufts or 
Umbels, like unto the laſt, but 
ſmaller; After which come im 


flat Seed, ſomewhat like the other, 
but leſſer by much, as it is alſo in 
all the other Parts thereof. 
HkxTrEBORuUs albus vulgaris. Or- 
dinary White Hellebcre, or Necſing 
Root. The firſt great white Helle 
bore riſeth at the firſt out of the 
Ground, with a great round, whi- 
tiſh green Head, which growing 
up, openeth it ſelf into many good- 
Iy, fair, large, green Leaves, plait- 
ed as it were with eminent Ribs all 
along the Leaves, compaſſing one 
another at the Bottom; from the 
Middle whercof riſeth upa ſtrong, 
round Stalk, with ſeveral ſuch like 
Leaves, but ſmaller to the Middle 
thercof; from whence to the Top, 
it is divided into many Branches, 
having many ſmall, yellowiſh or 
whitiſh green, Star-like Flowers, 
all along upon them, which after 
turn into ſmall, long, three- ſquare, 
whitiſh Sced, ſtanding naked, with- 
out any Husk to contain them, al- 
though ſome have written other. 
wiſe; the Root is reaſonably thick, 
and great at the Head, having a 
Number of great white Strings 
running down deep into the Ground, 
whereby it is ſtrongly faſtened. 
Some do make a Variety in the 
Flowers thereof to be whiter, and 
fo would make a differing Sort there- 
of for that Cauſe. only; but I do 
rot think it worth the Name of a 
differing Sort. 

Hter1ezorus albus præcox five 
atro rubente flore. Uhe early white 
Hellebere, with dark red Flowers. 
This other Hellebore is very like 
the former, but that it ſpringeth 
. up at leaſt a Month before it, and 

that the Leaves are longer, thinner, 


and no leſs plaited, folding them 
ſelves backwards oftentimes, and 


ſooner periſh, falling away rom 
the Plant; the Stalk hereof is high- 
er than the former, with fewer 
F eaves thzreon, bearing ſuch ſtarry 
Eo vers, but of ſo dark a red Co- 


— 
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lour, that they are ſcarce diſcern, 
ible but at a near Diſtance ; the 
Seed is very like the former ; the 
Root hath no ſuch tuberous Head 
as the other, but as it were a long, 
bulbous, ſcaly Head, from whence 
thoot as many long, white Strings 
as the other ; both theſe loſe their 
Leaves wholly, and gain freih every 
Spring. - 7 

HeLLEBORINE major five Calce- 
olus Mariæ. The great wild Helle; 


bore, or our Ladys Slipper, The. 


greater of thele Sorts of wild, white 
* riſes up with one, two 
or more St 


high at the moſt, bearing broad 


green Leaves on each Side, one by 
one, ſomewhat like thoſe of the 


former white Hellebore, but ſmal - 
ler, and not ſo ribbed, and each 


compaſſing the Stalk at the lower 
End; at the Top of the Stalks 


ſtandeth ſometimes but one Flower, 
yet ſometimes two or three at the 
moſt , one above another, upon 
ſmall, ſhort Foot ſtalks, with a 
{mall Petal at the Foot of every 
one; each of theſe Flowers are of 
a long, oval Form, and hollow 


withal, eſpecially at the upper 8 


Part, the loyyer being round, and 


ſwelling like a Belly; at the hollow | 


Part there are {mall Pieces, _=_ 
Ears or Slippers, that at the firſt 
da cover that hollow Place, and 


after ſtand a Part one from another, 


all which are of a fine, pale yel- 
low Colour in all that IL have ſeen ; 
yet it is reported, that ſome are 
found of a browner Colour , or 
tending to purple ; there are like- 
wile four long, narrow, dark co- 
lourcd Leaves, at the ſetting on of 
the Flower unto the Stalk, where- 
in as it were the Flower at the firſt 
was encloſed ; the whole Flower is 
of a pretty ſweet Scent; the Seed is 
very ſmall, and like unto that of 
the Orchides or Satyrions, and 
contained in like Pods; the Rogt 
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alks, a Foot and half 
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is compoſed of a Number of Strings, 
interlacing themſelves one within 


another, lying within the upper 


Cruſt of the Earth, and not ſpread- 
ing deep, of a dark browniſh Co- 
lour. A Sort thereof hath been 
brought from the North Parts of 


America, differing only in being 


greater both in Stalks, Leaves and 
Flowers, which are not yellow but 
white, with reddiſh Stalks through 
the Bellies of them. | 
HEIITBORINE Minor flore albo. 
The ſmall wild Hellebere, with a 
white Flower. This ſmaller Helle- 
bore groweth up in the like Man- 
ner, and not much lower, bearing 
the like Leaves, but ſmaller, and 
of a white green Colour, like thole 
of Lilly Convallyz the Top of 
the Stalk hath many more Flowers, 
but leſſer, growing together Spike- 
Faſhion, with ſmall, ſhort Petals 
at the Stalk of every Flower, which 
conſiſteth of five ſmall, white Pe- 
tals, with a ſmall, cloſe Hood in 
the Middle, without any Scent at 
all: The Seed is alike, and fo are 
the Roots, but ſmaller. | 
HELLeBORINE minor flore pur- 
purante. The ſmall wild white Hel- 
lebore, with bluſh Flowers. The 
Leaves hereof are narrower than 
the laſt ; the Stalk and Flower are 
alike, but ſmaller, and of a pale 
purpliſh, or bluſh Colour. | 
HEIIEBORNE flore viridante. 
Wild \white Hellebore, with whitifh 
green Fliwers. This differeth not 
much from the laſt, but in the Co- 
lour of the Flower, which is green- 


iſh on the outſide, and ſomewhat * 
White within. 


HEIIRETOMNB flore atro rubente. 
Mild white Hellebore, with dark red 
Flowerss This wild Kind groweth 
ſomewhat bigger and higher, and 
with larger Leaves than any other 
of this ſmall wild Sort; the Flow- 
ers. likewiſe are more in Number, 
-and of a deep purple Colour, 
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HtTEBORINE anguſtifolia ſpiea- 
ta verſicolor. Fariable wild white 


 Hellebore. This allo riſeth fome- 


what high, having narrower Leaves 
on the vtalks, yet ribbed ſome- 
what like unto the Rib wort Plan- 
tain; the Stalk endeth in a long 
Spike of fine pur ple. coloured FloW - 
ers, in Faſhion like the reſt; but 


the opening Heads, with their La- 


bels, are white, (potted on the in- 
ſide with purplih >pots ; the Pe- 
tals and Roots are alike, 
HEILIEBORINE. See Elleborine, i. e. 
Calceolus Mariæ, or Ladies Slipper. 
HerLxme, from the Greek ii uy 
alfo Parietaria, which in Engliſh is 
called Paritary of the Wall, but 
more frequently Pellitory of the 
Wall, it growing generally upon 
the Sides of old Walls. This Plant 
1 am informed by the Reverend 
Dr. Bently, Maſter of Trinity Col- 
lege Cambridge, is an infallible 
Deſtroyer ot the Weule or Weevles 
in Corn, to de lain in Bunches here 
and there ina Grainary; it may 
eaſily be propagated by Seeds ſown 
as loon as they are ripe, in the 
Joints or Cletts of old Walls. 
HIN, or Matweed, is Spartum. 
HeriorxovwuM , humi tulum, 
ore minimo, ſemine magno. Its 
Root is about two Inches long, ne 
more than one Line thick, hairy, 
white, and puts forth ſome Stalks 
that creep wholly upon the Ground, 
the longeſt of which are above half 
a Foot, pale green, hairy, full of 
Branches, with Leaves almoſt oval, 
halt an Inch long, tour Lines broad, 
thole allo of a pale green, hairy, veim 
ed, and of the fame Texture with 
thoſe of the Wart wort, but ot a much 
ſowerer Taſte; they do not dimi- 


niſh towards the Top, except juſt 


at the Summits, where they are bat 
two or three Lines long. All the 
Branches end in an Ear like a Scot- 
pion's Tail, from an Inch to fifteers 
Lines long, laden with two Rows 
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of white Flowers, of the ſame Fi- 


gure of thoſe of the common Kind, 
but their Baſin is ſcarce half a Line 
broad; the Bottom of it is green- 
iſh, and the Rims cut into ten 
Points, five alternately bigger one 
than the other. The Piſtile is ac- 
companyed with four Embryo's, 
but uſually moſt of theſe Embryo's 
are abortive; and when the Flower 
is gone, you find nothing but one 
ſingle Seed, a Line and a half long, 
riſing out on one Side, flat on the 
other, pointed at one End, covered 
with a whitiſh Skin, under which 
is another, almoſt black, which co- 
vers a Sort of Cod full of white 
HeMEROCALL1S, . e. Martagon, 
which ſee. | 
__ Hemionaris, in Greek zpuoritis, 
and alſo oTayunoy, and Splenium, 
in Engliſh, Mules Fern, is ſomewhat 


like the Horſe-tongue, bearing Seeds 


on the back of its Leaves ; it de- 
lights in. ſhady, moiſt Places, a- 
mong Rocks, or upon | old Stone- 
Walls, where, when we have once 
Planted it, it will enereaſe · ſaſt e- 
nough; we may tranſplant it at 
any Time of the Year. There are 
Figures of ſeveral Kinds of it in 
Gerrard and Parkinſon. | 

HemionumgzsPhyllitis, which ſee. 
HML O cx, is Cicuta, which ſee. 

Heme, is Cannabis, which (ſee. 

HemP-TRBE, ., or Chaſt-tree, is 
Vitex, or Agnus Caſtus, which ſee. 

Water Heme, is Eupatorium, 
which ſee. 

HemMoenyLium, ig Unifolium. 
i HENBANE, is Hyoſcyamus, which 
ee. 1 

HENRTr, or Chickweed, zs Al- 
ſine, which ſee. 

Goad HENRY, or Mercury, 7s 
Mercurialis, which ſee. T7 
_ Hemxmicus Malus, is the Denta- 
ria of Matthiolus. 

Henxzicvs bonus, 3s Mercurias 
lis, which ſee. | 
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Hxraric A aquatica, 7s the Ra - 
nunculus aquaticus hepaticæ facie 
of Lobel, is a Plant common enough 
in ſtanding Waters, where it en- 
creaſes prodigiouſly, the whole 
Flant ſpreading it ſelf upon the 
Face of the Waters, and ſending 
down Strings, which take Root at 
the Bottom. This brings abun- 
dance of white Flowers all the 
Summer long, which make an a- 
greeavle Sew; we may tranſplant 
it any Time in the Summer to our 


Water-Tubs. | 


Hzyarica flore cœruleo ſimplici 
major. The great ſingle blue Hepa- 
tica, or noble Liver- wort. The Flow- 
ers of this Hepatica do ſpring up, 
blow open, and ſometimes ſhed and 
fall away, before any Leaves ap- 
pear or | ſpread open. The Roots 
are compoſed of a Buſh of blackiſh 
Strings ; from the ſeveral Heads or 
Buttons whereof, after the Flowers 


are riſen and blown, ariſe many 


freſh green Petals, each ſeverally 
ſtanding upon its Foct. ſtalk, fold- 
ed together, and ſomewhat brown 
and hairy at the firſt coming , 
which after are broad, and divided 
at the Edges into three Parts ; the 
Flowers likewiſe ſtand every one 
upon its own ſeveral Foot-ſtalk, 
ot the ſame Height with the Pe. 
tals for the moſt Part, which is a- 
bout four or five Fingers Breadth 


high, made of fix Petals moſt uſu- 


ally; but ſometimes it will have ſe · 
ven or eight, of a fair blue Colour, 
with many white Chives or Threds 
in the Middle, ſtanding about a 
middle green Head or Umbone, 
which after the Flower is fallen 
groweth greater, and ſheweth ma- 
ny ſmall Grains or Seeds ſet cloſe 
together (with three ſmall, green 
Petals com paſſing them underneath, 
as they did the Flower at the Bot- 
tom) very like the Head of Seed 
of main Crow Feet. | 
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Heraric A minor flore pallido 
cœruleo. The ſmall blue Hepatica. 
The Leaves of this Hepatica are 


ſmaller by the half than the for- 


mer, and grow more abundantly, 
or buſhing thick together; the 
Flowers (when it ſheweth them, 
for I have had the Plant half a 
Score Years, and yet never ſaw it 


bear Flower above once or twice) 


are of a pale or bleak, blue Co- 


lour, not ſo large as the Flowers of 


the former. 


Heearica flore purpureo. Pur- 


ple Hepatica, or noble Liverwort. 
This Hepatica is in all Things like 
unto the firſt, but only the Flow- 
ers are of a deep blue, tending to 
a Violet · purple; and therefore I 


ſhall not need to reiterate the for- 
mer Deſcription. 


HEPATIC A flore albo minor. The 
leſſer white Hepatica. I he Flowers 
of this Hepatica are wholly white, 
of the Bigneſs of the red or pur- 
ple, and the Petals ſomewhat 
{maller, and of a little whiter or 
Daler green Colour, elſe in all o- 
ther Things agreeing with the for- 
mer. 

HEPATrIcA alba magno flore. The 


great white Hepatica. There is no- 


other Difference herein from the 


laſt, but that the Flower being as 


white, is as large as the next. 
HEPATICA albida five argentea. 
Aſt- coloured, or Argentine Hepatica. 
Both the Leaves and the Flowers 
of this Hepatica, are larger than 
any of the former, except the laſt; 
the Flowers hereof, at the firſt o- 
pening, ſeemed to be of a bluſh, 
Aſh-colour, which do ſo abide three 


or four Days, decaying ſtill, until 


it turn almoſt white, having yet 
ſtill a Shew of that blath, Ath-co- 
lour in them, till the very laſt. 
HeyaTica alba ſtaminibus ru- 
bris. White He atica, with red 
Threds. There is no Difference be- 
tween this Hepatica, and the firſt 


HE 
white one, ſaving that the Threds 
in the Middle of the Fluwer, being 
white, as in the former, are tipt at 
the Ends with a pale reddiſh Co- 
lour, which add a great Beauty to 
'the Flowers. 

HEeyaTica flore rubro. Red He- 
patica, or noble Liverwort. The 
Leaves of this Hepatica are of a 
little browner red Colour, both at 
their frſt coming up, and after- 
wards, . ee in the Middle of 
the Leaf, . more than any of the 
former; the Flowers are in Form 
like unto the reſt, but of a bright 
bluſh, or pale red Colour, very 
pleaſant to behold, with white 
Threds or Chives in the Middle 
of them. | | 

Hzparica flore purpureo multi - 
plici five pleno. "The dauble pur- 
ple Hepatica. The double Hepa- 
tica is in all Things like unto the 
ſingle purple Kind, ſaving only 
that the Leaves are larger, and 
ſtand upon longer Foot; ſtalks, and 
that the Flowers are ſmall Buttons, 
but very thick of Petals, and as 
double as a Flower can be, like un- 
to the double whĩte Crow · Foot be- 
fore deſcribed, but not ſo big, of 2 
deep blue, or purple Colour, with- 
out any Threds or Head in the 
Middle, which fall away without 
giving any Seed. 

Heparica flore cœruleo pleno. 
The duble blue Hepatica. In the 
Colour of this Flower conſiſteth 
the chieteſt Difference from the 
laſt, except one may ſay it is a lit- 
tle leſs in the Bigneſs of the Flow- 
er, but not in Doubleneſs of 
Leaves. - | 

HPATORIUM, zs Eupatorium. 

Hers, or Haws, the Fruit of the 
Hawthorn, 

HevTapHYLLUM, is Tormentilla. 

HrracanTtra of Tabermontanaus, 
is Atractylis. 

HERACLEA Plinii, zs Lithoſper- 
mum. 


An 


| H E 

An HRB, is Herba, which ſee. 

HERBA, in Engliſh, an Herb, is 
a general Word, ſignifying any 
Plant which is of the loweſt Rank, 
ſo mean as Graſs; and although the 
Flower-Stalks, of ſome of thoſe 
which we call Herbs, will. ſome- 
times riſe to be two or three Foot 
high, yet they die every Year; 
an Herb never appears with any 
Branches but what come in the 


4 Flower-Stalk. 


HERBA aurea, or Herba Doria, 
in Engliſb, Dorias's Woundwort, is 
a Plant which is durable in a Gar- 
den; and though it isan Herb, yet 
the Flower-Stalk will ſometimes 
riſe above fix Foot high in a Sum- 
mer; it may be encreaſed by ſow- 
ing the Seeds in March, or divid- 
ing the Roots, either at that Time 
or in Autumn; but the Autumn is 
the beſt: We have a Figure of it 
in Gerrard. 

HERBA Benediaa, is Caryophyl- 
Tata, which ſee. 

Hers Robert, 7s Geranium Ro- 
bertianum. See Geranium. 

HRB Trinity, is Herba Trini- 
tatis, and Flos Trinitatis, and Vi- 
via Trinitatis. See Viola Trico- 

or, | 

Hexs Terrible, is Alypum Mon- 
tis ſeti. Ray. . . 

Hexs Chriſtopher, zs Chriſto- 
Phoriana. \ a 

Hexs Bennet or Avens, is Ca- 
ryophyllata. 

HERBA bona, 7s Verbena. 

; HERB-BANE, is Orobanche, which 
ee. 

Hers Frankinſence, 2s Libano- 
tis, which ſee. 

Hers Mimick, or Mocking 
Herb, is Herba Mimoſa, Herba 
Viva, Herba Senſitiva. See Eſ- 
chynomene. _ 

HERB True-Love, or Herb Pa- 

tis, or One Berry, is Herba Paris, 
| which ſee, | | 


* 


HE 


. Hznpa Cancri major, is Helio- 


tropium, which ſee. OY 
HRB Two-pence, or Money- 
Wort, is Nummularia, which ſee. 
Holy Herb, or Vervain Verbena, 
which fee. 24 
HERBA Caſta, zs Pæonia, which 


ſee. : 
HERBA Impia, is Gnaphalium, 


which ſee. | 
ö HERBA Lutea, 7s Luteola, which 
ee. TO 

HERBA Muralis, 7s Parietaria & 
Helxine, which ſee. 

HERBA Paris is called in Engliſh, 
Herb One-Berry, Herb True-Love, 
and Herb Paris, is a ſmall, but 
beautiful Plant of the Woods, grow- 
ing abundantly in thoſe Woods near 
Boxly in Kent. There is a tole- 
rable good Cut of it in Parkinſon; 
its ſingle Berry is ripe in May and 


June, and is then very black, by 
which we may raiſe young Plants, 


if we ſow the Seeds as ſoon as they 
are ripe, or in February; but the 
beſt Way is to encreaſe it from the 


Runners of the Roots, which may 


be taken off as ſoon as the Fruit is 
ripe, or in February; it delights 
in ſhady Places, and a light Soil. 

HRBA Perforata, zs Hyperi- 
cum, which ſee. 
HxRRA Clavellata, is Viola Tri- 
color, which ſee. _ 

HERBA Sancti Petri, is Balſa- 
mina Fæmina, which ſee. | 

HERBA Margarita, zs Bellis mi- 
nor, which ſee. 

HERBA Regina, i. e. Tabacco, 
which ſee. 

HERBA Tunica, i. e. Caryophyl- 
lus and Armarius. 


HERBA Trinitatis, is Viola Tri - 


color, which ſee. | 
HERBA Venti Tragi, is Pulſa- 
tilla & Anemone. : 

HexBa Vulneraria Tragi, 7s Bu-; 
plerum, which ſee, 


HrHuo- 
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HERNMODAC TIE, is Hermodac- 
cy lus. „ ee | 
 |HermopactyLys, Off. in Eng- 
liſh, Hermodadile, is the Root of a 
lant, ſuppoſed by ſome to be the 
Root of a Colchicum, or of a Dens 
Caninus, or of a Tuberous Iris, or 
elſe of a Cyclamen; but I have no 
certain Knowledge what it is. Par. 
kinſon ſpeaking ot this Root, is ve- 
ry merry upon the Phyſicians and 
Apothecaries of his Time, who 
would uſe a Drug that they knew 
nothing of; he calls this one of the 
unknown Drugs, which, he- ſays, 
was the Shame of the Phyſicians 
then; and in all Ages and Coun- 
tries who put off the Enquiry to 
the Apothecaries, and the Apothe- 
earies to the Merchants that im- 
port them, and the Merchants take 
no Care to know what they are, 
and ſo theſe Things remain un- 
known. And truly, when ſuch 
Roots come to us cut in Pieces and 
mangled, we may ſuppoſe that o- 
ther Roots may P c ut like them, 
which may be of a contrary Na- 
ture, though in all outward Ap- 
pearance they ſhew to be the ſame; 
but when the Life of Mankind is 
concerned, and depends upon ſuch 
Uncertainties, there mult be great 
Danger; however, we are happy 
that it is not ſo in our Days, when 
every Phyſician knows ſo well eve- 
ry Ingredient he preſcribes. 
HERXIARIA, Off. and alſo Mil- 
legrana major, in Engliſh, Rupture- 
wort, is a very low Plant, and is 
only raiſed from Seed ſown as ſoon 
as it is ripe, only ſtrewed upon 
the Ground, and trod in ; and the 
Land muſt be ſandy. There is a 
Cut of it in Parkinſon- - 
HxsPERIS, is Viola Matronalis, 
Which ſee, Eh a : 


Higiscus, 3s Althza Vulgaris. 


See Althæa. 
Hizzacium, Off. is called in 
Greek, j:exxioy, from itggt, which 
Jen, | | 


er Husks, Wherein the yellow Flow- 
5 | Ce en. 


HI. 


is Accipiter, an Hawk, being, as 


is ſuppoſed, of ſome Uſe to that 


Bird. This is a large Family of 
Plants, ſome of which make an 
agreeable Shew in a Garden, Their 
Flowers are all ſhaped like the 
Dandelion, and ſo they are all raiſed 
from Seeds ſown in March, or as 
ſoon as they are ripe. | 

HIER Aac1v M majus Sonchites. 
Great Hawkweed, with Som- thiſtle 
Teaves. This great Hawk weed 
hath many, large, hairy Leaves ly- 


ing on the Ground, much rent on 


the Sides into ſeveral Gaſhes and 
Jags, ſome what like unto Dande- 
lion, but with greater Parts, more 
like unto thoſe of the ſmooth Sow- 
thiſtle; ſrom among which riſeth 
a hollow, rough Stalk, two, or 
ſometimes three Foot high, branch- 
ed from the Middle, upwards, 
whereon are ſet at eyery Joint 
where it brancheth, longer Leaves, 


little or nothing rent, or cut in, 
bearing at their Tops many pale, 


yellow Flowers, conſiſting of ma- 
ny ſmall , narrow Petals, broad- 
Pointed, and nicked in at the Ends, 
{et in a double Row, the outermoſt 
being larger. than the inner, which 
Form moſt of the Hawkweeds do 
hold in all the Sorts, which turn 
into Down, and with the ſmall, 
browniſh Seed, is blown away with 
the Wind. The Root is long, and 


ſomewhat great, with many ſmall 


Fibres thereat ; the whole is full of 
bitter Milk. 

HizzacrwuM majus Creticum. 
Great Candy Hawkweed. This 
Candy Hawkweed hath the firſt 
Leaves little, or nothing dented, 
but ſamewhat like Endive , yet 
thoſe that follow are cut in on the 
Sides, not ſo much as the Sow- 


thiſtle, elſe not much unlike, which 


are more tender, yet larger than 
the former, as the Stalks are like- 
wile, bearing onthe Branches great- 
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ers grow; Which paſs into Down, 
| pul rough, crooked Seed lying 
therein, and are both diſperſed by 
the Wind; the whole Plant is 
bitter, and periſneth at the firit 

Approach: ol Winter, being but 
annual, and to be new fown every 
Y ear. ih an a 4 8 4 

Hrirzacium magnum Hiſpani- 
eum, Great Spanith Hawktweed. 
This Spaniſb Hawkweed hath a 
round, hoflow-creſted Stalk, ſome - 
what haity, about à Cubit high, 
or more, Mhoſe bottom Leaves are 
long and large, like Dandelion, 
very much cut in, and hairy on the 
Edzes; each being about a Foot 
in Length, and an Inch and a half 
in Breadth'z thoſe on the Stalks 
are divided at the Bottom into two 
Parts, like Bars, compaſſing them 
about; as they grow higher, they 
are leſs Jagged, and the higheſt a 
little waved only at the Edges; 
at the Top of the Stalk groweth a 
double Flower, like the Dande- 


non, and of the ſame Bigneſs, but 
of a paler yellow Colour, which 


paſſethinto Down as the reſt do. 
Hirzxacium aſperum foliis & 
Horibus Dentis Leonis bulboſi. Bul- 
bed Dandelion -like Hawkweed. 
The rough Leaves of this Hawk- 
weed, that lie upon the Ground 
are much cut in on the Edges, like 
unto. thoſe of the bulbed Dande- 
lion, each Rent looking downward 
to the Bottom of the Leaf; a- 
mong which riſe up hairy, bare 
Stalks, bearing a large Dandelion- 
like yellow Flower, which turneth 
into Down, and is carried away 
with the Wind; the Root is ſome- 
what great and long, with ſome 
Fibres therea t 


Hitrx aciv nm. Dentis Leonis folio 


aſperum.' Rough - Dandelion-like 
Hawl weed. This ſmall Hawkweed 
Hath ſeveral long and narrow, hairy 
Leaves, reddiſh at the Bottom, next 
*#he Root, deeply waved or torn on 


* 
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the Edges, being about two Inches 


long; from which riſe one, two, 
or more, naked :Stalks, rough or 
hairy, bearing each of them a dou- 
ble yellow Flower, like unto the 
Hawkweed, paſſing into Down; 
the Roat is ſmall, fomewhat like a 
Finger, with a few Eibres hang - 
_ Hizzacrum minus glabrum. 
Small Hawkmeed, with ſmooth ſhin- 
ing Leaves. This: little Hawk- 
weed riſeth a; little above a Span 
high, with ſmooth, freſh, green 
Stalks, branched forth into others; 
ſet with few, but ſmooth, ſhining 
green Leaves, long and narrow, 
being a little torn - on the Edges; 
compaſling the Stalks at the Bot- 
tom, and eared at the third; the 
Flowers that grow at the Tops, 


are of a fair Gold yellow Colour, 


leffer than any other Hawkweed, 
each ſtanding on a Foot-ſtalk about 
an Inch long, which. as the reſt, 
do paſs away with the Wind; the 
Root is ſmall; long and whitiſh, 

_ Hisraciva hirſutum tere um- 
bellatum. Small Hawkweed, with 
Uunbel- lile Flowers, This ©. ſmall 
Hawkweed hath five or fix ſmall 
Leaves lying upon the Ground, 
waved or cut on the Edges, like 
unto the common Hawkweed, hay- 
ing a ſoft Down like Hairs on the 
upper Side of the Leaves, and 
ſmooth, without Hairs underneath, 
full of a bitter Milk; from among 
which riſe up. ſlender, hairy 
Stalks, about a Foot high, bearing 
at the Top ſeveral ſmall Flowers, 
ſet together as it were in a Tuſt 
or Umbel, of a: Gold yellow Co- 
1our,. like in Form unto others, 
as alſo in the downy Heads; the 
Root liveth 1 being com- 


poſed of many ſmall, white Strings, 
.which ſhooteth forth and ſpread- 
eth it ſelf allo into many Heads 
above Ground, which . 
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forth Branches, rooting Alſo in the 
Ground as they lie, | | 
* Hizxacivm: longius radicat um. 


Lo rooted Hawtweed. The Leayes 


of this Hawkweed, that lie upon 
the Ground, are long and narrow, 


much torn and jagged on the Edges, 
ſomewhat like A Dandelion, but 


cut into many ſhoxt, round point- 
ed Pieces. and of a dark green 
Colour; the Stalks that riſe from 
among the Leaves, are ſmooth and 
blackiſh, ſcarce a Foot high, bare, 
or without Leayes unto the Tops, 
but at the upper Joint; from 
whence ſpring many Flowers, each 
ſtanding on a long Foot-ſtalk, which 
are yellow, like unto other Hawk- 
weeds, and turn into Down as 
they do; the Root is white, ſmall 
= long, running down as deep 
into the Ground, ſaith Lobel, as 
the Stalk is high; thoſe which I 
and many others have taken for it, 
have more and ſhorter Roots. 
Hier acivm dentis leonis folio ob: 
tuſo minus flore magno. Small 
Dandelion Hawkweed, with round 
pointed Leaves, This ſmall Hawk- 
weed hath fix or ſeven rough, 
thick Leaves lying on the Ground, 
about two Inches long, and half an 
Inch broad, round-pointed, and 


| Jagged about the Edges, after the 


aſhion of the former, but not 
with ſuch deep Jags 3 among which 
riſe a bare, hollow, ſmooth Stalk, 
whereon is ſet a large, pale yellow 
Flower, which turneth into Down; 
the Root is ſmall and fibrous. 

HixRACIUxN tomentoſum Hiſpa- 
nicum. Spaniſh woolly Hawkweed. 
This Hawkweed hath ſeyeral hoa- 
ry, ſoſt, woolly Leaves, lying on 
the Ground, cut in on the Sides 
like Dandelion, every one ſtanding 
upon a ſmall Foot-ſtalk, bein 
three or four Inches long, and half 
in Inch broad; the Stalk is hoary 
ikewiſe, and branched, about-a 


Span high, having ſmall Leaves 


Feaves, lying on the Ground, blunt - 


11 | 
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at the Tops ſtand very yellow 
Flowers, my ſhort Foortalks, 
ſhooting out of very hoary Husks, 
pointed at the Brims with many 
Points; the Root is white on the 
 Hipracivn dentis leonis folio 
florib s parvis. Dandelion Hawk» 
weed, with ſmall Fc wers. The 
Root hereof is ſmall, white, wood- 
dy and fibrous; the Stalk is round, 


a Foot high, and ſomewhat hoary 


at the Bottom, whereon grow 2 
few rough Leaves, bitten in as it 
were about the Edges, about three 
Inches long ang | half an Inch 
broad, having but few Leaves 
thereon, and thoſe about the Mid- 
dle, which are but only dented, 
and compaſs it at the Bottom, 
bearing many very ſmall yellow 
Flowers together, upon very ſhort 
Stalks at the Tops thereof. 5 
HIERAcIu dentis leonis folio 
bulboſum. Aſpbodil rected Hawk- 
weed, This Hawkweed hath for 
the Root, a few. long Clogs, like 
the Aſphodil Root; the Stalk that 
riſeth from thenee is a Cubit high, 
bare of Leaves from the Bottom 
to the Middle, ſmooth and creſted, 


about the Middle ſeparated into 


one or two Branches, of a Foot 
long a- piece; each whereof ſuſ- 
taineth a ſmall yellow Flower, like 
the others of this Kind, which 
Teck away in like manner; the 

eaves that lie upon the Ground, 
are rough on the upper Side, and 
ſmooth, with a certain Woollineſs 
underneath, cut or torn on the 
Edges, very like unto Dandelion, 
being about three Inches long, and 
one broad. | 

Hitzkacivm medio nigrum Bœ- 
ticum majus. The greater black 
ſpotted Hawkweed of Spain. This 
hath four or fiye imall, long and 
narrow, ſmooth, whitiſh green 
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ry deep, the middle Rib being 
Whitiſn all the Length thereof; 
from theſe ſpringeth up uſually but 
one ſmall, ſtiff, whitiſh green 
pal Pr branched into ſeve- 


ral Parts, about a Foot and a half 


high, with a- few ſmaller Leaves 
thereon at the Joints; the Flow- 
ers grow at the Tops, and from 
the joints; of the Branches, thick, 
and very double, but one on a 
Head ute lies a ſmall Hau k- 
weed; of a very pale yellow Co- 
lour, with a blackiſh, purple Spot 
in the Middle, which turn 
into very ſhort Down, that 
With tlie ſmall brown Seed flieth 
away; the Root is ſhort and wood- 
dy, periſhing eyery Year that it 
OOO YO ĩᷣͤ K» 
HitracivM medio nigrum Bœ- 
ticum minus. The _ ſmaller black 
Ipetted Hawkmeed of Spain. This 
is altogether like the laſt, both in 
Stalks, Leaves and Flowers, with 
the like; purple Spot in the Mid- 
dle, but they are in every Part 
three Times imaller. A Det 
— Hrzxacwm, aſperum, Hypochæ- 
Tis five Porcellia dictum. Swines 
Hawkweed, with rough Leaves. 
1 his ſmall Hawkweed (rather than 


Succory, as Gerrard calleth it, and 


his Corre&or ſo letteth it pals) 
| hath ſeyeral ſomewhat long and 
Tough Leaves, lying on the round, 
ſmaller at the Bottom, and broader 
towards the End, uneyenly wavetl 
at the Edges ;. the Stalks are ſome- 
what rough, ſlender, and bare of 
Leaves, branching into many long 
Stalks, about half a Foot high, 
bearing every one a large yellow 
Flower, like unto Hawkweed the 
Root is ſmall. and long There is 
another of this Sort, whole Leaves 
are ſmooth and narrow, ,differing 
little in any Thing elſeQ. 
_ Hrezaciua Cluſii, Hyoſeris Ta- 
dermontani & Gerrardi, Cluſius 
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his leaſt Hawkweed, This ſmall 
Hawkweed of Claſus hath ſeveral 
ſmal] Leaves upon the Ground, 
ſomewhat like unto Dayſie Leaves, 
but longer, and unevenly dented or 
waved about the "Edges ; from 
whence riſeth up a. Stalk or two, 
or ſometimes more, half a Foot 
high, naked, hollow, and reddiſh 
at the Bottom, and 
branched towards the Top, reddiſh 
allo at the Joints, which grow big- 
ger above than they are below, 
cuntrary- herein to all, or moſt o- 
ther Plants, bearing on each of 
them a ſmall yellow Flower, like 
others, turning into Down, that is 


blown away as the reſt. Clufius 


maketh mention of another Sort 
hereof, that was brought him byGu- 
lietmus de Mera, a Phyſician, whoſe 
Flowers paſſed not into Down; 
but the Seed: being long. and ſome- 


what blackiſh, did ſtill abide in 


o | 

 Hizracivm paryum Creticum: 
Small Hawkweed of Candy. This 
Candy Hawkweed, being another 


Sort of the laſt deſcribed, hath ſeve- 


ra! Leaves ſpread upon the Ground, 
naler at the Bottom, and grow- 
ing broader at the Ends, cut in 
with a deep Cut or two where it 
is broadeſt, and all tlie reſt of the 
Edges unevenly waved, the mid- 
dle Rib being reddiſh'; from among 
which riſe two or three ſlender, 


bare Stalks, about a Foot high, 


branching forth into ,two Parts, 
with a imaller Leaf at the Joints, 
more divided than any below, bear- 
ing on each of them a larger Flow- 
er than anſwereth well the Propor- 
tion of the Plant, in Form like o- 
ther Hawkweeds, but white on 
the upper Side, and :of a Bluſh 
colour underneath ;./ the Root is 
long and ſmall, with {ome Fibres 
—n—_——_ ĩ ͤ ß 

- Hizracrum niaximum aſperſum 
Chondrillz folio, The greateſt Gum 
„ ns i nd Te Be - 1 oy 
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Succom . like Hawkweed, 
Hawkweed hath a great, round, 
rough, ſtreaked Stalk, bigger in 
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one Place than another, almoſt 
three Foot high, branched towards 
the Top into ſhort Branches, with 
great long Leaves ſet thereon, one 
above another, much torn in on; 


both Sides, to the middle Rib 


almoſt, about three Inches long, 
very hairy and rough in hand- 
ling; the Flowers are great and 
yellow, like unto other Hawk- 
Wes. LF mts 2 
HIEAACTIu foliis & facie Chon. 


thers are. 7 44. | Tay 
'_ Hiexacium Chondrille folio 
glabrum. Deep jagged Hawkweed. 
This Hawkweed differeth not much 


from the laſt, but that the Leaves 


hereof are ſniooth, very much and 
deeply gaſhed, even to the middle 
Rib, each Jag being ſmall, narrow, 
and pointed ; the Stalks and Flow- 
ers, Ce. are like thereunto. 


HikRAGiuu minus præmorſa ra- 


dice. dall Homkweed, with bit- 
ten Roots, The Leaves of this 


Hawkweed are many that lie next 


the Ground, ſomewhat long and 


Darrow, cut in;on, the Edges, into 
d. 


{mall an 


ſhort- pointed Gaſhes; 


the Stalks are. ſmall, and grow 
fearce. to be 4 Foot | high, parted 
into few, Branches, with ſome 


* 


Leaves here and there upon them, 


that have no Diviſion on the Side; 


zt the Tops whereof ſtand the 
Flowers much ſeparated aſunder, 


each upon a long Stalk, and do 


J. This great 


H I 
conſiſt of fewer Leaves, and leſs 
double, of a Gold yellow Colour, 
which turn into Down, Oc. The 
Root is made of many Strings, 
like a Plantain Root, but the miad le 
moſt, that is greateſt, is ſhort, as if 
it had been of the Devil's Bit; the 
whole Plant, and every Part there- 
of, is very bitter, rather more than 
any other. i 
HikRaclum intubaceum flore 
luteo. Tellow, Garden,” Succory- 
like Hawłweed. This Kind of e ue- 
cory Hawkweed riſeth up with a 
ſlender, ſmooth Stalk, about a Foot 


high, ſomewhat leaning down 


wards, ſpread into many Branches, 
at the Foot, where grow ſmooth, 
long, dark, green Leaves, about 
four Inches in Length, and one and 
a half in Breadth, the Stalk and 
Branches being about an Hand's 
Breadth bare towards the Tops, 
where each of them'carriethra yet: 
tow Flower, of a middle Size, 
which turns into Down, and is 
carried away at the Will of the 
FFF. ̃ K 

Hixk Acrux intubaceum flore 
magno albido medio luteo., « White 
Garden Succory-like Hawkweed. I his 
other Hawkweed is very like unto 
the former, but that the Leaves ard 
larger and broader; and more cut 
in or jagged on the Sides; the 
Flowers are whitih, and more 
yellow in the Middle, and ſome- 
what reddiſh underneath. 

_ Hirkacium intubaceum flore 
carneos Bluſh, Garden, Suttcry- 
Ilke Hawkweed, The Bluſh Hawk- 
weed hath ſeveral long, and ſome- 
what narraw, rough Leaves, lying 
next the Ground, very much torn 
in on the Edges; trom among 
which riſe five or ſix, or more, 
fender, ſhort, brown, and hairy 
Stalks, about a Foot high, or more, 
ſpregding a Branch or two, with 
leffer divided Leaves thereon up to 
tn : . 2 RCCL th: 


Opium lie Scent, b 


n 
Ge" Tops, where oy are ſeveral 
large Flowers, conſiſting of two 
er three Rows of Petals, of a deep 
Bluſh- Colour of ſomewhat ſtrong, 
d- pointed, 


* 4 + 


molt Row being "larger than the 
inner, ſtanding... in rough, icaly 
Husks, wherein, afterwards, the, 
gender, long, brown Seed, 8 FOI: 
ined, which lying among muc 
= n, are carried away together 
wich the Wind; the Root is com- 
poſed of a downright String, with 
ether Fibres thereat, which periſh- 
eth after the Seed tim. 
HiEn Acrux folio Hedypnoidis. 
Tellow Succory- like Hawłweed. This 
Hawkweed hath a few Leaves next 
the Ground, ſomewhat long and 


narrow, waved, or unevenly dent- 


ed about the Edges, in ſome more, 
- j , - * a * 

in others leſs, an Le hairy 
withal, yet planted, in Gardens, 
hath little or none at all; it ſend. 


eth forth à great many ſlender 
4 ſet dif. 


Stalks, with a few Leaves ſet dif 
perſedly upon them, ſmaller than 
thoſe below, and branching at the 
2 ; whereat ſtand ſeveral green, 
caly Husks, with yellow Flowers 
in them, hanging down their Heads 
before they are blown; wherein 
grow crooked Seed, lying in the 
= and are ſcattered where it 


pleaſeth the Wind; the Root is 


Jong and white, with ſome. ſmall 
* Fibres faſtened thereunto 
HIERACIUx falcatum five ſtella- 
tum. Star tlike Hawlweed. The 
lower Leaves of this Hawk weed 
are ſomewhat long and narrow, 
with but three or four Dents on the 


Sides, ending in a Point; 115 ; 
: 92 


Stalks are branched. from the mid- 
dle upwards, and at every Joint a 

af undef ity hearing as the Joints 
and Tops, ſeveral pale, yellow, 
ſmall Elowers, which, turn into 
Heads of ſeyeral crooked, Sced-like, 
(mall, round. and hard Horns or 


and a half broad, of a 


wege ſet almoſt round, and Star- 
aſhion, ſome of the Seeds being 
longer by half than others; the 
Root is milky, ſmall and ſtringy, 
| C AC periſhing every Year after Seed 
and nicked at the Ends, the outer- time Ie DOS | 


| Huntacrom fikatum barbatum: 


Herb Impious- like 'Huwkweed. This 
ng Hawkweed: (not that it 
hath any hartfut Quality therein 
but hecauſe the fide Branches riſe 


higher chan che Middlemoſt, like 


the Herb Impia, or 1mpious Cot- 
tonweed) hath tlie lower Leaves of 
two or three Inches long, and one 

| | ark green 
Colour, and with but few Deuts 


on the Edges ; the Stalks are ſmall, 


not a. Foot high, bearing but few 
Leaves on them, and at the Tops 
one ſinall Flower, of a pale yel- 
low Colour, ſomewhat brown in 
the Middle, compaſſed about with 
ſeveral rough Horns, which grow 
hairy or beardel, and ſharp-point- 
ed when. they are ripe ; from the 
Bottom of this Head: riſeth one, 
and ſometimes two ſmall Branches, 
about four Inches long, with very 
narrow, green Leaves let on them, 
and a Flower at the Top, made after 
the lame Manner, and having ſome- 
times a {mall Branch or two riſing 
from the Head thereof, in like 
manner as the other.. 
 Hreraciua minimum (five ma- 
rinum falcatum. The little Sa 
Hawkweed. This little Hawkweed 
riſeth not above half a Foot high, 
and from &* ſmall,” long, reddiſh 
Root, ſendihg forth 'fmall, Thred- 
like Stalks, ſpreading into Branches, 
bearing ver 4 ſmall, pale yellow 
Flowers, which are compaſſed a- 
bout with ſuch like crocked Horns, 
ſharp· pointed as ate in the laſt; the 
Petals at the Bottom are as ſinall 
and narrow as they, but a little 
more dented about the Edges. ' 
Hissacivx montanumlatifolium 
Zlabrum majus. Great / mooth 128. 
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tain Hawkwerd. This Mountain 
Hawkweed hath ſeveral fair, great 


Leaves, ſomewhat narrow at the 


lower Ends, and broader to the 
Middle, and ending in a Point, 


unevenly dented or waved about 


the Edges, and compaſſing the 
Stalks as they riſe up, which branch · 
ing themſelves, bear three or four 
Flowers, as it were in an Umbel 
together, which ſeldom appear o- 
pen; but wheh they do, they are 
yellow, like unto the others, paſ- 
ding into Down, and then into the 
Wind, as others do. = S 
_ Hizkacivm: montanum latife- 
lium glabrum minus. Small, ſmooth 
Mountain Hawłween. This other 
Mountain Hawkweed hath its 
Leaves and Flowers, in all Things 


like the laſt, but ſlualler, and the 
whole Plant lower and lefler 3 in g 


ther Things it doth not differ. 
HIER ACI NM Alpinum pumilam 
Chondrille foo. Small Moun- 
tain. Hawbweed, with Gum Suc cor) 
Leaves. - This ſmall Hawkweed 
hath a few Leaves next the Ground, 


about four Inches long, of a pale 


green'Colour, and ſcarcely dented 
or divided on the Edges at all, eve- 
ry one upon a long Foot-ſtalk ; but 
thoſe that grow up higher, are of 
an Inch long a-ptece upon the 
Stalk, which is not above an 
Hand's Breadth high, and divided 
at the Top into two or three ſmall 
Branches, bearing every one a rea- 
ſonable large, yellow Flower, like 
the others, and are more divided 
on the Edges, like unto the Leaves 
of Garden Succory; the Root is 
ſmall, blackiſh without, white with- 
in, and abiding after Seed-time. 
 Hizxaciom Alpinum anguſtiſo- 
lium. The narroweſt Mountain 
Hawkwerd. From the Root of 
this Hawkweed, which is reddiſh, 
and * ſomewhat. wooddy, ſpring 
forth Teyeral very long and nar- 
row, Graſt like Leaves, being a- 


lium. 


| HK i 
bout an Hand's Breadth lang 
{mooth, and of a dark green Co- 
lour; among which rileth up a 
ſmooth, round, ſtreaked Stalk, a- 
bout a Foot high, or more, bear- 
ing a few ſmall and ſhort Leaves 
thereon, and divided from the 
Middle upward, into man) Branch- 
es, having on each of them a {mall 
yellow Flower, whick © pals into 
Down, and then into the Wind. 

HrERACTUM Tragopogonis folio, 
Goat's . bard Hawtweed. This 
Mountain Hawkweed hath for its 
Root ſeveral white Strings, iſluing 
from a ſmall, blackiſh- Noot, and 
from it ſendeth forth ſeveral long 
and narrow Leaves, Ike unto hos 
of the Goat's-beard, each of them 
of a Finger's Length, guttered all 
the Length, of a Neyith green Co- 
lour, giving a bitter Milk, as o- 
thers do; from among Which riſeth 
a ſmall, tender Stalk! not a Foot 


hi h, with ſome few Leaves ſparſ- 


edly ſet thereon, ſmaller' than the 
others, divided into fort Branches, 
bearing ſmall, yellow'Plowers, like 
the others, out of ſcaly, green 
Husks, paſſing into Down, that 

when it is ripe, Is with the ſinall 
Seed carried away with the Wind. 

. HirraciuM montanum Rapiſo- 
Turnip leafed Hawłkweed 
This Hawkweed ſendeth forth a 
few . Leaves, ſtanding upon long, 
and rough, reddiſh Foat-talks, next 
the Ground, ſome what like unta 


Turnip Leaves, being rough, and 


torn very much in on the Sides, 
into round pointed Tags z amon 
which riſeth up a rough; reddiſh, 
ſtreaked Stalk, more than a Cubit 
high, with one or two ſmall, ſhort 
Leaves thereon, divided toward 
the Top into many ſmall Branches, 
on Every one whereof ſtandeth ons 
Flower for the moſt part, or ſome- 
times two, of a mean ' Bigneſs, 
and yellow, which turn into Down 
4 the reſt; the Root is ſome what 
ec 4 Jong 


2 HI 
long and ſtringy, of a reddiſh yel - 
low Colour. n 

HiERACI Uu montanum foliis den- 
tatis lore magno. Dented Hawk- 
weed, The Leayes of this Hawk - 
weed lie for the moſt part all on the 
Ground, being four or five Inches 
long, and ang broad, a little Wool- 
ly, and finely dented about the 
Edges, of a fad green Colour; the 
Stalk, that, riſeth up to be a Foot 
high, is in a manner bare of Leaves, 
rough and hollow, bearing one 
reaſonable large, deep, yellow Flow. 


er at the Top, ſtanding in a fine 


eee 
n 
HignAciumn ramoſum dos 

3 


* 


ore. Great flowered Hawkmeed 

his large Hawkweed hath a round, 
rough Stalk, two Cubits high, 
parted into many Branches, on 
every one whereof ſtandeth a large 
Gold yellow Flower, like unto 
Dandelion; the Leaves are an 
Hand's-Breadth long, and three 
Inches broad, with a great Rib in 
the Middle, and many Veins run- 


ning through it, of a pale green 


Colour, and ſomewhat rough, way- 
ed about the Edges, and ſet there- 
about with ſmall Hairs, and many 
Veins running from it. 
HiERAccIuN Alpinum non laci- 
niatum flore | fulco, Mountain 
Hawkweed, with dark red Flowers, 
This Mountain Hawkweed riſeth 
up with an hairy Stalk two Foot 
bigh, bare of Leaves from the Mid. 
dle upwards, and with a few hairy, 
dark green Leaves at the Bottom, 
an Hand's Breadth long, and three 
Inches broad, pointed at the Ends, 
and with a little Freeſe about the 
Edges; the Flowers are of a red 
Colour, ſet; many together, which, 
being ripe, are turned into Down, 
and with the Seed are blown away. 
Hunaciux pumilum Alpinum 
præmorſa radice. , Dwarf Mountain 
Hamkweede. This dwarf Mountain 


H 1 
» LA 


Hawkweed hath a ſhort, blackifh 


Root, bitten as it were half 


off, with ſome other Strings ſet 


thereat likewiſe, ſending forth ma- 
ny hairy, long Leaves, about three 
or four Inches long, and half an 
Inch broad, with long Foot-ſtalks 
under them, cut in on the Edges 
in three or four Places on each 
Side; among which riſe up ſeveral 
hairy, ſlender Stalks, not above an 
Hand's-Breadth high, without any 
Leaf thereon, except it be one or 
two at the moſt, bearingone Flower 
a-piece, of a pale yellow Colour. 
_ There is ſomewhat of Variety 
obſeryed in this Sort, one bearing 
20 and rounder Leaves, with. 
out any Foot: ſtalks under them; 
another that hath the Stalk branch 
ed forth ſeverally. M 
1 montanum lanugino- 
um laciniatum parvo flore. Moun- 
tain woolly Hawłweed. This Moun- 
tain woolly Hawkweed hath from 


a long, dark, red Root, many thick, 


woolly, long Leaves, of a dark 
green Colour, as it were ſpotted, 
and deeply torn in on the Edges, 
about three Inches long, and one 
and a half broad, yet ſome nar- 
rower, each of them upon a Foot- 
ſtalk; among which riſeth up a 
ſmall, ſoft Stalk, of an Hand's- 
Breadth high, bearing a few ſmall, 
yellow Flowers at the Tops. 

- Hizsractum Alpinum pumilum 
lanuginoſum.. Small Mountain 
woolly Hawkweed. This is ſmaller 


than the laſt, and hath more hairy | 


or woolly Leaves, of à Finger's 
ngth, and balf the Breadth ; the 
talk is about four. Inches long, 
bearing a yellow Flower, like unto 
the reſt; the Root is thick, and 
hath blackiſh Strings. £ 
 FUERACIUM montanum hirſutum 
minus. Small hairy Hawkweed. This 
ſmall Hawkweed hath a few ſmall 
Leaves, about an Inch long, and 
ſomewhat hairy, cut in or waved 
| | on 
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on the Edges; the Stalk is without 


Branch or Leaf, or ſeldem any ap- 
pearing (and ſometime by the A- 
bundance of Nouriſhment it receiy· 
eth, growing bigger in the Mid- 
dle) bearing a imall, pale yellow 


Flower, like unto a Sewthiſtle, 


and with ſuch a green Husk under 
it. HE UNIT AUBSTTT- 2. 
_ Hirxacwwn Alpinum latifolium 


villoſum magno flore. Broad Leaf- 


d Mountain Hawkweed, with, large 
—v This broad leafed Hawk - 
weed hath the lower Leaves long, 
and ſome what narrow, covered 
with a long, hairy Down, almoſt 
boary; but thoſe that grow u 

higher upon the hairy Stalk, whic 

is about à Foot high, are ſomewhat 
ſhorter, but three Times broader 
than they, pointed, at the Ends, 


and lets hairy; the Stalk is hranch- 


ed into two or three Parts, every 
one bearing one Flower uſually, 
yet ſometimes two or three, out 
of woolly, Husks, of the Form 
and. Colour of other Hawk- 
weeds. | 8 

_ Hieracivn montanum dentis le- 
onis folio incano. Mountain hoary 
Dandelion. lie Hawkweed. The 
Roots of this Hawkweed lie long- 
wiſe under Ground, with ſeveral Fi- 
bres ſhooting downwards, and ſend- 
ing ſeveral heads of Leaves upwards, 


which are not all of an equal Length 


nor Breadth, with a great or thick 
middle Rib, covered over with a 
ſoft hairy Down or Cotton; the 


lower: Part of them being narrow, 


2nd much torn in on the Sides, and 
the upper Part broader, and only 
dented; from among which riſe 
two or three Stalks of a Foot long, 
without any Leaves, and bearing 
one large Flower at the Top, of a 
deeper yellow Colour than in ma- 
ny others. 5 a 

| Hizxacwum Britannicum Cluſii 
conyzæ folio. Fleabane-like , Hawk- 
weed, This Hawkweed rifeth up 


11 
with round, ſtreaked, reddiſh, green 
Stalks, half a Yard high, ter with 
ſomewhat large, rough Leaves, 
like unto thoſe of Fleabane, with« 
out Order, but not ſo flat or thick, 


and dented about the Edges, com- 


paſſing them at the Bottom, and 
pointed at the Ends; the Flowers 
are yellow, like other Hawkweeds, 


ſet in hairy Husks, upon long Foot- 


ſtalks, which turn into Down, and 
with the whitiſh long Seed is blown 


away with the Wind; the Root is 
compoſed of many blackith Strings; 


which periſh-not, but abide many 
aan 11 80 


Hinaciunt montanum anguſti- 


folium ſive ſextum Cluſii. Clu- 


ſius his. narrow leafed Mountain 
Hawkmeed. The narrow leafed 
Mountain Hawkweed of Cluſius 
yieldeth from the long and thick, 
blackiſh Root, ſeveral Heads of 
long and narrow, ſharp-pointed 
Leaves, ſomewhat hoary upon the 
green; from among the Leaves of 
every Head, ſtart up naked, hard 
Sealks, about half a Foot long, 
bearing one large yellow Flower at 
the Top, like unto others, and fly- 
ing away in Down in the ſame man- 
E | 


This Kind is found to vary 


ſometimes, having the Leaves a lit- 


tle waved about the Edges, and 
ſomerimes leſs hoary, and of a dark 
green Colour. | 1 

HikRAcCIux latifolium Pannoni- 
cum tive primum Cluſii. Broad- 
leafed Hawkweed of Hungary. This 
Hawkweed of Hungary hath ſeve- 
ral large, hoary Leaves, lying next 
the Ground, ſometimes a little 
waved or torn on the Edges, ſome- 
times with black Spots on them 
among .which riſeth up an hairy 
Stalk, with very few Leaves there. 
on, parted at the Top into two or 
three other Branches, with every 
of them a large yellow Flower, 
like the great Hawkweeds, 
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Unto this Rank or Order, is alſo 


to be referred the Bugloſſum lute- 
um vulgare of Camerarius and Ger- 
rard, which is our Laugde-Beef, 
called by Lobel, Bugloſſum Echioi- 
des luteum Hieracio cognatum, 
and by Tabermontanus, Hieracium 
Echioides luteum, and by Baubinus, 
Hieracium Echioides capitulis Car- 
dui Beuedicti. | 

: Hizracav nm profunde. ſinuatum 
pubeſcens. Meadow Hawł weed, with: 
deep cut Leaves. This Hawk weed 
hath ſeveral long and narrow Leaves 
next the Ground, deeply cut in or 
torn on the Edges, and pointed at 
the Ends, with long Foot-ſtalks, 
under them, and covered with a 
ſoft downy Hairineſs, as all the 
Plant is; the Stalk. is hollow, round, 
and three Foot high, having a few 
ſuch-like, deep cut Leaves thereon, 
and branched ſeverally, whereon 
ſtand Gold yellow Flowers, on ſe- 
veral long Foot-ſtalks, which paſs 
inte Down like the reſt ; the Root 
is blackiſh and woody. . 
-Hexacivm pratenſe non ſinua- 
tum majus. The greater uncut Mea- 
dim Hawkweed. The many and 
ſeyeral rough Leaves that lie about 
the Root of this Hawkweed upon 
the Ground, are of five Inches 
long a- piece, and one and a half 


broad, being very green, aud end- 


ing in a round Point; from among 
which riſeth up one ſingle, ſtrait, 
and creſted Stalk, about a Cubit 
h, deſtitute of Leaves, bearing at 
the Top a Number of {mall yellow 
lowers, ſet cloſe together as it were. 
in a Tuft, every one upon a ſhort 
Foot-ſtalk, which turn into Down, 
and then into the Wind; the Root 
is ſnall and black, with ſeveral 
long Strings faſtned thereto, * 
 Hiexacivm pratenſe non ſinua- 
tum minus. The leſſer uncut Mea- 
dom Hawkweed, This leſſer Hawk- 


weed hath. many fmaller 2 


and uncut, next the Ground, 


an Inch and à half long, and one 
broad, being almoſt round and 
rough; the. Stalk that rifeth from 
the Middle of them ſtandeth up- 


right, and is creſted, bearing at 
the Top a few ſuch- like Flowers 
as the former, turning into Down; 
the Root is ſomewhat long, and of 
a mean Size. | 8 
HERA CI fruticoſum latiſo- 
lium glabrum. Buſhy Hawk weed, 
with moot h broad Leaves. This 
firſt buſhy Hawkweed fendeth 
forth from i blackiſh, fibrous Root, 
ſome - 5 ſtrait, hairy Stalks, 
three Foot high, ſet here and there 
without any Order, with ſoft,” hai- 
ry, or woolly Leaves, dented, or 
bearded aboùt the Edges, four or 
five Inches long, and one and a half 
broad, of à dark green Colour; 
and pointed at the Ends; the Tops 
of the Stalks run into ſhort Sprays, 
bearing every one a ſmall, pale yel- 
low Flower. 8 TTE 
HIERAOLUx fruticoſum folio ſub- 


rotundo. Rownd-leafed, buſhy Hawk- 


weed. The Stalk hereof is about a 
Cubit long, ſtreaked, round, and 
ſomewhat rough, divided at the 
Tops into many Branches, three or 
four Inches long, every one uphold- 
ing à pale yellow flower; the Leaves 
that compaſs the Stalk at the lower 
End are ſomewhat round; about 
an Inch and a half broad, yet end- 
ing in a little Point, dented about 
the Edges, and of a light green 
Colour, ſomewhat hoar. 

 Hisxacervm fruticoſum latifo- 
lum hirſutum. Buſhy Hawkweed, 
with rough broad Leaves. This 


broad-leated Hawkweed hath ſeve- 


ral broad, and ſumewhat long, hard, 
rough, dark, green Leaves, lying 
on the Ground, without any In- 
ciſions or Dents on the Edges ; the 
Stalk that riſeth up among them 
is two or three Foot high, thick 


ſet with many Leaves, but leſs un- 
to the Top, where ſtand a few — 
o 
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| ow Flowers, conſiſting of fewer 


Petals' than in others, being but 
of one Row, bordering a middle 
Thrum, which turneth into Down ; 
the Root is wholly 'tompoſed o 
Strings and ſmall Fibres, which 
Mech Milk as thoſt of the Hawk- 
weeds do; ſometimes this is found 
to vary, with leſs rough, or rather 
with ſoft Leaves, and ſometimes 
with broader and orte. 
''Hitxaciva fruticoſum anguſti- 
follum wajus. Tbe greater » 


Hawt werd, with narrow Leaves. 


This other buſky Hawkweed grow- 
eth very like the laſt, but hath 
longer and nattower Leaves, ſome- 
what rough, and dented or wave 


brariched at' the Top, where the 


Flowers are more ard ' thicker, of 
fair yellow Petals z the Root is whi- 


tiſh, very long, and deeply ſpread- 
ing inty the Ground, poilelling a 
great deal of Ground quickly, for 
every little Piece will grow, being 
broken,' and not eaſy to be rid out 
again. | 


HifnActun fruticoſum minus, 


The leſſer buſhy Hawkweed, This 
lefſer buſhy Hawkweed riſeth uf 
with a ſingle Stalk, half a Yar 
high; ſet about with ſeveral ſhort 
and ſmooth Leaves in ſome Places, 
and with almoſt round, rough 
Leaves in others, dented about the 
Edges, bearing ſeveral yellow Flow. 
ers, upon ſhort Foot: ſtalks, at the 
Top like unto the laſt; the Root is 
ſhort, and as it were bitten off, 
without any Fibres at it. 
 "HizracivmM murorum, angultifo- 
lium. Narrow Leafed Hawkweed 
of the Walls. From the thick, red- 
diſh Root, riſeth up a round, rouę 
Stalk, - almoſt two Foot high, ict 
'with a few ſhort and narrow Leaves 
difperſed thereon, at the Top where- 
of ſtand many ſmall, yellow Flow- 
ers, as it were in a Tuft or Umbel, 


cloſe ſet together, every one on a 


— 


ſmall, long Foot · talk; the Petals 
that draw at the Foot hereof, and 
next to the Grounds, are many, 
long and narrow, of ſix Inches 
long, and ſcarce half an Inch broad, 
covered with a ſoft Down or Freeſes 
which grow . ſhorter, as they. riſe 
higher on the Stalk : This is found 
much ſmaller about Padua, as Bau- 
Sr ith... oo 4 i on 
Hie rapER, or Mullein, s Taps | 
2 barbatus, and Verbaſcum, which 
S . 5 ä 5536) 
Hieuko Oviedi, is à Tree 
bearing a Fruit ſomewhat like a 
Gourd, with which the Indians 
make Bowls, Diſhes, and other 


| ved uſeful.: Veſſels ;. this grows in His 
about the Edges; the Stalk is more 


ſpanidla, and other Parts of the 
Weſt-Indies 3 it may be raiſed from 
Seeds, which ſhould be brought 
over in the Gourds, and ſown in 
Hot · beds in March, and then culti- 
yated in our warmeſt Stoves; but 
the Fleſh of the Eruit is not better 
e our Pumpkin. 

Hix D- BEAR XT, or Wind- berry, or 
Dew-berry, is Rubus tricoccos. e 
Rubus. | ls v4 aE 

Hiewoxr,. or Pennywort, , 38 
Cotyledon, which ſee. 
a 15IA Lobelii, zs Alſine, which 
. 
X Hieprox, is Viola Equina, which 
EC. oe: t 
_ Hirpo6Lossun, from the Greet 
iTToyaworg;, is allo called Biſlingua, 
which in Engliſh, is Double-tongue, 
and Horſe-tongue, is a curious Plant, 
ſome what reſembling the Laurus 
Alexandrina, only this has ſmall 
Leaves, growing upon every large 
Leaf, 5 bearing Berries like thoſo 
of the Laurus Alexandrina; it is 


gh eyer-green, and will ſtand abroad. 


We enereaſe it, by dividing tha 
Roots in the Spring, and in Au- 
tumn, and by ſowing the Seeds in 
the Spring; there is a very good 
Cut of it in Parlinſon. 


Hrepge 


* H 1 
Hipporararauu, is alfo called 
Rhaponticum Thracium & Rha- 
barbum verum of Parkinſen, is cal 
led with us the Rhapontick ; but 
Parkinſon is miſtaken in making this 
the true Rhubarb, for that has not 
yet been in England; altho' ſome 
Years ago, Mr. Bobart, of the Ox- 
ford Phyſick-Garden, was of Opi- 
nion he had got the right Sort ; 
but we are convinced of the con- 
trary by Dr. Sherard, who is un- 
doubtedly the firſt Botaniſt in Eu- 
rope,” who told me, That by all his. 
Induſtry he could not obtain one 
growing Root during his long Reſi - 
dence in the Eaſtern Parts of the 
World; thoſe however, that we 
bave in England, may beencreaſed 
by parting the Roots in the Spring, 
and by lowing the Seeds at that 
Time. 33 or xy 
+. Hipyomerrs Paladii, is ſuppoſed 
to be the Sorbus Torminalts Vul- 
garis of Parkinſon, in Engliſh, the 
common ' Service-Tree, which is a 
Plant 'which may be encreaſed by 
| ſowing the Seed early in the Spring, 
as we do thoſe of the Hawthorn or 
W hitethorn ; or elſe by inarching 
or inoculating it upon the Haw- 
thorn, x; ; ' 3 ; 


HIPPOMANES, 2s Hippophæſtum, | 


HiepopnmsTUMs is alſo called 
Hippomanes and Hippophaes, all 
which are Greek Names given to 
the ſame Thing, though their Sig- 
nifications are different : This has 
occaſioned ſeveral Diſputes concern- 
ing the Plant which is meant by 
them; but becauſe Dioſcorides tells 
us the Plant was alſo called Spina 
Fullonia; from its being a thorny 
Plant, and uſed in the cleaning 
and dreſſing of Cloth; and allo, 
that the Milk of the Root was dri- 
ed to a Sort of Gum, and preſerv- 
ed for Uſe, I am apt to think the 
Carduus Fullonum is the Plant, 
and it ſo, the Name in Engliſh, is 


. cording to the Greek Na 


TEEN | 
3 £4 H 1 B + 
Teaſel, ard Fullers. tbiſtle; but Par- 
kinſon calls it Fulers-tborn, and 
Thorny Milkwort; we are alſo told, 
that it proſpers in gravelly Soil, 
and is propagated by Seeds. 
HiprOHTON of Gaza, is Lap- 
paß; which ſee. _ 


 HippoMaratHRUM Creticum of 
Honorius Bellus, is the Great Fennel 
Candy, and is called by the Peo- 
ple of that Country, Platecumino 
this may be raiſed from Seeds, like 
other Fennel; it is alſo called 
Harje-Fenneh. oo 

HeypostLinvuM, from the Greek 
iT Togiamy, is alſo called Smyrni- 
um, from the Greek. Tubpuoy; and 
in Engliſh, Alliſanders, is a, Plant 
generally, ſown in the Kitchen- Gar- 

en, being eaſily propagated by 


putting the Seed into the Ground 


in March; there are Figures of it 
in Gerrard and Parkinſon; this, ac- 
| me, may 

be called Horſe-Parfley, _ ... 
 HipeostLmum five Smyrnium 

vulgare. Garden Alliſanders. Our 
common Garden Alliſanders grow- 
eth the greateſt of all the Selinamen- 
tioned by the old Authors, having 
ſeveral large, ſpread Leaves, cut 
into many Parts, greater and round- 
er than Smallage, and of a dark 
green Colour, and dented about 
the Edges, of ſomewhat hot and 
ſpicy. Taſte, and alittle bitter with- 
al; the Stalk that riſeth up among(t 
them, is thick and 1998, a Yard 


high and better, with many Leaves 


on them, parted into ſmaller Divi- 
ſions, with Branches riſing from 
the ſoint „each bearing large Tufts 
or Umbels of white Flowers; and 
after them great blackiſh Seed, not 
full round, but a little ſtreaked on 
the 'Back, hot. and bitter, as .the 
Leaves and Root is, which is great, 
thick, long, and blackiſh on the 
outſide, ſpreading into many Parts 
under Ground, and whitiſh with- 


In, | 
Hip- 
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Hippuxis, from the Greek Ix- 
meels, in Latin is alſo called Equi- 
ſetum, and Cauda Equina, which 
is the Meaning of the Greeł Name, 
and from thence we call it in Eng- 


liſh, Horſe tail; and *tis alſo called 
by ſome Shave Graſs, and Rough 


FJointed Ruſh, is a Plant which af; 
fords'us ſome Varieties, which for 
their odd Manner of growing are 


worth our Contemplation 3 we may 


tranſplant them in February, but 
we mult take great Care that the 
Roots do not dry while they are 
out of the Ground. 1 
HiRcIs INA, is Tragacantha , 
which ſee. a 5 
 HixcvLivs veterum Cluſii, in 
Greek, revo, in "Engliſh, Unſa- 
vory Spikenard, à Plant of a ſtrong 
Scent, ſomewhat like that of a 
Goat; from whence, I ſuppoſe, 
come both the Greek and: Latin 
Names, which ſignify as 'much 3 
may be raiſed by Seeds ſown in the 
Spring, ahd 'by tranſplanting the 
Offsets of the Roots at that Time. 
 Hixsx, or Millet, zs Milium, 
Miene 
HixRUNDNARIA, is more com- 
monly called Chelidonium, from 
the Greek xytaiSonuer. This is of 
two Sorts, viz. Chelidonium ma- 
jus, 1. e. e He, and 
5aiTonor 70 Ane; the larger Sort 
is called in Engliſh, Great Celendine, 
and ' Swallow-wort , and alſo Tet- 
ter wort; and the leſſer is called 
Small Eelendine, and Pile wort; the 
firſt makes a large Plant, which is 
found wild with us, but ſhould not 
be wanting in a Garden, being a 
Plant of great Uſe, and may be 
raiſed from Seeds ſown in the 
Spring; the ſmall Sort is generally 
found lowering in March; in ſha- 
dy Places; its Roots are ſomewhat 
like thoſe of the Ranunculus Hor- 
tenſis; both the Flowers and Leaves 
periſh before the End of April, fo 
That we muſt take up the Roots 


i 


HO 
we ſhall not find them. f 
Hivcca, is Jucca, which ſee, 
Horroaxs, or Hollyhocks, 4 
Malva Hortenſis. | 1885 
Hoe?s Fennel, Peucedanum. 
Horus Plinii, is generally tak- 


as ſoon as the Flowers decay, ar 


en to be the Hordeum ſpurium, 
which we call in Engliſh, Way- Bar- 


Y, and Wall-Barly, or Way-Bent, 
or Way- Bennet; this Plant agree- 
ing exactly with Pliny's Deferip- | 
tion of the Holcus, Lib. 27. cap. 


10. it grows every where in dry 
Places. i 


Horry, or Holm, 7s Agrifo- 
lium, and Aquifolium, which ſce. 
Horn, or Holly-oak, or ever- 
green Oak, is Ilex, which ſee. | 
Horoconitis Hippocratis, 7s 
Traci dulcis, which lee. *' 
Hory-Thiſtle, is Carduus Be- 
nedictus. See Carduus. . 
Hortry-Roſe, or Sage Riſe, is 
Ciſtus Mas, which ſee. . 
Sea Hol lx, or Eryngo, is Eryn- 
gium, which ſee. | 
Horwoxrr,' or Hollow Root, 7s 
Radix Cava, which ſee. 
Horoschxos Theophraſti, is 
by Lug dunenſis taken to be the Jun. 
cus Grandis Holoſchænos of Gej- 
ner and Dodoneus, called by Par- 
kinſen, Gramen Junceum monta- 
num fubcerulea ſpica Cambro-Bri- 
tannicum, which in Engliſh he calls 
The Gallant Mountain Welch Ruſ\- 
Graſs, with blue Spikes. This is a 
beautiful Plant, growing plentiful- 
ly upon Snowd:n-Hill in North- 
Wales 5 it may be tranſplanted 
like other Ruſhes, or Ruſh Graſſes. 


dee Juncus for its Management; 


there is a Figure of it in Parkin- 
Jon © 

Horosrivm Petræum of Taber- 
montanus, is the Holoſtium alte- 
rum of Tobel. This is alſo the Filix 
Saxatilis Tragi, in Engliſh is Naked 
Stone Fern; this is a Plant growing 
in rocky Places in Cornwall, and 
8 — 8 y may 


1 


duy be tranſplanted inte Pats of 


Rubbiſh, as we do the Maiden- 
Hair; there is a good Cut of it in 
W | 
Homrockx, is Hemlock. See 
V 
4 Honewoxr, ix Selinum, which 
ee. | 8 
_ Howzsry, 7s Bulbonac and Vio- 
Ya Latifolia, which fee. 


4 


Howgyworr, 7s 


ſee. | 5 
Hoxkr- TREE, ig Melcapthus, 
which ſee. 3 
Howey-sU CKLEz is Capri kolium, 
and Periclymenum, which ſe. 
French HoNkx-sUuckTESs, or Red 
Sattin Flower, is Hedyſarumelypea- 
tum, which ſee. e | 
Hoes, is Lupulus, which ſee. - 
Horpzvn, is in Greek, xez2v, 
in Engliſh, Barly, which according 
to the ancient Writers of Husban- 


dry is of four Sorts, viz. the Hor- 


deum Galathicum of Columella, or 
Hordeum diſtichum, i;. e. the com- 
3 Barly: 1 he next is Hordeum 


olyſtichum, or Hybernum, or 


Winter Barly, and Hordeum Hexa- 
ſtichum verum, which is called 
Naked Barly, or Spring Barly, and 
the Hordeum Diſtichum minus, or 
Big Barhy; all which Sorts are pro- 


per for a Farmer, that he may not 


miſs of a Crop; for if the Winter 
Crop fails, the Summer Crop may 
make good the Deficieney; and the 
Eontrary, if the Spring Crop miſ- 
Jes, the Winter Crop may make 
amends, 
count of theſe, in my Survey of 
the ancient Husbandry ; *tis an ad- 
vantagious Crop where W heat will 


vot do; and our common Barly 


will be off in three Months, and 
bring a Crop of Turnips the ſame 
Car. ; ; 8 
' Horxtznounp, is Marrubium, 


which ſee. | 


Marſh HorznoUND, 75. Stachys | 


Paluſtris, which ſee. 


Cerinthe, which 


1 baye given a large Ac- | 


„„ : 
: Black Hoxruopnp, is Ballote; 
and Marubium nigrum, which ſee, 
_ Honxap, Poppy, is Papaver 
Sarah. wich ſee, 
FLQRESTRQNG, 75 Hog 
See Peucedanum, © 
_ Honss-mint, 4 Mentaſtrum 
bhortenſe, and Mentha ſylveſtris, 
whiclt Jan... uu EE 
 Hagsz5mo0oz Vetch, 7x. Ferrum 
E uinum, which ſee. r 
_ Hoxge-rain, is Hippuris & E- 
quiſetum, which ſ ee. 
HonsE-KApbisg, ig, Raphanus 
Ruſticanus, which ſe. 


Fennel. 


2 ſtrong ſweet Scent, growing ſome 
ear the ome by Cou- 
ples upon the Stalks; the Flowers 
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Joint, two Leaves, one againſt ano- a- Cubit high, whereon grow 
ther, which are ſomewhat broad large Leaves, very like unto our 
and round, a little rugged, like Garden Clary, two growin 

nto Horehound, but more green 
— white, and of à reaſonable 


ona 
Joint, on the contrary Part there- 


of, one unto another, which are 
good Scent 3 at the Tops of the very rough and hairy, ſomewhat 


Stalks ſtand ſeveral Leaves, ane tora in on the Edges, and deeply 
Row under another, of a very fine, dented likewiſe, both leſs hoary, 
deep purple, Violet Colour; yet and of a leſs ſtrong Scent than it; 
the lowelt are paler than the up- the Flowers grow at Spaces about 
permoſt, and ſeem afar off to be the Stalks, to the Tops, bowing 
Flowers, but nearer obſeryed, are their ſpiky Heads, which are of a 
diſcerned to be but the Top Leaves, purple Colour, not much bigger 
and Flowers coming forth under than Lavender Flowers; after which 
them, at Spaces about the Stalks, come ſmall blackiſh Seed; the 


of a whitiſh purple Colour, ſmaller Root is of the Thickneſs of a Man's 


than any of the Sorts of Clary, Thumb, black on the outſide, with 
ſtanding in browniſh purple divers Fibres ſet thereto, which 
Husks; which after the Flowers 1 not, but abideth many 
are paſt, while the Seed ripen- Years. 25 
eth, turn themſelves downwards, Hoxxmun Sylveſtre vulgare. 
whereby the Seed is loſt, if it be Our erdinary wild Clary, or Oculus 
not gathered in fit Time; the Chriſti, The wild Clary (that 
Root is ſmall, and periſheth every groweth in many Places of this 
Year, requiring to be new ſown in Land) hath many ſquare Stalks, 
the "ping, for it ſeldom cometh of two or three Foot high, whereon 
the Seed that is ſhed, the Froſts grow broad, dark, green Leaves, 
moſt likely killing it. dented about the Edges, ſomewhat 
_ Hoxmmun Syriacum. Aſſyrian rugged and hard in handling; the 
Clary. Aſſyrian Clary is ſome- Fluwers grow along towards the 
what like unto Garden Clary, hay- Tops of the Stalks, like unto the 
ing a ſquare Stalk, about two Foot gaping or hooded Flowers of the 
high, very little hairy, divided Garden Clary, but ſmaller, and of 
towards the Tops, into ſmaller a bleak blue Colour; after which 
Branches, whereon grow at the come round, browniſh Seed; the 
Joints, two rough Leaves, thoſe Root is long, tough and black, with 
below being larger than thoſe a- ſeveral Fibres annexed to it; where- 
bove, and ſomewhat ſmoother, as by it takethſaſt Hold of the Ground. 
long and large as a Man's Hand, This hath a ſtrong Smell, but no- 
uneyenly waved about the. Edges; thing ſo quick as our Garden Cla- 
There is another Kind here- 
Clary, for the gaping Form, but of, the Tops of whoſe Stalks are 
ſmaller, and of a white Colour; purpliſh, with Flowers of a deep- 
after which come ſmall, flat, grey- er purple Colour, and ſomewhat 
iſh Seed, having red Ribs and black larger Petals; and another hereof, 
Lines on them; when it is in Flow. differing only in that the Tops of 
er it ſmelleth ſweet, but elſe not. the Stalks are green, the Flower of 
_ Hoxmmum Germanicum hu- a pale blue Colour, and the Pe- 
mile. Lew German Clary, This tals a little torn in on the Edges. 
{mall, low, Clary of Germany hath Hox NUN Sylveſtre incanum 
ſquare, and ſamewhat hairy Stalks, flore albo. Hzary wild Clary, _ 
6 „ „ Ps be | 2 #6 whils 
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bite Flower, This white Clary 
differeth little from the: former, 


but only that it hath more hoary 

Leaves, a little deeper indented 

into the Edges, and che Flowers 

are wholly white. 5 

HoR MU M Sylveſtre Italicum. 
Italian wild Clary. This Clary 

roweth with ſuch like ſquare, 
high Stalks as the former, where- 
on grow in like manner two Leaves 
at a ſoint, which are green, but more 
rugged or fuller of Wrinkles, and 
ſomewhat longer, ending in a long- 
er Joint; the Flowers likewite 
ſtand at the Tops of the Stalks and 

Branches, in Spaces or Diſtances 

like the other, and hooded, or 

gaping, as they are, but ſmaller, 
and of a red Coloyr ; the Seed is 
ſmall and black, ſtanding in the 
browniſh Husks that contained the 

Flowers, in the like Manner as all 

the reſt do; the Root periſheth not 
, after Seed-bearing. . 

_ Honammu wi; Sylveſtrę Lavendu- 
Iz flore. Wild Clary, with Spike- 
Flowers, This wild Clary grow- 
eth like unto the ordinary wild 
Clary, with ſquare, hairy Stalks 
a2 s high as it, ſet with harder, nar- 

rower, and ſmoother Leaves, dee p- 

er indented about the Edges, and 

rounder- pointed; the Flowers are 
much leſs than they; and neither 
in Bigneſs or Colour much differ- 
ing from the Flowers of Spike or 

Lavender, growing in Spaces, as 

the reſt do; the Seed and Root 

differ not, nor the Smell hereof, 
much from the other wild Kinds. 

Hoxaminym Sylveſtre falvi-fo- 
lium. Sage leafed, wild Clary. 

The Sage leafed Clary hath low, 

iquare Stalks, not much above a 

Foot and a half bigh, whereon 

grow two hard, rugged Leaves at 

a Joint, very like unta Sage Leaves, 

of a dark green Colaur, dented a- 

bout the Edges ; the Flowers grow 

at Spaces round about the Stalks, 


HO 
of à fair purple Violet Colour in 
ſome, and more pale in others; 


the Seed is black, and ſo is the 


Root without, and hollow within, 


and abideth without periſhing, as 


moſt of theſe wild Kinds do ; -the 
Smell hereof is more pleating, and 


leſs heady than moſt of the others, 


There is another of this Kind, 
that differeth chiefly ſrom it, in 
that. it groweth 'much higher, and 
hath . thicker Stalks, larger and 
thicker | Leaves alſo, ſpotted with 
ſeveral white Streaks and Spots 
therein, elſe in Form and Colour 
both of Leaves and Flowers. 

Hormmun' ſupinum Creticum, 
Low Candy Clary. The low Clary 
of Candy hath ſeveral Leaves lying 
upon the Ground, having a long 
Foot-ſtalk , ſomewhat ſmall to- 
ward it, and growing broader in 
the Middle, ending in a ſmall 
Point, and three or four: Inches 
long, rough, or ſnipt about the 
Edges; the Stal«s are ſomewhat 
cornered, 'on which, do grow ſuch 
like, Leaves, ſet by Couples, as in 
the reſt, and towards the Tops, 


white Flowers, very like for Form 


and Colour unto the Flowers of 
Garden Nep, without any ſweet 
Scent, | e 
HorxmmUm anguſtifolium la- 
ciniatum. Torn and narrow leafed 


Clary. This Clary is ſmall and 


low, growing not above a Foot 
high with its Stalks, which are 
ſquare and hairy ; the Leaves that 
are ſet thereon by Couples, as in 
the other Sorts, are ſomewhat 
{mall and hairy, about one Inch 


in Breadth, and three in Length, 
torn in deeply on the Edges, eſpe- 
cially the loweſt ; but thoſe that 
grow up higher, are but only 


waved or grofly indented, like the 
Leaves of Scolopendrium or Milt. 
waſt ; the Flowers are ſmall and 
white, ſtanding in Rundles about 


the Tops of the Stalks, ending in 


a long 


J. 
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a long Spike, which bendeth down- 
wards with the Length ; after 
which come black Seed. | 

Horminunm Luteum five Colus 
Jovis. Tellow wild Clary, or Jupi- 
ter's Diftaff. This Kind of yel- 
low, wild Clary, hath ſeveral 
large, hoary, or whitiſh green 
Leaves, dented about the Edges, 
ſtanding upon long Foot-ſlalks, 
riſing trom the Root, which are 


broader at the Bottom, ſmoother 


alſo, and ſomewhat flat or clammy 
in handling, as the ſquare Stalks alſo 
are, and ſomewhat hairy, that a- 
riſe from among them to the Height 
of two or three Foot, whereon are 
ſet by Couples ſuch like Leaves as 
grow below, but ſomewhat lefler ; 
at the Tops of the Stalks the 
Flowers come forth, ſet at Spaces, 
which are gaping, and like unta 
Clary, but of a taint yellow Co- 
bur; after which come browniſh, 
black Seed; the Root is compoſed 
of many long Strings, whereby it 
taketh ſtrong Hold in the Ground, 
and abideth many Years; both 


Leaves and Flowers ſmell ſome- 


what ſtrong. 
HornBEAM-TREE, or Hardbeam, 


7s Carpinus, Betulus, Oſtrys & 


Fagulus, which ſee. 

Hovny's TONGUE, 75 Cynoglol- 
ſum, which ſee. 

Housk- IEEE, is Sedum, which 
ſee. 

Humirv vs, in Eng liſb, the Greund 
Bramble, or Low Bramble, is a wild 
Plant with us, much ſmaller than the 


common Blackberry- bufn, but brings 


2 Berry full as large, and very like 
it; we may encreale it by Layers 
in the Spring. 

HumMBLE-PLAxNT, is Herba Mi- 
moſa. See Eſchinomena. 

. Hyacinth, 75s Hyacinthus, which 
ce, 

Hvacixrnus, in Engliſh, Hya- 
cintb, is a Flower of great Eſteem 
in our Gardens; it is bulbous root- 
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ed, and affords us great Varieties 
ſuch as thoſe which we call Grape 


 Hyacinths, Star Hyacinths, Feather- 


ed Hyacinths, Bell Hyacinths ; theſe 
Flowers are for the moſt part en- 
Clining to blue or white, and ſome- 
time red, but that is rare. Some 
have their Flowers double, and 
ſtriped, and moſt of them are ſweet- 


ſcented; their Lime of flowering 


is chiefly in the Spring, but ſome 
of them only in Autumn: They 
encreaſe by the Root plentitully, 
and alſo by Seed, which ſhould 
be fown as ſoon as it is ripe; and 
from thence we may expect great 
Varieties, if we gather it from a 


Place where many Sorts are grow- 


ing together; the Seedlings will 
begin to flower the fourth Year; 
Samuel Trowell, Eſq; a curious 
Gentleman at Pcplar, has had very 
great Succeſs this Way; the Time 
of taking the Roots cut of the 
Ground, is as ſoon as their Leaves 
and Stalks are quite decayed ; and 
I adviſe that they thould not lie 
above a Month out of the Ground; 
HYDROLAPHATUM minus, in 
Engliſh, the Leſſer Water-Dcck, is 
found wild in Ponds and watery 
Ditches, but makes nv extraordina- 
ry Figure, no more than the larger 
Sort; but if we covet them, they 
may be raiſed from Seeds ſown in 

the Spring. . 
Hracinravs Indicus major Tu- 
bereſa Radice. The greater Indian 
Knobbed Facinth, er Hyacinth. This 
Indian Jacinth hath a thick, knob- 
bed Root, with many thick Fihres 
at the Bottom; irom the divers 
Heads of this Root, ariſe many 
ſtrong, and very tall Stal«s, heſet 
with long and broad Leaves, joined 
at the Bottom cloſe to the Stalk, 
where they are greateſt; and grow 
ſmaller to the very End, and thoſe 
that grow higher towards the Top, 
being ſmaller and ſmaller, which 
being broken, there appear many 
D d Threds, 
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'Threds, like Wooll in them; the the Ground, are of a reddiſh pur - 

Tops of the Stalks are garniſhed. ple Colour, and aiter become long, 
with many fair, large, white Flow- thick, hollow, or guttered on the 
ers, each whereof is compoſed of upper Side, of a whitiſh green Co- 
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fix Leaves or Petals, lying ſpread 


open, as the Flowers ot the white 
Daffodil, with ſome ſhort Threds 
in the Middle, and of a very 
ſweet Scent, or rather ſtrong and 
heady. 5 | 
Hracmrnus Indicus minor Tu- 
beroſa radice. The ſmaller Indian 
tnobbed Jacinth. The Root of this 
Jacinth- is knobbed, like the Root 
of 'Arum, or Wake-Robin, from 
whence ſpring many Leaves, ly- 
ing upon the. Ground, and compaſ- 
ling one another at the Bottom, 
being long and narrow, and hollow 
guttered to the End, which is ſmall, 
and pointed, no leſs woolly, or full of 
Threds than the former; from the 
Middle of theſe Leaves riſeth 8 
the Stalk, being very long and 
lender, three or four Foot long, 
ſo that without it be propped up, 
it will bend down, and lie upon 
the Ground; whereon are {et at cer - 
tain Diſtances, many ſhort Leaves, 
being broad at the Bottom, and al- 
moſt compaſſing the Stalk, and are 
ſmaller toward the End, which is 
mar p- pointed: At the Top of the 
Stalk ſtand many Flowers, with a 
ſmall Piece of a green Leaf at the 
Bottom of every Foot-ſtalk, which 
2 to be like ſo many white, ori- 
ntal Jacinths, being compoſed of 
fix Petals, which are much thicker 
than the former, with ſix Chives 
or Thredsin the Middle, tipt with 
Pale yellow Pendents, | 
Hyacintius Botroides major 
Moſchatus, five Muſcari flore fla- 
vo. The great yelliw Musk Grave 
Flower, er yellow Muſcari Hyacintb. 
This Musk Jacinth, or G ape- 
Flower, bath five or tix Leaves 
{pread upon the Ground, in two 
or three Heads, which at the frſt 


budding or ſhooting forth out ot 


lour, and round and dark coloured 
underneath ; in the Middle of theſe 
Heads of Leaves, riſe up one or 
two hollow, weak, browniſh Stalks, 
ſometimes lying on the Ground, with 
che Weight ot the Flowers (but 
eſpecially of the Seed) yet for the 
moſt part landing upright; they 
are laden towards the Top, with 
many Pottle-like Flowers, which 
at their firſt appearing, and until 
the Flowers begin to blow open, are 
of a brown red Colour; and when 
they are blown, of a fair yellow 
Colour, flowering firſt below, and 
ſo upwards, by Degrees; every 
one of theſe Flowers is made like 
unto a little Pitcher or Bottle, be- 
ing big in the Bell, and ſmall at 
the Mouth, which is round, and a 
little turned up, very ſweet in ſmell, 
lice unto Musk, whereof it took 
the Name Muſcari; after the Flow - 
ers are paſt, there come three · ſquare 
thick Heads, puffed up as it were 
Bladders, made of a ſpongy Sub- 
ſtance, wherein are here and there 
placed, black, round Seed ; the 
Root is long, round, and very 


thick and white on the outſide, 


with a little Woollineſs on them, 
being broken and full of a viſcous 
Juice, whereunto are annexed,thic*, 
tat and long Fibres, which. periſh 
not as molt of the other Jacinths; 
and therefore muſt not be often re- 
moved, as the other Sorts may. 
HyracNruus Botroides major 
Moſcatus, ſeu Muſcari flore cine- 


ritio. The Ab. coloured Musk Grape 


Flower, or Muſtari Hyacinth. This 
Mulcari Hyacinth differeth not in 


Roots or Form of Leaves or Flow- 


ers, from the former; the chief 
Differences are theſe ; The Leaves 
hereof do not appear fo red at the 
firſt budding out of the Ground, 

nor 
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nor are ſo dark when they are ful- 


y grown; the Stalk alſo moſt uſu- 


ally hath more. Store of Flowers 
upon it, the Colour whereof at 
the firſt Budding is a little dusky, 
and when they are full- blown, are 


of a bright Ath-Colour, with a lit- 


tle Shew of purple in them, and 
by long ſtanding change a little 
more grey, being as ſweet, or as 
ſome think, niore ſweet than the 
former ; the Root is like the for- 


mer, but yields more encreaſe, and 


will better endure our cold Cli- 


mate, although it. more ſeldom 


gives ripe Seed, We are told of 


but I have not ſeen it. 
HyacimTavs Botroides major 


one of we Sort with red Flowers, 


Muſcatus five Muſcari flore albo. 


The white Musk Grape Flower. This 
has Leaves like the ſecond Kind, 
but of a little whiter green, and the 
Flowers pale, tending to white ; 
the Roots of this do not grow to 
be ſo great as the former two. 
HrAcixrnus Botroides minor 
cerulens obſcurus. The dark-blue 
Grape Flower. This Grape Flower 
hath many ſmall, flat and weak 
Leaves lying onthe Ground, which 
are ſomewhat browniſh at their firſt 
coming up, and of a ſad green af- 
terwards, hollow on the upper 


Side, and round underneath ; a- 


mong which riſe up round, ſmooth, 
weak Stalks, bearing at the Top 
many ſmall, heavy , Bottle-like 
Flowers, in Shape like the former 
Muſcari, but very thick ſet to- 
gether 3; they are of a dark or 
blackiſh blue Colour, of a very 
ſtrong Smell, like unto Starch when 
it is new made, and hot; the 
Root is round, and blackiſh with- 
out, being compaſſed with a Num- 
ber of jimall] Bulbs or Off ſets 
round about, ſo that it will quick- 
ly choak a Ground, if it be ſuf⸗ 
tered long in it; for which Cauſe 
it is commonly planted in ſome by- 


» 
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There is another of this Kind, 
that is greater both in Leaf and 
Flower, and differeth not in Co- 
lour or any thing elſe. 
Hracixrhus Lotroides cœruleus 
ameœenus. The Sky-Colowr Grape 
Flower. This Jacinth ſpringeth 
up with fewer Leayes than the 
firſt, and not reddiſh, but green at 
its firſt appearing; the Leaves, 
when they are full grown, are long 
and hollow, like the. former, but 
greener, ſhorter, and broader, ſtand - 
ing upright, and not lying along 
upon the Ground; the blowers 
grow at the Top of the Stalk, not 
is thick together, but like a. thin 
Bunch of Grapes, and Bottle-like 
as the former, of a perſect blue or 
Sky-Colour, every Flower having 
ſome white Spots about the Brims 
of them; this hath a very fweet - 
Smell, nothing like the former 
this Root is whiter, and doth 
not ſo much encreaſe as the pre- 
ceding, yet plentiful enough, 
Hraciiryys Botrbides ramo- 
ſus. The Branched Grape Flower, 
This grows with many Branches 
of Flowers, breaking out from the 
Sides of the greater Stalks or 
Branches; the Leaves of this Plant 


are greater tllan the former. 


HracNrTRHUSs Botroides floie al- 
bo. The white Grape Flewer, The 
white Grape Flower hath its green 
Leaves a little whiter than the 
blue or Sky- coloured Sort; its 
Flowers are pure white, alike thin « 
ly ſet on the Stalks, but is a little 
lower and ſmaller than it; in all 
other Things there is no Diffe- 
rence. | 
 Hyacintavs Botroides flore albo 
rubente. The Bluſh Grape Flower. 
4he Root of this Grape Flower 
groweth greater than either the 
Sky-coloured or white Sort, and 
ſeldom hath any ſmall Roots or Off- 
ſets, as the other have; its Leaves 
are alſo larger, and ſomewhat 
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broader; the Flowers are of a 
pale Bluſn · Colour, and are a little 
larger, and grow a little higher 
and fuller ot Flowers than the 
white. | | 

HyacmTavsComoſus albus. The 
_ mhite-haired Hyacinth. This Jacinth, 
or Hyacinth, doth more nearly re- 
ſemble the Grape Flowers, than the 
fair-haired Jacinths that follow, in 
thatithath no Hair or Threds at the 
Top of the Stalk or Sides, as they 
have : The Root hereof is blackiſh, 
a little long and round; and from 


whence rile up three or four Leaves, 


being ſmooth and whitiſh, long, 
narrow and hollow, like a Trough 


or Gutter on the upper Side; a. 


mong which the Stalk riſeth up a 
Foot high or more, bearing at the 
Top divers {mall Flowers, ſome- 
what like the former, but not ſo 
thick ſet together, being a little 
longer and larger, and wider at 
the Mouth, and as it were diyid- 
ed into ſix Edges, of a dark whit 
iſh Colour, with ſome blacker 
Spots about the Brims of the In- 
ſide; the Heads or Seed-Veſlels 
are three · ſquare, and ſomewhat 
larger than the Heads of any of 
the former leſler Grape Flowers, 
wherein is contained, round, dlack 
Seed. | 

HyacintTius Comoſus Byzanti- 
nus. The Turky fair-headed Jacinth 
or Hyacinth. This Hyacinth, which 
came from Cenſiantinople, is ſome- 
what like the former, but is bigger 
both in Root and Leaf, and Flower, 
and bearing greater Store of Flow- 
ers on the Head of the Stalk ; the 
lower Flowers, although they haye 
mort Stalks at their firſt lowering, 
yet afterwards the Stalks grow long» 
er; and thoſe that are lower, ſtand 


out further than thole that are near 


the Top, where the Foot-ſtalks are 
Mort, and almoſt cloſe to the Stem, 
and of a more perfect purple than 
any below, which are of a dusky 
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greeniſh Purple- Colour; the whole 


Stock of Flowers ſeem like a Py- 
ramid, broad below, and ſmall a- 
bove z yet neither of theſe haired 


Jacinths have any Threds at the 
Tops of the Stalks, as the other 


following have. 


Hracidrnus Comoſus major 
purpureus. The. great purple, fair- 


haired Hyacinth. . This tair- haired 
Hyacinth hath its Leaves ſofter, 
longer, broader, and leſs hollow 
than the former, lying for the molt 
part upon the Ground ; the Stalk 


riſeth up in the midſt of the Leaves, 


being ſtronger, higher, and bear- 


ing a greater and longer Head of 
Flowers; the Flowers of this ſtand 


riot upon ſuch long Foot-ſtalks, but 
are ſhorter below, and cloſe al- 


| moſt to the Stalk: above, having 


many bright, purpliſh blue Threds 


growing above the Flowers, as it 
were in a Buſh together; every 


one of theſe Threds having a lit - 


tle hard Apex at the End of them, 


ſomewhat like unto one of the 
Flowers, but much ſmaller; the 
reſt of the Flowers, below this 
Buſh, are of a ſadder or deader 
purple, and not ſo bright a Co- 
lour, and the loweſt worſt of all, 
rather enclining to a green, like 
unto the laſt Turky Kind; the whole 
Stalk, with Flowers upon it, ſume- 
what reſembles a long Purle Taſ- 
ſel, and thereupon it has been fo 
named; the Heads and Seeds are 
like unto the former, but greater; 
the Root is great and white, with 
ſome Redneſs on the outſide. 
Hracmrnus Comoſus ramo- 
ſus pur pureus. The fair-haired, 
branched Hyacinth, The Leaves of 
this Hyacinth are broader, ſhorter, 
and greener than of the laſt, not 
lying ſo weakly on the Ground, 
but ſtanding ſomewhat more up- 
right; the Stalk riſeth up as high 
as the former, but branched out on 
every Side into many Tufts of 
Threds, 
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Threds, with Heads of Flowers 
at the Ends of them, like the 
Head of Threds at the Top of the 
former Jacinth, but of a little dark- 
er bluith Purple-colour. This Hya- 
cinth ſomewhat reſembles the next 
curled Hair Jacinth, but that the 


Branches are not ſo fairly compoſed 
altogether of curled 1 hreds, nor 
of ſo excellent a fair purple, but 


more dusky ; the Root is greater, 
and ſhorter than of the next, and 
enereaſeth faſter. 

HyacmrTaus pennatus five Co- 
moſus ramoſus elegantior. The fair 
curled Hair Jacintb. This admi- 


rable Jacinth riſeth up with three 


or four Leaves, ſomewhat like un- 
to the Leaves of the Musk Grape 
Flower, but leſſer 3 between which 
riſeth up the Stalk, about a Foot 
high, or ſomewhat more, bearing 
at the Top a Buſh or Tuft of Flow- 
ers, which at the firſt appearing is 
like unto a Cone .or Pine-Apple, 
and afterwards opening it ſelt, 
ſpreadeth into many Branches, yet 
{till retairs the Form of a Pyramid, 
being broad ſpread below, and nar- 
row up above z each of theſe 
Branches is again divided into ma- 
ny Tufts of Threds or Strings, 
twiſted or curled at the Ends, and 
of an excellent Purple- colour, both 
Stalks and Hairs. This remains a 


great while in Beauty, but after- 


wards all theſe Flowers fall away 
without any Seed at all, waſting it 
{elf as it ſeems in the abundance of 
the Flowers ; the Root is not ſo 
great as the laſt, but white on the 
outſide. 

Hyacmravs Orientalis Bruma- 


lis, five præcox flore albo. The 


white Winter Oriental Facinth er 


_ Hyacinth, This early Jacinth riſ- 


eth with its green Leaves {which 
are in all Reſpects like to the ordi- 
rary Oriental Jacinths, but lome- 
what narrower) before Winter, and 
ſometimes it is in flower allo be- 


HY 
ſore Winter, and is in Form and 
Colour a plain, white, oriental Ja- 
cinth, but ſomewhat. leſſer, differ- 
ing in no other Thing but the Time 


ot its flowering, which is always 


long before the other Sorts. 
HyacimTavs Orientalis Bruma- 


lis ſive præcox flore purpureo. 


The purple Winter Oriental Facinth. 
1his is the ſame with the former, 
but having fine bluiſh purpleFlow- 
ers. 

Hvacmrnus Orientalis major 
præcox dictus Zumbul Indi. 1he 


greateſt Oriental Facinth, or Zumbul 


Indi, The Root of this Oriental 
Hyacinth, is uſually greater than 
any other of its Kind, and moſt 
commonly white on the outſide ; 
from whence riſe up one or two 
great round Stalks, ſpotted from 
within the Ground, with the low- 
er Part of the Leaves alſo like un- 
to the Stalks of Dragons, but dark- 
er, being ſet among a Number of 
broad, long, and ſomewhat hol. 
low, green Leaves, almoſt as large 
as the Leaves of the white Lilly ; 
at the Top of the Stalks ſtand 
more Store of Flowers than in any 
other of this Kind, every Flower 
being as big as the greateſt Sort of 
Oriental Jacinths, ending in fix 
Leaves, which turn at the Points, 
of a fair bluiſh Purple-colour, and 
all tanding many Times on one Side 
of the Stalk, and ſeldom on both 
Sides, 

HyacixnTavs Orientalis vulgaris 
diverſorum colorum. The ordinary 
Qriental Jacintb. This common 
Oricntal Jacinth hath many green 
Leaves, long, ſomewhat broad and 
hollow; among which riſeth up a 
long, green, round Stalk, beſce 
from the Middle almoſt, with 
Flowers ſtanding on” both Sides of 


the Stalks, one above another, un- 


to the Top, each whereof, next 
unto the Foot-ſtalk, is long, hol- 
law, round and cloſe, end ing. in 
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fix ſmall Leaves laid open, and a that ſome Flowers are without any 
little turning at the Points, of a Leaf at the Bottom; the Heads 


very ſweet Smell; the Colours of 
theſe Flowers are divers, for ſome 
are pure white, without any She w 
of other Colour in them; another 
is almoſt white, but having a Shew 
of Blueneſs, eſpecially at the Brims 
and Bottoms of the Flowers; o- 
thers again are of a. very faint 
Bluſh, tending towards a. white; 
ſome are of a deep purple, as a 
Violet; others of a purple, tend- 
ing to Redneſs, and ſome ſo pale 
a blue, as it were more white than 
blue; and after the Flowers are 
paſt, there riſe up three-{quare 
Heads, bearing round, black Seed, 
great and ſhining ; the Root is 
Jarge and white on the outſide, and 
oftentimes purpliſh, flat at the Bot- 
tom, and ſmall at the Head. 
Hracintavs Orientalis flore pur- 
pureo violaceo lineis albicantibus 
in dorſo. The Flowers of this Ja- 
'cinth are of a deep purpliſh, Vio- 
let - colour, having whitiſh Lines 


the Flower, which turn themſelves 
a little backwards at the Points. 
HyacmTrvs Orientalis Seroti- 
nus ere&is floribus diverſorum Co- 
Jorum. © This Kind flowereth later 
than all the reſt, and the Flowers 
are ſmaller, ſtanding more upright, 
which are either white or blue, 
or mixt with white and purple. 
Hyacixruvs Orientalis folioſo 
Caule. The buſhy talked Oriental 
Hyacinth. This ſtrange Hyacinth 
hath its Roots, Leaves and Flow- 
ers like the former; the only Dit- 
jerence in this is, that its Stalk is 
not hare or naked, but hath very 
narrow, long Leaves, growing dil- 
perſedly, and without Order, with 
the Flowers thereon, which are 
blue, and having for the moſt part 
one Leaf, and ſometimes two at 
the Foot, or ſetting on of every 
Flower; yet ſometimes it happens 


| Stalk, 


and Seeds are black and round, like 

the other alſo. | : 
Hyacmruvs Orientalis More 

duplici. The double Oriental Ja- 


ciuth. This double Jacinth hath 


divers long Leaves like the others, 
almoſt ſtanding upright 53 among 
which riſeth up a Stalk, browniſh 
at the firſt, but growing green at- 
terwards, bearing many Flowers 
at the Top, made like the Flowers 
of the former Jacinths, and end 
in ſix Leaves, green at the firſt, 


and of a bluiſh white when they 


are open, yet retaining ſome Shew 
of Greenneſs in them, the Brims of 
the Leaves being white; from the 
Middle of each Flower ſtandeth 
forth another {mall Flower, con- 
fiſting of three Leaves, of the ſame 
Colour with the other Flower, 
but, with a green Line on the back 
of each of theſe inner Leaves; in 
the Middle, of this little Flower, 


there ſtand ſome Threds tipt with 
down the Back of every Leaf of 


black ; the Smell of this Flower is 
not ſo ſweet as of the foregoing ; 
the Heads, Seed and Roots, are 
like the former. 

Hyacmrauus Orientalis flore 
pleno cœruleo, vel purpuro-viola- 
ceo. The fair double blue, or purple 
Oriental Facinth. The Leaves of 
this Hyacinth are ſmaller than the 


Leaves of moſt of the other for- 


mer Sorts; the Stalks are ſhorter 
and ſmaller, bearing but three or 
four Flowers on the Heads of them 
for the moſt part, which are not 
compoſed like the laſt, but are more 
fair, full, and double of Leaves, 
where they ſhew out their Beau- 
ties, and of a fair blue Colour in 
{ome, and purple in others, ſmel- 
ing pretty ſweet; but theſe {ſeldom 
ear out their Flowers fair, and 
beſides, have divers other Flow- 
ers, that will be either ſingle, or 
very little double, upon the e 
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Hyactxravus Orientalis Candi- 
diſſimus flore pleno. The pure 
white double, Oriental Jacinth, or 
Hyacinth. This double white Ja- 
cinth hath its Leaves like unto the 
lingle white Oriental Hyacinth ; 
its Stalk is likewiſe long, ſlender 
and green, bearing at the Cop two 
or three Flowers at the moſt, very 
double and full of Leaves, of a 
pure white Colour, without any 
other Mixture therein, hanging 


their Heads down a little, and are 


reaſonable ſweet. | 
Hyacinruvs Hiſpanicus minor 
Orientalis facie. The little Summ r 
Oriental Fatinth, or Hyacinth. I his 
little Jacinth hath four or five long, 
narrow, green Leaves lying upon 
the Ground; among which riſeth 


up a lender, ſmooth Stalk, about 


a Span high, or more, bearing at 
the Top many ſlender, blue Flow- 
ers, with ſome white Stripes and 
Edges to be ſeen in moſt of them, 
faſhioned very like unto the Flow- 
ers of the Qriental Jacinth, but 
much ſmaller; the Flower hath 
no Scent at all; the Seed 1s like 
the Seed of the Engliſh Jacinth, or 
Hare-Bells; the Root is {ſmall and 
white, 

Hyacmxraus Hiſpanicus flore 
albo, The Flowers of this are of 
a fine delayed, red Colour, witn 
ſome deeper coloured Veins run- 
ning along the three outer Leaves 
of the Flower, differing in no o- 
ther Thing from the former. | 

HyAcixrnus Hilpanicus obſole- 
tus. The Spaniſh dui-col. ured Ja- 
cinth, The Spaniſy Jacinth ſpring- 
eth very late out of the Ground, 
bearing four or five ſhort, hollow, 
and fott, whitiſh green Leaves, 
with a white Line in the Middle 


of every one of them; among 


which riſe up one or more Stalks, 
bearing divers Flowers at the Tops 
of them, all looking one Way, and 
ſtanding on one Side of the Stalk, 


HY. 
hanging down their Heads, conſiſt- 
ing of tix Leaves, three whereof 
being the outermoſt, lay themſelves 
open, and turn back; the other 
three, which are innermoſt, do as 
it were cloſe together in the Mid- 
dle of the Flower, without laying 
themſelves open at all, being a lit- 
tle whitiſh at the Edges ; the whole 


Flower is. of a purpliſh Colour, 


with ſome white and green as it 
were mixed among it, of no Scent 
at all. It beareth black and flat 
Seed, in three-ſquare great Heads 
the Root is reaſonably large, an 
white on the outſide, with many 
ſtrong, white Fibres at it, which 
periſh not yearly, as the Fibres of 
many other Jacinths do; and as it 
ſprings late, fo it holdeth its green 
Leaves almoſt till Winter. 
HyacinTtHwVs Mauritanicus. 
There is another Sort brought 
from about Fez and Morecco in Bar- 
bary, which in all Reſpects is great- 
er, butelle differs little. 
Hracmrnus maximus Athio- 
picus. The great Ethiopian Wa- 
cinth, There isanother allo brought 
from the Cape of God Hofe, whoſe 
Leayes are ſtronger and greener 
thin the former; the Stilk alſo 
thicker, bearing divers Flowers, 
conſuſedly ſtanding upon long Foot- 
ſtalks, yet made after the ſame Fa- 
mion, but that the three inner 
Leaves are whitiſh, and dented a. 
bout the | Edges, otherwiſe the 
Flowers are yetlow and greeniſh 


on the inſide. 


__ Hracmrzus Anglicus, Belgi- 
cus, vel Hilpanicus. Engliſh Hare - 
Bells, cr Spaniſh Facinth. Our 
Engliſh Jacinth, or Hare- Bells, are 
fo common every where, that it 
ſcarce needs any Deſeription. It 
beareth divers long and narrow 
green Leaves, not ſtanding up- 
right, nor yet ſully lying upon the 
Ground ; among which ſpringeth 
up the Stalk, bearing at the Top 

Dd4 many 


HY 


many long and hollow Flowers, 


hanging down their Heads all for- 
wards tor the moſt part, parted at 
the Brims into ſix Parts, turning 
up their Points a little; they are 
ot a ſweet but heady Scent, ſome- 
what like unto the Grape - Flower; 
the Heads for Seed are long and 
ſquare, wherein is much black Seed ; 
the Colour of the Flowers are in 
ſome of a deeper blue, tending to 
a purple; in others of a paler blue, 
or tending to an Aſh-colour ; {ome 
are pure white, and ſome are par- 
ty-coloured, blue and white; and 
{ome are of a fine delayed, pur- 
pliſh red, or Bluſh-colour, which 
ſome call a Peach-colour. The 
R-ots of all Sorts agree, and are 
alike, being white, and very vil 
cous, ſome whereof will be large 


and round, others long and ſlender, 


and thoſe that lie near the Top of 
the Earth will be green. 
Hyacmxravs Hiſpanicus major 
flore Campanulz inſtar. The great- 
er Spaniſh Bell-flowered' Facinth. 
This $aniſh Bell-flowered Jacinth 
is very like the former ' Engliſh or 
Spaniſh Jacinth, but greater in all 
Parts, as well of Leaves as Flow- 
ers, many growing together at the 
Top of the Stalk, with many ſhort 
green Leayes among them, hang- 
ing down their Heads, with larger 
and wider open Mouths, like unto 
Bells, of a dark blue Colour, and 
No good Scent. 

Hyacmraus Eriophorus. The 
woolly Jacinth, This woolly Hy a- 
cinth hath many broad, long, and 
fair green Leaves, very like unto 


fome of the Jacinths, but ſtiffer, or 


ſanding more upright, which be- 
ing broken yield many Threds, as 
if a little fine Cotton-Wooll were 
drawn out; among theſe Leaves 
rTiſeth up a long, green, round 


Stalk, a Foot and a half high, or 
more, whereon is ſet a great long 


Buſh of Flowers, which blowing 


into fix 


H 2 


open by Degrees, firſt below, and 
ſo upwards, are very long in flow- 
ering: The Top of the Stalk, with 


the Flowers, and their little Foot- 


ſtalks, are all blue, every Flower 
ſtanding outright with his Stalks, 
and ſpreading like a Star, divided 
Leaves, having many 
ſmall, blue I hreds ſtanding about 
the middle Head, but never gives 
ripe Seed with us; the Root is 
white, ſomewhat like the Root of 
a Mulcari, and as tull of Wooll or 
Threds, or rather more. 
Hracidrnus ſtellatus Bœticus 
major vulgo Peruanus. The great 
Spaniſh, ſtarry Jaciuth or Hyacinth 
of Peru. This Jacinth is the great - 
eſt of thoſe whoſe Flowers are ſpread 
like a Star, except the two firſt In- 
dian Kinds; thele have five or ſix, 
or more, very broad and long green 
Leaves, ſpread upon the Ground, 
round about the, Root, which be- 


ing broken, are woolly, or full of 


Threds, like the former; in the 
Middle of theſe Leaves riſeth up a 
round ſhort Stalk, in Compariſon 


of the Greatneſs of the Plant (for 


the Stalk of the oriental Jacinth 
is ſometimes twice as high, whoſe 
Root is not ſo great) bearing at 
the Top a great Head or Buſh ot 
Flowers, faſhioned before they are 
blown or ſeparated, very like a 
Cone or Pine-Apple, and begin to 
flower below, and ſo upwards by 
Degrees, every Flower ſtanding 
upon a long, blackiſh blue Foot- 
ſtalk, which when they are blown 
open, are of a fine blue Colour, 


tending to a Violet, and made of 


ſix ſmall Leaves, laid open like a 
Star; the Threds likewiſe are blu- 
iſh, tipt with yellow Pendants, 
ſtanding about the middle Head, 
which is of a deeper blue, not 
having any good Scent to be per- 
ceived init, but commendable only 
for the Beauty of the Flowers; 
aſter ' the Flowers are paſt, there 
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come three-ſquare Heads, contain- 
ing round, black Seed; the Root is 

reat, and ſomewhat yellowiſh on 
the outſide, with a Knob or Bunch 


at the lower End of the Root, 


which is called the Seat of the 
Root, like unto the Muſcari, Scyl- 
la, and many other bulbous Roots, 
at which hang divers white, thick 
and long Fibres, whereby it is faſt- 
ened in the Ground, which periſh 
not every Year, but abide conti- 
nually, and therefore do not deſire 
much removing. | | 
Hyacixrnus Stellatus Bœticus 
ſive Peruanus flore carneo. The 
great Bluſb- coloured Spaniſh, or Pe- 
ru Starry Hyacinth. This likewiſe 
differeth little from the two for- 
mer, but only in the Colour of the 
Flowers; for this being found 
growing among both the other, 
hath its Head of Flowers, as great 
and large as the firſt, but the Buds 
of its Flowers, before they are 
open, are of a deep Bluſh-colour, 
which being open, are more delay- 
ed, and of a pleaſant pale purple, 
or Bluſh - colour, ſtanding upon pur- 


pliſh Stalks; the Heads in the 


Middle are whitiſh, and fo are the 
Threds compaſſing it, tipt with 
yellow. F 
Hyacmxravs Stellatus Baticus, 
ſive Peruanus flore albo. The great 
white Spaniſh ſtarry Hyacinth, This 
other Spaniſh Jacinth is in moſt 
Parts like unto the former, but 
that its Leaves are not ſo large, nor 
ſo deep a green; the Stalk of Flow- 
ers like wiſe hath not ſo thick a Head 
or Buſh on it, but fewer or thinner 
ſet; the Flowers themſelves alſo 


are whitiſh, yet having a ſmall 


Daſh of Bluſh in them; the Threds 
are whitiſh, tipt with yellow Pen- 


dants; the Seeds and Roots are 


like the former. : 
HxaciNrnus Stellatus vulgaris, 
ve Bifolius Fuchſii. The common 


Llue ſtarry Jacintb. This ſtarry Ja- 
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cinth riſeth out of the Ground, 


uſually but with two brown Leaves, 
yet ſometimes with three, incloling 
within them the Stalk of Flowers, 
the Bud appearing of a dark whi- 
tith Colour, as ſoon as the Leaves 
open themſelves, which Leaves be- 
ing grown, are long and hollow, 
of a whitiſh green on the upper 
Side, and brown on the under 
Side, and half round; the brown 
Stalk riſing up higlier, bearing 
five or ſix {mall Star- like Flowers, 
conſiſting of ſix Petals, of a fair 
deep blue, tending to a purplez 
the Seed is yellowiſh and round, 
contained in round-pointed Heads, 
which by Reaſon of their Heavi- 


nels, and the Weakneſs of the 


Stalks, lie upon the Ground, and 
often periſh with Wet and Froſts; 


the Root is ſomewhat long, and co- 


vered witha yellowiſh Coat. 
HyacimTuvs Stellatus flore albo. 
The white ſtarry Jacinth. The white 
ſtarry Jacinth hath its Leaves like 
the former, but green and freſh, 
not brown, and a little narrower 
allo ; the Buds for Flowers, at the 
firſt, appear a little enclining to a 
Bluſh, which, when they are blown, 
are white, but yet retain in them a 
ſmall Shew of that Bluſn- colour. 
We have another, whouſe Flow- 
ers are pure white, and ſmaller than 


the other, the Leaves whereof are 


of a pale, freſh green, and ſome- 
what narrower. 


Hracmruvs Stellatus flore ru- 


bente. The Bluſh-coloured, ſtarry 
Jacinth. The Difference in this 
from the former, is only in the 
Flowers, which are of a fair Bluſh- 
colour, much more eminent than 
in the others, in all Things elſe 
alike. | | 
HyacixtHus Stellatus Martius, 
five præcox cœruleus. The early 
blue, ſtarry Jacintb. This Hya- 
cinth hath its Leaves a little broad- 
er, of a. freſher green, and not 
e | brown 
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brown af all, like the firſt blue Ja- 
einth of Fuchſius, laſt mentioned; 
the Buds of the Flowers, while 
they are encloſed within the Leaves, 
and after, when the Stalk 1s grown 
up, remain more blue than the 
Buds of the former ; the Flowers, 
| when they are blown open, are 
like the former, but ſomewhat larg- 
er, and of a more lively blue Co- 
jour; the Root alſo is a little whit- 
er on the outſide. This ſeldom 
bears Seed. 8 | 
. HyacmTuvs Stellatus præcox 
flare albo. The white early ſtarry 
Jacimh. There is alſo another of 
this Kind, that beareth pure white 
Flowers, the green Leaf thereof 
being a little narrower than the 
former, and no other Difference. 

Hyacinruvs Stellatus præcox 
ore ſuavi rubente. The early 
Bluſh-coloured, ftarry Jacinth. This 
Bluſh-coloured Jacinth is very rare, 
but very pleaſant, its Flowers be- 
ing as large as the firſt of the ſtar- 
ry Hyacinths, and ſomewhat larg- 
er than the Bluſh of the other 
Kind ; the Leaves and Roots differ 
not from the laſt recited Jacinth. 
___ Hyacmxravs Stellatus Byzanti- 
nus nigra radice.. The ſtarry Ja- 
cinth of Turky, with the black Root. 
This ſtarry Jacinth of Conftantins- 
pie hath three or four freſh, green, 
thin and long Leaves, of the Big- 
neſs of the Engliſh Jacinth, but not 
ſo long, between which riſeth up a 
Nender, low Stalk, bearing five or 
fix {mall Flowers, diſperſedly ſet 
thereon, ſpreading open like a Star, 
of a pale blue Colour; the Leaves 
of the Flowers are ſomewhat long, 
and ſtand as it were ſomewhat looſe- 
ly, one from another, and not ſo 
compacted together as the Flowers 
of other Kinds; it ſeldom beareth 
Tipe Seed with us, becaute the 
Heads are fo heavy, that lying up- 
on the Ground, they rot with the 
wet,or are bitten with ſroſts,or both, 


me 

ſo that they ſeldom come to good; 
the Root is ſmall in ſome, and rea- 
ſonably big in others, round and 
long, white within, but covered 
with deep reddiſh, or purpliſh 
Coats next unto it,“ and dark- 
er and blackex purple on the out- 
ſide, with ſome long and thick, 
white Fibres, like Fingers, hanging 
at the Bottom of them, as is to be 
ſeen in many other Jacinths ; the 
Root it ſelf, for the moſt part, 
runs downwards, ſomewhat deep in 

the Ground. ; 
__ Hracinravs Stellatus Byzanti- 
nus major. The greater ſtarry Ja- 
cinth of Conſtantinople. This Jas 
cinth may rightly be referred to 
the former Jacinth of Conſtantinc- 
ple, and called the greater ; it is 
ſo like thereunto, that any one that 
knoweth that, will ſoon acknow- 
ledge this to be another of that 
Sort, but greater, as it is in all its 


Parts, bearing larger Leaves by 


much, and more Store, lying upon 
the Ground, round about the Root. 
It beareth many low Stalks of Flow- 
ers, of as pale blue, and ſtanding 


as looſely as the former; only the 


Root of this is not black on the 
outſide, as the other, but three 
Times bigger. ; 
Hyacinravs Stellatus Byzanti- 
nus alter, five flore Boraginus. 


The other ſtarry Jacintb of Conſtan- 


tinople. This other Hyacinth has, 
for the moſt part, only tour Leaves, 
broader and greener than the firſt, 
but not ſo large or long as the ſe- 
cond 3 the Stalk has five or tix 
Flowers upon it, bigger and round- 
er ſet, like other ſtarry Jacinths, 


of a deeper blue than either of the 


former, having a whitiſh green 
Head or Umbone in the Middle. 
beſet with ſix blue Chives or Threds 
tipt with black, ſo cloſely compal- 
ſing the Umbone, that the Threds 
ſeem ſo many Thorns ſtuck into 2 
Club or Head; ſome therefore 
haye 
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haye likened it to the Flower of ; 


Borage, and ſo have called it : At- 


ter the Flowers are paſt, come up 


round white Heads, wherein is 
contained round and white Seed; 
the Root is of a dark whitiſh Co- 


lour on the outſide, and ſometimes 


a little reddiſh withal. 


Hyacinrayus Stellatus Æſtivus 


major. The greater Summer, ſtar- 
7) Jacinth or Hyacinth. This late 
Jacinth hath divers narrow, green 
Leaves, lying upon the Ground, 


ſomewhat like the Leaves of the 


Engliſh Jacinth, but ſtiffer and 
ſtronger ; among which riſeth up 


Aa round, ſtrong Stalk, bearing ma- 
ny Flowers at the Top, and at 


every Foot-ſtalk of the Flowers, a 
ſmall, ſhort Leaf, of a purpliſh 


Colour; the Flowers are Star-like, 


of a fine delayed purpliſh Colour, 
tending to a pale blue, or Aſh-co- 
lour, ſtriped on the Back of every 
Leaf, and having a pointed Um- 
bone in the Middle, with ſome 
whitiſh purple Threds about it, 
tipt with blue; the Seed is black, 
round and ſhining, like unto the 
Seed of the Engiiſh Jacinth, but 
not ſo big; the Root is round and 
white, having ſome long, thick 
Roots under it, beſides the Fibres, 
as is uſual in many other Jacinths. 

Hyacintavs Stellatus Aſtivus 
minor. The leſſer Summer ſtarry 
Jacinth, This leſſer Jacinth hath 
divers very long, narrow, and ſhin- 
ing green Leaves, ſpread upon the 
Ground, round about the Root; 
among which riſeth upa very ſhort, 
round Stalk, not above two Inches 
nigh, carrying ſix or ſeven ſmall 
Flowers on each Side of the Stalk, 


like both in Form and Colour to 


the greater before deſcribed, but 
leſſer by far; the Seed is black, 
contained in three ſquare Heads; 
the Root is ſmall and white, cover- 
ed with a brown Coat, and having 
{ome luch thick Roots among the 
Fibres, as are among the other. 


Hy 


HracNrnus Stellaris flore cine. 


reo. The Aſh-coloured ſtarry Fa- 


eintb. This Aſh- coloured ſacinth 


hath its Leaves very like the Leaves 
of the Engliſb Hyacinth, and ſpread- 
ing upon the Ground in the ſame 
Manner; among which rite up one 
or two Stalks, ſet at the Top with 
a Number of ſmall, Star- like Flow- 


ers, ſet in the Manner of a Pyra. 


mid, of a very pale blue, tending 


to an Aſh- colour, and very ſweet 
in Smell; the Seed is black and 


round, like unto the Seed of the 
Engliſh Jacinth, and ſo is the Root, 


being great, round and white ſo 


like 1 ſay, that it is hard to know 
the one trom the other. | 
Hyacinruvs Stellatus Lilifolio 


& radice cœruleo. The blae Lih- 


leafed Star Jacinth. This Jacinth 
bath ſix or ſeven broad, green 


Leaves, ſomewhat like unto Lily 


Leaves, but ſhorter ; they are 
ſpread upon the Ground, and lie 
cloſe and round ; before the Stalk 
riſes from the Middle of theſe 
Leaves, there appears a deep, hol- 
low Place, which at length is fille 
ed up with the Stalk, which in due 
Time grows a Foot or more high, 
bearing many Star-like Flowers at 
the Top, of a perfe& blue Co- 
lour, near to a Violet, and ſome- 
times of a paler blue Colour, hay- 
ing as it were a ſmall Cup in the 
Middle, divided into ſix Pieces, 
without any Threds therein; the 
Seed is black and round, but not 
ſhining; the Root is ſomewhat 
long, big below, and ſmall above, 
like unto the ſmall Root of a Lily, 
and compoſed of yellow Scales, 
like a Lily, but the Scales are 
greater, and fewer in Number. 

HyacinrHUs Stellatus Lilifo- 
lius Albus. The white Lily-leafed 
Star Jacinih. The only Difference 
between this and the tormer, is in 
the Colour of the Flower, which 
in this is white. | | 
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Hracmrtuvs Autumnalis major. 
"The greater Autumn Jacinth, or Ma- 
eiuth. The greater Autumn Ja- 
cinth bath five or ſix very long 
and narrow green Leaves, lying up- 
on the Ground; the Stalks are ſet 
at the Top with many Star-like 
Flowers, of a pale . bluiſh purple 
Colour, with {ome pale coloured 
Threds, tipt with blue, ſtanding 
about the Head, in the Middle, 
which in Time growing ripe, con- 
tain ſmall, black Seed, and round- 
ih; the Root is great and white 
on the outſide. | 
_ Hyacixtavs Autumnalis minor. 
The leſſer Autumn Jacinth, or Hya- 
einth. This leſſer Jacinth has long 
and ſmall Leaves, but narrower 
than the former; the Stalk is not 
fall fo high, but brings as many 
Flowers on it as the other, which 
are ot a pale or bleak purple Co- 
Jour, very like it alſo; the Root 
and. Seed are like the former, but 
{maller ; both theſe, for the moſt 
part, bear their Flowers and Seed 
; 5k the green Leayes riſe up 
much above the Ground. 
I here is one of this Kind that 
deareth white Flowers, not differ- 
ing in any other Thing from the 
_— purple Kind laſt mention- 
ed. : 
But beſides theſe, we find vaſt 
Varieties in the Dutch Catalogues, 
which are of extraordinary Beau- 
tx; the following are in that of 
 Mynhezr Direk Voorbalm Floriſt at 
Haerlem, which I ſhall here ſet 
down, with the Prices, as they 
were rated in 1716. Note, Guld. 
ſtands far a Piece of Money worth 
about one and twenty Pence Eng- 
Tiſh, and St. ſtands for Stiver, a 
Coin worth ſamewhat more than a 
Penny Engliſh. 1 ſhall give them 
in the Names as he writes them, 
Decauſe otherwiſe he would perhaps 
not underſtand what any one may 
ſend for. | 
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Double blue Hyacinths. 


Arend 

Adonis 

Imperiale 

Agaet Minion 
Keyſer van Morocc 
Diamant | 


Favorite 


Suprema 
Hertog van Holſteyn 


Admirael Generael 


Duc de Toſcane 


Pallas 


Keyſer Titus 

Adelaer 

2 van Holland 
uc de la Force 

Craſſus 

Panticelo 

Ro ſamundus 

Van Brouwer 

Duc de Calabre 

Stella Principis 


Eſtalonis 


Star 


Paſſa Capucina avoltore 


Porceleyne Standaert 
Boer | 


Single blue Hyacinths, 


Prins van Auſturian 
Prins van Vrieſland 


Couronne triumphant 


Koninck van Peolen 
Mignon Boot 

Duc d'Orleans 

Juno 

Koninck lyck purper 
Roy Triumphant 
Turquatus ſuperbus 
Prius Lodeſwijck 
Amiable Boot 
Marcus Aurelius 
Duc de Savoy 
Keyſer Claudius 
Koningin Iſabella 
Stella principis 
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Pall Jupiter 


Semiramis 


Mirabella 


Kroon van Bohemen 
Scipio Africanus 
Coningin Anna 
Grooten Conſtantin 
Guſtavus Adolphus 
Marcus Curtius 
Keyſers Juweel 
Schoon Aſia 

Aurora 

Archedue 

Tres belle 
Koningskroon 

Dido Royale 
Couronne de France 
AXiculapius 

Darius 

Lecuw 

Hipomenes 

Gratioſa ü 
Croon van Braband 
Tantalus 

Panache 


Juliana 


Graff van Vlaanderen 
Aſpaſia 
Triumph wagen 
Schoone Joab 
Coning William 
Belle Clara 
Blacuwe Mantel 
Commis 
Fortunatus 
Pallas 

Parel Boot 
Galantes 
Luſthof 

Brutus 
Abondance 
Imperial Major 
Paſſetout Reali 
Biſchop | 
Grooten Sultaen 
Groot Cato 
Antemarin 
Floriſant 
Minerva 

Julia 

Gecroond Julia 
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Blyhof 

Fortuyn | 
Brumalis Major 
Brumalis Garcon 
Brumalis Januario 
Saturnus 

Heyduc 

Lankhals 


Double white Hyacinths. 


Morgenſtar 

Flos Solis 

L'Admirable 

Coloſſus 

Generaliſſimus 

Coralin 

Koning van Groot Bri- 
tanien 

Jetweel 

Belle Eropa 

Roſe Triumphant 

Pretioſa | 

Lely 

Apollo 

Juno 

Paroquet Royale 

Princeſſe Royale 

Claudius Civilis 

Keyſers Juweel 

Bouquet Agaet | 

Koningin van Groot 
Britanien 

Piramidale 

Capucina 

Lietde 

Palcra 


| Regina 


La Mignonne 
Valck 

Arent 
Mareſiaen 


; 


Single white Hyacinths. 


Primier Noble 
Incomperable 
Kroon Robin 
Palamides 


Caſtor 
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Thus we conclude the Dutch Ca- 
talogue of good Hyacinths, the 
Uſe which we may make of the 
Prices is, that as they are greater 
or ſmaller, we may ſuppote the 
Flowers to be more or leis beautitul; 
but we muſt obierve, that ſuch as 


are rated at the higheſt Price, are 


HY 
now at a much ſmaller Rate, and fo 
the others tall in Proportion; *tis 
the firſt or ſecond Year anly after 


raiſing a good Flower, that it 


bears a great Price, and as it en- 
creales, joon falls to the Level with 
the old ones; the fine Sort, here 
rated at 200 Gulders, is now ſold 
for four Gulders a Root. 
HypxnoPHyLLUM Pamphilii, zs 
Ciſtus Annuus. 
HyproviPer, zs Water-Pepper, 
and Arimart. See Perſicaria. 
Hyoscramus, from the Greek, 
doo, in Engliſh, Henbane 
we have one Sort of it which 
grows wild in England, but for the 
Beauty of its Flower it may well 
enough be brought into the Gar- 
den ; there are ſome Foreign Sorts 
of it, which are alſo very beauti- 
ful ; they may be all raiſed from 
Seeds {own in March, | 
Hyoscikis of Pin, is ſuppoſed 
by ſome to be a Sort of Yuccary, 
but is more generally taken to be a 
Sort of Jacea. 


Hyezcoum and Hypopheum, 


from the Greek d and v'nopeor, 
is a Plant mentioned by Dz(ſcorzdes, 
ſaid to have Leaves like Cumin, 
and {weet-ſcented like Origanum ; 
it bears long Cods of Seed, which 
muſt be ſown in Marth; there is 
no Engliſh Name for it; there is a 
Figure of it in Parkinſon. 

Hr ERIC UM, from the Greek 
o re en, in Engliſh, St. Jobn's- 
wort, is of divers Kinds, all of 
them making agreeable lants in a 
Garden, though they are for the 
moit part growing wiid, among 


Trees, or in the Woods of our 


Country; we may raiſe them from 
Seeds ſown in February and arch; 
and alio we may encreaſe them, by 
dividing their Roots at that Time, 
or in Autumn, atter their Seeds are 
ripe. Parbinſen has given us Fi- 
gures of ſome of the Kinds. 
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Hrpkxic un Frutex, in Engliſh, 
yhrub St. Jobn g wort, is a Plant 
cultivated in our Gardens, and is 
none of the meaneſt of our flow- 
ring Shrubs; it may be raiſed from 


Seeds fown in the Spring, and al- 
ſo from Layers, an 


I haye heard 
a Gentleman ſay, that he has raiſed 
it likewiſe from Cuttings. 
HyvErRICUM vulgare, Common 
St. John's-wort. The common 
St. n ſhooteth forth brown- 
iſh, upright, hard, round Stalks, 
two Foot high, ſpreading many 
Branches from the Sides, up to the 
Tops of them, having two ſmall 
Leaves, ſet one againſt another, at 
every Place, which are of a deep 
green Colour, ſomewhat like unto 
the Leaves of the leſſer Centory, 
but narrower, and full of ſmall 
Holes in every Leaf, which cannot 
be ſo well perceived, as when they 
are held up to the Light; at the 
Tops of the Stalks and Branches, 
ſtand yellow Flowers, made of five 
Petals a-piece, with many yellow 
Threds in the Middle, ' which be- 
ing bruiſed, do 1 a reddiſh 
Juice, like Blood; after which 
come {mall round Heads, wherein 
is contained ſmall blackiſh Seed, 
{melling like Roſin; the Root is 
hard and wooddy, with ſeveral 
Strings and Fibres at it, and of a 
browniſh Colour, which abideth 
in the Ground many Years, ſnoot- 
ing a- new every Spring. 
HvpERIC U minus erectum. 
Small upright St. John's- wort. This 
imall St. John's. wort is very rare to 
be met withal, being like the for- 
mer, but that it is ſmaller; yet 
the Leaves do not fully anſwer 
the Form of the former, but are a 
little broader, and not fo ſharp- 
pointed; the Stalks are reddiſh, 
and the Flowers ſmaller, and not 
fully ſo yellow, nor give ſo bloody 
a Colour when they are bruiſed 
between the Fingers; and ſome- 


times ſtand in Circles at the Joints 
of the Stalks as well as at the 
Tops; the Seed is reſinous as the 
former, and the Root long laſting 
allo, 

Hrrräicux minus ſupinum. 
Small creeping St. John's: wort. I his 
other ſmall St. John's: wort differ- 
eth little from the laſt ſmall Sort, 
having reddiſh Stalks, not above 


an Hand's-Breadth high at the 


moſt, but leaning downwards, with 
ſmall, narrow, {mooth Leaves, and 
{mall yellow Flowers. | 

HrvericvuM nummulariz folio, 
Round leafed St. John's-wort. This 
little St. John's-wort is as ſmall an 
Herb as the laſt, whoſe ſmall, red- 
diſh, ſquare Branches, riſe no high- 
er. than it, having two Leaves ſet 
one againſt another at every Joint, 
up to the Tops; and are almoſt 
round, like unto Money-wort, or 
Herb Two-pence, of a dark or ſad 
green on the upper Side, and whit- 
iſh underneath, ſpotted ſometimes 
with reddiſh Spots and Streaks 3 
the Flowers are of a paler yellow 
Colour than the former, but ſome- 
what large, in Compariſon of the 
Plant, with divers yellow Threds 
in the Middle; the Root is {mall 
and long. 

Hyyezicum tomentoſum majus 
Hiſpanicum. Great woolly St. John's - 
wort. This greater woolly St. Jchn's- 
wort hath ſeveral hairy, whitiſh, 
woolly Branches, lying upon the 
Ground, and ſhooting forth Fibres, 
very thick ſet with ſuch like Leaves, 
as the common St. Joby s-wert hath, 
but white and woolly at the Joints, 
towards the Tops, and at the Tops 
alſo ſtanding paler and ſmaller Flow- 
ers than in the common; alter 
which come Seed-Veſſols, like un- 
to the other Sorts, and ſo is the 
Seed and woodd y Root. 

Hypralc un fupinum tomentoſum 
minus. Small creepins welly St. 
John's-wort. The leſſer woolly Kr. 


* 
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Bmg wort is in moſt Things like 
the greater, the Branches having 
the woolly Leaves not ſo thick ſet 
together, ſmaller and rounder than 
the former. ä 

Hv ERIC uM fruteſcens America- 
num flore albo. Indian St. John's- 
wort, with white Flowers. The In- 
dian St. John s-wort riſeth up with 
many wooddy Stems, almoit to a 
Man's Height, covered with a 
whitiſh Bark, from whence ſpring 
on all Sides, ſeveral Branches, ſet 
thick with green Leaves, narrow 
below, and broad and round at the 


Ends, ſometimes two or three at a 


Place; from which Joints alto riſe 
ſeveral white Flowers, made of 
four Petals a- piece; the Petals fall 
away every Year, and rile again in 
the Spring, the woody Stems abid- 
ing. | 
Hp ERIC UM Orientale, Ptarmi- 
ce foliis. Corol. Rei. Herb. 18. 
The old Stocks of this Kind of 
St. John s- wert have a Root two 
or three Lines thick, hard, ligne- 
ous, lying ſloping, and above half 
a Foot long; that of the young 
ones is a Tuit of yellowiſh, curled 
Fibres, three or four Inches long; 
the Stalks are from half a Foot 
to a Foot high, ſonie ſtrait, others 
horizontal, and then ſtanding up 
againſt a pale green Line, thick gar- 
_niſhed with a little Thred, which 
deſcends from one Leaf to another; 
_ theſe Leaves, which grow two by 
two, are an Inch, or fifteen Lines 
long, and two Lines broad, pale 
green, alſo of the fame Contexture 
ot thoſe of our St. Jobn's- wort, with- 
out any Appearance of tranſparent 
Points, indented about the Rims, 
almoſt like thoſe of the Sneez wort 
that grows in our Meadows, faſt- 
ened to the Stalk without any Pe- 
dicle, and terminated at the Bot- 
tom by two very pointed Ears, 
two Lines long, but flahed deeper 
than the reſt of the Leaf: From 


HY 


their Junctures riſe Branches, gar- 


niſhed with the like Leaves, tho' 
ſhorter and broader; thofe Branches 
form. a Cluſter, like that of the 
common St. John's-wort ; the Flows 
ers of the Species I am deſcribing, 
conſiſt of five yellow Petals, eight 
or nine Lines long, three Lines 
broad, rounded at the Point, but 
narrower at the Baſis; from the 
midſt of theſe Petals riſes a Tuft 
of yellow Stamina, ſhorter than 
the Petals, garniſhed with little 
Summits ; they ſurround a Piſtil 


two Lines and a half long, green- 


1th, terminating in two Horns; the 
Cup is three Lines long, flaſhed in 
hve indented Parts, asneatly as the 
Petals 3 the Piſtil comes to be a 
Fruit of a deep red, three Lines 


| high, divided into five Apartments 


full of very ſmall, brown Seeds, 
which fall out of the Point of the 
Fruit when thoroughly ripe; the 
Whole Plant has a reſinous Smell. 
It varies contiderably as to Big- 
neſs; you may find ſome very 
ſhort Stalks, and whoſe Leaves are 
lender; the Flower varies alſo, 
for there are ſome whoſe Petals are 
ſeventeen Lines long, and are bit- 
ter, a little gluey, and ſmell reſi- 
nous. 

Hrpocisris, from the Greet, 
ü roxisis, is the under Growth, or 
Excreſſence of the Ciſtus; is a 
Plant ſpringing from the Roots of 
the Ciſtus, but is very unlike the 
Plant it grows upon; this is a 
Kind of Herb-bane, which de- 
ſtroys the Plant that gives it Lite, 
much of the {ame Nature with Oro- 
banche or Broom Rape, and much 
like it; if we tranſplant ſome of 
the Plants with the Roots of the 
Trees they grow upon, near the 
Roots of other Trees, I am of O- 
piniou they would take Root in 
the growing Trees; but more of 
this under the Word Orobanche. 
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' HyeoctsoN, zs Sedum majus. 
Hysor, is Hyſſopus, which ſe 
HyssopolpEs of Geſner, is th 

Helianthemum flore albo; in Eng 
liſh, the white Dwarf Ciſlus, or 
ſmall white Sun-Flower. See its 
Culture under the Word Helian- 
themum. = 
Hysso0pus Agreſtis of Bromfel- 
fius, is in Engliſh, Winter Savery, 
but is more properly called Thym- 


bra, which lee. 


Hxssorus vulgaris. Common 
Garden Hyſop. The common Gar- 
den Hyſop, is a ſmall, buſhy, 
Plant, that riſeth up more than a 
with many wooddy 
Branches, but tender; at the Tops 
thereof, are ſet at certain Di- 
ſtances, many ſmall, long and nar- 
row green Leaves; at the Tops of 
the Stalks ſtand bluiſh purple, gap- 


ing Flowers, in ſpiked Heads, one- 


Row above another; after which 
follow the Seed, which 1s {mall 
and blackiſh 3; the Root is ſome- 


what wooddy, with many threddy 


Strings; the whole Plant is of a 
ſtrong ſweet Scent. 

Hyssovvs foliis niveis, & follis 
aureis. White Hyſop, and golden, 
or yellow Hyſop. Theſe two Sorts 
of Hyſop are of the ſame Kind 
with the common Hyſop, but dit- 
fer only in the Party-colouring of 
the Leaves; the white having leve- 
ral Leayes parted, white and green 
in the midſt, and ſome moſt part 


white; and others wholly green, 


or with ſome Stripes in the green, 
tor all theſe Sorts are ſeen together 
upon one Plant; the golden, or 
yellow Sort, hath the uppermoſt 
Leaves uſually wholly yellow in 
the Summer-time, parted with 
green; the lower Leaves often a- 
biding without diſcolouring. 
Hrssovvs toliis cineriis. Ruſſe? 
Fyſop. This Ruſſet Hyſop differ- 


eth from the former in no other 


Matter than in the Colour of the 
Vortk 


1 


Leaves, which are of a greyiſh, or 


Aſh-Colour, which ſome call Ruſ- 
ſet. : 

Hrssoevs ſurculis denſis. Deuble 
Hyſop- This Hy ſop groweth low- 
er, and thicker fer, with ſlender, 
and not ſo wooddy Branches, bend- 
ing ſomewhat downwards, and 
much more thick ſet, with Leaves 
of a dark green Colour; in the 
Flowers and other Things it dit> 
fereth not from the firſt. : 

Hyssovvs Latifolia. Broad. leaf- 
ed Mſep. This differeth not from 
the firſt here ſpecified, but in hav- 
ing larger and broader green Leaves 
upon more woody Stalis, keeping 
Form and Subſtance. 

Hysso0pvs foliis Crenatis. Jag- 
ged or dented Hyjip. This Diffe- 
rence of the dented Leaves mak- 
eth me to ſet it down as another 
Species hereof, as others have dong, 

Hysso0vus moſchata vel de Cilif- 
ſa. Musked Wi. Grſner, in Hor- 
tis Germania, remembreth this 
Hyſop to differ nothing from the 
ordirary Hylop, but in the Scent, 
which is ſo gracious and plealant, 
that it cometh neareſt to the Scent 
ol Musk. 

Hyss0vus Arabum floribus rubris 
vel albis. IWhite and red flowered 
Hyſop. The red and white flowered 
Hyſop differ but a little from the 
Garden Sort, yet are diltinguiſhed 
from it, in that they both uſual- 
ly bear red or white Flowers, all 
on one Side of the Spike, yet con- 
tinue not conſtant in that Form, 
but change into the Form of the 


ordinary Kind. 


Hyss0pus minor five Hiſpani- 
ca. Dwarf Spanith ep. This 
Spaniſh Kind is a ſmaller and lower 
Sort, its Branches rife not to high 
as the Garden Hylop, but bend a 
little downwards; the Leaves alſo 
being ſmaller and thicker, and of a 
ſadder green Colour, and the Heads 
or Spikes are ſhorter, but the 
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Flowers are purple, like the Gar- 
den Sort. Lobel calleth this Hy- 
ſop Hyſſopus parva anguſtis tolits. 
Hxssorus Coronata ſive Como- 
ſa Cluſti. Tufied Hyjip. Tufted 
Hyſop is in Leaves, Flowers, and 
Manner of growing, ſomewhat like 
the common Garden Kind, but a 
little ſmaller and lower ; the Leaves 
being of a paler green Colour, and 
the top Branches ſpreading a little 
broader, have ſhorter Spikes of 
Leaves and Flowers, growing as it 
were in Tufts, which hath cauſed 
the Name, and noted it for a Dif- 
ference. 5 
Hrssopvs foliis criſpis. Curl:d 
Hyſip. Curled Hyſop hath the 
Leaves curled or crumpled at the 
Edges, that each Leaf ſeemeth to 
be compoſed of many; and herein 
conliſteth the chicteſt Difference. 
Hrssopus Montana. Mountain 
wild Hyſp. Mountain, or wild 
H yſop, is very like unto the Gar- 
den Kind for the Manner of grow- 
ing, but that the Leaves, which 
arenot ſo many at a Joint, are ſome- 
what harder and rougher, and « 
little hairy, and ſomewhat narrow « 
er alſo, which (as Matthiolus ſaith) 
being brought into Gardens, and 
there cheriſhed, will in Time put 
off that Roughnels, and become 
more mild and gentle; the T aite 


whereof is much more bitter, and 


nothing fo hot or ſweet as the com- 
mon Kird; the Flowers and Seed 
are like the Garden Sort, both for 
Form and Colour, 

Hrssopus Anguſtifolia Spicata. 
Narrow-leafed . Narrow: leaf. 
ed Hyſop is a fine Kind, and hath 
many lender, hard Stalks, where- 
on are let at Diſtances, as in the 
common Hytop, many imall, green 
Leaves, but longer and narrower 
than they, and ending in a longer 
Point; the Flowers grow at ſeveral 
Diſtances, as it were in Roundles, 
almoſt trom the middle of the 
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Stalk up to the Tops, of a hlu- 
iſh pur ple Colour, like the ordi- 
nary Kind, but much ſmaller, and 
ſo is the Seed; the Branches here- 


of will take Root, and grow, be- 
ing laid into the Ground, the Root 


ipreading much in the Earth. 
Hrssopus foliis Origani. Round. 
leafed Hyſp. This Hy ſop hath ſe— 
veral hard, wooddy Stalks, where- 
on grow many {mall, and almoſt 
round Leaves one againſt another, 
but pointed at the Ends; the 
Heads or Spikes of Flowers are 
like unto the common Sort, of a 
bluith purple Colour ; the Scent 
allo differeth little from it. 
Hxssopus, is in Greek Uoown®, 
and we in Engliſh from thence call 
it Hey; the Plant fo called is very 
well known in our Gardens, and 1s 
there either raiſed from Seeds ſown 
in March, or from Slips or Cut- 


tings planted in March or April; 


it loves a dry Soil; there are ſeve- 
ral Sorts of it, but none of them 
exceeding a Foot high with us in 
England, or any other Part of Eu- 
repe that I know of, which I the 
rather take Notice of, becauſe the 
Hylop is ſo often mentioned in the 
Holy Scriptures, and is not right- 
ly underſtood what it is, every 
Writer almoſt differing in Opinion 
concerning the Hyſop of the He- 
brews. Lauhinas ſuppoſes our com- 
mon Roſemary to be it, becauſe, 
perhaps, this was an Aromatick 
like it; and the Stalks of the Role- 
mary were long enough to reach 
the Top of the Croſs; whereas 
tiole of our common Hyſop were 
not. But as this remains yet unde- 
termined, I ſhall offer two or three 
Conjectures which may tend to ſet 
this Matter to Rights. In the firſt 


Place, I ſuppoſe Hyſop might be 
a general lerm uſed among the 
Hevrews, to denote any Plant that 
had a ſpicy Flavour; as the Word 
Aroma is a general Term for all 
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ſweet ſmelling Spices, and is not 


properly the Name of any parti- 


cular Plant: And though we have 
now a Plant which we diſtinguiſh 
by the Name Hyſop, if we com- 
pare it with the ſeveral Plants 
which were ſuppoſed by the An- 
cients to have. a Right to that 
Name, we ſhall find that ours is as 
different frm any of theirs, as 
theirs are different from one ano- 
ther ; only in this Particular, that 
all the Plants they haye mentioned 
are of a ſpicy Flavour. This 1 
take Notice of, becauſe of that 
Place in the Scripture which men- 
tions Sole men's Skill in Plants, L hat 
he knew all Plants, from the Ce- 
dar, to the Hyſop of the Wall. 
This ſeems to inter, that the Hy- 
ſap of the Hebrews was the ſmall- 


eſt Plant, as the Cedar is there 


mentioned to ſignity the largeſt 
Plant. But this Hyſop does not 
agree: with that which we find in 
the Evangeliſts, when they give us 
the Account of our Saviour's Pal- 
ſion. St. Matthew, Chap. xvii. 
ver. 48. it is ſaid, They took a 
Sponge and filled it with Vinegar, 
and put it on a Reed, and gave 
him to drink; and St. ark, Chap. 
xv. ver. 36. tells us, That one ran 
and filled a Sponge tull of Vine- 


gar, and put it on a Reed, and gave 


him to drink. St. John, Chap. xix. 
ver. 29. ſays, There was ſet a Vel- 
ſel full of Vinegar, and they filled 
a Sponge with Vinegar, and put it 
upon Hyſop, and put it to his 
Mouth. Thus far the Evangeliſts, 
who all agree, if we read that Pal. 
ſage of St. John, They filled a Sponge 
with Hyſop and Vinegar, and 
put it to his Mouth, which is very 
tkely the true meaning of that 
Paſſage, and perhaps is only mi: 
ſtaken by the Tranſlators, becauſe 
St. J-hz does not mention the 
Reed, as the other Evangeliſts have 
done; and it was therefore ſup- 
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poſed, that Hyiop was mentioned 
there to ſupply the Place of the 
Reed ; but it we look over the 
Works of the Ancients, we ſhall 
find, that the Liquors which were 
in ule among them, were Wines, 
wherein fone ſpicy Herb had been 
boiled or infuſed, for the more no- 
ble and better Sort; or elſe Oxy- 
crate, which was a Mixture of 
Vinegar and Water, or Vinegar 
alone, wherein likewile ſome Sweet> 
Herb was put, for the uſe of the 
meaner Sort; and theſe Liquors 
bore. the ſeveral Names of the 
Herbs or Plants that were put into 
them, as we find in Colume lla, 
Lib. XII. cap. 35. where he teach- 


es us to make, Vinum Abſynthiten, 


Vinum Hyifopiten, Vinum Abro- 
toniten; and in another Chap. Vi- 
num Myrtiten; and ſo the Oxy- 
crates were diſtinguiſhed by the ſe- 
veral Herbs that were intuled in 
them; and in our Time, we yet 
find fomething like that in Ale 
made with Gill or Ground-Ivy, 


which is called Gill only, and not 
Gill. Ale, Oc. | 
\ # 

Ack by the Hedge, 7s Alliaria 

which ſee. | | 

Jacea, in Engliſh, Knapweed, and 
allo by ſome called Matfell.n, is a 
Plant which affords ſeveral V aric- 
ties, ſome of which are worthy a 
Place in our Gardens; thty are all 
raiſed from Seeds ſown in the 
Spring; there are ſome Figures of 
Knapweeds in Gerrard. 

Jacea Nigra vulgaris. Common 
Alatſ-llrn, er Knapweed. The com- 
mon K napweed bath many long and 
ſomewhar broad, dark green Leaves, 
riſing from the Root, ſome what 
deeply dented about the Edges, 
and ſometimes a little rent or torn 
about the Edges in two or tbree 


Places, and ſomewhat hairy with- 
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al; among which riſe up a ſtrong, 
round Stalk, four or five Foot 
high, divided into many ſmall 
Branches, at the Tops whereof 
ſtand great, ſcaly, green Heads ; 
and from the Middle of them, 
thruſt forth a Number of dark pur- 
pliſh, red Thrums or Threds (and 
ſometimes white, but very rarely) 
which after they are withered and 
paſt, there is found divers- black 
Seed, lying in a great deal of 
Down, ſomewhat like unto Thi- 
ſtle-Seed, but ſmaller : 'The Root 
is white, hard and wooddy, with 
divers Fibres annexed thereunto, 
which periheth not, but abideth 
with Leaves thereon all the Win- 
ter, and ſhooting out freſſi every 
Spring. | 

IackæA Nigra Anguſtifolia. Nar- 
rom leafed Knap weed. This Knap- 
weed hath a round, rough, green 
Stalk, about a Foot and a half 
high, whereon are ſet on each Side, 
narrow, rough, ſhort, and ſomewhat 
hoary green Leaves, compaſſing 
it at the Bottom, and divided in- 
to ſome other Branches above, on 
each whereof ſtandeth a ſcaly, whit- 
tiſh green Head; out of the Mid- 
dle whereof riſe many ſmall, long 
Threds, like unto the former, but 
ſmaller, and of a pale reddiſh Co- 
Jour, after which followeth ſmall, 


black Seed, like the other: The 


Root is blackiſh, and parted into 
many ſmall Fibres. Of this Sort al- 
ſo there is one, whole Stalk and 
Leaves are longer, ſmooth, and 
all hoary, ſoft and woolly. 

Jacea Nigra humilis. The ſmal- 
ler devarf Knapweed. I his low 
Knapweed hath ſmall, weak and 
Tound, hoary Stalks, about a Foot 
high, bending to the Ground, with 
Leaves thereon of an Inch in 
Breadth, and two in Leugth, not 


divided or dented about the Edges. 


at all, but being a little rough and 
| heary as it were thereabouts, com- 


„„ 
paſſing the Stalks at the Bottom; 
at the Tops whereof ſtand ſuch like 
ſcaly Heads, as in the others, with 
purplith Threds or Thrums riſing 
thereout, as in the reſt. OY” 
IAEA montana Auſtriaca major. 
The greater Mountain Hungarian 
Knapweed. This greater Mountain 
Knapweed, is very like unto the 
former common wild Kind, being 
ſomewhat broad and long, dented 
about the Edges, and rough and 
hairy alſo, and of a dark green 
Colour; but thoſe that grow upon 
the ſtreaked Stalks, are ſtill up 
higher, ſmaller, and more cut in 
on the Edges; the Heads that 
ſtand at the Tops of the Stalks, are 
not' rough or hairy, but ſmooth 


and ſcaly, crackling if they be 


lightly touched, browniſh up- 
ward, and whitiſh lower; the 
Flowers conſiſt of many purple, 
whitiſh Leaves, cut in the Ends 
into five Slits or Diviſions, like as 
thoſe of the Cyanus, with many 
purpliſh, long Threds in the Mid- 
dle, and a purple Stile in the Mid- 
dle of them, beſprinkled at the 
Head with a mealy Whiteneſs; the 
Seed that followeth, is like unto 
the other, but ſomewhat larger; 
the Root isallo blackiſh and ſtringy, 


like the former, and abideth as the 


reſt do. 

Jack montana Auſtriaca mi- 
nor, The leſſer Mountain Hunga- 
rian Anapweed. The leſſer Hunga- 
r:an Kind, is in moſt Things like 
the laſt, but that it groweth lower, 
and the Leaves and Stalks are not 
ſo hairy and rough, but {mooth 
and hoary ; the Flowers are of a 
paler purple Colour, and the Seed 
is not black, but of a whitiſh grey, 
or Aſh-colour. | 

Jacea Auſtriaca latifolia villoſo ca- 
pite. The greater hairy-headed Knaj- 
weed. This greater hairy-headed 
K napweed, hath many long and 
broad Leaves, larger than any of the 

former, 


3 | 
former, ſofter, and whiter alſo, 
ſomewhat, not much, dented about 
the Edges, of a certain clammy or 
gummy Taſte. Thalius faith it hath 
both Sharpneſs in Taſte and Te- 
nuity of Parts, ſo that he maketh 
it hot and dry in the ſecond De- 
gree, not without much Bitter- 
neſs ; from among which riſe up 
divers cornered or ſtreaked Stalks, 
about two Foot high, branched 
forth at the Tops, whereon ſtand 


_ uſually three or four Heads cloſe 


together, and ſometimes but one, 


whoſe Scales end in ſuch ſmall, whit- 


iſh, crooked, tangling Threds, that 
they ſeem Jike a Net caſt over 
the Heads, out of which ſtart pur- 
ple Flowers, like the firſt, but 
larger ; the Seed is not black, but 
greyiſh, like the laſt. 

Jacra Arguſtifolia Auſttiaca 
flore albo The white, flowered 
Knajweed of Auſtria, This Knap« 
weed differeth not from the laſt in 
any Thing, but in the Flower, 
which is wholly white, and the 


Seed a little greyer. 


Jacea Anguſtifolia Auſtriaca 
villuſo Capite. Ihe leſſer Hairy- 
headed Knapweed. This leſſer Kind 
differeth not from the ſixth, only 
in that it is lower, and the Leaves 
narrower; the Heads are netted 


like it, but hairy withal; the 


Flowers are purple, and the Secd 
black, and not grey like it. 
Jacra Nigra vulgaris Lacinlata. 
The other commn wild Knapweed. 
This other wild Knapweed, that 
commonly groweth with us among 
Corn, very much, as well as in the 
Meads, groweth with greater and 
taller Stalks ; the Leaves, both be- 
low and above upon them, are 
much divided on both Sides, even 
to the middle Rib, almoſt like the 
great Scabious of Matthbicius, but 
of a dark green Colour, and as 
rough, or rougher, than the for- 


mer firſt, or common Kind; the 


1A 

ſcaly Heads, on the Tops of the 
Branches, are greater, and the 
Flowers larger, and of a deep red 
Colour; the Seed is like the other, 
and fo are the Roots, blackiſh and 
hard, with many Fibres. 

- Jacxa Cretica, The Knab weed of 
Candy. This Candy K napweed 
hath many Leaves lying on. the 
Ground, very much cut in on both 
Sides of them, unto the middle 
Rib; and each of thoſe again cut 
into other ſmaller Pieces; from 
among which riſe up creſted, hard 
Stalks, two Foot high, whereon 
are ſer, at ſeveral Joints, leſſer, 
and lets divided Leaves than thoſe 
below; the Top of the Stalk is ſe- 
vered into ſundry {mall Branches, 


with every one of them a ſcaly 


Head on them, thruſting forth the 
Flower, compoſed of many long 
Threds, of a purpliſh, and ſome- 


times of a white Colour, each of 


them much jagged at the Ends, 


With a pale Stile or Pointel in the 


Middle of them, which being paſt, 
the Seed lieth in the like downy 
Matter, and is not unlike the for- 
mer; the Root is thick, and ſome- 

what great, with Fibres thereat. 
Jacea Montana Narbonenſis. 
The French Mountain Knapweed, 
This French K napweed hath divers 
long Leaves, very much divided 
on both Sides, into other ſmall, 
long, and narrow ones; but they 
are little or nothing again divided, 
of a light green Colour on the up- 
per Side, and hoary white under- 
neath, and a little rough or hard 
withal, ſomewhat like unto the 
yellow Knapweed, with prickly 
Heads; among which riſeth up a 
round Stalk, ſomewhat rough alſo, 
about a Foot high, without many 
Branches, but bearing three or four 
ſcaly Heads at the Tops, with 
each of them a long, narrow, di- 
vided Leaf at the Foot, with di- 
vers purple Threds in the Middle, 
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ſmelling ſweet; after which com- 
eth the Seed, not unlike the reſt, 
but leſſer; the Root is long and 
lender, and of a bitter Jaſte. 
Jacza Montana Candidiſſima. 
The boary, white Mountain Knap- 
weed. This hoary, white Knap- 
weed, ſendeth forth from a thick, 
wooddy Root, divers winged 
Leaves, lying upon the Ground 
round about it, very much, rent or 
torn on both Sides, into many {mall 
Leaves, which are each of them 
deeply dented on the Edges, ſome- 
what like unto the Leaves of Stz-+ 


be, or jagged Scabious, all cover- 


ed over with a hoary, white Cot · 
ton or Wooll, or as it were ſprink- 
led with Flower or Meal; from 
whence riſeth up a creſted, white, 
hoary Stalk, about a Foot, or a 
Cubit high, ſcarce having any 
Leaves thereon to the Top, where 
it beareth only two or three ſcaly 
Heads, like the others, with pur- 
ple Threds riſing out of the Mid- 


dle of them; the Seed is like the 


reſt, | 

Jaca Humilis Hieracii folio, 
Low Knapweed, with torn Leaves, 
This ſmall Knapweed hath, many 
{mall and narrow, long Leaves, 
unevenly cut in or gaſhed on the 
Edges, but. blunt, or ſomewhat 
round at the Ends of every Di- 
viſion, as at the Point End allo; 
from among Which riſe up weak 
Stalks, not able to ſtand upright, 
but leaning down to the Ground, of 
about a Foot high, with ſome 
maller Leaves on them; and at 
the Tops imall ſcaly Heads, like 
unto the others, out of which 
thruſteth the Flower, very like 
unto the Cyanus or Corn-Flower, 
but of a Whitiſh bliie purple Co- 


Jour, ſomewhat obſcure or ſullen, 


and ſometimes white; the Seed 
That followeth, is not unlike the 
reſt ; the Root is thick and long. 


Yellow Mountain Nnapweeil. 


JA 
Jack alia pumila Narbonenſis. 
Ihe Pine-apple headed Thiſtle, or 
Knapweed. This ſmall French Plant 
groweth ſometimes in the natural 


Places, without any Stalk, bearing 


its Cone or Pine-apple-like Head, 
{o near the Ground, that ſcarce 
any Part of a Stalk can be ſeen un- 
der it, and ſometimes, and in the 
ſame Grounds alſo, it will bear a 
a round, hollow Stalk, of an Hand's 
Breadth or twa, or a Foot high, 
having divers Leaves thereon, cut 
on both Sides into many narrow, 
ſhort Pieces, green on the upper 
Side, and hoary underneath z ar 
the Top of the Stalk ſtandeth only 
one large, round and long, great 
Head, bigger than beſcemeth the 
Smallneſs of the Plant, reſemblirg 
the Core or Pine-apple, delicately 
{et with Scales at the End, and 
bright-ſhining white, from hence 
to the Bottom of them; trom the 


Middle whereof riſe up divers - 


purple Threds, as in the other 
Sorts; after which come {mall 
Seeds, wrapped in much Down, 
as the reſt are, and like unto the 
tormer Knapweeds, but blackiſh ; 
the Root is blackiſh on the out- 
ſide, and whitiſh within, of the 
Bignels of one's little Finger. 

3 Laciniata alba. Jagged, 
white K napweed. 1 his white Knap- 
weed hath the Stalk fet with many 
very much jagged Leaves, from 
the Bottom branching forth on all 
Sides, with leſſer and leſs jagged 
Leaves up to the Tops, where on 
the ſeveral ſmall Stalks ſtand ſuch 
like ſcaly Heads as the other before 
have, but with fine white 'Threds 
riſing out of them; the Root is 
long and threddy, and ſpreadeth 
ſomewhat under Ground. 

JAckA montana - minima Jutea. 
This 
Mountain K napweed hath divers 
Leaves nextthe Rnot, about three 
Inches long, cut into many _ 
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1A 
ſions on both Sides, and each of 
them again into ſmaller, but ſome- 


what thick and fleſhy, [mall allo, 


but ending in a ſharp Point; the 
Stalk is ſmall, ſcarce a Foot high, 

earing a greater icaly Head than 
the Smallneſs of the Plant ſhould 
ſeem to bear, with a Gold yellow 
Flower in the Middle, and the 
outward Leaves lying downwards, 
and eompaſſing them; aiter which 
come forth imall Seed, wrapped 
in Down, like others, but ſmaller; 
the Root is ſomewhat thick, hairy 


at the Head, and parted into Fi- 


bres. 

Jacea Lutea Capitulis Spinoſis. 
Tellow Knapweed, with prickly Heads, 
This yellow Knapweed hath a few 
Leaves next the Ground, much 
rent or torn on the Edges, into 
many unequal Parts, ſome bigger, 
and others lefler, of a greyith, or 
overworn green Colour, and of a 
little acid or four Taſte ; among 
which riſeth up a Stalk about two 
or three Foot high, branched torth 
into ſome few, but not into very 
many Branches, ſet with {ſome 
ſmaller, and more divided Leaves 


on them and at the Foot of the 


Branches, the Tops of the Branches 
and Stalks, are each ct them tur- 
nithed with a great ſcaly Head, ſet 
round about with ſmall and ſharp 
white Prickles, and out of the Mid- 
dle thereof riſe many Threds, 
a pale, but ſullen yellow Colou 
which abide in Flower a goot 


very much and far under Ground 
ſpringing up again in divers Places 
I his in the hotteſt Countries 
yieldeth among the Flowers, 


imall, reddiſh Grain, like unto 


] A 
Gum Tragacanth, but I could ne- 
ver obſerve it in our Country. 

' Jacta Lutea Spinola Apula. 
The Thorny-headed tnapmeed «f 
Naples. This yellow Knapweed 
of Naples, is in molt I hings ſo 
like the tormer yellow, that it it 
be nut the ſame, it differeth but 
little from it, which conſiſteth 
chiefly in thele Things z the Root 
is woody, as Celumna, who lo de- 
ſcribeth it, faith, covered with a 
rugged Bark, whoſe Head hath 
many blackith Hairs, as the Ribs 
and Veins of the laſt Year's Leaves, 
and the firſt Leaves that ſpring up 
are ſmooth and whole, lize unto a 
Dock, but thole that tollow after, 
are divided into many Parts, like 
unto Radith Leaves, but larger, 
ana ſomewhat like unto the great 
Centory Leaves; the creſted or 
{ſtreaked Stalk riſeth to be three 
Foot high, ſomewhat hairy, as 
the latter Leaves are; at the Head 
whereof, which divideth not it 
ſelf into above two or three Branch- 
es, groweth on every one a ſcaly 
green Head ; the Edges and Tops 
of whole Scales, are ſomewhat 
cut in, and ſet with ſharp, yellow- 
ith Thorns, and many yellowiſh 
IThreds coming out of the Heads 
the Seed, that tolloweth, is white 
nd Hat, ly ing in a purpliſh Down. 
| Jacra purpurea Supina Capitu- 
lis Spinoſis. 1he purplesfl.wered 
Knapweed, with prickly Heads, This 
purple Knapweed traileth with its 


While; and when they are paſt, great long Branches upon the 
the Seed is wrapped in a deal of 
white, flocky, or downy Matter, 
of a whitiſh or Aſh- colour; the 
Root is long and white, and as 
ſweet almoſt as the Root of Erin-/ 
gus, or Sea-Holly, but creepeth 


Ground, having whitiſh Films or 
Skins on each dide of them, ex- 
tending to two or three Yards iy 
Length, branched forth again iuto 
ſundry other Stews or Stalks, 
whereon grow . large and long 
Leaves, much cut in on the Sides, 
and of a whitidh green Colour; at 
the Ends of the Branches ſtand 
larger, tcaly Heads than the tor- 
mer, and green, with crue} ſharp 
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Thorns or Pricks upon them, rea- 
dy to pierce their Legs that im- 

rovidently pals by it; out of the 
Middle whereof ſtart many purple 
Threds, and in them, after the 
Flower is paſt, ſmall whitiſh Seed, 
little bigger than the Seed of Cy- 
anus, or the Bottles of ſome, called 
the Corn-Flower ; the Root is ve- 
ry great, thick, white and fleſhy, 
ſpreading divers great and long 
Branches, but nut creeping within 
the Ground, as the former doth. 


Jacea Montana purpurea echi- 


nato Capite. The purple, Mountain, 
thorny-headed Knapweed. I his Moun- 
tain Knapweed of Auſtria, hath 
divers ſoft, narrow, green Leaves, 
not hard or rough, like the com- 
mon wild Sorts, more cut in on the 
Edges, and into leſſer Parts, ſome- 
what like unto the Leaves of Calci- 
trapa, or Carduus Stellatus ; the 
Stalk, that riſeth up about two Foot 
high, being creſted or ſtreaked, is di. 
vided at the Topinto diversBranch- 
es, ſpreading in breadth more than in 
- Length, with many long, ſcaly 
Heads here and there ſet thereon ; 
the Tops or Ends of whole Scales 


end in ſmall Pricks, but not fo 


long and ſharp as thoſe of the fore- 
ſaid Thiſtle, and more forked or 


divided; the Flowers whereot are 


purple Threds, iike the other K nap. 
weeds ; the Root thruſteth down 
deep into the Ground, like as that 
Thiſtle doth, with many [mal] Fi- 
bres hanging thereat. _ 

Jacra flore albo Capite longis 
Aculeis Spinoſo. The white, ther. 
ny headed Knapweed, This prick- 
ly Knapweed ſendeth forth a rough, 
Hoary Stalk, about two Foot high, 
whoſe firſt Leaves at the Bottom) 
are ſet with thick, white, ſoft 
Hairs; but the reſt that follow, 
are ſomewhat long, and two Inches 
broad, thick, rough, and deeply 
dented about the Edges, and long 
alſo, cut into many Pieces, with 


1A 
white Veins running through them; 
at the Tops of the Branches ſtand 
the Heads, made of many scales, 
ſharp up to the Top, like unto a 
Pine-Apple, the Ends of whoſe 
Scales are long, ſtrait, ſſlarp, yel- 
lowiſh Thorns, and the Edges of 
them ſet with white Hairs, like 
Briſtles; from the Middle of the 
Head ſtarteth up many long, whit- 


iſh Leaves, divided or cut in at 


the Ends ; the Seed is like that of 
the Spaniſh Saffron, but greater 
than the ordinary; the Root is 
white and brittle, eaſy to be brok- 
en, made of many Strings or thick 
Fibres, folding one within ano- 
ther, yet covered with a browniſh 
Skin or Bark. Ew 

Jacea Laciniata Sonchi folio, 


 Therny  Kna»weed, with Sewthiſtle 


Leaves. The Leaves, that firſt 
ſhoot forth of this Knapweed, are 
very variable, for lome of them 
are round, ſtanding upon long Foot- 
ſtalks; others afterwards are more 
and more gaſhed'on the Edges, and 
thole eſpecially upon the Branches, 
much more divided, and are ſo 
hard and rigid, that if they be. a 
little bowed or folded together, 
they will break with a Noiſe or 
Crack; the Stalk for the molt part 
is round, and ſtandeth in part up- 
right, but being loaden with Heads, 
bendeth down to the Ground, di- 
vided into ſundry: Branches, and 
let with ſcaly Heads, whoſe Points 
being green at the-firſt, are pur- 
Pliſh afterwards ; and on every of 
them ſeven {mall Thorns, ſet to- 
gether on the one. Side, ſomewhat 
like an half Star, the middle one 
being the largeſt and the longeſt ; 
the Flower, after a long lime, 
ſheweth its ſelf to conſiſt of many 


long ard hollow Threds, of an ex- 


cellent purple Colour, whoſe Tops 
are broad, and parted into ſome 
Dents; the Bottom being very 
mall, narrow and whitiſh, the 
1 y broad 


| F A-!: 
broad cut open Ends of the Flow. 
ers are of the deepeſt purple or 
red Colour; the Seed is ſmall, 
grey and long, like unto thote of 
the Cyanus or the Blue: Bottle; 
the Root is long and threddy, co- 
vered with a browniſh Skin or 
Bark, and very brittle. withal ; 
this doth ſomewhat reſemble the 
Jacea Marina Bœtica following. 
Jacea Montana incana Lacinia- 
ta Capitulis Hiſpidis. Hoary Moun- 
tain knapweed. This ſmall Knap- 


weed hath, a round, hoary Stalk, 


half a Foot high, with many hoa- 
ry, rough and prickly, narrow 


and long Leaves, ſomewhat torn 


on the Edges, at the Foot or Bot- 


tom thereof; but thoſe that rife up 


with the Stalk, are deeper cut in, 
and the Ends ſllarp and prickly ; 
at the Top whereof, which is 
ſometimes divided, *ſtandeth a 


{mall Head, compoſed of prickly 


Scales, whole Ends are crouked 
Threds; the Flower 1s purple, 
like the common Sort, but much 


 lefler; the Root rediſh and threddy. 


Jacza Tomentoſo Capitulo Spi- 
nolo. The. woolly, white Knapweed. 
This: woolly nd, hath a 
white, woolly Stalk, ſcarce a Foot 
high, but divided into Branches 
from the very Bottom, having 
ſhort and narrow Leaves thereon, 
cut or divided into three or five, 
or ſeven Parts or Pieces, ſomewhat 
round pointed; ſo white and 
woolly, that it ſeemeth as if it 
were ſtrowed over with (Meal; 
the ſmall Heads, at the Tops of 
the Branches, are compoſed of ma- 


ny Scales, ending in ſharp, reddiſh. 


Thorns, what Flower it bore was 
not obſerved. ) | 

Jacza Marina Bœtica. The 
Spaniſh, Sea Knapweed. This Spa- 
niſh Knapweed, hath many long, 
narrow Leaves, unevenly dented 
or waved on the Edges, thick, 
fleſny and brittle, with a little 
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Hairineſs, and of an overworn, 
dark green Colour; among which 
riſe low, weak Stalks, with ſuch 


like Leaves as grow below, but 


imaller, bearing at the Top but 
very tew Flowers, of a bright red- 
diſh purple Colour, like in Form 
unto the Corn-Flowers, but much 


larger, with many Threds or 


Thrums in- the Middle, of the 
ſame Colour, ſtanding up higher 
than any of the former, which 
riteth out of a ſcaly, great Head, 
{et all over with ſmall, ſharp (but 
harmleſs) white Pricks, many 
growing together; the Seeds are 
blackiſh, like the Knapweeds, but 
larger; the Root is great and thick, 
growing down deep, fleſhy, and 
full of a ſlimy Juice, eaſy to be 
broken, blackiſh without, whitiſh 
within, and enduring lung, 
Jacea Babylonica. The great 
prickly Knapweed of Babylon. This 
Plant beareth Leaves like thoſe of 
the Acanthium, or the white Cet- 
ton Thiſtle, being, about a Foot and 


a halt long, and more than an 


Hand's Breadth broad in the Mid- 
dle thereof, ſomewhat hoary and 
rough in handling, compaſſed all 
about the Edges with ſmall, ſharp 
Prickles, having at the Bottom of 
the Leaves, ſome torn Pieces on 
each Side thereof, three or four 
Inches long, which growing ſmall 
to the Point, ended in a Spine, the 
middle Rib being ſomewhat great 
and rough, from whence man 

Veins ran through the Leaf. Thus 


much, and no more, we can ſay of 
this Plant. 


Jacinras, or Hyacinths, which 


ſee. 
 JacoBX#a, in Engliſh, Rag wort 
is Ja different Ses; Rag 
ſome which grow wild, and are 
ſeldom brought into the Garden, 
but the Sea Ragwort, or Jacobza 
Marina, is an old Green-Houſe 
Plant, though it will endure to be 
8 Abroad 
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Abroad in the ſharpeſt Froſts; 
there are alſo ſome other Kinds 

hich are met with in the Gar- 
3 of the curious, which are Per- 
ennial, and make a good Shew ; 
theſe may, be all raiſed trom Seeds 
fown in March and April; and the 
Perennial Kinds may allo be raiſed 
from Slips or Cuttings at the ſame 
Seaſon, This Plant is allo called 
Fames-wort. | 74 
Jaco RNA vulgaris major. The 
greater . com men Rag wort. Ihe 
greater. common Kagwort, hath 
many large and long, dark green 
Leaves, lying on the Ground, ve- 
ry much rent and torn on the 
Sides, into many Fieces; from 
among which riſeth up ſometimes 
but ons, and ſometimes two or 
three-ſquare, or creſted, blackiſh 
or browniſh Stalks, three or four 
Foct high, ſometimes branched, 
hearing divers ſuch like Leaves up- 
or them at ſeveral [Diſtances unto 
the Tops, where itbrancheth forth 
into. many Stalks, bearing gation 
Flowers, conſiſting of divers Leaves, 
et as a. Pale or Border, with a 
dark yellow Thrum in the Middle, 
which abide a great while; but 
in the End, growing full ripe, are 
turned into Down, and with the 


mall, blackiſn, grey Seed, carried 


away with the Wind ; the Root is 
made of many Fibres, ſome greater 
and others leſſer, whereby it is 
firmly faſtened into the Ground, 
and abideth many Years. 

 Jacopxa vulgaris minor. The 
teſſer gehen Rag wer. This Rag» 
wort is very like the precedent, 
fo that many that are not skillul or 
curious in the Obſervation of 
Plants, do over-pals it, as judging 
it but the lame with the former; 
the ehiefeſt Differences are theſe; 
it uſually riſeth not ſo high; the 
Leaves are not ſo finely jagged, 


nor of ſo ſad a green Colour, but 
rather ſomewhat whitiſh, ſoft and 


the tormer, 


J A 

woolly, and the Flowers are uſu- 
ally paler, yet in many alike, _ 

JacopBxa latifolia Pannonica 
prima. Ihe ſirſt Hungarian, broad. 
leafed Ragwert. The firſt Leaves 
of this Kagwort, that lie next the 
Root, upon the Ground, are round 
almoſt, and larger than thoſe that 
grow upon the Stalk, which have 
many ſmall Pieces or lags at the 
Bottoms of them, whole Ends are 
longer, and not ſo round, and til] 
more jagged as they grow up higher, 
and the higheſt moſt jagged, very 
like unto the higheſt Leaves of the 
Ragwort, yet all of them notched or 
dented about the Edges; at the 
Top of the Stalk, which is about 
two Foot high, break forth many 
Branches of Flowers, greater than 
but yellow, in the 
la me Manner, and give fuzh Seed 
as ig carriedaway with the Down; 
the Root is great and white, with 
225 y. Fibres, abiding ast well as the 
Hr it. | | 
__ Jaconma latifolia Pannonica al- 
tera. Ihe ether broad-leafed, Hun- 
gar ian Rag wt. This Ragwort is 
ſomewhat like the other, as Cluſius 
fait b, but greater, havingr larger 
Leaves, and more pointed, whit - 
ith, Or hoary underneath, and with 
fewer Pieces of Leaves or Ears at 
the Bottom of them, and more 
finely dented about the Edges; the 
Flowers are large and yellow, like 
the other. 0G Dr; 5 
_ Jacopea anguſtifolia: Pannoni- 
ca laqiniata. Smooth-leafed Raz- 
wii. , This unjagged Ragwort, 
hath: ſomewhac broad and long 
Leaves lying next the Root, not 
jagged or divided at all, but flight- 
ly dented on the Edges, of a pale 
green Colour, ſoft, and a little 
woolly withal; but thoſe that 
grow on the creſted Cubitr high 
Stalk, are. narrower, and longer, 
compaſſing it at the Foot of them; 
the higheſt Leaves are ſmalleſt and 


narroweſt, 


/ 
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narroweſt, where the Flowers ſtand - 


ing above them, are ſet as it were 
in a Tuft or Umbel, tour or five 
together, which while they are 
Buds, and not blown open, are of 
2 dark reddiſh Colour, but being 


blown open, the Pale or Border ot 


Leaves are of a yellowiſh red, or 


Orange Colour on the upper Side, 
and reddiſh underneath, parted or 


dented at the Ends, the middle 
Thrum being of a fair, Gold, yel- 
low Colour, which turn into 
Down, and together with the Seed 
is carried away with the Wind; 
the Root is like the other, and 
continueth alto. | 
JacopXa rotundifolia incana. 
Round leated, hiary Rag wort. The 
Root of this Ragwort is browniſh, 
and compoled of long Strings,as the 
other Sorts are; from whence riſe 
divers thick, and ſomewhat, round 
Leaves, green on the upper Side, 
but very hairy, and hoary white 
underneath, of two Inches long a- 
piece, and an Inch and half broad, 
with a ſhort Foot-ſtalk underneath, 
and dented about the Edges; the 
Stalk, which is about a Foot high, 
hath but few Leaves thereon, and 
thoſe very narrow and long, at the 
Tops whereof ſtand large yellow 
Flowers, like unto the Scorzonera, 
or Vipers-Gralſs ; the Seed hith not 
been obſerved. 
| Jaconpma marina five Cineraria 
vulgaris. The common Sea Rag- 
wort, The Ragwort that grow- 
eth in 'our Iſland, near the Sea- 
fide, hath hard creſted Stalks, a- 
bout two Foot high, all hoary or 
white, whereon grow hoary, white 
Leaves, much jagged or cut into 
divers Parts, each Part of them 
broader than any of our wild Rag- 
worts, and ſomewhat ſtiff, hut yet 
ſoft in handling; the Tops of the 
Stalks are furniſhed with divers 


Flowers, whoſe Cups or Husks 


are hoary, as the reſt of the Plant 
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is, but the Flower it ſelf is of 
a pale yellow Colour, with a 
browniſh Ihrum in the Middle, 
which turns into Down, and with 
the F. is carried away with the 
Wind; the Rout is long, and more 
wooddy than the other, with di- 
vers imall Fibres thereat. 

Jacos&a marina altera ſeu mi- 
nor. The leſſer Sea Rag wert. The 
other Sea Ragwort groweth leſſer 
and lower than the former, yet the 
Lraves are longer, and much divi- 
ded or cut into many jagged Leaves, 
each Jag being rounder pointed 
than the other, of a greyiſh, or 
Aſh-colour green above, and very 
white underneath ; the Flowers are 
many that grow at the Tops of 
the hard, wooddy, hoary, white 
Stalks, which are three or four 
Foot high ſometimes, and branch- 
ed, but ſmaller, and of a dun, or 
darker yellow«than the other, and 
the middle Thrum browner alſo, 
which abide in Flower two whole 
Months at the leaſt, hefore they 
fall away, turning at laſt into 
Down, as the other. 

Jaconzza maritima five Cine- 
raria latifolia. Broad leafed, Sa 
Rag wert. This Sea Ragwort*ſend= 
eth from the Root divers round 
Stalks, about a Foot and a half 
high, very hoary and woolly, divi- 
ded into divers Branches, the low- 
er Leaves whereof are ſomewhat 
round and Jagged, as a Colewort, 
each Part being -as it were waved 
about the Edges, and each Leaf 
being about four Inches broad, and 


a Foot long, together with the 


Foot-ſtalk, of a dark green Co- 
tour on the upper Side, and hoary 
white underneath, and ſoftin hand- 
ling; the Flowers grow at the 
Tops of the Branches, upon long. 
er and flenderer Foot-ftalks, whoſe 
Cups or Husks are hoary, and the 
Flowers thernſelves greater and 
paler than'in'the former Sorts, the 

middle 


JA 
middle Thrum being ef a Gold 
yellow. Colour, which after they 
are 'ripe, 'are turned into Down, 
and with the Seed blown away 
with the Wind, 2 
..JamBos, in Engliſh, Bloc red 
Pears, or Crimſon Pears of India, 
s the Fruit of a large Tree, whoſe 
Bedy and Branches are covered 
with a-greyiſh Bark; the Leaves 
are ſmooth and large, with a thick 
middle Rib, their upper Side of a 
dark green Colour, and the under 
Side of a paler green; the Flow- 
ers are of a reddiſh purple Colour, 
and the Fruit is faſhioned like a 
Pear, and of a curious crim'on Co- 
lour, of a delicious Flavour, and 
excellent Scent, being a Stone ſome- 
what like a Peach Stone, but 
{mooth, from which we may raiſe 
the Tree by planting the Stone in 
February in a Pot, and plunging 
the Pot in a Bed of Tanners Bark; 
it muſt have a Stove in the Win- 
ter; it grows about Malabar, 
where it is known by the Name 
Jambolin and Jambos. 


and Tuphat ; and in Turkey it is 
called Alma, and is there eat plen- 
tifully; there is a Cut of it in 
Parkinſon. 
IJAks-WO vr, or 
Jacobza, which ſee. 
IAsMNE. See Jaſminum. 
JasMiRum, is allo called Geſſa- 
minum, and in Engliſh, Jaſmine, 
and Jeſſamine, is a Tribe of Plants 
which is very ornamental in our 
Gardens, and eſpecially to our 
Green-Houles; of theſe we have 
the common white Sort, the com- 
mon yellow, and the Virgin an yel- 
Tow. Jeſſamine, all which will ſtand 
abroad with us, and may be raiſed 
from Cuttings and Layers, in Fe- 
bruary or September or October; be. 
ſides theſe, we have the Spaniſh or 
Catalonian Jaſmine, with white 
ſingle Flowers, and one which is 


Ragwort, 2s 


be Ara- 
bians and Perſians call it Tupha 


" 22 | 
called the Double flowered Catalo- 
nian Jaſmine, but 1 think without 
good Reaſon ; for tho' it now and 
then brings a Flower or two with 
a Leaf or Petal more than ordina- 
ry, yet that is not enough to diſ- 
tinguiſh it as a double Flower. 
There is alſo the Braſil or Azores 
white Jaſmine, and the yellow In- 
dian Jaſmine; all theſe are Green- 
Houle Plants, and may either be 
grafted upon our common Sorts in 
March, or be inarched upon them 
in May, for which Uſe we ſhould 
have a great many of them in Pots, 
our common White for the white 
Jaſmines, and the yellow tor the 
ladian yellow: And we may allo 
inoculate one upon the other, or 
raiſe theni from the Berries, to be 
own in March and April, in Hot- 
Beds. Theſe may likewiſe be en- 
creaſed by Layers and Cuttings ; 
the Cuttings to be planted in freſh 
Cow:Dung. There is likewiſe the 
Arabian Jaſmine with ſingle Flow- 
ers, and one with double Flowers, 
which blow very large and full of 
Leaves, and are very {weet-ſcent- 
ed. Theſe alſo may may he raiſed 
from Layers and Cuttings, and be 
encreaſed by grafhng or inarching 
upon the common white Jaſmine ; 
and if the Leaves of the common 


white Jaſmine happen to be tinged 
or variegated, but eſpecially with 


yellow, the Leaves of the other 
Jaſmine. graffed upon them, will 
allo become variegated. I think it 
neceſſary to give the Arabian Jal- 
mire a Stove in the Winter; the 
Coffce-tree alſo appears to be a 
Jafmine, and I am of Opinion it 
may be encrealed both by Layers, 
and by being inarched upon the 
common white Jaſmine. We have 
likewiſe the Maxechible, or Ame- 
rican Scarlet Jaſmine, as it is called 
from the ſcarlet Flowers which it 
brings; it is of two Sorts, one bring- 
ing imaller Flowers than the __ 

thele 
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tlieſe are hardy enough to ſtand 


abroad, and may be raiſed from 


Cuttings and Layers, either in No- 
vember or February, There are Cuts 
of theſe. in Parkinſon, and in' Dr. 
Commelin's Works. 

Izrrrs, and alſo Cardamantica, 
from the Greek Ipeels & naps apar- 
Tix4; and alſo Naſturtium Sylve- 


ſtre, and in Engliſh, Sciatica Creſſes; 


there is another Sort of Sciatica 
Creſs, which Dicſcorides calls Lepi- 
dium, which ſee under that Word. 
This Sort of Creſs grows wild, in 
dry Places, and in Rubbiſh and 
Stone-Walls ; it is ſomewhat like 


our common Garden Creſs; it may 
pe raiſed from Seeds {own in the 


Spring; there is a Figure of it in 
Parkinſon A 
1z1scvs, according to ſome Wri- 
ters, zs Althza. "OLE 
IcunograPuy, ſignifies a Ground- 
Plot. | 
Ipxus Dactylus, is Pæonia, 
which ſee. 
'Ivza Ceraſus of Theophraſtus. 
Jecorarra, i. e. Hepatica. 
 ſews-THORN, or Chriſt's-thorn, 
is Paliurus. | 
JrRUsALEM-s AGE, Or Cowllips 
of Feruſalem, or Lung-wort, zs 
Pulmonaria, which ſee. 
IERUsALEM Artichokes, 7s Ba- 
tatas de Canada of Parkinſon, or 


Canada Potatoes, are the Roots of 


a Plant,” which grows in moſt Par- 
ticulars like what the Gardeners 
now-a-days call the Sun flower, but 
the Roots are large and durable in 


many Things, like a Potatoe Root, 
but ſweeter to the Taſte, and not 


lo mealy as the Potatoe ; theſe are 
propagated by the Roots in the 
Spring, which may be planted a 
Foot aſunder in the courſeſt 
Ground. | 

I6xnamt & Inhame, is a Sort of 
Potatoe mentioned by Scaliger. 

ILEx, in Engliſh, the Ever green 
Dat, is a Plant of great Beauty, 


I M 
and of good Uſe for Timber ; it 
grows plentitully in Itah, the South 
Part of France, Spain and Portugal, 
from whence we may have the 
Acorns, which ſhould be dry when 
they are put up, and be mixt then 
with dry Sand; the proper Time 
to ſend for them, is in Auguft, that 
our Correſpondents Abroad may 
ſecure them before they are devour. 
ed by the Swine. The Cork-Tree 
is of this Sort, but is a very flow 
Grower however they will do ve- 
ry well in England, as well as eve- 
ry Sort of the Evergreen Oak, 
which I have been the OMccation of 
making ſo familiar with us, that 
upwards of Eighty Buſhels of A. 
corns have been imported tor plant- 
ing in England within the laſt ſe- 
ven Years, now Anno 1724. We 
ſhould always ſet theſe Acorns, as 
well as thoſe of our common Oak, 
in the Places where they are to re- 
main. If when we receive the A- 
corns from Abroad, the Weather 


is open, we ſhould immediately , 


plant them ; but the beſt Time to 
ſet them is in the Spring, but if 
we do tranſplant them, the beſt 
Time for that Work is at Midſum- 
mer. I have treated at large of 
this Tree in my New Improvements 
of Gardening, and in my Monthly 
Works. | | 

ILLECEBRA, or Sedum tertium 
of Dioſcorides, is in Engliſh, Wall 
Pepper, or the ſmaller Stoncrep Pep- 
per; there is a very good Figure of 
it in Parkinſon; every little Bit of 
it will grow, it we fet it at any 
Time of the Year in fine light 
Earth. 

IxpERAT OIL, alſo called Aſtran- 
tia, in Engliſh, Maſler-wert, is a 
Plant of good Uſe in Phyſick, and 
is frequently cultivated in our Gar- 
dens, but makes no fine Appear- 
ance; however, it may be encreaſ- 
ed by dividing the Roots in March; 
there is a good Cut of it in Par- 
kinſon, | | To 


IN 
To IN ARC, is to inlay a Branch 
of a growing Tree into another 
growing Tree; this is in other 
Terms Grajing by Appreach, : and 
was much praiſed by the An- 
cients; it was performed two Ways, 
one was by chuting two young 
Branches, one of one Lree, and 
the other of another Tree; and 
after cutting oft the Bark from one 
Side of each of them, to lay the 
naked Sides of the Branches toge- 
ther, and tie them till they had 
taken faſt hold of one another, and 
then cut which of them from the 
Tree we think proper ; the other 
Way is to cut off the Head of the 
Stock, and paring off a little of the 
Bark, on one Side, near the Top, 


make a flit croſs the Top of the 


Stock about half an Inch downright, 
and then chuſing a Branch or Shoot 


juſt of the ſame Bigneis if poſſible 


of the Tree, which we would en- 
creaſe, and bending it down to the 
Stock, pare off a little of the Bark 


on one Side, and flit the Branch 


upwards through the Middle, a- 
bout half an Inch, ſo that it makes 
a Tongue or Wedge fit to he placed 
in the Inciſion which we made on 
the Top of the Stalk, and then tie 
them cloſe with Baſs, and clay it 
over. This Work is generally done 
in May, while the Trees are grow- 
ing, and way be cut off in Auguſt. 
INCENCE-wokrT, or Great Laven- 
der Cotton, is Abrotanum fæmina 
Magnum, Park. See Abrotanum. 
Indian Creſſes, i, Naſturtium 
Indicum, which ce. 
Invran Millet, zz Milium Indi- 
cum Maximum. See Maiz. 
INDIAN Fanick, 2s Panicum In- 
dicum, which ſee. 
INDIAN Poplar, 7s Populus ro- 
tunditolia Americana. See Populus. 
INDIAN Reed, Arundo Indica, 
or Harundo Indica, which lee. 
- Ixv160, is called Glaſtum Indi- 


an 
cum, and Anil and Nill, in Eng- 
li, 1:dian Woad, and Blue Weed, 
and Indigo, is a, Shrub growing 
plentifully in Jamaica, and the 
hotter Parts of America, and is 
therefore nurſed up with us in our 
Stoves; it has winged Leaves, but 
makes but an indifferent Figure; 
it is raiſed from Seeds ſown in the 
Spring, upon hot Beds; the Leaves 
of this ſteep'd in Water till they 
rot, makes that ſtrong blue Colour 
which we call Stone blue. 
InGa, and Ingara Indorum, 7s 
Aſſadulcis, which ſee. a 
Incuina and Inguinalis. See 
Aſter Atticus. ys 
Ix6 Uuixaria Plinii, is Agrimone, 
which ſce. : 5 
Ix0cUtation, or Budding or 
Eneyeing, or Emplaſtration, are 
all one, laving that the Emplaſtra- 
tion of the Ancients was, taking a 
large Yiece of Bark from a I xree 
whereon were many Buds,and laying 
it upon a Branch where they would 
bave it, they marked its, Figure 
upon the Branch, and then cutting 
out as much Bark as would make 
room for the Piece of bearing Bark, 
they fix d it on the Tree, and with 
a kind of Mortar that they pre- 
prepared, covered the wounded 
Parts; but our Budding is done a- 


nother Way, we lit the ark of 


our Stock about an Inch and halt 
downright, and then cut it 
crois the Top, fo as te make our 


Inciſion reſemble a Roman T. Then 


we raiſe the Bark from the M ood 


of the Stock, and having provid- 


ed a bearing Shoot, we cut off a 
fair Bud, with ſome of the Bark 
beneath and above it, and ſeparat- 


ing it from the Wood, we ſlip the 


whole into the Inciſion of our 
Stock, and tie it with Baſs ; but 
as ſoon as we find our Bud begins 
to ſwell, we muſt untie it and 
cut off all the Plant that is above 

Its 


it. 
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it. Tbis is always done when the 


Bark will flip from the Wood. 


INs EKO, ERE, to graff or inlert, 
is either done by cutting off the 
Top of a Stalk» Horizontically, 
and then making an Incifion down- 
right in it, or by cutting a Stock 
in the ſame Manner, and ſloping 
it off a Piece of the Bark on any 


Side, and then flitting the Stock 
down, ſo as to make a kind of. 


Tongue to match with the Cion or 
Graff, which mult allo be prepar- 
ed in the ſame Manner, and ſo fix- 
ed, chat the Tongue in ene may 
clole with the Jongue of the o- 
ther, and the Barks alſo join. 
This is what is called Hhip-Graf- 
fing; and the Cion of the other, 
which is Cleff-Graffing, muſt be 
made like a Wedge to put into the 
Cleff. See more of this under the 
Word Terebration. 

Ins0LaTION, fignifies expoſing 
to the Sun Mr. Evelys., 

IxTERNODIUM, is in Engliſh, in 
the Botanical Phrale, the Space be- 
tween two Joints, ſuch as we may 
obſerve in the Stalk or Straw of 
Wheat or other Corn. 

INT ERL u CATION, is thinning and 
disbranching of a Wood. Mr. E- 


| vehyn. 


IN TI BAS, or Intibus, or Intibum, 
and Intubum, 1 Endivia, which 
ſee. | 


Ix ur, is Enula Campana, which 


. 
IN Tunis of Gaza, i Capparis, 
which ſee. | 
 Jos's Tears, zs Lacryma Jobi, 
which lee. 
St. JonN's-W ORT, 7s Hypericum, 
which ſee. 
Sweet Jouns. See Armerius. 
Jostpn's Flowers, or Goat's- 
Beard, or Go to Bed at Noon, or 
Noon-Tide, and Star of Jeruſa- 
lem, is Iragopogon, which ſee. 
JoxTuLaser luteo flore Inca- 


fee. 


num, Montanum, S15zoaSus of Ce- 
lumna, is the Thlaſpi Montanum 


luteum majus of Parkinſon, in Eng- 


liſh, the greater yell:w Thlaſpi, or. 
Treacle Muſtard. This Plant is fi- 
gured in Parkinſon ; it is raiſed of 
Seed ſown in the Spring ; all the 
other Treacle Muſtards are ordets 
ed like this. but ſee more under the 
Word Thlaſpi. | 

Jovis Barba Frutex, is a Shrub 
growing wild in Italy, whoſe 
Leaves thine like Silver, for which 
Reaſon it is called in Enpliſh, the 
Silver. Buſh; it has long been a 
Plant in the Engli/þ Green-Houſes, 
but 1 ſuppoſe it will bear our Win- 
ters, it we ſet it abroad. This 
Barba Jovis has {mall winged 
Leaves, which holds all the Year 
about, and brings beautitul yellow 
Flows, and ripens its Seed freely, 
ſo that I have raiſed ſeveral Plants 
of it from Seeds that have ripened 
in England; and I am perſuaded 
that it would make good low Hedg- 
es in our Gardens. We ſow the 
Seeds in March; the preſent Cu- 
ſtom is to houſe it with the Myr- 
tles and leſs tender Greens. 

Jovis flos, or Dioſanthos, zs 
Lychnis Coronaria Sativa, which 
ſee. 

Jovis Glans, 7. e. Juglans, which 


JornT ar Knot of any Plant, z5 
Geniculum, which ſee. 

IxI0, i. e. Eryſimum, which ſce. 

Indus and Iringum, is Eryn- 
gium, which ſee. . 

Inis Bulboſa, in Engliſh, Bui- 
bous Flower-de-luce, or de lis, or 
Bulbous Iris, which is the moſt 
common Name among the Gar- 
deners, of which we have the 
greater and the leifer, hoth which 
have great Varieties in, the Co- 
lours of their Flowers. I remem- 
ber one Inſtance of a Parcel of 
the larger Sort that were raiſed 
from Seeds at Putney, by Mr. 


Greenhill, 
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Greenhill, which produced the 
fineſt Varieties I ever ſaw ; and I 
would adviſe every one to raiſe 


. Seedlings, where they have a lit- 


tle Variety to begin with. The 
Seed ſhould be ſown in Septem- 
ber, and will blow the fourth 
Year, We may take the Roots 
out of the Ground as ſoon as the 
Seed is ripe, and then w# may 
take off the Encreaſe; and we 
mult note, that theſe Roots ſhould 
not remain above three Weeks at 
moſt out of the Ground, for the 
Roots will be injured by it, and 
half the Encreaſe will be loſt; 
they love a light Soil. 

Ixis Tuberoſa, in Engliſh, Tube - 
rous Flower-de-luce, or  Taberous 
Iris, or Flag Iris, is a Plant which 
likewiſe affords us great Varieties ; 
of theſe we have ſome dwart Kinds, 
which flower very plentifully ear- 
ly in the Spring, particularly the 
Perſian Iris, and the ſmall blue. 
Of the large Kinds, the Iris Chal- 
cedonica, or Iris Suſiana major, in 
Engliſo, the Chaltedonian Iris, is 
the molt ſtrange and N 
they are all increaled by di- 
viding their Roots in Aupyſt or 
September, and I am perſuaded we 
might expect good Varieties from 
Seeds fown in September. There 


are ſome Sorts which grow in the 


Waters, and in marſhy Ground, 
which we may tranſplant either in 
the Spring, or in Autumn, if we 
have Water -I ubs or artificial Bogs 
ready prepared for them, or ſuch 
natural Places as are fitting for 
their Growth. See Water-Jubs. 
The beſt Way of Tranſporting 
theſe, is by putting their Roots in 
Bladders filled with Water, mixed 
with a little Earth 5 we may car- 
ry them {ſafe two or three hundred 
Miles. 22 | 
Ixrs bulboſa prima latifolia Clu. 
fi, Cluſius his firſt great bul- 
bots Flower-de-luce. This Flower- 
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1 
de- luce hath divers long Leaves, 
not ſtiff like all the other, but ſoft 
and greeniſh on the upper Side, 
and whitiſh "underneath; among 
which riſe up ſometimes ſeyeral 
ſmall, ſhort, ſlender Stalks, and 
ſometimes but one, not above half 
a Foot high, bearivg at the Top 
one Flower a- piece, ſomewhat like 
unto a Flower · de- luce, conſiſting 
of nine Leaves, whereof thoſe three 
that ſtand upright, are ſhorter and 
more cloſed together than in other 
Sorts of Flower-de-luces; the o- 
ther three that fall down, turn up 


their Ends a little; and thoſe 


three, that in other Flower-de-luces 
cover them at the Bottom, ſtand 
like the upright Leaves of other 
Flower-de-luces, but are parted 
into two Ends, like unto two 
ſmall Ears: The whole Flower is 
of a fair blue, or pale Sky-colour 
in moſt, with a long Stripe in the 


Middle of each of the three fal- 


ling Leaves; and in ſome 'white, 
but more ſeldom ; the Root is rea- 
ſonably great, round and white, 


under the blackiſh Coats where- 


with it is coyered, having many 
long, thick, white Roots inſtead 
of Fibres, which make them ſeem 
to be Aſphodil Roots; the Flower 
is very ſweet. | 
Ixis bulboſa Perſica. The Per. 
ſian bulbous FHlower- de- luce. This 
Perſian Flower - de · luce is ſomewhat 
like unto the former, both in Root 
and in Leaf, but that the Leaves 
are ſnorter and narrower; and the 
Flower being much about the ſame 
Faſhion, is of a pale blue ruſſetiſh 
Colour; each of the three lower 
failing Leaves are almoſt wholly of 
a brown purple Colour, with a 
yellow Spos in the Middle of 
them; this, as it is very rare, ſel⸗ 
dom beareth Flowers with us. 
Ixis bulbola major five Anglica 
cœrulea. The blue Engliſh bulbous 


Flower. de- luce. I he bulbous Flower- 


de- luce 
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de · luce rifeth up early, even in 
January oftentimes, with five or 
ſix long and (narrow, in Compa- 
pariſon of any great Breadth, but 
in regard of the other Kind) broad, 


whitiſh green Leaves, creſted or 


ſtreaked on the Back-ſide, and half 
round, being hollow, like a Trough 
or Gutter, white all along the In- 
ſide of the Leaf, and blunt at the 
End; among which riſeth up a 
ſtiff, round Stalk, a Cubit, or two 
Foot high, at the Top whereof, 
out of a skinny Husk, cometh forth 


one or two Flowers, conliſting of 


nine Leaves a- piece, three where- 
of that are turned downwards, are 
larger and brcader than the other, 
having in each of them a yellowiſh 


Spot about the Middleof the Leaf; 


other three are ſmall, hollow, ridg- 
ed or arched, covering the lower 
Part next the Stalk of thoſe falling 
Leaves, turning up their Ends, 


which are divided into two Parts; 


other three ſtand upright, and are 


very ſmall at the Bottom of them, 


and broader towards the Top; the 
whole Flower is of a fair blue Co- 
lour; after the Flowers are paſt, 
come up three ſquare Heads, ſome- 
what long, and lank or looſe, con- 
taining in them round, yellowiſh 
Seed, which, when it is ripe, will 
rattle by the ſhaking of the Wind 


in the dry Husks; the Root of this 
Kind is greater and longer than 


any of the ſmaller Kinds with nar. 
row Leaves, covered with divers 
brown Skins, which ſeem to be 
fraught with long Threds, like 
Hairs, eſpecially at the ſmall or 
upper End of the Root, which 
Thing you ſhall not find in any 
of the ſmaller Kinds. | 

Ixis bulboſa major purpurea 
& purpuro-violacea. The paler or 


deeper purple great bulbous H, wer-de- 


luce. Theſe purple Flower-de- 

luces differ not from the lat de. 

ſcribed, either in Root or Leaf; 
V O. I, | 
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the chiefeit Difference conſiſtetli 
in the Flowers, which in theſe 
are ſomewhat larger than in the 
former, and in the one of a deep 
blue, or Violet-purple Colour; 
and in the other of a deep purple 
Colour, in all other Things alike. 

There is allo another, in all o- 
ther Things like unto the for- 
mer, but only in the Flower, 
which is of a pale or bleak blue, 
which we call an Aſn- colour. 

Inis bulboſa major purpurea 
variegata five ſtriata. The great 
purple, ſtrip'd, bulbous Flower-de- 
luce. There is another of the pur- 
ple Kind, whoſe Flower is pur- 
ple, but with ſome Veins or Stripes 
of a deeper Violet-colour, di- 
verily running through the whole 
Leaves of the Flower. 

And another of that bleak, blue, 
or Aſh-colour, with Lines and 


Veins of purple in the Leaves of 


the Flowers, ſome more or lets 
than cther. 

And again, another, whoſe Flows 
er is of a purple Colour, like un- 
to the ſecond, but that round a- 
bout the yellow Spot, in the Mid- 
dle of each of the three fallin 
Leaves (as is uſual in all the bul- 
bous Flower de-luces) there is a 


Circle of pale blue, or A ſn- colour; 


the reſt of the Leaf remaining pur- 
ple, as the other Part of the 
Flower is. 

Txrs bulboſa major flore rubente. 
The great Peach. colcured, bulbcus 
Flewer- de- luct. There is another 
of theſe greater Kinds, more rare 
than any of the former, not dif- 
fering in Root, Leaf or Flower, 
from the former, but only that the 
Flower in this is of a pale reddiſh 
purple Colour, coming ſomewhat 
near unto the Colour of a Peach 
Þloſtem, . | 

Ixrs bulboſa major five latifolia 
alba. The gieat, mhite, bulbcus, 


Fl:wer-de-luce, The grea : white 


Fi bulbous 
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bulbous Flower-de-luce, riſeth not 
up ſo early out of the Ground, as 
the blue or purple doth, but about 
a Month or more after, whole 
Leaves are ſomewhat larger and 
broader. than of the others; the 
Stalk is thicker and ſhorter, bear- 
ing uſually two very large and 
great Flowers, one flowering a lit- 
tle before the other, yet often- 
times both in Flower together in 
the End, of a bleak, bluith white 
Colour, which we- call a Silver 
Colour, while they are in the 
Bud, and before they be blown 
open, but then of a purer white, 
yet with an Eye or Shew of that 
Silver Colour remaining in them, 
the three falling Leaves being very 
large, and having that yellow Spot 
in the Middle of each of them; 
the Seeds are likewiſe encloſed in 
Heads, like unto the blue or pur- 
ple Kind, but larger, and are of a 
reddiſh Colour, like them; the 
Root likewiſe is not differipg, but 
greater. : . 

Inis bulboſa major alba variega- 
ta. The great white, ſtriped, bul- 
bous . Flower- de- luce. This white 
ſtriped Flower-de-luce, is in Root, 
Leaf, and Flower, and in Man- 
ner of growing, like unto the for- 
mer white Flower. de· luce; the 
only Difference is in the mark- 
ing of the Flower; for this 
hath in the white Flower great 
Veins, Stripes, or Marks, of 
a Violet blue Colour, diſperſed 
through the Leaves of the Flow. 
er very variably, which addeth 
2 ſuperexcellent Beauty to the 
Flower. N 3 

Inrs bulboſa major ſive latifolia 
verſicolor. The great Party- cclour- 
ed, bulbous Flower-de-luce. There 
is no Difference insthis from the 
former, but in the Flower, which 
is of a whitiſh Colour in the three 
falling Leaves, having a Circle of 
Aſh · colour about the yellow Spot, 


the three ridged Leaves being likes 
wiſe whitiſh, but ridged and edged 


with that Aſh-colour, and the 


three upright Leaves of a pale 
bluiſh white Colour, with ſome 
Veins therein of a bluiſh purple. 
There hath been brought to us 
divers Roots of theſe Kinds, with 
the dried Flowers remaining on 
them, wherein there have been 
ſeen more Varieties, than I can 
well remember to expreſs 3 which 
Variety, it is very prubable, hath 


riſen by the ſowing of the Seeds, 


as is truly obſerv'd in the narrow- 


er leafed kind of Flower- de- luce, 
in the Tulipa, and in ſome other 
Plants. | | 

We have heard of one of this 
kind of broad leafed Flower-de- 
luce, that ſhould bear a yellow 
Flower, in the like manner as is 
to be ſeen in the narrow leaſed 


ones; but I have not ſeen any 


ſuch, and therefore I ſpeak no 
further of it, until Time hath 
diſcovered the Truth or Falſhood 
of the Report. 

Inis bulboſa minor five anguſti- 
folia alba. The ſmaller white, or 
narrow-leafed bulbous Flower-de-luce. 
This firſt Flower-de-luce, which 


beareth the ſmaller Flower of the 


two white ones, that are here to be 
deſcribed, fpringeth out of the 
Ground always before Winter ; 
which after breaketh forth into 
four or five ſmall ard narrow 
Leaves, a Foot long or more, of a 
whitiſh green on the Inſide, which 
is hollow and chanelled, and of a 
bluiſh green Colour on the outſide, 
and round withal; the Stalk of 
this Kind is longer and ſlenderer 
than the former, with ſome ſhorter 
Leaves upon it; at the Top where- 
of, out of ſhort skinny Leaves, 
ſtand one or two Flowers, ſmaller, 
ſhorter, and rounder than the Flows 


ers of the former broad leaſed 


Flower · de· luce, but made aſter the 
| Jams 
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ſame Proportion, with nine Leaves, 
three falling downwards, with a 
yellow Spot in the Middle; three 
other are made like a long Arch, 
which cover the lower Part next 
the Stalk of theſe falling Leaves, 


and turn up the Ends of them, 


where they are divided into two 
Parts; the other three ſtand up- 
right, between each of the three 


falling Leaves, being ſomewhat 


long and narrow; the Flower is 
wholly (ſaving the yellow Spot) 
of a pure white Colour, yet in 


ſome having a ſhew of ſome blue 


throughout, and in others towards 
the Bottom of the three upright 
Leaves: After the Flowers are 
paſt, there riſe up ſo many long 
Cods of Seed-Veſlels, as there were 
Flowers, which are longer and 


ſmaller than the former, and a lit- 


tle bending like a Cornet, with 
three round Syuares, and round- 
pointed alſo; which dividing it 
ſelf when the Seed is ripe, into 
three Parts, do ſhew ſix ſeveral 
Cells or Places, wherein is con- 
tained ſuch-like round, reddiſh, 
yellow Seeds, but ſmaller than the 
former, and without any Hairs or 
Threads, covered with brown, 
thin Skins, and more plentitul in 
piving Encreaſe. 

Iris bulboſa Anguſtifolia flore 
majore. The greater white, narrow- 
leafed, bulbous Fiower-de-luce, I 


mall not need to make a ſeveral 


Deſcription to every one of theſe 
Flower-de-luces that follow, for 
that were but to make frequent Re- 
Petition of one Thing, which being 
once done, as it is, may well ſerve 
to expreſs all the reſt; and jhall on- 
ly add the ſpecial Difference, ei- 
ther in Leaf or Flower, for Big- 
neſs, Colcur, or Form, as is ex- 
pedient to expreſs and diltinguiſh 
them ſeverally. This greater white, 
bulbous Flower-de-luce, is like un- 
to the laſt deſcribed in all Parts, 


| IR 
ſaving that it is a little larger and 
higher,both inLeat, Stalk and Flow. 
er, and much whiter than any of 
theſe mixed Sorts that tollow, yet 
not ſo white as the former; the 
Root hereof is likewiſe a little 
bigger and rounder in the Middle, 

Inis bulbola Albeſcens. Milk- 
white, bulbous Hower- de- luce. T here 
is another, whole falling Leaves 
have a little Shew of Yellow- 
neſs in them, and ſo have the mid- 
dle Ridges of the arched Leaves 
but the upright Leaves are more 
white, not differing in Root or 
Leaf from the firſt white. 

Inis bulboſa Argentea. Silvers 
coloured FHower- de- luce. And anos 
ther, whole Falls are of a yellow- 
iſh white, like the laſt z the arch- 
ed Leaves are whiter, and the up- 
right Leaves of a bluiſh white, 
which we call a Silver- colour. 

Iris bulboſa Albida. 3 

Flower. de- luce. Another hath the 
Falls yellowiſh, and ſometimes 
with a little Edge of white about 
them, and ſometimes without; the 
upright Leaves are whitiſh as the 
arched Leaves are, yet the Ridge 
yellower. 
Isis bulboſa Albida labris lu- 
teis. White Flower. do- luce, with 
yellow Falls. Another hath its Falls 
yellow, and the upright Leaves 
white; all theſe Flowers are about 
the ſame Bigneſs with the firſt. 

Inis bulbola Albida Anguſtior. 
The narsr.w, white Flower-de-luces 
But we have another, whole Flows 
er is ſmaller, and almoſt as white 
as the ſecond 3 the lower Leaves 
are ſmall, and do as it were ſtand 
outright, not having almoſt any 
Fall at all; ſo that the yellow Spot 
ſeemeth to be the whole Leaf; the 
arched Leaves are not half ſo large 
as in the former; and the upright 
Leaves bow themſelves in the Mid- 
dle, fo that the Tops do as it were 
meet together. 
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And another of the ſame, whoſe 
falling Leaves are a little more 
eminent and yellow, with a yel- 
low Spot. 


Iris bulboſa Aurea five lutea 


Hiſpanica. The Spaniſh yellow. 


We have another Kind that is 


called the Spaniſh yellow, which 
riſeth nat up ſo high as ordinarily 
moſt of the reſt do, and is wholly 
of a Gold, yellow Colour. 

Irs bulboſa pallida lutea. Straw- 
colour Flower-de-luce. There is a- 
nother, that ufually riſeth bigher 
than the former yellow, but deeper 
at the Spot. 

Ixis bulboſa albida lutea. Pale 
Stram-· coloured Flower de- luce. There 

is alſo another like unto the pale 
yellow, but that the falling Leaves 
are whiter than all the reſt of the 
Flower. 

Iais bulboſa Mauritanica flava 
ſerotina minor. The ſamall Barba- 
ry, yellow Flower-de-luce» There 
is aſmaller, or dwarf Kind, brought 

from the back Parts of Barbary, 

near the Sea, like unto the yellow, 
but ſmaller and lower, and inſtead 
of upright Leaves, hath ſmall, ſhort 
Leaves, like Hairs; it flowereth 
very late, after all others have al- 
molt given their Seed. 

Inis bulboſa verſicolor Hiſpani- 
ca cœrulea labris albis. The Party- 
coloured, 
We have another Sort is called the 
Party- coloured, Spaniſh, bulbous 
Flower de- luce, whoſe falling Leaves 
are white ; the arched Leaves of 2 
whitiſh Silver-colour, and the up- 
right Leaves of a ne bluith pur. 

le. 

Yet ſometimes this doth vary; 
for the falling Leaves will have ei- 
ther an Edge of blue circling the 
white Leaves, the arched Leaves 
being a little bluer, and the up- 
right Leaves more purple. 

Or the Falls will be almoſt 
wholly blue, edged with a bluer 


Flower-· de- luce. 


Spaniſh Fl:wer-de-luce. 
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Colour, the arched Leaves pale 
blue, and the upright Leaves of a 
purpliſh blue, Violet - colour. 

r the Falls white, the arched 
Leaves pale white, as the upright 
Leaves are. | 

Or not ſo fair a bluiſh purple as 
the firſt Sort is. 

Some of them alſo will have 
larger Flowers than others, and be 
more liberal in bearing Flowers 
for the firſt Sort, which is the 
moſt ordinary, ſeldom beareth a- 
bove one Flower on a Stalk, yet 
ſometimes two. And of the o- 
thers, there are ſome that will bear 
uſually two and three Flowers; 
yet ſome again will bear but one. 
All thefe Kinds ſmell ſweeter than 


many of the other, although the | 


moſt Part he without Scent. 

Fxrs bulboſa Cœrulea five pur - 
purea minor Luſitanica precox. 
The ſmall, early purple, Portugal 
There 1s another 
Kind, that is ſmaller in all the 
Parts thereof than the former; 
the Stalk is ſlender, and not ſo 
high, bearing at the Top one or 
two ſmall Flowers, all wholly of a 
fair bluiſh purple, with a yellow 
Spot in every one of the three fal- 
ling Leaves. This uſually flower- 
eth early, even with the firſt bul - 
bous Flower de · luces. 

Ixis bulboſa purpurea major. 
The greater purple Flower: de- luce. 
We have another purple, whoſe 
Flower is larger, . Stalk higher, 
and is of a very reddiſh purple Co- 
lour, a little above the Ground, at 
the Foot or Bottom of the Leaves 
and Stalk ; this flowereth with the 
latter Sort of Flower-de-luces. 

Ints bulboſa purpurea ſerotina. 
The late purple Fower- de- luce. There 
is another, whoſe Flower is wholly 
purple, except the yellow Spot, 
and flowereth later than any of the 
other Purples, | 
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Inis bulboſa purpurea rubeſcens 
Jabris cœruleis. The reddiſh purple 
Flower-de-luce , with blue Falls. 
There is yet another purple, whole 
upright Leaves are of a reddiſh 


urple, and the falling Leaves of a 


blue Colour. 
Inis bulboſa purpurea rubeſcens 


labris albido.ceruleiss A reddiſh 


purple Flower-de-Iuce, with whitiſh 
blue Falls. And another of a reddiſh 
purple, whoſe falling Leaves are of 
a whitiſh blue Colour, in nothing 
elle differing from the laſt. _ 
Inis bulboſa purpurea labris lu- 
teis. Party- coloured purple, and yellow 
Flower - de · luce. Another bath its 
falling Leaves of a fair Gold yel- 
low, without any Stripe; yet in 
ſome there are Veins running thro 


the yellow Leaves, and ſome have 


an Edge of a ſullen dark Colour 
about them; the upright Leaves 
in every of theſe are of a Violet 
purple. 


lais bulboſa purpurea labris ex 


albido, cœruleo & luteo mixtis. 
Flower-de-luce, with Party · coloured 
purple, with ſtriped yellow Falls. 
Another is altogether like this laſt, 
but that the falling Leaves are of 


a pale blue and yellow, traverſing 


one the other, and the arched 
Leaves of a pale purpliſh Colour. 
Ixrs bulboſa ſubpurpurea labris 


luteis. Pale purple Flower-de-luce, 


with yellow Fails. Another hath 
its upright Leaves of a pale pur- 
ple, and the falling Leaves yellow. 

A paler purple. 

And another little differing from 
it, but that the curled Leaves are 
whitiſh. ; 

Ixis bulboſa ſubcerulea labris 
luteis. Party- coloured blue and white 
Flower de- luce. Another, whole up- 
right Leaves are of a pale blue, 
and the falling Leaves yellow. 

And a1other of the lame Sort, 
Dut of a little paler blue. 
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Inis bulboſa crinis coloris ele- 
gantioris. A fair - hair colourd 
Hower-de-luce. We have another 
Sort, whoſe upright Leaves are of 
a fair browniſh vellow Colour, 
which ſome call Fuille mert, and o- 
thers an Hair Colour; the falling 
Leaves yellow. by 

Inis bulboſa altera obſoletior. A 
dull - Hair- colour d Flower- de- luce. 
And another of the ſame Colour, 
but ſomewhat deader. 

Inis bulboſa Africana ſerpen- 
taria caule. The purple murrey, 
bulbous, Barbary Flower * de- luce. 
This Flower de. luce, as it is more 
ſtrange, ſo it is both more deſiied, 
and of more beauty than others. 
It is in all Reſpe&s, of Root, Leaf, 
and Flower, tor the Form like unto 
the middle Sort of theſe Fewer. de- 
luces ;, only the loweſt of the Leaves 
and Stalk, for an Inch or there- 
abouts, next unto the Ground, are 
of a reddiſh Colour, ſpotted with 
many Spots, and the Flower, being 
of a mean Size, is of a deep pur- 
pliſn red, or murrey Colour, the 
whole Flower throughout, except 
the yellow Spot in the middle of 
the three lower, or falling Leaves, 
as in all Sorts. 1 

Inis bulboſa purpurea cœrulea ob- 
ſoleta labris fuſcis. The dusky party. 
coloured purple Fl:wer-de-lace. 

1 here is another Sort, which is 


the greateſt ot all theſe narrow leaf- 


ed Flywer-de-Iluces, in all the Parts 
of it ; for the Root is greater than 
any of the other, being thick and 
Mort: The Leaves are broader 
and longer, but of the ſame Co- 
lour ; the Stalk is ſtronger and 
luſtier than any of them, bearing 
two or three Flowers, larger alſo 
than any of the reſt, whole fallin 

Leaves are of a dusky yellow, and 
ſometimes with Veins, and Borders 
about the Brims, of ancther dun 
Colour, yet having that yellow 
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Spot that is in all: The arched 
Leaves are oi a ſullen pale purpliſh 
yellow, and the upright Leaves of a 
dull or dusky bluijh purple Colour: 
The Heads, or Horns, for Seed, 
are likewiſe greater; and ſo is the 
deed allo a little. | 

Its Jatifolia tuberoſa. 
fagg Flower-de-luce. 

Ixis Chalcedonica five ſuſiana 
major. The great Turkey Flower- de- 
ace. The great Turkey Flower - de- luce, 
hath divers Heads of long and 
broad treſh green Leaves, yet not 
ſo broad as any of the other of thoſe 
that follow, one folded within a- 
not her at the Bottom, as all other 
of theſe K#lower-de-luces are: Frum 
the Middle of ſome one of thoſe 
Heads (for every Head of Leaves 
beareth not a Flower) riſeth up a 
round {tiff Stalk, two Foot high, 
at the Top whereof ſtandeth one 
Flower, the largeſt almoſt, but ra- 
reſt of all the Reſt, conſiſting of 
nine Leaves, like the others that 
follow, but of the Colour almoſt 
of a Snake's Skin, it is ſo diverſly 
ſpotted; for the three lower falling 
Leaves are very large, of a deep or 
dark purple Colour, almoſt black, 
full of grayiſh Spots, Strakes, and 
Lines through the whole Leaves, 


| The 


with a black Thrum, or Frieze, in 
the Middle of each of them : The 


three arched Leaves that cover 
them, are of the ſame dark purple 
Colour, yet a little pale at the 
Sides; the three upper Leaves are 
very large alſo, and of the ſame Co- 
Your with the lower Leaves, but a 
Iittle more lively and freſh, being 
ſpeckled and ftraked with white 
Spots and Lines; which Leaves be- 
Ing laid in Water, will colour the 
Water into a violet Colour, but if 
3 little Allom be put therein, and 
then wrung or preſs'd, and the 
Juice of theſe Leaves dried in the 
Shadow, will give a Colour almoſt 
as deep as Indico, and may ſerve 
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1R 
for Shadows in Limning excellent 
well: The Flower hath no Scent 


that can be perceived, but is only 
commendable for the Beauty and 


Rarity thereof: It ſeldom beareth 


Seeds in theſe cold Countries, but 
when it doth, it is contained in 


great Heads, being | browniſh and 


round, but not ſo flat as in the o- 
ther Sorts; the Roots are more 
brown on the outſide, and growing 
tuberous thick, as all other that 
are kept in Gardens. | 

Ixts Chalcedonica ſive ſuſiana 
minor. The leſſer Turkey Flower-de- 
luce. : 

There is another. hereof little 
differing, but that the Leaf is of 
a more yellowiſh green Colour, and 
the Flower neither ſo large or fair, 
not of ſo perſpicuous Marks, and 
Spots, nor the Colour of that liye- 
ly (though dark) Luſtre. , | 

IR15s- alba Florentina. The 
white Flower-de-luce, This great 
white Flower-de-luce, hath many 
Heads of very broad and flat long 
Leaves, encloſing or folding one 
within another at the Bottom, 
and after a little divided one from 
another toward the Top, thin ed- 
ged, like a Sword on both Sides, 
and thicker in the Middle: From 
the Middle of ſome of- theſe Heads 


of Leaves, riſeth up a round ſtiff 


Stalk, two or. three Foot high, 
bearing at the Top one, two, or 
three large Flowers, out of ſeveral 
Husks or Skins, conſiſting of nine 
Leaves, as all the other do, of a 
fair white Colour, having in the 
Middle of each of the three falling 
Leaves, a ſmall long yellow Frieze 
or Thrum, as is moſt uſual in all 
the Sorts of the following Flower · de- 
Iuce s, both of the greater and ſmal- 
ler Kinds: After the Flowers are 
paſt, come the Seed, incloſed in 
thick ſhort Pods, full fraught or 
ſtored with red, roundiſh, and flat 
Sced, lying cloſe one upon . 
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creaſetli faſt. 


IR 


The Root is tuberous or knobby, 
ſhooting out from every Side ſuch 


like tuberous Heads, lying for the 
moſt part upon or about the Ground, 


and faſtened within the Ground 


with long white Strings or Fibres, 


which hold them ſtrongly, and en- 
There is another 
like unto this laſt in all Things, ſa- 


ving that the Colour of the Flower 


is of a more yellowiſh white, 
which we uſually call a Straw Co- 
lour. | ; 

Inis alba major verſicolor. The 
white party-coloured Flower-de-luce. 


his variable Flower-de-luce is like 


unto the former, but that the 
Leaves are not ſo large and broad, 
the Flower hereof isas large almoſt, 
and as white as the former, but it 
hath a fair Liſt ,or Line of a bluiſh 
Purple down the Back of every one 
of the three upright Leaves, and 
likewiſe round about the Edges, 
both of theupper and lower Leaves, 
and allo a little more purpliſh up- 
on the Ridge of the arched Leaves, 


that cover the falling Leaves: The 


Root hereof is not io great as of 
the former white, but a little ſlen- 
derer and browner. | 
Its Dalmatica major. The great 
Dalmatian Flower- de- luce. This 
greater Flower- de- luce of Dalmatia, 
hath its Leaves as large and 


broad as any of the Flower-de- 


duces whatſoever z its Stalk and 
Flower do equal its other Pro- 


portion, only the Colour of the 


lower is differing, being of a fair 
watchet or bleak blue Colour whol- 
ly, with the yellow Frieze or 


Thrum down the Middle of the 


lower, orfalling Leaves, as before 
is ſaid to be common to all theſe 
Sorts of Flower-de-luces ; in all o- 
ther Parts it little differeth, ſave 
only this is obſerved to have a ſmall 


ſhew of a purpliſh red, about the 


Bottom of the green Leaves. 
Inis purpurea five vulgaris. 
Tee cemmon purple Flowzr-de-luies 


IR 
This Hower- de- vue, which is moſt 
common in Gardens, differeth 
nothing at all from thoſe that are 
formerly deſcribed, either in Root, 
Leaf or Flower, for the Form or 
them, but only that the Leaves of 
this are not ſo large as the laſt, and 
the Flower it ſelt is of a deep pur- 
ple or violet Colour, and ſometimes 
a little declining to Redneſs, eſpe- 
cially in ſome Places. 

Sometimes this kind of Flower-de- 
luce will have Flowers of a paler 
purple Colour, coming near unto 
blue, and ſometimes it will have 
Veins or Stripes of a deeper blue, 
or purple, or Aſh-colour, running 
through all the upper and lower 
Leaves. 

There is anather like unto this, 
but more purple in the falls, and. 
more pale in the upright Leaves, 

Ixis Aſiatica cœrulea. The blue 
Flower-de-luce of Aſia. This Flows 
er: de luce of Afia, is in large. 
neſs of Leaves like unto the Dal- 
matian, but beareth more Store 
of Flowers on leveral Branches, 
which are of a deeper blue Colour, 
and the arched Leaves whitith on 
the Side, and purpliſh on the Rid- 
ges, but in other Things like unto 
ic. 

There is another near unto this 
but that its Leaves are a little nar. 
rower, and its Flowers a little 
more purple, eſpectally the upper 
Leaves. | 

Inis Damaſcena. The Flower-de- 
luce of Damaſcus. This is likewite 
altogether like the Flower. de · luce 
of Aſia, but that it hath ſome white 
Veins in the upright Leaves. 

Ixis Luſitanica biflora, Pertugal 
Flower. de- luce. This Pertugal Flows 
er-de- luce is very like the common 
purple Flower: de. luce; but that 
this is not ſo large in Leaves, or 
Flowers, and that it doth often 
flower twice in a Year, that is, both 
in the Spring, and in the Autumn 

Ff 4 again; 


IR 

again; and beſides, the Flowers have 
a better or {weeter Scent, but of the 
like purple or violet Colour as it is, 
and coming out of purpliſh Skins, 
or Husks. | 

I x1s camerarij five purpurea 
verſicolor major, The greater 
variable coloured purple Flower-de- 
Juce. The greater of the variable 
Purple Flower-de-luces, hath very 
broad Leaves, like unto the Leaves 
of the common -purple Flower-de- 
Juce, and ſo is the Flower allo, but 
differing in Colour, tor the three 
Jower Leaves are of a deep purple 
Colour tending to Rednelſs, the 
three arched Leaves are of the Co- 
lour with the upper Leaves, which 
are of a pale or black Colour, tend- 
ing to yellowneſs, ſhadowed over 


except the Ridges of the arched 
Leaves, which are of a more lively 
purple Colour. 85 

Inis purpurea verſicolor minor. 
The leſſer variable purple Flower-de- 
tuce, 1 his Flower-de-luce differeth 


only that it hath narrower green 
Leaves, and ſmaller and narrower 
Flowers, elſe if they be both confer- 
red together, the Colours will not 
ieem to vary the one from the other 
any whit at all. 


unto theſe two 
Husks, from whence the Flowers 
do ſhoot forth, have purple Veins 
in them, and fo have the falling 
purplih Leaves, and the three up- 
right Leaves are not fo ſmoaky, yet 
of a dun purple Colour. N 

Ixis cœrulea verſicolor. The 
Blue party- colour d Flicber- de- luce. 
This party- coloured Flower de- 
Ince hath its Leaves of the ſame 
Largenels, with the leſſer variable 
purple Flower-de- luce laſt deſeri- 
bed, and its Flowers diverſly mar- 
ked: For {ome have their Falls 
blue at the Edges, and whitiſh at 
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lowith Edges. 
dark blue, with brownith Spots in 


with a ſmoaky purpliſh Colour, 


not in any thing from the laſt, but 


There is another ſomewhat near 
Kinds; _ whoſe 


IR 


the Bottom, the arched Leaves of 


a yellowith white, and the upright 
Leaves of a whitiſh blue, with yel- 
Some again are of a 


them. And ſome are ſo pale a blue, 
that we may well call it an Afſh- 
colour: And laſtly, there is ano- 
ther of this Sort, whoſe upright 
Leaves are of a fair pale blue, with 
yellowith Edges, and the falling 
Leaves parted into two Calours, 


ſometimes equally in the half, each 
Side ſuitable to the other in Colour: 


And ſometimes having the one 
Leaf in that Manner: And ſome- 
times but with a divers coloured 
Liſt in them; in the other Parts 
both of Flower and Leaf; like unto 
the other. . TT 
Inis lutea variegata. The yellow 
variable Flower- de-luce. This yeh. 
low variable Flower - de- luce loſ. 
eth its Leaves in Winter, con- 
trary to all the former Flower- 
de- luces, fo that its Root remain- 
eth under Ground without any 
Shew of Leaf upon it: but in the 
Beginning of the Spring it ſhooteth 
out fair broad Leaves, falling down- 


wards at the Points or Ends, but 


ſhorter many Times than any of 
the former, and ſo is tlie Stalk 


likewile, not riſing much above a 


Foot high, whereon are ſet two or 
three large Flowers, whoſe falling 
Leaves are of a reddiſh purple Co- 


lour, the three that ſtand upright of 


a ſmoaky yellow, the arched Leaves 
having their Ridges of. a bleak 
Colour tending to purple, the 
Sides heing of the former ſmoaky 
yellow Colas, with ſome purpliſh 
Veins at the Foot or Bottom of all 
the Leaves: The Root groweth 
ſomewhat more ſlender and long 
under Ground, and of a darker Co- 
lour than many of the other. 


Another Sort hath the upright 


Leaves of a realonable. fair yellow, 
and ſtand more upright, not bowing 
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down as moſt of the other, and pur- 
ple Falls have pale Edges. So 


have their green Leaves party- 
coloured, white and green, more 
or leſs, and ſo are the Husks of the 
Flowers, the arched Leaves yellow, 
as the upright Leayes are, with 
purpliſh Veins at the Bottom. 
And ſome have both the arched and 
upright Leaves of ſo pale a yellow, 
that we may almoſt call it a Straw- 
colour, but yellower at the Bottom, 
with purple Veins, and the falling 
Leaves purple, with two purple 
Spots'in them. 

And theſe are the Sorts of the 
greater tuberous or Flagg Flower- 


de- luces, that have come to our 


Knowledge: The next hereunto are 
the lefler, or narrower leafed 
Kinds to be deſcribed ; and firſt of 
the greateſt of them. 

Inis anguſtifolia Tripolitana au- 
rea. The yellow Flower - de. luce of Tri- 
poly. This Flower - de · luce I place in 
the Fore - front of the narrow leafed 
Flower - de- luces, for the length of 
the Leaves, compared to the 
Breadth of them; it may fitly be 
called a narrow leafed Flower- de- 
luce, although they be an Inch 


broad, which is broader than any of 


them that follow, or ſome of thoſe 
are ſet down before; but, as I ſaid, 
the length makesthem ſeem narrow, 
and therefore let it take up its 
Room in this Place, with the De- 
ſcription that followeth. It bear- 
eth Leaves a Yard long, or not 
much leſs, and an Inch broad, as 
is ſaid before, or more, of a ſad 
green Colour, but not ſhining : 
The Stalk rifeth up to be four or 


five Foot high, being ſtrong and 


round, but not yery great, bearing 
at the Top two or three long and 
narrow gold yellow Flowers, of 
the Faſhion of the bulbous Flow- 
er-de-luces, as the next to be de- 
ſeribed is, without any Mixture or 
Variation therein: The Heads for 
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yet broader, thicker, 
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Seed are three ſquare, containing 


within them many flat cornered 


Seeds : The Root is long and black- 
iſh, like unto the Reſt that tollow, 
but greater and fuller. 

IR Is anguſtifolia major cœru- 
lea. The greater blut Flower- de- 
luce with narrow Leaves. This 
Kind of Flower - de luce hath 
its Leaves very long and narrow, 
of a whitiſh green Colour, but nei- 
ther ſo long or broad as the laſt, 
and ſtiffer 
than any of the Reſt with narrow 
Leaves that follow : The Stalk ri- 
ſeth ſometimes no higher than the 
Leaves, and ſometimes a little 
higher, bearing divers Flowers at 
the Top, lucceſſively flowering 
one after another, and are like un- 
to the Flowers of the bulbous 
Flower-de-luce, but of a lighter 
blue Colour, and ſometimes deep- 
er: After the Flowers are paſt, 
riſe up ſix cornered Heads, which 
open inte three Parts, wherein is 
contained brown Seed, almoſt 
round : The Root is ſmall, blackiſh 
and hard, ſpreading into many long 
Heads, and more cloſely growing, 
or matting together. 

Inis anguſtitolia purpurea mari- 
na. The purple narrow leafed SeaFlow- 
er-de-luce. This Sea Flower-de luce 
hath many narrow hard Leaves as 
long as the former, and of a dark 
green Colour, which ſmell a little 
ſtrong: The Stalk beareth two or 
three Flowers like the former, but 
ſomewhat leſs, and ofa dark purple 
or Violet Colour: In Seed and Root 
it is like the ſormer. f 

Ir1s anguſtifolia purpurea ver- 
ſicolor. The variable purple nar- 
row leafed Flo wer- de- luce. The 
Leaves of this Flower de- luce 
are very like the former Sea 
Flower. de-luce, and do a little 
ſtink like them; the Flowers are 
differing, in that the upper 3 
are wholly purple or violet, 2 

the 
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the lower Leaves have white Veins, 
and purple, running one among ano- 
ther: The Seed and Roots differ 
not from the former purple Sea 
Kind. 
| Lats anguſtifolia minor Pannonica 
ive verſicolor Cluſij. The ſmall va- 
riable Hungarian Flower-de-Iuce of 
Cluſius. This Hungarian Flower - de- 
Juce (firſt found by Claſius, and by 
him deſcribed)riſeth up with divers 
{mall Tufts of Leaves, very long, 
narrow, and green, 
together, eſpecially if it abide any 
ime in a Place; among which 
riſe up many long round Stalks, 
Higher than the Leaves, hearing 
two or three, or four ſmall Flowers, 
one above another, like the former; 
but ſmaller and of greater Beauty : 
For the lower Leaves are variable, 
ſtriped with white and purple, 
without any Thrum, or Fringe at 
all; the upper Leaves are of 
2 bluiſh fine purple or violet Co- 
Jour, and ſo are the arched Leaves, 
yet having the Edges a little paler : 
The Heads for Seed are ſmaller, 
and not ſo cornered as the other, 
containing Seeds much like the for- 
mer, but ſmaller: The Root is 
black and ſmall, growing thicker 
and cloſer together than any other, 
and ſtrongly taſtened in the Ground, 
with a Number of hard ſtringy 
Roots: The Flowers are of a reaſo- 
nable good Scent. 
Inis anguſtifolia major flore du- 
lict. The greater doublg blue Flower- 
de lace. This Flower-de-luce differ- 
eth not, either in Root or Leaf, from 
the firſt great blue Flower-de-luce 
of Cliqius, but only that the Leaves 
— thicker together, and that the 
Flowers of this Kind are as it were 
double, with many Leaves confu- 
ſed! y ſet together, without any di- 
in& Parts of a Flower - de · luce, and 
of a fair blue Colour, with many 
white Veins and Lines running in 
the Leaves; yet oltentimes the 


Towing thick. 
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Stalk of Flowers hath but two or 
three ſmall Flowers diſtinctly ſer 
together, riſing as it were out of 
one Husk. | 5 

Ixis anguſtifolia minor alba Cle, 
ſij. The ſmall-white Flower-de-luce of 
Hungary. This likewiſe differeth 
little from the former Hungarian 
Flower - de · luce of Cluſius, but that 
the Leaf is of a little pale green Co- 
lour, and the Flowers of à fair 
whitiſh Colour, with ſome purple 
at the Bottom of the Leaves, 

Next after theſe narrow leafed 
Flower-de-luces, are the greater and 
{maller* Sorts of dwarf Kinds to 
follow); and laſtly the narrow or 
graſs leafed dwarf Kinds, which 
will finiſh this Chapter of Flower- 
de-luces. | 75 

Chame Inis latifolia major alba. 
The greater white dwarf Flower: de- 
luce. This dwarf Flower de- luce 
hath its Leaves as broad as ſome of 
the leſſer Kinds laſt mentioned, but 
not ſhorter; the Stalk is very ſhort, 
not above halt a Foot high, or 
thereabouts, bearing moſt common- 
ly but one Flower, ſeldom two, 
which are in ſome of a pure white, 
in others paler, or ſomewhat yel- 
lowiſh through the whole Flower, 
except the yellow Frieze or Thrum, 
in the Middle of every one of the 
falling Leaves: After the Flowers 
are paſt, come forth great Heads, 
containing within them round pale 
Seed: I he Root is (mall, according 
to the Proportion of the Plant a- 
boye Ground, but made after the 
Faihion of the greater Kinds, with 
tuberous Pieces ſpreading from the 
Sides, and ſtrong Fibres or Strings, 
whereby they are faſtened in the 
Ground. | . 

Cham Inis latifolia major pur- 
purea. The greater purple darf 


Flower de luce. There is no Diffe- 


rence either in Root, Leaf, or 
Form of Flower in this from the 
former dwarf Kind, but only in the 

: Colour 
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Colour of the Flower, which in 
ſome is of a very deep or black vi- 
olet purple, both the Tops and the 
Falls: In others the violet purple 
is more lively, and in fome the up- 
per Leaves are blue, and lower 
Leaves purple 3 that all of them 
have that yellow Frieze or Thrum 
in the middle of the falling Leaves 
that the other Kinds have. | 

There is another that beareth 
purple Flowers, that might be reck- 
oned, for the Smallneſs and Short- 
neſs of its Stalk, to the next Kind, 
but that the Flowers and Leaves of 
this, are as large as any of the 
ſmaller Flower de- luces. 

Cham Inis latifolia minor al. 
ba. The leſſer white dwarf H wer- 
de- luce. There is alſo another Sort 
of theſe Flower- de- luces, whoſe 
Leaves and Flowers are leſs, and 
wherein there is much Variety. 
The Leaves of this Kind, are all 
for the moſt Part ſomewhat ſmaller, 
narrower, and ſhorter than the for- 
mer: The Stalk with the Flower 
upon it ſcarce riſeth above the 
Leaves, ſo that in moſt of them it 
may be rather called a Foot Stalk, 
ſuch as the Saffron Flowers have 
the Flowers are like unto the firſt 
deſcribed of the dwarf Kinds, and of 
a whitiſh Colour, witha few purpliſh 
Lines at the Bottom of the upper 
Leaves, and a Liſt of green in the 
falling Leaves. 

Another hath the Flowers of a 
pale yellow, called Straw-colour, 
with whitiſh Stripes and Veins in 
the Falls; and purpliſh Lines at 
the Bottom of the upper Leaves. 

Chamz Irs latifolia minor pur- 
purea, The leſſer purple dwarf 
Flower-de-luce. The Difference of 
this from the former, conſiſteth 
more in the Colour than Form of 
the Flower, which is of a decp vi- 
olet purple, ſometimes paler, and 
!ometimes ſo deep, that it almoſt 
leemeth black: And ſometimes the 


Leaves blue. 
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Falls purpliſh, and the upper 
Some of theſe have 
a ſweet Scent, and ſome none, 

There is another. of a fine pale, 

or delayed blue Colour, throughout 
the whole Flower. REES 

Chamez Ix1s latifeha minor 

rubens. The leſſer Bluſh-coloured 
dwarf Flower-de-luce, This Flow- 
er.de-luce hath the falling Leaves 
of the Flower of a reddiſh Co. 
lour, and the Thrums blue : The 
upper and arched Leayes of a 
fine pale, or Fleſh-colour, called a 
Bluſh-colour ; in all other Things 
it differeth not, and {melleth little 
or nothing. | 

Chamz Irs latifolia minor lu- 
tea verſicolor. The leſſer yellow 
variable dwarf Flower-de-luce, The 
falling Leaves of this Flower-de- 
luce are yellowiſh, with purple 
Lines from the Middle downwards, 
ſometimes of a deeper, and ſome- 
times of a pale Colour, and white 
Thrums in the Middle; the upper 
Leaves are likewiſe of a yellowiſh 
Colour, with purple Lines in them : 
And ſometimes the yellow Colour 
is paler, and the Lines both in the 
upper and lower Leaves of a dull 
or dead purple Colour. 

Chamz Ixzts latifolia minor cœ- 
rulea verſicolor. The leſſer blue 
variable Flower- de. luce. I he upper 
Leaves of this Flower are of a bluiſh 
yellow Colour, ſpotted with pur- 
ple in the broad Part, and at the 
Bottom very narrow : The falling 
Leaves are ſpread over with pale 
purpliſh Lines, and a ſmall ſhew of 
blue about the Brims: The Thrum 
is yellow at the Bottom, and bluiſh 
above : The arched Leaves are of 
a bluiſh white, being a little deeper 
on the Ridge. And ſometimes the 
upper Leaves are of a paler blue, 
rather whitith, with the yellow 
both theſe have no Scent at all. 


Chamæ 
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Cham Ixrs marina purpu- 
rea. The purple dwarf Sea Hlower. 
de-luce. This ſmall Flower-de-luce 
is like unto the narrow leafed Sea 
Flower · de-luce before deſcribed, 
both in Root, Leaf, and Flower, 
having no other Difference, but in 
the ſmallneſs and lownels of the 

rowing, being of the ſame purple 
Colour with it. 
Chamæ Iris anguſtifolia ma- 
jor. The greater Graſs Flower-de- 
luce. This Graſs Flower. de- luce 
hath many long and narrow dark 
green Leaves, not ſo ſtiff as the for- 
mer, but lighter, and bending their 
Ends down again, among which 
riſe up divers Stalks, bearing at 
the Top two or three ſweet Flowers, 
as ſmall as any of them ſet down 
before, of a reddiſh purple Colour, 
with whitiſh, yellow and purple 
Streaks down the Middle of the 
falling Leaves : The arched Leaves 
are ofa Horſe Fleſh Colour all 
along the Edges, and purple upon 
the Ridges, and Tips that turn up 
again: Under theſe appear three 
brown Aglets, like unto Birds 
Tongues: The three upper Leaves 
are {mall and narrow, of a perfect 

urple or violet Colour: The 
2 for Seed have ſharper and 
harder cornered Edges than the for- 
mer: The Seeds are ſomewhat 
grayiſh like the former, and ſo are 
the Roots, being imall, black, and 
hard, growing thick together, 
faſtened in the Ground with imall 
| Hlackiſh hard Strings, which hardly 
| ſhoot again if the Root be remov- 
n | | 

Chamæ Iris anguſtifolia mi- 
nor. The leſſer Graſs Flower-de-luce. 
This Flower-de-luce is in Leaves, 
Flowers, and Roots, ſo like the laſt 
deſcribed, (but only it is ſmaller and 
Jower)that it is not to be diſtinguiſh- 
ed from the other. And this may 


ſuffice for theſe Sorts of Flower-de- 
luces, that furniſh the Gardens of 


they are weak and bending 


IR 
the curious Lovers of theſe Varie: 
ties of Nature, ſo far as hath paiſed 
under our Knowledge. T2 

Inis tuberoſa. The velvet Flower. 
de- luce. Unto the Family of Flow- 
er-de-luces, I muſt needs join this 
peculiar Kind, becauſe of the near 
Reſemblance of the Flower, al- 
though it differ both in Root and 
Leaf; leſt therefore it ſhould have 
no Place, let it take up a Room 
here in the End of the Flower-de- 
luces, with this Deſcription follow- 
ing. It hath many ſmall and four- 
ſquare Leaves, two Foot long and 
above ſometimes, of a grayiſh green 
Colour, {tiff at the firſt, but after- 
wards growing to their full length, 
down 
to the Ground: Out of the Middle 
as it were of one of thele Leaves, 
breaketh out the Stalk, a Foot high 
and better, with ſome Leaves there. 
on ; at the Top whereof, out of a 
Husk rilcth one Flower conſiſting of 
nine Leaves, whereof the three that 
fall down are of a yellowiſh green 
Colour round about the Edges, 
and in che Middle of fo deep a pur- 
ple, that it ſeemeth to be black, 
reſembling black Velvet: The three 
arched Leaves, that cover the lower 
Leaves to the halt, are of the ſame 
greeniſh Colour, the Edges and 
Backſides of the lower Leaves are: 
The three uppermoſt Leaves, it they 
may be called Leaves, or rather thort 
Pieces hike Ears, are green alſo, but 
wherein a Glimpſe of purple may 
be ſeen in them: After the Flower 
is paſt, there followeth a round 
Knob, or whitiſh Seed Veſſel, 
hanging down by a ſmall Foot 
Stalk, from between the Husk, 
which 1s dividedas it were into two 
Leaves, wherein is contained round 


white Seed. The Root is bunched, Þ* 
or knobbed out into long round 
Roots like unto Fingers, . two or Þ* 


three from one Piece, one diſtant 
from another, and one longer 
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4 perus Ruſh. 


1 


41 for the moſt Part of a dark - 
iin = Colour, and reddiſh with- 
all on the outſide, and ſomewhat 
yellowiſh within. 


s, in Botany, ſignifies the 
1 or duſty Male Tutt, which 
we find growing upon the Hazel, 
the Mulberry, the Walnut, the 
Abeal, the Willow, the Oak, the 


Chelnut, the Afh, Oc. which ac- * 


cording to my Syſtem of the Gene- 
ration of Plants, ſerves to impreg- 
nate the Rudiments of the Fruit or 
Female Bloſſoms, which at the 
ſame Time appear upon the ſame 
Trees, or others of the ſame Sorts. 
Thoſe upon Willows are called 
8. 
9 Salmaticenſis of Par- 
linſon, is by him called Small Stone 
Woodroof of Spain. He gives us a Cut 
of it; it is not a Plant of Shew, 
but may be raiſed from Seeds ſown 
in the Spring, among Rubbiſh, 
JuxCELLVS, or Chamzſchznos, 
in Engliſo, Dwarf Ruſh, or Small 
Ruſh ; theſe are ſeldom more than 
three Inches high, and there has 
not been any Seed · found in them; 
though they grow in watry Places, 
they may be encreaſed by divid. 
ing the Roots in the Spring, and 
planting them in moiſt Places, or 
artificial Boggs. See Water Tubs. 
Juxevs Avellana, in Engliſh, 
Ruſh Nut, i. e. Cyperus Eiculen- 
tus. See Cyperus. ; . 
Juncus Odoratus, in Engliſh, 
Sweet Smelling Ruſh, or Camels 


= Hay. See Schænanthcs. 


Juxevs, in Engliſh, the Ruſh, is 
of ſeveral Kinds, viz. Juncus At- 
per five Acutus, the ſharp-p-znted 


Ruſh, or hard Ruſh. 2. Juncus A- 


cumine reflexo. the Hard Ruſh with 
the bending Head. 3. Juncus a- 


quaticus Capitulis Equiſett, Allet 


beaded Water Ruſh. 4. Juncus Cy- 
peroides floridus, the fluwerimmg Cy- 
5. Spartum herba five 
Juncus, Mat Weed, or Mat Ruſbes. 


10 
We muſt be careful to diſtinguiſſi 
between this Spartum or Spartium 
Frutex, or Geniſta Spartium. How- 
ever, as to the Culture of theſe 
Ruſhes, they may be all enereas'd, 
if we have proper moiſt Places for 
them, or artificial Bogs or Water» 
Tubs, by dividing their Roots ear. 
ly in the Spring, and then planting 
them at their firſt ipringing, ac- 
cording to their ſeveral Depths of 
Water. | 
Juncvs lævis maximus. The 
greateſt Bull Ruſh, The great Bull 
Ruſh ſendeth forth ſundry tall, 
ſoit, round, ſmooth Shoots, which 
are the Ruſhes, of a freſh, pale 
green Colour, greater than any of 
the other Sorts of Ruſhes, having 
certain Sheathes like Leaves, com- 
paſſing them at the Bottom, and 
pointed at the Ends, but not ſharp, 
tull of a white Pith, which are 
ſerviceable (the .outer Rind bein 
pilled away) for Lights, being di- 
vers of them bound together, and 
dipped in Suet or Tallow; to- 
wards the Tops of which, on the 
one Side, break torth ſundry ſmall, 
brownith chaffy Heads, each upon a 
mort Foot-ſtalk, wherein lie three- 
ſquare, blackiſh Seed; the Root 
is of a blackiſh, brown Colour, 
and groweth ſomewhat great, and 
floped, with divers Strings or Fi- 
bres thereat. | 
Juxcus lævis vulgaris. The 
common ſmosth Ruſh. I his Ruſh 
is in all Things like the former, 
but much leffer and ſhorter, hay- 
ing a whitiſh Pith within them as 
the other hath, fit for the like 
Uſes, but that the Heads are long- 
er, and the Tuit or Pannicle is 
clole, and not ſpread open as the 
next is; the Roots hereof are not 
great as the other, but are a Buſh 
of Strings or Threds. 
vnc us lævis panicula ſparſa 
major. Another S.rt of great ſmocth 
| ' Riſſhz $6 
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10 
Ryuſhes, This other Sort is like the 
laſt, but with fewer Store of Ruſh- 
es, of a darkiſh green Colour, 


and the Tuft alſo, or browniſh Pan- 


nicle, is more ſpread at large, and 
each Part ſtanding on a pretty 
long Foot · ſtalk, and is broad below, 
and pointed upward; the Root is 
buſhy, like the laſt. 

.. Juncus lævis glomerato flore, 
Round-headed Ruſhes. Round-head. 
ed Ruſhes have divers Shoots riſing 
from the Root, like unto the ſe- 
cond Sort, and pithy within, like 
it; the chiefeſt Difference conſiſt- 
eth herein, that the tufted Heads 
ſtand ſome what cloſe together, and 


are round, not pointed at all. 


Juxcvs lævis panicula ſparſa 
minor. Small Ruſhes, with diſperſ- 
ed Tufts. This differeth from the 

reater Sort before deſcribed, only 
in the Smallneſs of the Plant, and 


groweth in drier Grounds, which 
may peradyenture cauſe the Snall- 


nels. 

Juncvs exiguus montanus mu- 
crone carens. Small, ſmooth-point- 
ed Raſhes, The Root hereof is 


ſmall, black, and threddy, ſhoot- 


ing forth a ſmooth round Stalk 
four or five Inches high, bearing 
at the Top a browniſh, red, four- 
ſquare Head, having a ſmall, hard, 
long Thred above it; it hath alfo 
three ſmall, long Leaves at the 
Foot of the Stalk, of an Inch long, 


like unto Ruſhes. 


JunceLLus five Chamæſchænos. 
Small, or dwarf Ruſhes. Dwarf 
Ruſhes grow not above an Inch or 
two high, although they naturally 
grow by Ponds Sides, having three 
or four Ruſhes, ſomewhat great 


and thick for their Proportion, 


riſing from a fibrous Root; this 
hath not been obſerved to bring 
any Heads for Seed, and therefore 
is called Inutilis. Like hereunto 
is the ſmall Ruſh, mentioned in 
the  Adverſaria by the Name of 


3 

Juncellus, but that it proweth 
ſomewhat higher, and beareth 
round Tufts on the Ruſhes. 

Juxcvs aſper ſive acutus. Hard, 
or ſharp Ruſhes. | 

Juxcvus acutus vulgaris. Com- 
mon hard Ruſhes. Our common 
Ruſhes that ſerve to ſhew the 
Rooms and Chambers in Houſes, 


groweth in the ſame Manner that 


the former Sort doth, but that 
ſometimes the Stalks as it were give 
Ruſhes, one from out another, and 
not all from the Root ſeparately, 
as others, and are allo hard and 
ſharper pointed, with: little or no 
Pith within them; the Tufts are 
ſmall, hard, ſpread abroad, and 
ſhort, that break out towards the 
Tops, as the other Sorts do. 
Juncvs acutus Alpinus five Oxyſ- 
chænos Cambro-Britannicus, Welch 
hard or ſharp Ruſhes. The Ruſhes 
of this Sort are many, about halt 
a Foot long, or more, ſomewhat 
great, hard, and ſharp pointed, 
from among which riſe up naked 
Ruſhes or Stalks half a Yard high, 
and from between two ſhort Leaves, 
breaking forth a ſparſed Pannicle, 
of ſundry, ſmall, chaffy Husks, 
like unto Reed Graſs, of a brown- 
ih Colour; the Root is a Buſh of 


\ browniſh, hard Fibres, 


Juxcus acutus minor five Oxyſ- 
chænos. Small, hard Ruſhes. This 
{mall Ruſh groweth very like unto 
the firſt, but with finer, . ſmaller, 
and as hard Ruſhes- as the other, 
the Tuft or Papnicle allo is very 
like it, dat cloſer, and not 16 
much ſpread open. 

Juxc vs maritimus capitulis Sor- 
ghi. Sea, hard Ruſhes, with black- 
z|þ round Heads cf Seed. This 
hard Sea Ruſk hath ſundry skinny, 
brown Heads, {ct next about the 
hard, long flope Root, which hath 
many {mall Fibres under it, out of 
which riſe thick, round, hard, 
long, and very tharp pointed 

Kuſhes, 


JU 

Ruſhes, from among which riſe 
other Ruthy Stalks three Cubits 
high ſometimes, bearing at the 
Tops, from between two ſhort 
Leaves, a Number of blackiſh, 
round Heads, a little pointed, ſome- 


times but one, and ſometimes two 


or three ſtanding cloſe joined to- 
gether, hanging down from a ſhort 
Foot-Stalk, which, when they are 
ripe, open into three Parts, ſhew- 
ing ſmall, and ſomewhat long Seeds 
within them. 

Juxcvs acutus maritimus alter. 
Sea, hard Ruſhes, with whitiſh round 
Heads of Seeds. This other Sea 
Ruſh groweth .fter the ſame Man- 
ner that the laſt doth in all Things, 
as well in Height, as in Thicknels 
or Greatneſs, only the Heads of 
Seeds are rounder, and not 
pointed, and break out of the 
Ruſhes, two or three Inches under 
the Top, or ſharp pointed Ends; 
about Midſummer, each of thoſe 
round Heads will be coyered as it 
were with white, downy or cotto- 
ny Matter, which bindeth and 
drieth exceedingly 

Juncvs acutus maritimus cau- 
le triangulo, Sea, ſharp Ruſhes, 
with three-ſquare Stalks. The Root 


| hereof is creeping and fibrous, 


{ending forth a few ſhort Leaves, 
and long three- ſquare Stalks about 
a Foot in Length, very ſharp 

ointed at the End, two or three 
[aches under which break forth 
ſundry ſcaly and woolly Heads, of 
a browniſh Colour, 

Juxncus acutus maritimus An. 
glicus. Engliſh, Sea, hard Ruſhes. 
Our Engliſh Sea Ruſhes differ little 
in the growing from the other Sea 
Ru hes, but that the Pannicle is 
longer and ſlender, compoſed of 


many chaffy Husks. 


Juxcvs maritimus Narbonenſis. 
The Sea, hard Ruſhes of Langue- 
dock. This French Ruſh hath ma- 


ny ſlender, tough ard pliant, long 


- — 


1 


and ſharp-· pointed Ruſhes, of a 


= U 3 2 among 
which riſeth atm talk, little 
longer than the Lene wn at 
the Top three Leaves, whereof 
one 1s. exceeding long, and the 
other are ſhort, in the Middle of 
whom ſtands a large, round Head, 
compoled of ſo many long, ſharp 
husks, ſet in Ears, of a pale, brown- 
ith Colour, wherein lie ſmall Seeds; 
the Root is brown, long, ſmall, 
and creeping, ſet with divers 
ſhort Fibres thereat, ſmelling rea- 
ſonably well, | 
Juxcvs acumine reflexo. Hard 
Rulhes, with bending Heads. 
Juxcvs acumine reflexo majors 
The great beading Ruſh, The greats 
er of theſe turning Ruſhes, grows 
eth after the Manner of the great- 
er ſoft Ruſlies, hath for its Roots 
ſomewhat round Heads, covered 
with blackiſh brown Coats or 
Films, and under them, Tufts of 
Threds, from which Heads riſe 
ſundry long Ruſhes, half a Yard 
long or more, hreaking a good 
Way under the Top, which bend. 
eth or turneth downwards, out of 
a round, skinny Head, into many 
skinny, round Heads, ſtanding on 
ſhort Foot-Stalks, which have ag 
it were five Corners, full of cor- 
nered ſhape, very ſmall, yellowiſh 
Seed, ot a little harſh Taſte. 
Juxcvs acumine reflexo alter. 
Another turning or bending Ruſh. 
This other hath the Ruſh more 
than half a Yard long, having a 
blackiſh, ſhining Tuft or Umbel, 
breaking forth two or three Inches 
under the turning End, and ſtand- 
ing without any Foot. Stalk, which 
are compoſed all of Threds or 
Thrums and bluiſh at the Tops. 
Juxcus acumine reflexo trifi- 
dus. The triple tufted Ruſh. The 
Root hereof is black, jointed, and 
fibrous 3 the Ruſhes are many, 


lender, and four or five Inches 


longs 
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20 V 
long; the Stalks are parted at the 
Tope into three, and ſeldom into 
four, ſlender, long Ruſhes, three or 
four Inches long a-piece, between 
which come forth three ſmall, 


chaffy Tufts or Pannicles. 


Juxcvus aquaticus capitulis E- 
quiſeti. Aglet headed Water Rufhes, 

Juxcvs capitulis Equiſeti. Ag- 
let headed Ruſhes. This leſſer Sort 
bringeth forth, from a creeping, 
ſpreading Root, ſtored with many 
intricate Fibres," divers ſlender, 
naked Ruſhes, about a Cubit long, 
full of whitiſh Pith, and having 
at the Bottoms of them certain 


reddiſh Skins compaſſing them, 


and bearing each of them at their 
Tops, a ſmall Catkin, or Aglet, 
like the firſt Head of an Aſpara- 
gus, blooming with ſmall, white 
Threds, like a Plantane Head, 
which fall away quickly. 

 Jvnevs capitulis Equiſeti al- 
ter. Another Aglet headed Ruſh. 
This other Ruſh hath ſundry ſhort 
Ruſhes riſing from the creeping 


Root, from amongſt which, other 


flender and taller Ruſhes do ſpring, 
about a Foot high, each of them 
beating ſuch a like Aglet as the 
former, but ſomewhat lefler. 

Juxctirtvs capitulis Equiſeti 
Auitans. Floting Ruſhes, with Ag- 
Jet Tops. This ſmall .Ruſh hath a 
ſmall threddy Root, whence com- 
eth a very ſmall, ſlender, bowing 
Ruſh, which divideth it (elf into 
many other ſmall Ruſhes, about 
two or three Inches long, Hfloat- 
ing upon the Water, where it 
groweth. Whereof ſome grow up- 
right, and others do bow or bend 
down again, each of them bearing 
a ſmall Head like the former, with 


a ſmall, long Ruſh growing by it. 


Juncvs floridus major. The 
greater flowering Ruſh. This greater 


flowering Cyperus Ruſh (as it is 


differing from all the other Sorts 


of Ruſhes, ſo it excelleth them all 


which ſee. 


JU 
in Beauty) hath ſundry Heads of 
Leaves, like unto thoſe of Cype- 
rus, riſing from a Jong, creeping, 
or ſpreading Root, like the Ruſhes, 
buſhing with many Fibres, from 
whence ſpringeth round, ſmooth, 
Ruſh-like Stalks, two or three Cu- 
bits high, bearing at the Top a 
large ſpread Tutt or Umbel of 
pale bluſh-coloured Flowers (yet 
Tragus deſcribeth them to be white) 
with ſome Threds tipt with yel- 
low in the Middle, which falling 
away, bring in their Places ſmal}, 
round blackiſh Heads, containing 
ſmall Seeds within them. 

* floridus minor. The 
leſſer flowering Ruſh. The ſmaller 
8 Ruſh hath a whitiſh joint · 
ed Root, a ſmall Stalk of a Hand's 
Breadth high, having three long, 
ſharp pointed, Ruſh-like Leaves, 


two whereof riſe higher than the 


Stalk; and at the Top five Flow- 
ers, one flowering after another ; 
after which come two ſmall, round 
Heads ſet together on each Foot · 
Stalk, of the Bigneſs of the Candy 
bitter Vetch. 


Jump RER- TREE, 7 Juniperus, 
Juniperus, is called in Greel, 
He and «ertvaos, 1. e. Arceu- 
this & Arceuthos, in Engliſh, the 
Juniper Tree. We have two Sorts 
growing wild with us, viF- the 
greater and lefler Kinds, and one 
Sort which has been generally cul- 
tivated in our Gardens, common- 
ly called the Swediſh Juniper, but 
is now (eldom called for, unleſs it 
be to mix with Evergreens in Boſ- 
quett or Wilderneſs Work; theſe F 
are all raiſed by ſowing the Berries | 
in February and March, and allo by 
Layers at that Time, or in October. 
JuxiptRvs vulgaris ſeu minor. 
The common Juniper- Tree. The Þ 
common Juniper-Tree, in ſome Þ 
Places, groweth nothing ſo high Þ 
as they do in others, even in our 
| own | 


own Country, as well as in Ger mam, 
but of an exceeding. great Length 


in ltaly and Spain, as Matthiolus 


and Cluſius ſay; ſo that they do 
there make Raſters and Beams for 
Houſes thereof) riſeth up with a 
Stem or Stock covered with a red- 
diſh Bark, which often cleareth 
and falleth away; the Wood un- 
derneath, being ſomewhat yellow, 
hard, and very durable (for as 
Pliny ſaith, that Diaua's Temple 
at Epheſus had the Beams and Raf- 
ters thereof for the more Durabi- 
lity,) and yery ſweet when it is 
burnedz the Coals that are made 


of the Wood, being burnt and co- 


vered with its own Aſhes, keep 
Fire in them a whole Year, as it is 
reportefl, from whence ſpread di- 
vers Branches, ſet with very ſmall 
and long, narrow, blueiſh green 
Leaves, three for the moſt part 
always together, which are almoſt 
like unto Thorns, but not ſo hard 
or pricking; the blooming is to 
be perceived, like a yellow Duſt 
falling round about in the Spring 
of the Year; after which come 
ſmall, green Berries, not ripening 
fully until the ſecond Year after 
their firſt coming forth, which 
then will be black, with an Eye 
of blue thereon, eaſily wiped a- 
way with touching, as it is in a 
ripe Damſon (fome Sorts are round, 
and of the Bigneſs of a Pepper- 
Corn ; others as great as Sloes, 
and ſome a little long withal } ſo 
that there will be always upon the 
bearing Trees, both green and ripe 
Berries, wherein are contained 
ſmall, hard Seed; the Root is 
ſomewhat reddiſh, and ſpreadeth 
many Branches, This doth al- 
ways abide green, and in the hot- 
ter Countries of France, Spain, Ita. 
Y, &c. doth yield a certain hard 
and dry Gum in ſmall Pieces, ſome- 
what like unto Maſtick, and whi. 
tiſn while it is freſh, and grow- 
V OL. J. 
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ing yellowiſh by Age, not cleays 
ing together like Maſtick when 
it is chewed, but going to Pow- 
der, and is of great Uſe, There 
is another Sort of this)uniper grow- 
ing in ſeyeral Parts of this King- 
dom, which bringeth only yellow- 
iſh Threds for Flowers, without 
any Berries ſucceeding. 

ſuxietRUs Alpina. The low, 
or Mountain Funiper. This low 
2 ſeldom riſeth to be two 

oot high, but growgth low, ſpread- 
ing near the Ground, having ſhort 
and thick Arms and Branches as 
the former, which yet are pliant, 


and eaſy to bend, but not to break: 


On theſe Branches grow the like 
three Leayes together, but they 
are ſhorter, broader, thicker, and 
not ſo pricking or ſharp as they, 
and of the ſame blueiſh green 
Colour underneath, but green a- 


bove; the Fruit or Berries alto- 


gether like the other, but a little 
longer, of a ſweet Scent and ſweet» 
iſh Caſte at the firſt, but bitter af- 
terwards and unpleaſant, like the 


other. 


JuxiyzxUs maxima IIlyrica. 
The great Sclayonian Juniper, This 
rom 8 riſeth to the 

eighth of a great Tree, whoſe 
Leaves are greater and harder, 
more like unto Thorns than the 
other; the Berries likewiſe are 
much larger, of the Bigneſs of an 
Hazle Nut in ſome Places, and an 
Olive in others, ſomewhat long 
with the Roundneſs, and more 


blue when it is ripe than the 


other, which is not wiped away, 

but abideth firmly thereon. 
JunietrRUs major Americana. 
Weſt Indian Cedar, or Juniper. 
This Tree, which they of our 
Engliſh Colonies in Bermuda and 
Virginia, &c. call Cedar, groweth 
very great and high, fairly ſpread 
with Branches, and ſmall, ſhure 
Gg Leaves, 
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reſtris, which ſee. 
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Leaves, like thoſe of the greater 
Juniper, growing thereon; the Ber- 
ries are ſmall and blueiſh,not much 


bigger than our ordinary Juniper 


Berries; the Wood is more red, 
and of a ſtronger Scent, both burnt 
and unburnt, than our ordinary 
Juniper. 

Junquir, or Ruſh Daffodil, is 
g ſeudonarciſſus Juncifolius, which 
ſee. | 
' Juxo's-Trars, or Vervain, or 
Pidgeons-Graſs, or Holy-Herb, or 
. Emo is Verbena, which 

ce, Z 

' TJurrrrx's-Disrarr, or Yellow 
wild Clary, is Colus Jovis, and 
Horminum luteum. 5 
Juprrrx's-BEARD, or Great Houſe- 
leet, is Sedum majus, and Sedum 
arboreſcens, which ſee. | 
 Josquiamus, z. e. Hyoſcyamus, 
which ſee. 455 oh 

Ivszay, or Darnel, is Lolium, 
which ſee. : | 
1 Ivy, or IVI E, 7s Hedera, which 

ee. | 


Ground Iviz, is Hedera Ter- 


x 


Ixins Theophraſti, is Carlinz 
Park. dee Carduus. ©. 
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AKILE Serapionis, is Eruca 
Marina, in 2 * Sea 


Rocket , there is a Cut of it in Par- 


kinſon; this is found in ſome old 
Gardens, and is raiſed from Seeds 
fown any time in the Srring. 
Karr, alſo call'd Salicornia, in 
Englith Glaſs-wcrt and Salt. wont, 
becauſe its Aſhes burnt and mixt 
with a certain Sort of Sand, and 
melted in a Furnace make the fine 


_ Glaſs like Cryſtal; and alſo the 


Aſhes of this being made into a 
Lye, and boiled with Oil, will 
make excellent Soap ; out of theſe 
Aſhes allo is extracted a Salt, cald 
Sal Kali, and Sal Alcali; this is a 


- 
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Plant much cultivated in France 
about Provence and Gaſcoigne, where 
there are many Fields of it ſown for 
the Uſes aforeſaid,” and brings good 
Profit to” the Farmer; and ſo it 
would do in ſome of our waſte 
Grounds in England: It muſt be 
ſown in the Spring about the End 
of March. P £4: 5 
KAnxsk, or Creſſes in the Weſt of 
Eug land call'd Pepper Karſe, is Na- 
ſturtium; which fee. 
St KArRERINE's FLOWER is Ni- 


gella, which ſee. e 


KI z. e. Leucoium Luteum, 
in Engliſh the Wall Flower or Tellow 
Stock Gully Flower, is of ſeveral forts, 
all which yield an agreeable Scent, 
for the moſt part bearing, yellow 
Flowers, ſome of them tinged with 
red, and ſome bringing larger Flow- 
ers than the others; one of this ſort 
alſo brings white Flowers, and the 
Scedlings of all theſe bring double 

lowers, ſometimes to preſerve 
which, we plant Cuttings of them 


in the Spring, and by that means 


increaſe them; or we may inarch 


theſe upon the Stock Gilly Flowers, 


which are of the ſame Family: 
The time of ſowing them is either 
in March, or in Auguſt, or Septem- 


ber; they all delight in a dry rub- 


biſhy Soil. 
Kprocx, or Charlock, or Mild 
Rape is Rapiſtrum ; which fee. 
KERMES. See Chermes. 
Kexes, or Hemlock, is Cicuta ; 
which ſee. 8 LY 
KrRNEIwoRT, or Fig wort, is 
Scrophularia 3 which ſee. | 
Kivney BEANSs, or French Beans, 
75 Phaſiolus; which ſee. . 
KroneyworT 75 Umbilicus Ve- 
neris z which ſe. 5 
K1pxey VETCH is Anthilis legu- 
minola z which ſee.” 
Kirtr-Herp, or Herb-Bane, is 
Orobanche ; which ſee. : 
| King Cops, or Cromfoot, 
Ranunculus Pratenſis; which ſee. 


King's 


KI 
King's Cues #s Ranunculus 
Pratenſis; which ſee, 

King's SPEAR, or Ie low Aſpbo- 
dill. See Aſphodelus. 

Krppzx Nurs, or Earth Nuts. 
See Terræ glandes. 

KrrengN Garpen, is ſuch a 
Garden as ought to be provided 
with all ſorts of eſeulent Herbs and 
Roots, and every kind of Vegeta. 
ble proper for the Uſe of the Kit- 
chen; this may be fo contriv'd 
in Quarters or Diviſions fenced 
in by Eſpaliers of Fruit Trees, 
that it may be as delightful to 
walk in as it may be render'd pro- 


fitable by good Management. I 
have given a full Account of the 


Furniture of ſuch a Garden, and 
the Profits that may ariſe by 60 
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Rods of Ground in my Monthly 
ns Wn 8 
NAPBOTTLE, or Spatling Poppie, 

is Papaver — Ben Al- 
bum; which ſee. | 

KNAPWEED is Jacea ; which ſee. 

KNAwEIL, or German Knottgraſs, 
is Polygonum Germanicum. - | 

Knezs Hor, or Butchers brooms 
ic Ruſcus; which ſee. 

Gorp Knoyrs, or Crowfoot, is 
Ranunculus Pratenſis; which ſee. 

Knicurs SPURs, or Lark Spurs, 
is Delphinium and Conſolida Re- 
galis; which ſee. | 

KnortBrkxry, or Clowdberry, is 
Chamæmorus; which ſee. 
Knorterass, or Knawell, is Po- 


1ygonum ; which ſee. ES 
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